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PREFACE. 


Thb  object  of  fhiB  work  is  to  enable  beaUh-seekers  to 
famkh  their  tables  with  food  that  is  wholeadhie,  and  afc  the 
same  time  palatable.  The  writer  claims  that  the  food  prod* 
xicts  of  the  earthy  properly  grown  and  prepared,  should  be 
not  only  healthful,  but  to  the  unperverted  palate,  relishable, 
in  the  highest  degree. 

Foods,  as  ordinarily  cooked,  are  robbed  of  their  own 
htscioua  flayars  and  rich  juices  by  all  manner  of  wasteful  or 
injudicious  processes ;  by  soaking,  by  parboiling,  by  evap- 
ozation,  by  under-cooking,  and  by  burning;  after  which 
one  tries  in  Tain  to  compensate  for  these  defects,  by  adding 
butter,  pepper,  sugar,  salt^  and  other  seasonings,  ad  infinir 
turn.  Nature  is  prodigal  of  her  fine  flaTors,  furnishing 
ihem  in  infinite  variety  and  choice  abundance  ;  and  all  we 
have  to  do  is  to  produce  them  from  the  soil  by  proper  cult* 
me,  and  ssts  them  with  frugal  care.  How  to  grow  the 
best  grains,  fruits  and  yegetables^  belongs  not  to  the  art  of 
cookery,  but  to  the  department  of  agriculture  and  horti- 
culture. How  to  prepare  these  products  for  the  table,  get- 
ting all  the  ffood  there  is  in  them,  and  adding  nothing 
harmful  thereto,  is  the  thing  sought  after  in  the  following 
pagea 

It  has  often  been  urged  against  cook-books,  that  the  very 
items  one  needs  most  to-know,  are  not  in  them ;  the  quan- 
tities, proportions,  etc.,  together  with  the  smaller  details, 
being  usually  left  out    In  the  present  volume  the  author 
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has  endeavored,  even  at  the  expense  of  brevity,  to  avoid 
falling  into  a  like  error.  The  recipes  daiin  to  be  sufficiently  ^ 
explicit,  and  as  far  as  is  possible,  accurate.  Some  of  them 
are  wholly  original,  others  are  not ;  many  valuable  hints 
have  been  derived  from  books  already  published  on  hygienic 
cooking.  In  preparing  Part  IL  the  following  works  have 
been  consulted  freely,  and  in  some  instances  quoted  verba'- 
tim;  viz.:  The  Hygeian  Home  (Jooh-Booky  by  the  late  R 
T.  Trail,  M.D.;  the  Hsaltth  B^ormer's  Cook-Book,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.;  'and  How  to  Prepare  Foody  by  Mrs.  Lucretia 
E.  Jackson,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  beginning  to  try  hygienic 
cookery,  but  whose  families  and  friends  are  not  tiioroughly' 
converted  to  the  system.  Part  HL  has  been  written,  with 
directions  for  preparing  foods,  not  strictly  in  the  hygienic 
way,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  them  relatively 
plain  and  healthful.  An  urgent  call  hsEving  been  made  for 
a  work  of  this  Mnd,  the  suggestion  has  been  acted  upou  to 
bind  it  and  the  hygienic  cook-book  in  the  same  voliime* 

In  the  preparation  of  Tfixi  HL  the^author  is  greatly  in- 
debted to  several  writers^  among  whom  are  Catharine 
Beech^,  Marion  Harland,  Emma  P.  Ewing,  and  the  author 
or  compiler  of  the  Buckeye  Cookery. 

a  W.  Donns. 

St.  Lotjib,  Mo.,  Sept.  21,  1888. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 


The  qaestiosD  is  often  aaked,  ''What  %8  Hub  hygienic 
diet?"  and  it  would  be  well  for  its  advocates,  if  a  coixecfe 
answer  were  always  given.  This  food  differs  so  materially 
from  that  in  common  use^  that  persons  who  have  simply 
heard  of  il,  are  apt  to  form  erroneous  ideas  in  regard  to  xL 
For  example,  if  you  state  that  a  hygienic  breakf ast-table 
furnishes  neither  coffee  nor  tea,  no  beefsteak,  butter,  nor 
hot  biscuits,  you  are  met  with  the  question,  "  What  do  they 
eat?"  And  before  you  can  begin  to  reply,  the  conclusion 
is  reached  that  the  table  must  be  wofuUy  bare,  and  the  food 
on  it  lacking  in  wholesome  variety  and  good  flavor  (since 
there  are  no  seasonings),  and  also  in  nutritive  qualitiea  In 
other  words,  that  it  is  a  sort  of  starvation  diet,  which  sensi- 
Ue  people  would  at  once  reject 

Now,  nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth  than  such 
an  inference ;  and  patients  at  our  table  have  often  remarked 
that  if  people  only  understood  the  real  character  of  the 
hygienic  diet,  they  would  think  more  favorably  of  ii  In 
the  first  place,  the  hygienic  table  admits  of  as  great  a  variety 
as  any  other ;  and  once  the  palate  adapts  itself  to  the  change 
— ^which  requires  but  a  short  time — the  food  is  quite  as 
keenly  relished  as  that  prepared  in  the  ordinary  way.  In 
the  next  place,  one  does  not  tire  of  it ;  even  in  warm  spring 
mornings,  when  other  people  feel  the  need  of  a  ionic  to  give 
them  an  appetite,  the  sound  of  the  breakfast-bell  in  hygienic 
households  is  always  welcome.  The  presence  of  natural 
hunger  makes  the  food  taste  good,  wlule  at  the  same  time  it 
is  the  best  possible  aid  to  digestion.    The  fresh  ripe  fruits. 
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the  crisp  little  rolls,  twenty  minutes  from  the  oven,  the  well- 
cooked  oatmeal,  and  the  luscious  stewed  fruits — to  say 
nothing  of  good  baked  potatoes,  and  other  side  dishes  that 
find  their  way  to  the  table — ^all  are  enjoyed  with  a  zest  that 
rarely  belongs  to  steak,  biscuit  and  coffee. 

But  a  more  important  point  to  the  physiologist  is,  that 
the  food  eaten  is  far  more  healthful  and  nutritious  than  the 
aforesaid  articles ;  from  the  simple  fact  that  it  contains  a 
much  larger  per  cent  of  those  substances  that  are  necessary 
to  form  bone,  teeth,  musdecf,  tendons,  and  the  other  tissues 
of  the  body.  This  is  why  one  can  work  longer  and  with 
less  fatigue  on  hygienic  food  than  on  any  other ;  it  nourishes 
better.  Were  proof  needed  on  this  pointy  the  tables  in  Part 
L,  giving  the  constituents  of  food,  ought  to  furnish  it. 

Still  another  yirtue  belonging  to  this  diet  is,  that  it  con- 
tains no  stimulating  or  abnormal  substances,  to  tax  the  vital 
powers  in  getting  rid  of  them ;  no  salt^  pepper,  spices,  or 
other  irritating  condiment ;  everything  is  usabley  in  one  way 
or  another.  Neither  is  there  an  excess  of  oily  or  saccharine 
matter,  to  clog  the  digestive  or  the  excretory  organs.  But» 
to  get  at  once  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  we  will  take  up  the 
a,  b,  c,  of  the  hygienic  dietary  ;  resting  assured  that  if  our 
premises  are  correct,  the  conclusions  will  take  care  of  them- 
selvea 

All  persons  who  are  thorough  hygienists,  according  to  the 
teachings  of  the  late  R  T.  Trail,  M.D.,  believe  that  inorganic 
substances  are  incapable  of  nourishing  or  building  up  the 
vital  structures  of  our  bodiea  To  begin  with  first  princi- 
ples, we  hold  that  vegetable  organisms  are  fed  by  inorganic 
substances,  and  by  these  alone  ;  that  animal  organisms  are 
fed  by  organic  substances,  and  by  these  only.  "We  also 
maintain  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  products  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  are  better  suited  to  man's  needs  than 
are  those  of  the  animal  kingdom ;  and  that  out  of  the 
former,  those  products  are  best  suited  for  foods  which  most 
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nearlj  sapplj  the  waste  of  the  yaricmB  tisBiies.  There  are, 
no  doubt^  many  yarieties  in  the  Tegetable  kingdom  which 
can  be  and  sometimes  are  used  for  foods,  but  which  rank 
low  in  nutritiTe  yalue,  and  are  otherwise  inferior  in  qnality ; 
these,  if  eaten,  are  recommended  only  as  occasional  dishes. 

If  we  follow  scientific  analysis,  we  must  place  first  in  the 
rank  of  nntritious  foods,  the  yarioas  preparations  of  wheat ; 
then  the  other  grains^  some  of  which  are  better  adapted  to 
our  wants  than  others.  Fruits,  as  a  class  of  foods,  are  ranked 
higher  than  yegetables  by  hy  gienists,  and  some  fruits  higher 
than  others ;  while  among  the  yegetables  proper,  there  are 
certain  kinds  that  are  better  suited  for  human  food  than 
othera 

The  flesh  of  aniTnals,  as  will  hereafter  be  shown,  does  not 
begin  to  compare  with  the  whole  grains — or  eyen  with  some 
yegetables — ^in  the  quantity  of  nutritiye  matter  contained  ; 
so  that  if  used,  it  must  f  aU  below  the  latter  in  respect  to 
nutrition.  Besides,  it  carries  with  it  a  certain  amount  of 
substance  that  can  not  be  utilized  by  the  yital  organs; 
whence  it  follows  that  these  organs  must  do  extra  work  in 
expelling  this  substance  from  the  yital  domain.  All  animals, 
howeyer  healthy,  are  eyery  moment  of  their  liyes  throwing 
off  a  large  per  cent,  of  worn-out  or  effete  matter ;  many 
times  larger  than  that  which  is  expelled  from  the  surfaces 
of  fruits  or  yegetables.  This  matter  is  in  eyery  tissue,  and 
in  eyery  drop  of  blood  or  other  fluid  in  the  tissues ;  nor 
does  the  act  of  killing  the  animal  improye  the  condition  of 
things.  On  the  contrary,  the  moment  that  life  is  extinct 
decomposition  begins,  and  the  waste  is  much  more  rapid  ; 
hence  the  use  of  antiseptics,  as  salt,  soda^  saltpetre,  etc,  to 
arrest  decay. 

Animal  foods  therefore  are  exceedingly  unstable,  not  to 
say  impure,  in  their  best  estate  ;  whence  their  character  as 
mficmmaJtory  food.  All  animal  products,  as  butter,  eggs, 
cheese,  etc.,  partake  of  this  character,  in.  a  greater  or  less 
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degree.  Beef  and  mutton  ore  perhaps  the  best  of  the  'flesh 
foods.  Fish,  fowls,  oysters,  etc.,  belong  to  lower  orders 
of  animal  life,  some  of  which  are  infested  with  Yermin  or 
animalculflB,'*'  and  all  of  which  feed  upon  less  inviting  food 
substances  than  do  the  nobler  animala 

A  further  objection  to  the  use  of  meat  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  many  RTn'm^k  are  afflicted  with  acute  or  chronic  dis- 
eases, and  are  often  rushed  into  market  in  that  condition. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  swine,  and  often  indeed  of  cattle. 
Were  the  actual  statistics  given  in  all  their  loathsome  de- 
tails, of  scurvy  in  swine,  of  ulcerated  livers,  of  deaths  from 
trichinee,  of  beef  discolored  from  venous  blood,  and  often 
from  semi-putrefaction,  it  would  be  enough  to  pall  the 
keenest  appetite,  even  though  it  failed  to  convince  the  most 
perverted  judgment 

In  the  following  pc^es  the  subject  will  again  be  adverted 
to,  and  reasons  given  why  hygienists  regard  meat,  the  best 
of  it,  as  second-rate  food ;  and  salt,  its  usual  condiment — 
which  is  a  metaUic,  inorganic  substance — ^as  no  food  at  alL 
Some  hints  will  also  be  given  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the 
various  food  products,  both  in  regard  to  health,  and  also  to 
their  nutritive  value.  It  will  likewise  be  shown,  that  so  far 
as  the  qualUy  of  the  hygienic  diet  is  concerned,  the  resources 
of  nature,  as  well  as  of  art,  are  not  by  any  means  exhausted. 
Indeed,  the  hygienists  themselves  have  scarcely  more  than 
commenced  to  study  the  matter.  The  place  to  begin,  of 
course,  is  in  the  department  of  agriculture.  It  is  well  known 
that  grains,  fruits  and  vegetables,  are  capable  of  improve- 
ment by  culture,  to  an  ahnost  unlimited  extent ;  and  there 
is  littie  if  any  doubt  that  nearly  aH  fruits  fully  ripe,  and  in 
their  finest  development,  would  be  exceedingly  palatable  as 
nature  furnishes  them.  It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  an 
enlightened  public  sentiment,  on  this  subject  as  on  othei-s. 


*  Tbe  Uqnor  of  oyrten  iB  bbM  to  be  filled  with  Infiuorbi  or  animaltmlA. 
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-wiU  help  to  bring  about  a  higher  culture  of  all  these  prod- 
ucts^ and  especially  of  fruits. 

Some  dietetic  ref  oimera,  in  their  eagerness  to  gratify  a 
perverted  palate,  have  fallen  into  the  habit  of  mixing  Tarious 
foods  together,  indiscriminafcel j,  in  the  preparation  of  a 
single  dish.  Such  admixture,  if  confined  to  one  class  of 
products,  for  instance  the  grains,  would  not  be  amiss ;  but 
the  plan  of  putting  together  in  the  same  dish,  fruits  and 
vegetables  (say  cabbage,  beans^  beets,  squashes,  etc.,  -with 
raw  or  cooked  fruits),  is  a  practice  that  can  not  be  too 
strongly  condemned.  Sound  sfcomachs  might  be  able  to 
manage  these  conglomerationi^  but  weak  or  diseased  ones 
would  cei*tainly  be  the  worse  for  it ;  aad  it  is  a  question 
whether  even  the  best  digestion,  under  such  treatment^ 
would  not  finally  be  impaired. 

This  brings  us  to  the  subject  of  the  dietetic  daasification 
of  f ooda  It  also  suggests  a  reason  for  some  alight  depart- 
ure in  this  book  from  the  ordinary  grouping  of  food 
products.  For  example,  under  the  head  of  "  Vegetables," 
only  such  products  are  named  as  seem  to  be  dietetically 
allied  to  eadi  other ;  no  attention  being  paid  to  sdLentifio 
technicalitie&  In  like  manner,  tomatoes  and  melons  are 
classed  with  vegetables,  because  they  are  intended  to  be 
eaten  with  them.  And  it  might  be  added,  that  meats,  if 
eaten,  are  thought  to  digest  better  taken  with  vegetables, 
rather  than  with  fruit&  There  is  no  doubt  that  very  oily  sub- 
stanceseaten  with  fruits,  make  rather  a  bad  mixture  ;  and  it 
ought  to  be  thoroughly  well  known  that  the  large  amount 
of  sugar  ordinarily  cooked  in  the  latter,  renders  them  diffi- 
cult to  digest^  and  often  causes  pain  in  the  stomach,  or  cholera 
morbusj  particularly  if  they  are  eaten  with  vegetablea  The 
trouble  is  not  with  the  fruits,  but  with  the  sugar,  and  the 
bad  combinations  that  are  made. 

The  subject  of  food  combinations — ^whether  cabbage  and 
raw  ajiples  will  digest  well  together,  or  strawberries  and 
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cacumbers,  or  grapes  and  Liina  beaiifl»  etc.,  etc — is  a  topic 
that  in  the  main  has  been  quite  overlooked.  In  the  last  few 
years,  however,  some  careful  observations  have  been  made 
by  hygienists,  in  the  management  not  only  of  very  sensitive 
stomachs,  but  also  those  of  ordinary  strength ;  and  the  con- 
clusion has  been  reached,  that  here  as  elsewhere,  there  are 
certain  general  principles  underlying  the  whole  subject^ 
which,  if  properly  understood,  would  be  of  much  value. 
Certain  physicians,  among  them  the  writer  of  this  book; 
believe  that  (for  feeble  stomachs  at  least)  fruits  and  vege- 
tables do  best  when  taken  at  separate  meals ;  that  vege- 
tables, when  eaten,  should  be  taken  at  dinner ;  and  that 
disregard  of  these  rules  often  leads  to  indigestion.  It  is  a 
question,  then,  whether  with  care  in  these  respects,  there 
would  be  that  difficulty  which  some  persons  experience  in 
eating  fruits,  and  others  in  eating  vegetables. 

In  the  management  of  patients  with  even  a  moderate 
amount  of  vitality,  the  writer  has  found  no  difficulty  in 
enabling  them  to  eat  fruits  in  abundance,  and  without  the 
slightest  inconvenience;  and  to  a  certain  extent  the  same  is 
time  as  respects  the  use  of  vegetables.  A  very  good  rule  for 
general  observance,  is  to  make  the  breakfast  of  bread  and 
fruii^  and  perhaps  some  grain  preparation;  the  dinner  of 
bread,  vegetables,  etc;  and  the  supper  of  bread  and  fruit 
only,  or  bread  and  fruit  juice.  It  is  also  a  good  plan,  if  raw 
apples,  peaches,  or  grapes  are  eaten,  to  take  them  at  break- 
fast^ and  by  all  means  at  the  beginning  of  the  meal  Let  the 
fine  sub-adds  touch  the  bottom  of  the  stomach,  so  to  speak 
If  melons  are  eaten,  they  should  be  taken  at  or  before  the 
dinner;  if  at  the  meal,  they  should  be  served  at  the  com- 
mencement of  it,  not  at  the  dose.  These  rules  have  been 
found  to  work  wdl  with  persons  who  are  dck,  and  they  can 
hardly  work  ill  with  those  who  are  in  good  health.  Or,  as 
it  is  sometimes  said,  ''What  will  make  a  side  man  well, 
will  also  keep  him  welL" 
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The  question  is  frequentlj  asked,  whetiier  the  hygienic 
diet  is  to  be  xecommended  from  an  economic  stand-point 
So  far  as  the  table  itself  is  concerned,  the  one  way  of  living 
is  probably  about  as  expensive  as  the  other ;  in  other  words, 
the  money  that  is  usually  spent  for  tea;^  coffee,  sugar,  butter, 
meat,  condiments,  etc,  is  laid  out  for  choice  grains,  ripe, 
dried  or  canned  fruits,  and  the  best  of  vegetables.  But  if 
there  is  a  saving  of  time  and  money  in  the  enjoyment  of 
iminterrupted  good  health,  then  indeed,  there  is  economy 
in  hygienic  living.  A  lady  who  has  tried  both  ways,  and 
who  was  formerly  a  patient  and  boarder  in  our  house,  gives 
her  testimony  as  follows  : 

"  My  husband  and  I  have  been  married  twelve  years ; 
and  it  is  only  since  leaving  your  house,  two  years  ago,  that 
we  have  ever  been  able  to  save  a  cent.  Doctors,  medicines, 
and  what  we  then  supposed  to  be  the  'best  of  living,'  viz., 
meat  three  times  a  day,  and  beef-tea  between  meals  for 
strength  (?),  ate  up  the  small  salary.  Last  year  we  bought 
a  lovely  little  home,  and  on  a  salary  of  fifteen  hundred 
dollars,  we  saved  five  hundred  to  pay  on  the  place.  And 
the  diet — ^why,  we  never  lived  so  well;  good  bread  of 
Akron  Graham  flour,  fresh  vegetables,  and  the  best  of 
fruits  and  grains.  We  kept  a  horse,  and  hired  a  man  to 
work  the  garden.  We  feel  that  we  have  only  just  begun  to 
live.  In  health  I  am  better  ;  more  like  my  real  self  ;  more 
sunshine,  contentment,  and  happiness — all  owing  to  a 
good,  pure  diet,  fresh  air  and  exercise." 

To  those  who  may  desire  to  understand  more  f uUy  the 
Beasons  why  hygienists  depart  somewhat  from  the  ordi- 
nary methods  of  preparing  foods,  the  chapters  in  Part  L 
may  be  of  interest  And  should  the  reader  find  in  these 
more  or  less  repetition  of  what  has  been  stated  elsewhere 
in  the  work,  the  simple  fact  that  it  has  all  been  written 
piecemeal  may  in  part  account  for  it  The  items  have  been 
jotted  down  from  time  to  time,  as  the  writer  could  note 
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ihem ;  and  in  the  end  {here  was  very  litQe  chance  to  re- 
'write,  or  even  rearrange  the  matter  in  hand.  Another  six 
months  would  have  made  a  more  orderly  work,  but  it  would 
not  have  silenced  the  damor  for  (he  hook  at  aU,  hazards. 

There  I  now,  good  friends^  (ahe  the  Tolume  just  as  you  find 
it ;  and  if  you  can  write  a  better,  the  author  of  this  will 
gladly  help  you  to  sell  it.  But  one  thing-— do  not  decline 
the  present  one,  and  then  come  to  us  with  inquiries  of  this 
sort :  "  How  do  you  steam  these  choice  grains?  "  "  Tell  me 
how  you  make  your  cream  biscuits?"  ''What are  your 
rules  for  preparing  those  fine  fruits?"  ''How  do  you 
manage  to  cook  vegetables  so  nicely?"  ''What  ails  my 
little  Graham  rotts  that  they  never  look  like  yours?"  etc., 
etc  Take  the  book,  follow  its  directions^  and  you  will  find 
out  all  about  it. 


NOTICE. 


ik  a  work  of  this  kind,  it  is  hardly  to  be  suppoBod  that  all 
the  dishes  described  have  had  the  personal  supervision  of 
the  author.  A  large  per  ceni,  however,  of  the  recipes  in 
Part  n.  belong  to  this  dass,  and  since  they  can  readily  be 
vouched  for,  they  wiU,  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  be  desig- 
nated thus  :  »(-.  Not  that  the  ones  so  indicated  are  all  of 
the  same  value ;  on  the  contrary,  some  dishes  will  be  in 
much  greater  demand  than  others.  For  example,  the  hard 
Graham  rolls  are — or  ought  to  be — on  the  table  daily ; 
cream  biscuits  come  only  once  or  twice  a  week,  and  currant 
scone  not  much  oftener ;  while  strawberry  shortcake  makes 
its  appearance  only  a  few  times  in  the  whole  year. 

In  Part  HL  there  are  many  recipes  that  the  writer  has 
not  been  able  to  test,  even  indirectly  ;  a  large  number,  how- 
ever, have  been  put  into  experienced  hands,  and  (from  the 
compromise  stand-point)  have  been  heard  from  favorably. 
These  recipes  will  be  known  to  the  reader  by  the  follow- 
ing sign  :  #. 
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PART   I. 


THE  REASON  WHY. 

OONSTEFUENTB  OF    FOOD. 

The  following  tables,  giying  the  composition  of  the  yarious 
grains,  together  with  that  of  beans,  peas,  lentils,  potatoes, 
beef,  mutton,  eggs,  milk,  and  cream,  are  taken  from  Pavy, 
that  well-known  authority  on  Food  and  Dietetics. 

TABLES. 
Varieties  of  Wheat  in  the  dr^  state.^P AY^f.) 


Nitrogenous  matter . . . 

Starch 

Dextrin,  etc 

Cellulose 

Fatty  matter 

Mineral  matter 


Hard 
whsat, 

ela.) 

Hard 

■Wheat, 

{AJrica.) 

Hard 

whtai. 

{Tagan^ 

rog.) 

Stmi- 

hard 

wheat. 

(BHe.) 

22.75 
58.62 

9.50 
3.50 
2.61 
3.02 

19.50 
65.07 
7.60 
3.00 
2.12 
2,71 

20.00 

63.80 

8.00 

3.10 

^.25 

2.85 

15.25 

70.05 

7.00 

3.00 

1-95 

2.75 

ZOO. 

100. 

100. 

TOO. 

White  cr 

soft 

wheat. 

(TttsetU.y 


12.65 

76.51 
6.05 

2.80 

1.87 

2.12 


too. 


*  In  an  ordinary  state,  e:radn  contains  from  zi  to  z8  per  cent,  of  water. 
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Varieties  of  grain  in  the  dry  state, — (Payen.) 


Rye, 

BarUy, 

OaU, 

Maine, 

Rice, 

Nitrogenous  matter. . . 
Starch 

12.50 

64.65 

14.90 
3.10 

2.25 

2.60 

12.96 

66.43 
10.00 

4.75 
2.76 
3.10 

14.39 
60.59 

9.25 

7.06 

5.50 

3.25 

12.50 

67.55 
4.00 

5.90 
8.80 

1.25 

7.55 
88.65 

Dextrin,  etc 

I.OO 

Cellulose 

1. 10 

Fatty  matter 

0.80 

Mineral  matter 

0.90 

^■■-      '        

100. 

100. 

xoo. 

100. 

100. 

ComposiHon  of  Buckwheat, — (PAYEN.) 

Nitrogenous  matter 13.10 

Starch,  etc 64.90 

Fatty  matter 3.00 

Cellulose 3.50 

Mineral  matter 2.50 

Watfc/ ^ 13.00 


xoo. 


Composition  of  Beans,— (Payks.) 


Horn 
Bean, 

Nitrogenous  matter 30.8 

Starch,  etc 48.3 

Cellulose 3.0 

Fatty  matter 1.9 

Saline  matter 3.5 

Water 12.5 

xoo. 


Broad  or  Windtor 
hean^  dried  in  the 
green  ttate^  and 
decorticated, 

29.05 

55.85 
1.05 
2.00 

3.65 
8.40 


100. 


French  or  Kidney  Bean.-^iPAYsa.y 

Nitrogenods  matter 35.5 

Starch,  etc 55-7^ 

Cellulose 2.9 

Fatty  matter 2.8 

Mineral  matter 3.2 

Water 9.9 

zoo. 


r 
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J9n></  /'^oj.— (Payen.) 

Nitrogenous  matter 23.3 

Starch,  etc 58.7 

Cellulose 3.5 

Fatty  matter 21 

Mineral  matter 2.1 

Water 8.*  3 

Lentils, — (Payen.) 

Nitrogenous  matter 25.3 

Starch,  etc 56.0 

Cellulose 2.4 

Fatty  matter 2.6 

Mineral  matter 2.3 

Water 11.5 

100. 
P^^to/t?.— (Payen.) 

Nitrogenous  matter 2.50 

Starch 20.00 

Cellulose 1.04 

Sugar  and  gummy  matter 1.09 

Fatty  matter o.ii 

Pectates,  citrates,  phosphates,  and  silicates  of )  ^  ^^ 

lime,  magnesia,  potash,  and  soda S 

Water 7400 

100. 
Sweet  Potato,-^ K^^^,) 

Nitrogenous  matter i-SO 

Starch 16.05 

Sugar 10-20 

CeUulose. ... 0.45 

Fatty  matter ^ •  0.30 

Other  organic  matter i- 10 

Mineralsalts «-6o 

Water 67.50 


Lean  ^r</.— (Letheby.) 

Nitrogenous  matter '9-3 

Fat 3.0 

Saline  matter S-i 

Water 72.o 

100. 
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Lean  Mutton. — (Letheby.) 

Nitrogenous  matter 18.3 

Fat 4.9 

Saline  matter 4-8 

Water 72.0 

100. 
White  Fish.^ 

Nitrogenous  matter 18.1 

Fat 2.9 

Saline  matter i-O 

Water 78.0 

100. 
Eggs. — Entire  contents. \ 

Nitrogenous  matter 140 

Fatty  matter 10.5 

Saline      **    1.5 

Water 74.0 

100. 
Egg"  White  of. 

Nitrogenous  matter 90.4 

Fatty  matter 

Saline      "     1.6 

Water 78.0 

100. 
Egg"  Yolk  of. 

Nitrogenous  matter 16.0 

Fatty  matter 30.7 

Saline      **     1.3 

Water 52.0 

100. 
Milk  (Cow*s), — (Letheby.) 

Nitrogenous  matter 4.1 

Fatty  matter 3.9 

Lactin 5.2 

Saline  matter 0.8 

Water 86.0 

100. 

«  From  FSLrfs  "  Food  and  Dietetics,"  p.  17Z.  f  lb.,  p.  i8bk 
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Cf*<ww.— (Letheby). 

Nitrogenous  matter 2.7 

Fattymatter 26.7 

Lactin 2.8 

Saline  matter 1.8 

Water 66.0 

100 

Food  and  Physical  Dsvelopuent. 

The  food  question  is  one  of  the  most  important,  not  to 
gay  the  most  difficult,  that  the  physiologist  has  to  handle  ; 
and  with  all  the  experience  of  bygone  ages,  we  have  not  as 
yet  been  able  to  faUy  tmravel  tiie  mysteries  of  this  many- 
sided  problem.  What  products  to  select  and  the  best 
methods  of  growing  them,  how  to  prepare  the  food  and 
how  often  to  partake  of  it,  what  quantity  is  necessary  to 
supply  the  waste  of  the  tissues,  what  variety  is  needed,  and 
what  combinations  produce  the  best  digestion — ail  these, 
and  more,  remain  to  be  studied  in  the  light  of  known  facts 
and  of  physiological  science. 

As  regards  the  nature  or  quality  of  foods,  it  n^ust  be  con- 
ceded that  that  food  is  best  which  most  nearly  supplies  the 
natural  waste  of  the  tissues.  And  those  articles  which  con- 
tain the  largest  amount  of  the  materials  necessary  to  build 
up  the  body,  these  being  in  the  required  proportions, 
would  rank  higher  in  value  than  other  articles  which  are 
poor  in  this  respect  Nature  has  given  us  a  bountiful 
supply  of  food  products,  some  rich  in  quantity  and  variety 
"of  nutritive  elements,  and  some  containing  an  abundance  of 
certain  food  principles,  with  rather  a  meager  supply  of 
others ;  while  there  are  many  that  yield  only  a  limited 
amount  of  nutrient  matter.  Thus,  the  lavish  profusion  that 
is  furnished  to  our  hand  gives  room  for  the  exercise  of 
judgment  in  selecting  foods,  as  well  as  skill  in  preparing 
them. 

The  results  of  chemical  analysis^  as  given  by  Liebig> 
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Boussmgault,  Payen  and  others^  place  the  grains  at  the 
head  of  all  nutritiye  substances^  as  irill  be  seen  by  the 
tables  at  the  begizming  of  this  chapter.  And  while  it  does 
not  follow  that  we  must,  as  a  rule,  use  the  more  nutritious 
articles  of  diet  to  the  exclusion  of  the  others,  it  would  seem 
to  be  in  accordance  with  reason  that  the  former  should 
occupy  a  more  prominent  place  in  the  food  list  than  the 
latter.  For  example,  wheat,  which  contains  85  per  cent  of 
solid  matter,  would  be  better  suited  to  sustain  life  than 
turnips,  that  have  only  11  per  cent ;  and  better  also  than 
meat,  that  has  but  36  per  cent.  In  so  far,  therefore,  as 
chemical  analysis  can  give  us  any  Hght,  the  grains  rank 
highest  as  foods. 

But  it  is  sometimes  said  that  the  relative  value  of  the 
different  food  products  can  be  better  determined  by  experi- 
ence than  by  chemictd  analysis ;  and  as  there  is  not  space 
in  this  short  chapter  to  investigate  the  latter,  let  us  give  a 
passing  thought  to  the  former.  Experience,  to  be  of  value, 
must  be  derived  from  the  observation  of  a  sufficient  number 
of  individuals  to  give  us  something  like  a  rule,  deduced 
from  facts  which  these  individuals  can  fumisL  What, 
then,  are  the  facts  ?  Looking  over  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
savage  and  civilized,  we  find  great  disparity  among  them 
as  to  the  physical  development  of  their  inhabitants  ;  some 
are  well  proportioned,  with  good  bones  and  musdes,  sound 
teeth,  robust  bodies,  and  all  the  other  evidences  of  fine 
growth  and  excellent  general  health.  Others  are  small  in 
stature,  ill-proportioned,  wanting  in  muscular  development,* 
and  otherwise  inferior  in  physique  ;  and  while  it  must  not 
be  taken  for  granted  that  food  alone  is  responsible  for 
these  several  results,  still  it  can  not  be  denied  that  it  is  an 
important  factor  in  the  case.  Comparing  the  dietetic 
habits  of  the  people  of  these  nations,  there  has  been  found 
to  exist  a  very  striking  correspondence  between  the  quality 
of  the  food  they  eat,  and  the  size,  strength  and  symmetry 
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of  their  bodies.  It  has  also  been  noted  by  travelers  that  in 
those  countries,  in  Europe  and  elsewhere,  in  which  the 
people  were  remarkable  for  long  life,  strength  of  body  and 
£ne  proportions,  combined  with  rare  personal  beauty  and 
good  complexiona^  their  dietetic  habits  have  been  relatively 
simple^  and  the  food  itself  restricted  for  the  most  part  to 
the  prodncts  of  the  soiL 

The  peasantry  of  Europe  fumiah  examples  of  whole 
nations  of  people  living  abnost  exclusively  on  a  grain  and 
v^etaUe  diet»  with  perhaps  a  moderate  supply  of  milk 
They  use  ooafse  bread,  and  an  abundance  of  cereals^  va- 
riously prepared.  They  eat  very  little  rneat^  and  their  food 
as  a  whole,  contains  few  oondiment&  It  is  likewise  worthy 
of  remark,  that  among  these  simple  rural  people^  who  can 
not  afford  either  the  rich  dietary  or  the  sparkling  wines 
and  other  BtiTmilating  drinks  used  by  the  wealthy,  there  is 
a  smoothness  of  skin  and  purity  of  complexion  that  is  quite 
the  exception  among  the  upper  classes.  This  is  particularly 
noticeable  in  England  and  Scotland ;  and  it  is  said  to  be 
the  same  in  Germany.  There  is  a  certain  wholesome  come- 
liness among  the  peasant  lads  and  lasses  that  does  not  quite 
belong  either  to  the  people  of  rank  (who,  having  every  facility 
for  mental  and  physical  culture,  aughtio  look  weQ),  or  to  the 
denizens  of  cities,  whose  habits  of  eating  and  Hving  are 
less  simple  than  their&  According  to  Felix  L.  Oswald, 
MJ>.,  *'  The  strongest  men  of  the  three  manliest  races  of 
the  present  world  are  non-camivoroas ;  the  Turanian  mount- 
aineers of  Daghestan  and  Leaghia^  the  Mandingo  tribes  of 
Senegambia^  uid  the  Schleswig-Holstein  Bausm^  who  fur- 
nish the  heaviest  cuirassiers  for  the  Prussian  army,  and  the 
ablest  seamen  for  the  Hamburg  navy.'* 

The  f dDowiog  item  from  the  San  Francisco  Chromde,  is 
another  bit  of  evidence  showing  that  the  best  of  muscle 
can  be  made  from  a  diet  that  is  simple  and  sparing,  and 
that  contains  very  little  animal  food : 
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''Yokohama,  July  1,  1882. — Japan  furnishes  an  example 
that  tells  largely  in  favor  of  a  vegetarian  diet.  That  the 
Japanese  are  a  people  of  musde  and  great  physical  endur- 
ance is  apparent  on  every  hand.  The  specimens  of  muscu- 
lar development  shown  in  the  build  and  structure  of  the 
working  classes,  are  evidences  of  great  strength  and  hardi- 
ness. The  diet  of  these  men  is  entirely  of  vegetables  and 
fishy  and  they  are  very  economical  feeders  at  that  The 
quantity  of  food  they  require,  or  at  least  the  quantity  they 
eat,  is  astonishingly  small  when  compared  with  the  food  de- 
voured by  the  meat-eaters  from  the  Western  world.  The 
amount  of  manual  labor  they  perform  is  simply  prodigious. 
The  coolie,  who  takes  the  place  of,  and  who  does  the  work 
for  which  oxen  and  horses  are  utilized  elsewhere,  is  about 
as  strong,  and  can  accomplish  about  as  much  heavy  work  as 
the  animals  themselves.  They  are  possessed  of  immense 
power  of  limb,  being  able  to  pull  loads  that  would  be  con- 
sidered as  much  as  any  other  draft  animal  could  draw. 
It  is  wonderful  to  see  them  walking  away  with  the  heavy 
loads  they  easily  move ;  and  as  carriers  of  burdens  upon 
the  shoulder  they  are  capable  of  startling  achievements. 
Seemingly  their  frames  are  as  tough  as  steel,  not  suscepti- 
ble of  cold  or  intense  heat — agoing  thinly  clad  in  freezing 
weather,  and  not  shrinking  from  the  sun  in  its  most  oppres- 
sive season." 

There  are  also  abundant  statistics,  and  some  of  them 
from  excellent  authorities,  showing  that  among  the  savage 
tribes  there  exist  the  most  startling  contrasts  in  respect  to 
longevity,  beauty  of  form,  and  strength  of  musde.  And 
the  travelers  who  have  made  note  of  these  facts,  and  who 
in  all  probability  cared  nothing  whatever  for  dietetic  rules  or 
theories,  tell  us  that  the  meanest  and  most  hideous  forms 
of  human  life  (as  the  Calmuoks)  were  found  among  those 
people  who  subsist  almost  exdusiyely  upon  animal  food, 
and  this  often  of  a  very  low  order.    On  the  other  hand. 
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those  races  that  are  celebrated  for  their  beauty  of  form  and 
compiexion  (as  the  Oircassians),  are  an  agricultural  people, 
drawing  their  subsistence  chiefly  from  the  soiL 

But  leaving  the  Europeans  and  Asiatics  to  work  out  their 
own  destinies,  may  we  not  venture  to  inquire  whether  cer- 
tain physiological  defects  among  our  own  people,  defects  so 
pronounced  as  already  to  be  considered  national,  may  not 
in  some  degree  be  traceable  to  their  dietetic  habits?  Is 
there  not  some  error^  which  if  corrected,  would  lead  to 
more  beneficent  results?  There  must  be  a  reason  why 
sound  teeth  are  the  exception ;  why  natural  dentine  gives 
place  to  porcelain ;  why  the  teeth  that  remain  are  ill-shapen, 
loose  in  their  sockets,  and  covered  with  scurvy.  There 
must  be  a  reason  why  heads  are  bald  so  early ;  why  heavy 
tresses  of  beautiful  hair,  even  on  youthful  brows,  are  so 
rare ;  why  the  few  thin,  straggling  locks  that  remain,  are 
harsh  and  faded,  and  the  scalp  covered  with  a  scurvy  dan- 
dni£  There  must  be  a  reason  why  firmly  knit  muscles, 
giving  to  the  human  figure  a  beauty  and  loveliness  of  form 
almost  divine,  have  left  in  their  stead,  loose,  flabby  tissues, 
with  very  little  muscular  fiber  in  them.  There  must  be  a 
reason  why  the  rose  tints  fade  so  early  from  the  cheeks  of 
the  young ;  why  healthful  boys  and  girls  are  converted  into 
little,  spindling,  wizen-faced  creatures,  looking  more  like  old 
men  and  women  of  diminutive  stature,  than  like  thriving, 
growing  children.  There  must  be  a  reason  why  even  in  in- 
fancy the  spine  so  often  refuses  to  hold  the  body  erect,  and 
disease  and  deformiiy  ensue.  There  is  a  beabon,  and  it  is 
our  duty  to  find  it. 

If  the  food  we  eat  does  not  contain  the  elements  out  of 
which  dentine  is  made,  how  can  we  expect  to  have  good 
teeth  ?  If  it  is  defective  in  nutritive  quality,  having  a  lack 
of  those  materials  which  make  fibrin,  by  what  process  can 
we  hope  to  clothe  the  bones  with  muscles?  If  it  has  a 
meager  supply  of  the  ^*  salts"  which  enter  into  the  forma- 
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ticm  of  the  hoDBs,  wb j  sbonld  not  the  little  chfldren  (and 
those  of  larger  statuie)  be  limp  and  rickety?  If  the  nu- 
tritive substances  that  are  found  in  hair  are  wanting,  is  it 
not  reasonable  that  the  middle-aged,  and  even  our  young 
people,  should  have  bald  heads?  If  our  tables  do  not  sup- 
ply the  elements  which  go  to  maike  up  our  bodies^  and 
therefore  to  form  the  blood  oorpusdes  out  of  which  the 
yarious  tissues  are  made,  then  indeed  we  must  be  content 
to  have  faded  cheeks,  flabby  muscles,  sunken  eyes,  weak 
backs,  toothless  gums,  and  bare  scalps.  Nor  is  it  at  all 
strange  that  what  we  have  leftisUttle  more  than  a  "bundle 
of  nerves,"  since  we  have  lavishly  parted  with  all  besides* 
We  deserve  our  fate,  if  we  do  not  mend  our  ways. 

TVHifiAT    Ain>    OTHER    CfiBEALa 

Old  mother  earth  has  given  to  man  the  very  thing  ha 
needs,  to  keep  him  in  perfect  health.  First  among  these 
gifts  are  the  golden  grains ;  they  contain  in  great  abun- 
dance and  well-suited  proportions^  those  substances  in  organic 
combination  that  are  required  to  build  up  the  body,  as  its 
tissues  are  spent  from  day  to  day. 

Nature  furnishes  us  in  the  organic  kingdom,  not  "  proxi- 
mate principles"  as  such ;  not  fibrin,  albumen,  or  casein ; 
not  starch,  sugar,  or  fat ;  not  chlonLdes,  carbonates,  or  phos- 
phates ;  these  latter,  if  obtained  from  the  food  products, 
come  only  through  destructive  analysis.  Out  of  her  own 
ample  storehouse  she  gives  us  those  wonderful  products  of 
the  soil  suited  for  human  food.  Nor  must  we  fail  to  note 
the  fact,  that  it  is  these,  untouched  by  the  hand  of  the 
chemist,  that  are  received  and  appropriated  by  animal 
organism&  Trees  may  grow  and  thrive  upon  inorganic 
foods — in  the  aqueous  or  gaseous  form — ^but  animals  never. 
The  human  animal,  in  common  with  the  others,  would  very 
soon  starve  to  death  on  these  substances.  Neither  will  the 
proximate  principles  of  food,  support  animal  life  ;  not  even 
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ff  we  select  those  that  are  strictly  of  organic  origin,  as 
starchy  sugar,  oO,  fibrin,  albumen,  etc  The  vital  instincts 
reject  those  products  that  do  not  come  directly  from 
!  Nature's  own  laboratory. 

The  tables  from  Payen  at  the  head  of  these  chapters,  will 
give  a  fair  idea  of  the  relative  nutritive  values  of  the  dif- 
ferent graina.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  saccharine  element  is 
most  abundant  in  rye,  the  fatty  in  maize  and  oats,  and  the 
starchy  in  rice  ;  we  observe,  moreover,  that  oats  are  rich  in 
mineral  or  saline  matter  (good  for  teeth  and  bones),  and 
also  in  nitrogenous  substances 

The  humicui  body  is  known  to  be  comx>osed  of  some  fifteen 
ultimate  elements  (the  older  authorities  give  thirteen),  as 
shown  by  chemical  analysis;,  all  of  which  are  supplied  in 
common  wheat.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  this  grain 
is  a  staple  among  food  products  throughout  the  civilized 
world,  the  fact  being  founded  in  the  physiological  needs 
of  the  human  race.  But  it  is  strange,  yes,  marvelous,  that 
this  same  wheat,  which  a  beneficent  Creator  furnishes  to 
our  hand  for  the  renewing  of  our  bodies,  should  be  largely 
stripped  by  man  of  its  nutritive  materials  before  he  eats  it. 
There  is  more  than  a  grain  of  truth  in  the  saying,  that  "  the 
principal  article  of  human  food  in  America  is  a  robbed, 
depreciated  substance,  incapable  of  sustaining  human  life." 
That  "the  human  animal  in  America  is  drenched  with 
starch  "  (in  the  use  of  white  flout),  "  and  destroyed  by  ii" 
That  "  the  ten  thousand  mills  in  America  which  are  to-day 
engaged  in  pulverizing  wheat,  and  sifting  from  it  its  gray 
matter,"  ought  to  be  classed  with  the  "  distilleries  of  the 
land,"  as  shorteners  of  human  life ;  and  that  the  "  exter- 
mination of  the  one  is  not  more  to  be  desired,  than  the 
annihilation  of  the  other." 

What  stupidity  (shall  we  call  it  madness?)  that  in  the 
flour  of  commerce  we  should  take  away  from  the  wheat — 
in  a  large  degree,  certainly — no  less  than  twelve  of  the 
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fifteen  elementB  that  belong  to  it,  and  without  which  the 
growth  of  the  human  bodj  can  not  be  maintained  I  In 
other  words,  the  wheat,  with  its  fifteen  elementci^  which  are 
nearly  or  quite  identical  with  those  of  the  human  body,  is 
reduced  for  the  most  part  to  a  white,  starchy  substance, 
containing  only  three  of  the  ultimate  elements^  carbon, 
oxygen  and  hydrogen.  The  rich  supplies  of  silica^  sodium, 
sulphur,  phosphorus,  calcium,  nitrogen,  and  other  elements 
that  are  found  in  the  bones,  teeth,  hair,  naOs,  musdes^  and 
in  the  blood,  are  gonel  And  the  self-defrauded  people, 
instinctiyely  aware,  as  it  were,  that  they  are  perishing  for 
lack  of  those  life-giving  products,  are  now  attempting  to 
supplement  the  loss  ixi  a  way  that  is  none  the  less  ridiculous 
and  foolish.  Vainly  endeavoring  to  compensate  for  the 
things  wasted,  they  betake  themselves  to  the  swallowing  of 
certain  substances  which  are  little  else  than  proximate  ele- 
ments or  principles  derived  from  the  foods  proper. 

Why  this  roundabout  process  ?  Why  separate  these  vari- 
ous substances  from  the  grains,  doing  violence  to  their 
organic  structures,  and  then  eat  them  individually  rather 
than  take  them  in  organic  combination,  as  Nature  has  pro- 
vided them?  The  idea  is  entertained  by  some,  that  in 
selecting  and  combining  ceviam parts  of  the  grains,  a  food  can 
be  prepared  that  will  not  only  supply  some  special  need  in 
the  system,  but  that  it  will  afford  nourishment  to  a  particular 
organ  or  part  of  the  body.  Following  this  theory  there  are 
persons  who  delight  to  sup  on  cooked  gluten,  to  eat 
wheatena,  "  diabetic  bread,"  "  brain  food  wafers,"  or  any  of 
the  *'  food  preparations!,"  as  they  are  called,  rather  than  to 
take  the  food  itself.  Nor  is  it  at  all  uncommon  to  see  per- 
sons wet  up  wheat  bran,  coarse,  flaky  stuff,  hardly  fit  for 
horses,  and  swallow  it  as  a  ''  medicine,"  and  then  sit  down 
at  meai-time,  and  eat  white  flour  bread  in  preference  to  that 
made  from  the  whole  wheat  I  Any  way  but  the  right  way  ; 
particularly  if  it  be  fashionable,  or  in  seeming  accord  with 
the  old-time  custom  of  **  taking  something." 
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Comi2ig  fairly  and  squarely  to  the  point,  the  truth  of  the 
whole  matter  is  simplj  this :  What  is  best  suited  to  the 
nourishing  or  building  up  of  the  body  as  a  whole,  is  also  best 
adapted  to  the  proper  growth  of  its  individual  members. 
The  late  R  T.  TraU,  M.D.,  has  very  justly  remarked  that 
"Those  who  would  prepare  healthful  food,  and  those  who 
desire  to  'eat  to  live,'  should  ever  bear  in  mind  that  no  one 
of  the  alimentary  principles  is  capable  in  itself  of  properly 
nourishing  the  body.  Neither  of  them,  in  the  proper  sense, 
is  food,  but  merely  a  constiineni  part  of  food.  And  almost 
all  the  aliments  or  substances  used  for  food,  contain  very 
nearly,  and  some  of  them  quite  all  of  these  proximate  ele- 
ments. Hence  the  futility  of  all  the  multitudinous  experi- 
ments, in  feeding  human  beings  or  animalfl  on  a  constituent 
part  of  an  aliment,  instead  of  the  aliment  itself.  Such 
experiments  only  show  the  physiological  ignorance  of  the 
experimenters." 

Those  constituent  parts  of  food  which  are  known  to  phys- 
iologists as  proximate  principles  of  the  **  second  class  "  (oil, 
sugar,  starch),  are  purdy  of  organic  origin.  And  the  same 
is  true  of  those  of  the  third  class,  as  fibrin,  albumen,  casein, 
etc.  These  two  daases  differ  widely,  both  in  their  nature 
and  origin,  from  those  inorganic  substances  which  are  des- 
ignated, proximate  principles  of  the  Jirst  class.  The  latter 
^—most  of  them  metallic — ^though  obtainable  by  destructive 
analysis  from  organic  products,  are  also  found  elsewhere, 
some  of  them  existing  largely  in  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

Now,  if  the  proximate  elements  of  the  second  and  third 
classes  can  be  shown  to  be  incapable  of  supporting  animal 
life,  what  shall  we  say  to  those  of  the  first  class?  If  dogs 
starve  to  death  on  starch,  sugar,  oil,  fibrin,  etc.,  would  they 
thrive  well  on  chlorides,  carbonates  and  phosphates  ?  And 
yet  there  are  people  who  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  even 
these.  They  imagine  that  if  magnesia,  sulphur,  soda,  etc, 
are  lacking  in  the  bones  and  other  tissues,  they  can  eai 
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magnesda^  soda^  sulpliiir,  eta,  or  the  carbonates,  phosphates, 
etc,  which  contam  them — quite  ignoring  the  fact  that  these 
substances  are  simply  earthy  or  inorganic  materialsi,  and  as 
such,  utterly  incapable  of  supporting  animal  life.  They 
seem  not  to  imderstand  that  the  only  possible  way  in  which 
human  (or  animal)  beings  can  make  these  substances  avail- 
able, is  to  take  them,  not  as  inorganic  matter,  but  fresh 
from  the  hand  of  Nature,  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  food 
products,  in  a  state  of  perfect  organization — ^before  the 
chemist  has  laid  his  finger  upon  them.  It  has  been  truth* 
fully  said,  that  where  chemistry  begins,  organic  life  or 
structure  ends. 

If  lime  is  a  necessary  constituent  in  our  bones,  we  can 
easily  supply  the  system  with  the  needed  '* salts"  by  eating 
wheaty  not  lime,  or  other  calcareous  substances.  If  sulphur 
is  required  in  the  hair,  we  shaQ  obtain  it  from  the  grains ; 
not  by  taking  the  crude  article.  If  sodium  is  called  for  in 
the  formation  of  the  different  structures,  let  us  look  to  the 
wheat  and  other  cereals  for  that  ingredient ;  not  to  soda^  or 
chloride  of  sodium. 

Had  God  or  nature  intended  that  we  should  eat  inorganic 
substances,  or  even  made  it  pomble  for  us  to  sribsist  upon 
ihem,  what  need  would  there  be  to  till  the  earth  ?  If,  like 
trees,  we  can  live  upon  gases,  or  derive  nourishment  from 
phosphates,  etc.,  why  turn  the  furrow,  or  put  in  the  seed  ? 
These  materials  abound  in  the  crust  of  the  earth,  and  are  in 
no  sense  the  products  of  agriculture.  But  why  debate  this 
question  ?  It  has  been  shown  again  and  again,  that  so  far 
from  man's  being  able  to  subsist  upon  inorganic  matter, 
neither  he  nor  the  lower  animals  can  gd  nourishment  out  of 
them  ;  they  can  only  live  upon  the  natural,  organic  products 
of  the  earth.  It  has  been  repeatedly  demonstrated,  that 
even  those  proximate  principles  which  are  strictly  of  organic 
origin,  as  oil,  sugar,  starch,  fibrin,  albumen,  casein,  etc.,  can 
not  sustain  animal  life  ;  both  dogs  and  men  would  starve  to 
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dealih  on  any  one  of  ihem,  or  all  of  ihem  put  together.  For 
example,  wheat  alone,  with  water  (the  latter  as  a  carrier  of 
nutrient  material),  will  support  human  life  for  an  indefinite 
length  of  time.  But  if  we  sejmrate  the  wheat  into  gluten, 
starch,  sugar,  eta,  and  attempt  to  live  upon  these,  with  or 
without  the  water,  certain  death  will  in  a  few  weeks  or 
months  repay  us  for  our  folly. 

And  yet,  well  as  these  facts  are  known  among  physiolo- 
gists and  scientists,  people  still  persist  in  eating  white  flour 
bread,  which  is  mostly  starch,  actually  preferring  it  to  bread 
made  from  the  flour  of  the  whole  wheat !  Beally,  is  it  not 
high  time  that  we  ceased  to  eat,  and  feed  to  our  children, 
an  article  of  food  that  dogs  can  not  live  upon  ? 

In  speaking  of  this  subject,  Dr.  Trail  remarks :  *' All  of 
these  proximate  constituents  Tary  exceedingly  in  their 
ability  to  sustain  the  prolonged  nutrition  of  man  or  animals ; 
but  neither  of  them  alone  can  supply  perfect  nutrition,  nor 
sustain  the  organism  for  a  great  length  of  tipie.  Their 
power  to  do  so  is  in  the  ratio  of  their  complexity.  Thus, 
gluten,  which  combines  in  itself  a  greater  number  of  ele- 
ments, or  in  other  words,  is  a  more  complex  substance  in 
its  chemical  composition  than  any  other  alimentary  prin- 
ciple, is  capable  of  sustaining  the  nutrition  of  animals 
loiter  than  any  other.*' 

Dr.  Graham  is  even  more  explicit  on  this  important  sub- 
ject He  says:  "Can  any  inorganic  compound  of  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  carbon  and  azote,  be  made  to  answer  as  a  substi- 
tute for  animal  or  vegetable  food?  Certainly  not  I  And 
the  reason  is  evidently  not  because  any  particular  chemical 
character  or  property  is  wanting  in  such  a  compound,  but 
because  such  a  compound  has  not  the  constitutional  nature 
which  adapts  it  to  the  constitutional  nature  and  functional 
powers  of  the  living  animal  organs."  He  further  adds:  "A  , 
sii^le  pound  of  good  wheat  contains  about  ten  ounces  of 
farina^  six  drachms  of  gluten,  and  two  drachms  of  sugar ; 
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and  a  robust  laboring  man  maybe  healthfully  sustained  on  one 
pound  of  good  wheat  per  day,  with  pure  water,  for  any  length 
of  time  he  chooses,  without  the  least  physiological  inconven- 
ience; but  let  him  attempt  to  live  on  ten  ounces  of  pure 
farina,  six  drachms  of  gluten,  and  two  drachms  of  sugar  per 
day,  with  pure  water,  either  taken  separately  or  mixed 
together,  and  he  will  soon  find  his  appetite  and  strength  and 
spirits  failing,  and  his  flesh  forsaking  him;  and  death  will 
terminate  his  experiment  in  less  than  a  year.  Can  chemistry 
tell  us  why  this  is  so  ?  Indeed  she  can  not  I  But  physiology 
tells  us  with  promptitude  and  accuracy,  that  wheats  in  its 
whole  substance,  is  constitutionally  adapted  to  the  anatomi- 
cal structure  and  physical  powers  of  the  alimentary  organs 
of  man;  but  that  farina  and  gluten  and  sugar,  in  their  con- 
centrated forms,  are  not;  and  therefore  that  the  wheat, 
while  it  affords  healthful  nourishment  to  the  body,  also  sus- 
tains the  organs  in  digesting  and  appropriating  that  nourish- 
ment; but  that  the  farina,  gluten  and  sugar,  though  purely 
nutrient  principles,  break  down  the  alimentary  organs, 
destroy  their  functional  powers,  and  cause  the  whole  system 
to  perish." 

Now,  either  Dr.  Graham  is  correct  in  these  statements,  or 
he  is  not.  If  incorrect,  it  would  be  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world  to  demonstrate  the  fact,  by  a  few  simple  experiments 
upon  dog&  If  Dr.  Graham  is  right,  we  ought  to  credit  his 
statements,  and  have  the  benefit  of  his  teachings. 

What  has  been  said  in  this  connection  in  regard  to  wheat, 
is  in  nowise  limited  to  that  grain — ^it  applies  with  more  or  less 
force  to  rye,  oats,  barley,  and  the  grains  in  general  If  we 
want  the  best  that  there  is  in  themy  we  must  neither  reject 
nor  destroy  any  of  the  nutritiye  substances  which  they  con- 
tain. Even  the  woody  fiber  which  forms  the  outer  coating 
of  the  grain,  when  properly  cleaned  and  cut  sufficiently  fine, 
serves  its  purpose  in  the  intestinal  canal — on  the  same  prin- 
ciple that  straw  is  needed  for  horses,  when  they  are  fed  too 
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exdusiTely  on  oats  or  other  graina  We  need  buBt  tm  weQ 
as  nutrition,  in  the  foods  we  eat;  were  this  not  the  oaae^ 
what  would  be  the  use  of  alltheyaiietiesof  fruits  and  vege- 
tableSy  manj  of  which,  in  one  sense,  serve  to  ^fiU  up"  with 
fluid  or  solid  materials,  rather  than  to  supply  large  quanti- 
ties of  strictly  nutritive  substances  ?  Indeed,  we  can  scarcely 
commit  a  greater  mistake  than  to  confine  ourselves  to  the 
use  of  the  vezy  nutritious  or  concentrated  foods. 

To  present  this  whole  theme  in  a  nutshell,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  following  chapter,  which  gives  the  testimony 
of  Dr.  Calvin  Cutter,  that  well-known  physiologist  of 
Warren,  Massachusetta 

Whea^ten  vs.  White  Floub. 

The  idea  is  sometimes  entertained  that  bread  made  from 
wheaten  meal  (usually  called  Graham  flour),  is  less  nutritious 
than  that  made  of  the  ordinary  white  flour;  and  that  the 
persons  who  eat  it  are  simply  subjecting  themselves  to  a 
*'  starvation  diet,"  which  does  not  support  life  properly.  Let 
those  who  cherish  such  views  read  Dr.  Cutter's  statements, 
and  then  decide  for  themselves  uMch  of  the  two  kinds  of 
bread  lacks  the  elements  of  nutrition  that  the  system  re- 
quires. First,  however,  let  us  hear,  in  a  few  words»  what  a 
weU-known  divine  has  to  say. 

Bev.  3,  F.  Clymer,  of  Auburn,  N.  J.,  has  given  a  discourse 
to  his  congregration  on  '^Food  and  Morals,"  in  which  he 
goes  straight  to  the  rooi  of  the  matter,*  In  speaking  of  the 
white  flour  of  commerce,  he  says:  '*  The  process  of  bolting 
or  refining  takes  from  the  wheat  most  of  the  phosphates 
and  nitrates!,  the  elements  that  are  chiefly  required  for  mak- 
ing nerves,  muscles,  bones^  and  brain&  The  phosphates 
and  nitrates  being  removed  by  bolting,  very  little  remains 
in  the  flour  except  the  starchy  carbonates,  the  heat  and  fat- 


*  This  diacourse  has  been  published  In  pamphlet  fonn,  and  is  for  sale 
by  Fowler  A  Wells,  New  York. 
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producmg  elements.  The  ase  of  fine  flour  bread  as  a  staple 
artide  of  food,  introduces  too  much  heat  and  f at-produdng 
elements  into  the  system;  and  where  there  is  too  much  car- 
bon or  heating  substance,  it  tends  rather  to  provoke  the 
system  to  unnatural  and  abnormal  action,  and  instead  of 
serving  as  an  element  to  warm  the  body,  its  tendency  is  to 
bum  or  consume,  heating  and  irritating  all  the  organs — 
getting  one  into  that  state  which  is  properly  known  as  '  hot- 
blooded.' 

''The  fine  white  flour  ordinarily  used  has  two-thirds  of 
the  nitrogenous  and  mineral  nutriment  that  God  put  in  the 
wheat,  taken  out.  Unless  these  deficiencies  are  made  up  by 
some  other  foods,  the  exdusiye  use  of  fine  flour  bread  will 
leaTC  the  nerves  and  bones  poorly  nourished,  producing  in 
some  systems  nervousness,  dyspepsia,  smd  all  the  physical 
ills  that  follow  these  diseases,  together  with  impatience, 
fretfulness,  and  irratibility.  God  intended  that  all  the 
nutritire  properties  He  put  in  the  wheat  diould  stay 
in  it  for  purposes  of  symmetrical  nourishmeni  Fine  flour 
bread  may  be  used  for  purposes  of  producing  heat  in  the 
system,  but  it  does  not  feed  hungry  nerves  or  starving 
bones. 

"  One  reason  why  children  fed  diiefly  on  white  bread  feel 
hungry  nearly  all  the  time,  and  demand  so  much  food  be- 
tween meals,  is  found  in  the  fact  that  their  bodies  are  in- 
sufficiently nourished.  Their  bones  and  nerves  not  receiv- 
ing the  nitrates  and  phosphates  they  need,  are  suffering 
from  hunger." 

Now  we  will  hear  from  Dr.  Cutter.  He  says :  **  1.  Hour 
is  the  only  impoverished  food  used  by  mankind — ^im})oyer- 
ished  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  tegumentary  portion  of  tiie 
wheat,  leaving  the  internal,  starchy  or  white  portion.  See 
the  facts :  In  Johnson's  '  How  Crops  Grow '  you  flnd  that  in 
1,000  parts  of  substance,  wheat  has  an  ash  of  17.7  parts ; 
flour  has  an  ash  of  4.1  parts — ^an  impoverishment  of  over 
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ibree-f a[irttk&  "Wheat  has  8.2  parts  phosphoric  acid ;  flour 
has  2.1  parts  phosphoric  acid — an  imx>OTeriBhmeiit  of  about 
three-fourths.  Wheat  has  0.6  lime  and  0.6  soda ;  flour  has 
0.1  lime  and  0.1  soda — an  impoyerishment  of  fiveHsaxths 
each.  Wheat  has  1.5  sulphur;  flour  has  no  sulphur.  Wheat 
has  sulphuric  acid  0.5 ;  flour  has  no  sulphuric  add.  Wheat 
has  silica  0.3  ;  flour  has  no  silica. 

''2.  Flour  is  mostly  starch — 68.7  per  cent  Its  formula, 
diemical  comx>osition,  is  C  10,  H  12, 0  12 — ^three  elements ; 
carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen.  The  human  body  contains  at 
least  twelve  elements  besides  those  of  starch.  How,  then, 
can  flour  be  nutritious  with  about  three  elements,  when  it 
should  contain  fifteen  elements,  in  order  to  properly  nourish 
and  sustain  the  human  body? 

"  3.  Flour  has  less  gluten  than  wheat  Gluten  is  the  al- 
buminoid principle  corresponding  to  the  albumen,  fibrin,  and 
gelatine  in  the  human  body. 

'^4  Dogs  fed  by  Magendie  {vide  Eirke  &  Faget's  'Fhysi- 
ology')  on  floiu:  bread,  died  in  forty  days ;  other  dogs,  fed 
on  bread  from  whole-wheat  meal  or  fiour,  flourished  and 
throTe.  The  three-fourths  impoverishment  of  the  mineral 
ingredients  proved  fatal  to  the  first  "Why  should  not  man- 
kind suffer  in  some  manner  from  living  on  imx>overished 
food? 

"S.  The  history  of  the  Boman  Empire  in  the  time  of 
Julius  Csesar  shows  that  wheat,  as  an  article  of  food,  com- 
bined with  fresh  outdoor-air  life,  is  capable  of  producing 
and  sustaining  the  highest  type  of  physical  manhood  the 
world  ever  saw.  The  empire  was  built  up  and  maintained 
by  soldiers  whose  main  article  of  food  was  wheat 

"  6.  There  is  every  probability  that  the  present  prevalence 
of  late  erupting  and  easily-decaying  teeth  is  due  for  one 
cause  to  the  use  of  flour  as  food.  In  eight  hundred  and 
eighty  of  the  school  children  in  Wobum,  Lexington,  and 
Bedford,  Massachusetts,  in  1874^  under  twelve  years  of  age. 
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two-thirds  had  decayed  teeih.  See  'Beport  State  Health 
Board  of  Maasachiisetta^  1876/ 

"  7.  There  is  eTery  probability  that  the  preyalence  of  pre- 
mature grayness  or  baldness^  is  partly  due  to  the  present  ex- 
dusiTe  and  universal  use  of  white  flour.  Hair  contains  ten 
per  cent,  of  snlphamid  (N  H  2  S). — ^Mulder.  But  there  is 
no  sulphur  or  sulphuric  add  in  flour.  A  flour,  to  be  food, 
must  contain  in  proper  quantities  all  ingredients  found  in 
the  tissues,  hair,  teeth,  etc  If  it  does  not,  then  impairment 
of  vigor,  decay,  and  falling  off  must  be  expected  as  a  natural 
oonseqnence. 

**  8.  Floiu:  for  half  a  century  has  been  regarded  as  one 
cause  of  constipation.  It  has  been  proved  that  whole- 
wheat meal  (or  flour)  regulates  the  bowels  by  giving  the 
system  nerve  food  to  'run,'  so  to  speak,  the  digestive 
functions  and  promote  healthy  peristaltic  motiona  Nearly 
all  our  functions  are  sustained  by  nerve-force ;  hence  the 
importance  of  having  the  nerves  receive  their  full  amount 
of  phosphoric  add,  whidi  is  the  great  i>abulum  of  the  nerve 
tissue. 

^'9.  It  is  probable  that  the  use  of  flour  may  be  the  cause 
of  the  change  of  the  type  of  disease  from  strong  (sthenic) 
to  weak  (asthenic).* 

''10.  "Why  should  mankind,  then,  use  flour  and  render 
themsdves  liable  to  disease,  because  flour  is  impoverished 
food?    Bemember  Megendie's  dog  that  died  from  eating 


*  "  The  mineral  logredlenta  of  food  for  plants,  contained  in  fertilizers, 
if  witfadrawn  seventy-flTe  per  cent,  would  entail  vegetable  growths  of 
very  feeble  vitality  and  the  resistance  to  the  causes  of  disease.  No  fanner 
wonld  think  of  manuring  his  vegetables  with  one-fourth  the  fertlUcors 
ordinarily  deemed  necessary ;  or  If  he  did,  he  wonld  get  a  miserable  and 
weak  crop,  if  he  got  any  at  all.  Now  it  Is  asked.  May  It  not  be  possible 
that  the  present  type  of  asthenic  disease  \b  partly  due  to  the  use  of  an  im- 
poverished food  like  flour  f  The  answering  of  this  must  be  made  by  the 
oiganlzed  medical  societies,  although  there  Is  every  probability  that  the 
reply  wUl  be  in  the  affirmative.** 
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irbite-flour  bread  exduedvely!  How  can  parente  expect 
their  children  to  grow  up  with  strong  teetih,  nerves,  eyes, 
hair,  etc.,  on  flour?  In  children  every  tissue  and  organ  is 
growing,  increasing  in  size,  and  developing.  Every  element 
-which  belongs  to  those  tissues  and  organs  should  be  con- 
tained in  the  food  or  alimentary  substances,  and  in  normal 
proportions,  as  provided  by  the  Creator  in  the  natural  sub- 
stances designed  and  proved  by  history  to  be  perfect  food. 
Wheat  is  such  an  article ;  but  white  flour  made  from  it  is  a 
substance  weakened,  deteriorated,  and  impoverished ;  and 
history  shows  that  people  eating  it  are  more  subject  to  tissue- 
wasting  disease  (consumption,  etc)  than  ever  before.  Why, 
then,  not  use  the  whole  of  the  original  wheat,  ground  or  re- 
duced to  a  uniform  condition,  without  loss  or  injury  to  the 
food  elements,  with  its  native  normal  balance  of  quantity  of 
mineral  ingredients  in  a  soluble  assimilable  form,  as  Liebig 
and  others  advocate ;  and  such  as  it  is  demonstrated  undeni- 
ably and  incontrovertibly,  by  facts  of  history,  to  be  capable  of 
producing  the  highest  type  of  manhood  the  world  ever  saw  ? 
Why  raise  a  pale,  feeble,  nervous,  and  small-sized  race  of 
people  on  flour  because  flour-bread  looks  white  Emd  light, 
and  therefore  is  considered  nice?  What  principle  of 
sdsthetics  is  it  that  confers  such  a  pre-eminent  place  upon 
the  color  of  -white?  Why  not  brown  or  bronze?  What  is 
more  grateful  to  the  senses  than  the  complementary  colors 
of  landscape  ?  If  it  -were  all  white,  it  would  be  both  re- 
pulsive and  injurioua  This  preference  of  white  over  yel- 
low or  brovm,  or  any  other  color,  is  not  based  upon  the 
truth  of  existing  facts,  else  it  would  be  inferred  that  a  white 
statue  is  preferable  to  a  bronze.  The  fact  is,  the  elevation 
of  white  bread  into  the  highest  place  of  preferment  is 
altogether  unfounded  and  unwarrantable.  The  white  color 
comes  from  starch;  and  the  whiter  the  bread  the  more 
starch  it  contains,  and  of  course  the  less  nutrition,  as  starch 
has  only  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  to  make  tissue, 
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-which  would  contain  fifteen  eLementa  The  whitenees  of 
flour  ia,  in  f  act^  an  outward  sign  of  the  starvation  and  death 
within.  Indeed,  the  present  uniyeisal  use  of  white  flour  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  in  the  histoiy  of  dviLiza- 
tion — ^remarkable,  because  it  is  the  only  impoTerished  food 
upon  the  diet  list  Over-boiled  meats  and  vegetables  are 
the  only  approach  to  impoverished  food.  People  know 
enough  not  to  eat  them.  But  that  they  should  love  to  eat 
white  flour  is  certainly  very  remarkable  indeed,  and  almost 
an  evidence  of  a  fallen  nature,  as  there  is  nothing  like  it  in 
the  whole  history  of  eating. 

**  11.  What  is  wanted  is  a  wholesome,  healthful,  nourish- 
ing wheat  food — ^a  whole-wheat  flour  in  the  fullest  and 
broadest  sense  of  the  term — containing  every  one  of  the 
fifteen  elements  in  their  normal  proportions,  and  reduced 
to  an  entire  evenness  of  condition,  which  is  most  favorable 
to  digestion  and  assimilation.  It  is  a  common  practice,  to 
a  large  extent,  to  grind  the  finest  and  soundest  wheat  into 
fine  flour,  and  the  poorest  into  what  is  called '  Graham  flour.' 
This  term  'Graham  flour'  ought  no  longer  to  be  used ; 
it  is  a  kind  of  general  name  given  to  mixtures  of  bran,  and 
poor  and  often  spoilt  flour,  to  a  large  extent  unfit  for  human 
food.  We  must  have  a  thoroughly  pure,  sweet,  and  nutri- 
tious  whole-wheat  flour,  made  from  the  choicest  and  ripest 
wheat,  wholly  (bran,  or  cortical  portion,  and  all)  reduced 
to  a  uniform  fineness  of  quality,  and  well  put  up  for  family 
use  ;  and  whoever  will  give  his  earnest  and  honest  efforts 
to  furnishing  such  a  flour,  and  keep  its  manufacture  up  to 
this  high  standard  all  the  time,  will  confer  a  lasting  benefit 
upon  his  race  and  generation,  and  find  a  remunerative 
market  for  all  he  can  produce.  The  brovm  loaf  is  to  our 
eye  as  handsome  as  the  white,  and  in  it  we  secure  all  the 
important  nutritive  principles  which  the  Creator  for  wise 
reasons  has  stored  up  in  wheat" 

As  respects  the  relative  values  of  white  flour  and  that  of 
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tile  whole  wheat,  the  following  table»  if  ^en  prozimatelj 
coirect^  ought  to  be  of  eapecial  interest  It  was  sabmitted 
by  a  Mr^  Johnson*  some  years  ago  in  Blacilcwaod^s  Magazine: 

In  x,ooo  l^t.  Wk9lt  Wheats  Fxn4  Ficur. 

Muscoiar  matter 1561be.  ISOlbs. 

Booee  and  saUse  matter. 170  "  60  *-*• 

Fatty  matter 28"  20" 

Totallneach 854  *«  210  <' 

Thb  Fnuns. 

• 

Fmits  are  ahnost  as  indispensable  to  a  healthful  dietary 
as  the  grains^  particularly  in  the  summer  season,  and  in 
warm  climates.  They  supply  those  delightful  adds  that  are 
not  only  agreeable  to  the  palate,  but  specially  suited  to  the 
needs  of  the  Tital  organisnL  They  cool  and  refresh  us  in 
the  heat  of  summer ;  they  supply  organic  fluids  to  the 
system,  replacing  those  that  are  lost  in  perspiration  from 
da>y  to  day ;  and  they  keep  the  Tital  machinery  in  good 
working  order.  If  no  other  proof  were  furnished  of  the 
natural  requirements  of  the  human  cfystem  for  fruits,  a  very 
broad  hint  is  given  in  the  fact  that  they  are  capable  of 
being  grown  in  nearly  every  quarter  of  the  habitable  globe  ; 
throughout  the  temperate  zones,  as  well  as  the  tropics,  we 
find  them  in  great  abundance. 

Another  eiddence  in  the  same  direction,  is  the  fact  that 
in  the  course  of  the  season  the  different  varieties  of  fmits 
follow  each  other  in  dose  succession,  so  that  one  is 
hardly  gone  till  another  is  ready.  And,  as  if  to  supply  any 
drfetst  that  may  arise  from  negligence  on  our  part,  or  from 
dimatio  causes,  one  quarter  of  the  globe  supplements  an- 
other to  sudi  a  degree,  that  any  local  failure  in  the  fruit 
crop  is  largdy  made  up  by  an  over-abundant  yidd  in  some 
neighlxKring  locality.  So  that  if  apples  fail  us  in  the 
Middle  States,  they  are  direcUy  8hipx>ed  from  the  North  ; 
or  if  the  flfupply  from  that  quarter  is  shorty  there  are  peaches 

0* 
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and  orangeB  in  the  South.  And  yet,  how  much  more  com- 
plete would  this  arrangement  be,  if  the  soil  were  so  culti- 
vated from  year  to  year  as  to  yield  iti9  larged  product! 
Anything  like  a  complete  failure  of  the  fruit  crop,  were 
such  a  thing  possible  in  this  country,  would  be  nothing 
short  of  a  great  national  calamity.  Next  to  the  grains, 
therefore,  in  dietetic  importance,  we  must  place  the  fruits ; 
they  minister  alike  to  the  pleasures  of  the  appetite,  and  to 
the  actual  wants  of  oiu:  bodie& 

The  soiu:  fruits,  especially,  are  the  best  of  *'  cholagogues," 
doing  away  with  all  need  of  '^  bilious  remedies,"  so  called ; 
they  stimulate  the  liver  to  its  normal  activity,  and  prevent 
that  '^  dogging  up  "  of  the  organ  which  causes  retention  of 
bile,  thickening  of  the  blood,  and  other  derangements  conse- 
quent upon  non-performance  of  functional  action.  And  it 
will  be  observed  that  those  which  have  keen  adds,  come  in 
great  profusion  just  at  the  time  we  need  them  most ;  viss., 
after  the  long  winter,  when  both  fruits  and  vegetables  are 
necessarily  scarce. 

Fruits  are  the  natural  correctives  for  disordered  diges- 
tion ;  but  the  way  in  which  many  persons  eat  them,  con- 
verts them  into  a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing.  Instead  of 
being  taken  on  an  empty  stomach,  or  in  combination  with 
simple  grain  preparations,  as  bread,  they  are  eaten  with 
oily  foods,  with  meat  and  vegetables,  pungent  seasonings, 
or  other  unwholesome  condiments  ;  or  they  are  taken  at  the 
end  of  the  meal,  after  the  stomach  is  already  full,  and  per- 
haps the  whole  mass  of  food  <' washed  down"  with  tea, 
coffee  or  other  liquid  ;  or  they  are  eaten  at  all  hours  of  the 
day ;  or  late  at  night,  with  ice-cream,  cake  or  other  rich 
desserts;  and  a  few  hours  after,  when  there  is  a  sick 
patient,  and  the  doctor  has  to  be  sent  for,  the  innocent 
frwUs  get  the  blame  of  all  the  mischief,  when  really,  their 
only  sin  was  in  being  found  in  bad  company. 

Fruits,  to  do  their  h&A  work,  should  be  eaten  either  on  an 
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empty  stomach,  or  simply  with  bread — ^never  with  yegeta- 
bles.  In  the  moming,  before  the  fast  of  the  night  has 
been  broken,  they  are  not  only  exceedingly  refreshing,  but 
they  serve  as  a  natoral  stunnlns  to  the  digestive  organs. 
And  to  produce  their  fullest,  finest  effect,  they  should  be 
ripe,  sound,  and  every  way  of  good  quality;  moreover, 
they  should  be  eaten  rmo.  What  is  better  than  a  bunch  of 
luscious  grapes,  or  a  plate  of  berries  or  cherries,  on  a  sum- 
mer morning  the  first  thing  on  sitting  down  to  breakfast? 
Or  a  fine  ripe  apple,  rich  and  juicy,  eaten  in  the  same  way? 
In  our  climate  apples  should  constitute  not  the  finishing,  but 
the  beginning  of  the  meal,  particularly  the  breakfast,  for  at 
least  six  months  in  the  year ;  and  fruits,  raw  or  cooked, 
should  make  Apart  of  the  morning  and  evening  meal  (pro- 
vided suppers  are  eaten),  during  the  entire  year. 

The  good  effects  that  would  follow  the  abundant  use  of 
fruits  are  often  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  per- 
nicious habit  of  completely  saturating  them  with  sugar. 
Very  few  fruits,  if  thoroughly  ripe  and  at  their  best,  require 
any  sugar,  particularly  if  eaten  in  the  raw  state ;  but  un- 
happily it  is  a  f  act^  that  what  was  intended  and  prepared 
for  us  as  a  great  good  in  the  matter  of  diet,  cdiould  be  trans- 
formed into  just  the  opposite.  It  is  also  a  misfortune  that 
people  in  this  country  should  so  habituate  themselves  to 
''sweet  things''  (foods  prepared  with  sugar),  that  almost 
everything  in  the  line  of  fruit  acids  "tastes  sour";  so  that 
what  would  otherwise  be  a  pleasant  acid  flavor,  must  be 
covered  with  or  cooked  in  sugar,  before  it  can  be  relished. 

The  taste  can  be  educated  in  this  direction,  as  in  its 
opposite,  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent  This  is  seen  in 
comparing  the  dietetic  habits  Emd  tastes  of  the  people  of 
this  country  with  those  of  Qreat  Britain  ;  the  former  use 
perhaps  five  times  the  amount  of  sugar  that  would  suffice 
for  the  latter.  And  cooked  fruits  that  are  "  plenty  sweet '' 
for  an  Englishman  or  Scotchman,  would  not  be  touched  by 
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the  ayerage  American  without  the  saccharine  condiment.  It 
is  worthy  of  remark,  moreover,  that  those  who  are  excessiyel j 
fond  of  sweet  fruits  or  condiments,  rarely  fail  to  call  for  the 
vniensdy  90wr^  as  lemons  or  piddes.  This,  indeed,  is  a  neces- 
sary consequence ;  for  when  the  liver  is  badly  congested 
from  the  use  of  sugar,  the  vital  instincts  naturally  call  for 
the  keen  acids,  in  order  to  empty  out  the  bile  ducts,  set 
them  in  good  working  order,  and  get  rid  of  the  debris. 

Whoever  can  induce  our  people  to  turn  their  attention 
more  largely  to  the  cultivation  of  fruits,  and  then  show  them 
the  necessity  of  making  them  a  s^t^  on  their  tables,  to  the 
exclusion  of  so  much  animal  and  fatty  foods  (particularly 
butter),  will  confer  upon  them  an  incalculable  blessing. 
Such  a  change  would  save  the  hves  of  thousands  of  children 
— ^to  say  nothing  of  those  of  a  laiger  growth — and  it  would 
make  the  ones  that  survive  better  wonik  the  saving. 

Many  persons,  with  rather  feeble  digestive  powers,  can 
not  manage  raw  fruits,  as  apples,  at  the  evening  meal ;  and 
some,  who  can  eat  them  with  impunity  at  the  beginning  of 
the  breakfast  or  dinner,  can  not  digest  them  well  at  the  end 
of  the  meal.  One  reason  for  this  is,  that  after  taking  warm 
food  into  the  stomach,  its  nerves  are  to  a  certain  degree  re- 
laxed, and  that  organ  is  no  longer  able  to  do  its  best  work. 
And  just  here  we  have  the  explanation  of  another  fact^  viz., 
that  if  the  meal  is  simply  a  cold  lunch,  raw  fruit  can  gener- 
ally be  eaten  at  the  beginning,  middle,  or  end  of  it,  without 
the  slightest  inconvenience. 

Sylvester  Graham,  M.D.,  furnishes  still  another  reason, 
which  is  probably  a  good  one,  why  raw  fruit  is  usually 
better  digested  in  the  earUer  than  the  later  hours  of  the  day. 
He  says  :  "  But  it  should  always  be  remembered  that  fruit 
of  every  description,  if  eaten  at  all,  should  be  eaten  as  food, 
and  not  as  mere  pastime,  or  merely  for  the  sake  of  gusta- 
tory enjoyment ;  and  therefore  it  should,  as  a  general  rule, 
be  eaten  at  the  table,  or  constitute  a  portion  of  the  regular 
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meaL  I  do  not  mean  as  the  dessert  of  flesh-eaters,  after 
they  have  eaten  alread j  enough  of  other  food ;  but  I  mean 
as  a  portion  of  the  regular  meal  of  vegetable-eaters^  taken 
i¥ith  their  bread,  instead  of  flesh  and  butter ;  for  their  break- 
fast and  their  dinner,  but, more  flparingly  at  their  third 
meal  or  supper,  espeoiallj  if  this  meal  be  taken  late  in  the 
day.  The  truth  is,  that  all  oooked  food,  even  under  the 
best  regulations,  impairs  in  some  degree  the  power  of  the 
stomach  to  digest  uncooked  substances ;  and  therefore,  so 
long  as  we  are  accustomed  to  cooked  food  of  any  kind,  we 
must  be  somewhat  more  careful  in  regard  to  the  times 
when  we  eat  fruit  and  other  substances  in  their  natural 
state.  The  digestive  organs  always  in  health  partake  of 
the  general  vigor  and  freshness  of  the  bo<ly,  and  always 
share  with  it  also  in  its  weariness  and  exhaustion.  Hence, 
as  a  general  rule,  so  long  as  we  are  accustomed  to  cooked 
food,  the  stomach  will  always  digest  fruit  and  other  sub- 
stances in  their  natural  state  better  in  the  early  than 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  day.  Moreover,  it  is  a  truth  of 
considerable  importance,  that  fruit  and  other  substances  in 
the  natural  state  are  digested  with  more  ease  and  comfort 
when  taken  alone,  at  a  regular  meal-time,  than  when  taken 
with  any  kind  of  cooked  food,  except  good  bread.  While, 
therefore,  human  beings,  and  especially  in  civilized  life, 
wholly  disregard  these  physiological  principles,  and  eat 
fruit  with  anything  and  everything  else,  and  at  all  hours  of 
the  day  and  night,  they  ought  not  to  be  surprised,  and  still 
less  should  they  complain,  if  they  suffer  from  their  erro- 
neous habita  But  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  if 
human  beings  will  in  a  reasonable  degree  conform  to  tho 
physiological  laws  of  their  nature,  they  may  eat  almost 
every  variety  of  esculent  fruits  which  the  vegetable  king- 
dom produoest,  with  entire  safety  and  comfort" 
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The  Yeqetablbb. 

Yegetables,  while  they  musfc  rank  second  as  compared 
with  fruits,  have  a  greater  value,  dieteticaily  considered, 
than  is  generally  accorded  to  them.  In  the  first  place,  thej 
give  bulk  to  our  food,  which  is  a  matter  of  more  importance 
than  is  commonly  supposed ;  and  in  the  next  place,  they 
furnish  a  large  amount  of  organic  fluids^  which  are  digested 
and  assimilated  by  the  system.  It  is  a  mistaken  idea  which 
some  persons  hare,  that  those  foods  are  necessarily  best 
which  contain  a  large  amount  of  nutrition  in  simaU  htUk, 
They  seem  to  forget  that  food,  to  be  properly  digested  and 
appropriated  by  the  organism,  must  contain  something 
more  than  the  mere  nutritiTe  particles ;  there  must  be 
certain  indigestible  materials  supplied  to  the  intestinal 
canal,  else  the  bowels,  having  little  to  do,  would  lose  their 
natural  tone,  and  shrivel  up,  as  it  were,  from  mere  inac- 
tivity. This  is  what  actually  happens,  to  a  certain  degree, 
when  persons  live  too  exclusively  on  white  crackers,  or  fine 
flour  bread,  and  other  highly  concentrated  forms  of  food. 

O.  Schlickeysen,  a  German  writer,  in  treating  of  this 
subject,  says:  ''The  value  of  the  various  articles  of  food 
consists  not,  as  is  generally  supposed,  in  their  chemical  con- 
stituents, but  in  a  variety  of  other  conditions,  which  we 
shall  here  mention.  In  the  first  place,  the  food  must  con- 
tain the  necessary  amount  of  water  to  maintain  the  excre- 
tory processes  through  the  breath,  perspiration,  and  other- 
wise. Fruits  contain  an  abundant  supply  of  water,  so  that 
when  they  are  eaten  freely  the  drinking  of  water  is  almost 
entirely  unnecessary ;  and  the  vegetarians  are  really  justifi- 
able when  they  say,  *We  drink  fruit*;  and  they  might  also 
add,  '  We  eat  water.' " 

Horses,  it  is  well  known,  can  not  live  exclusively  on 
grains ;  they  need  straw  as  weU— and  even  wood-shavings 
have  been  successfully  substituted  when  straw  could  not  be 
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had.*  On  the  same  principle^  if  not  to  the'  Bame  extent, 
human  beings  thrive  best  on  a  diet  that  oontainB  a  certain 
per  oenl  of  coarse  material.  For  example,  the  grains,  as 
wheats  rye,  etc,  which  are  excellent  in  themselyes,  are  not 
the  best  bj  themsehres. 

Nor  must  we  overlook  the  fact  that  our  bodies  are  made 
np  of  both  fluids  and  solids — about  one-fourth  of  the  latter 
to  three-fourths  of  the  former ;  or,  as  some  one  has  stated 
it^  in  rather  general  terms,  the  human  body  is  so  many 
pounds  of  salts,  etc.,  and  a  '^few  pailfuls  of  water."  Now, 
when  we  consider  that  the  fluids  of  the  body  are  the  first  to 
waste,  either  in  gifikneflfl  or  health,  it  will  be  seen  that  in 
order  to  supply  that  waste,  liquids  as  wdl  as  solids  are 
required  in  the  food.  The  potato,  which  is  75  per  cent 
water,  and  which  many  call  poor  in  nutritive  value,  will  of 
itself  sustain  life  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time.  Indeed, 
if  we  had  to  choose  a  single  article,  and  live  on  it  exclu- 
sively, the  potato  would  come  nearer  meeting  the  wants  of 
the  system,  so  far  as  its  fluids  are  concerned,  than  the 
grains,  which  contain  so  large  a  proportion  of  solid  matter. 
Pavy,  in  his  treatise  on  Food  and  Dietetics,  very  justly 

*  The  fottowing  paragraph  Is  from  Dr.  Graham^s  "  Science  of  Human 
life": 

**  About  thirty  years  ago,*'  says  (jrovemor  Wflltam  King,  of  Maine,  **I 
went  to  the  West  Indies,  and  during  my  Toyago  became  acquainted  wltb 
the  following  fitct,  which  may  be  relied  on  as  strictly  true.  A  vessel  from 
New  England,  with  a  deck  load  of  horses,  bound  to  the  West  Indies,  was 
overtaken  by  a  violent  gale,  which  swept  away  all  the  hay  on  board,  and 
carried  away  the  masts.  The  eaptain  was  obliged  to  feed  his  horses  on  , 
com.  After  a  while  they  began  to  droop  and  to  lose  their  appetite,  and 
at  length  wholly  refused  to  eat  their  grain,  and  began  to  gnaw  the  scant- 
lings and  spars  within  their  reach,  and  to  bite  at  the  men,  and  everything 
else  that  came  in  their  way.  The  captain  threw  piece?  of  wood  before 
them,  which  they  immediately  began  to  eat.  After  this,  he  regularly  sup- 
plied them  wiQi  a  quantity  of  cedar  shingles,  which  they  eagerly  ate  as 
they  would  hay,  and  soon  recovered  their  appetite  for  their  grain,  and 
improved  in  health  and  sprlghtllness,  and  continued  to  do  well  on  their 
ft>od  of  com  and  oedar  shingles  Ull  tbey  got  into  port.** 
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remarks  that,  physiologically,  ^'iihe  separation  of  the  ingesta 
into  ^food'  and  ^drink'  is  unsuitable ;  that  the  twofactoss 
of  life  Bxefood  and  air";  and  that  the  former  ''emhraces 
both  solid  and  liquid  matter." 

It  is,  indeed,  a  nice  point  to  determine  jusfc  what  propor- 
tion of  our  food  should  be  fluid  and  what  solid,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  indigestible  matter,  as  bran  in  wheat,  which 
is  necessary  to  the  normal  or  healthy  action  of  the  intestinal 
canal  One  thing  is  certain  :  in  warm  weather,  when  there 
is  much  waste  of  the  fluids  of  the  body  through  the  cddn, 
the  supply  of  liquid  material  musfc  be  correspondingly  larga 
Here  is  where  the  juicy  fruits,  and  even  the  'oegddbles^  sup- 
ply a  great  want  in  the  vital  economy ;  they  give  us  a  large 
amount  of  fluid  matter,  in  an  organized  BltaJbe.  Indeed,  we 
have  a  most  beneficent  arrangement  in  the  relation  of  sup- 
ply and  demand ;  when  our  needs  are  greatest  and  most 
urgent,  the  stock  of  supplies  from  Nature's  storehouse  is 
most  abundant 

In  the  early  spring,  when  we  have  grown  tired  of  ''  last 
year's  leayings,"  the  tender  vegetables  fill  our  markets  and 
delight  our  eyes  in  glad  anticipation  of  a  change  in  the 
repast  The  young  beets,  the  spinach  and  asparagus,  the 
early  cauliflower,  and  even  the  lettuce  and  onions,  have 
charms  for  us  then.  As  summer  draws  nigh,  the  varieties 
of  choice  vegetables  multiply,  giving  us  green  peas,  toma- 
toes, string  beans»  summer  squashes,  and  an  almost  endless 
variety  of  products.  Then  come  the  autumn  days,  and  with 
them  the  great  lima  beans,  the  Hubbard  squadlies,  and  the 
sweet  potatoes.  Nor  does  the  supply  fail  us  when  winter 
approaches ;  there  are  still  turnips,  potatoes,  cabbage,  win- 
ter squashes,  and  other  good  things.  Beally,  it  is  little  less 
than  wonderful  what  varieties  of  vegetable  products  there 
are,  even  in'a  single  latitude  or  climate. 

Another  feature  in  regard  to  vegetable  foods,  is  the  strong 
contrast  that  exists  in  the  flavors  of  the  several  products. 
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There  are  '*  f amilies^''  it  is  tme^  the  members  of  which  show 
their  kinship  by  a  similarity  of  flavor  and  texture ;  but  out* 
side  of  these  the  differences  or  individualities  are  strongly 
marked.  For  example,  what  is  more  unlike  in  appearance 
and  taste  than  a  cabbage  and  a  sweet  potato,  or  a  beet  and 
a  butter  befim? 

Some  of  these  vegetables  are  of  less  value  as  foods  than 
others,  their  dietetic  importance  seeming  to  consist  more  in 
the  individual  constUuerU  that  is  added  to  the  general  food 
product,  than  to  the  merit  that  belongs  to  them  separately 
considered.  To  illustrate  :  common  lettuce  does  not  seem 
to  possess  any  extraordinary  dietetic  properties ;  but  after 
a  long  winter,  when  everybody  has  tired  of  bread,  beans 
and  potatoes,  to  say  nothing  of  '*  beef,  mutton  and  ham,"  a 
fresh  bunch  of  tender  lettuce  with  a  dressing  of  lemon 
juice,  is  to  mo^t  persons  really  iuviting.  So  is  a  dish  of 
young  peas,  cauliflower  or  spinach.  Something  green  is 
wanted  after  the  old  sameness  of  dry  dishes,  and  it  would 
be  a  great  misfortune  if,  for  even  one  season,  the  gardens 
should  fail  us. 

Vegetables  and  fruits  are  so  unlike  in  their  individual 
flavors  and  characteristics,  that  they  should  not,  as  a  rule, 
be  eaten  together,  or  at  the  same  meaL  A  good  plan  is  to 
confine  the  vegetables  to  the  noon-day  repast,  letting  the 
morning  and  evening  meal  be  made  of  fruits  and  cereals 
variously  prepared.  Ordinarily,  these  latter  are  quite  suffi- 
cient for  breakfast,  though  a  dish  of  baked  potatoes  would 
not  be  a  bad  accompaniment  The  potato  is  so  unobtrusive 
in  its  nature,  that  it  rarely  creates  disturbance  eaten  with 
any  other  food.  Like  the  grains,  it  ''goes  well"  with 
either  fruits  or  vegetables,  and  it  is  about  the  only  vegetable 
of  which  as  much  can  be  said.  Not  that  well  people,  who 
scarcely  know  they  have  a  stomach,  might  not  manage  a 
meal  very  well  with  miscellaneous  combinations,  but  feeble 
stomachs  must  either  discriminate,  or  suffer.    For  a  fuller 
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elucidation  of  this  subject,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
chapter  on  Food  Combinations. 

Meat  as  an  Abticle  of  Diet. 

The  flesh  of  beaLthy  animals^  as  beef  or  mutton,  is  neither 
the  best  nor  the  worst  of  foods.  In  actual  nutritiTe  value, 
so  far  as  either  quality  or  quantity  of  nutrient  material  is 
concerned,  the  grains  will  always  stand  at  the  head  of  the 
food  products.  In  respect  to  variety,  we  have  but  to  add 
to  these  the  various  fruits  and  vegetables,  each  in  its  season 
and  in  its  highest  state  of  culture,  and  we  have,  as  many 
believe,  all,  and  the  best,  that  is  needed  for  the  sustenance 
of  our  bodie&  But  such  are  the  customs  in  modem  cook- 
ery, and  such  the  arts  Emd  inventions  of  civilized  life,  that 
these  things,  naturally  good,  are  often  transformed  into  any- 
thing but  wholesome  foods.  It  is,  therefore,  a  common 
remark,  made  even  by  those  who  do  not  approve  of  eating 
the  flesh  of  animals,  that  meats,  prepared  in  a  plain  way, 
are  far  less  injurious  than  many  other  articles  that  are  often 
found  on  our  tables  ;  such,  for  example,  as  fine  flour  bread, 
ordinary  cake,  pickles,  pungent  sauces,  preserves,  jeUies,  the 
usual  pastries,  eta,  eta  At  the  same  time  the  question 
remains,  whether  any  of  the  meat  dishes  can  begin  to  com- 
pare  with  a  fruit  and  bread  diet  (using  bread  made  from 
the  flour  of  the  whole  wheat),  either  in  nutritive  value,  or  in 
respect  to  health. 

In  the  first  place,  every  particle  of  animal  flesh  (including 
the  human),  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  laden  with  effete,  worn- 
out  material  that  is  making  its  way  out  of  the  vital  domain. 
It  is  that  kind  of  material  out  of  which  are  formed  the 
bile,  perspiration,  and  other  excretory  products,  the  bare 
mention  of  which  would  be  unsuitable  in  a  work  of  this 
kind.  These  products  are  the  results  of  a  transformation 
in  the  downward  grade — sometimes  called  destructive  assimi- 
lation— by  which  the  ingredients  of  the  animal  tissues  are 
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decomposed,  and  oonyerted  into  waste  substances.  In  the 
language  of  the  physiologist,  they  represent  the  ''physio- 
logical detritis  of  the  animal  organism/'  Every  drop  of 
venous  blood  is  laden  with  it ;  so  much  so,  that  if  an  animal 
is  not  well  bled  when  it  is  killed,  the  meat  is  actually  poi- 
soned by  it 

It  is  the  presence  of  these  waste  products  in  meat»  that 
renders  it  so  quickly  putrescent  after  life  is  extinct — unless 
some  antiseptio  is  employed,  which  shall  so  change  the 
nature  of  the  meat  itself  as  to  render  it  no  longer  the  same, 
even  jn  nutritive  value.  It  is  the  presence  of  these  that 
causes  the  chyle  formed  from  a  diet  of  meat»  and  taken 
from  the  living  vessels,  to  putrefy  in  a  few  hours ;  while 
that  which  is  elaborated  from  grains  and  other  vegetable 
products^  wiU  keep  for  weeks  with  no  material  changa  It 
is  due  to  the  presence  of  these  that  the  perspiration,  and 
indeed  all  the  excretions  of  meat-eaters,  are  more  offensive 
than  those  of  persons  living  upon  fruits  and  grains,  and 
other  products  of  the  soiL  And  just  here  we  have  an  ex- 
planation of  the  fact  that  the  flesh  of  most  carnivorous 
animals  is  so  disgustingly  filthy  and  putrescent,  that  it  is 
utterly  unfit  for  human  food.  Their  bodies  are  filled  with 
this  waste  matter,  working  its  way  a  second  time  out  of  the 
domain  of  animal  life,  and  this  time  laden  with  still  another 
portion  of  ''physiological  detritis.'* 

Persons  who  live  upon  animal  foods  have  need  to  pay 
special  attention  to  bathing,  change  of  underwear,  and  other 
habits  of  deanliness,  else  their  very  presence  wiU  reveal  the 
character  of  the  materials  out  of  which  their  tissues  are 
made.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the  case  of  individuals 
whose  sedentary  habits  prevent  them  from  throwing  off  the 
waste  matters  fast  enough  to  keep  the  body  in  a  pure,  whole- 
some condition. 

But  there  are  reasons  of  a  moral  nature  why  meat  is  not 
the  proper  food  for  man.    The  habit  of  murdering  animals 
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is  of  itself  degrading;  eyen  beef-lovisg  England  will  not»  it 
is  said,  allow  a  butcher  to  serve  on  a  jury,  particularlj  if 
the  case  to  be  tried  is  one  involving  human  life.  One  of 
the  foulest  murders  that  ever  disgraced  a  peaceful  commu- 
nity, was  committed  some  years  ago  in  Ohio,  by  a  man 
(supposed  by  his  neighbors  to  be  a  peaceable  citizen)  who 
had  spent  the  day  in  killing  hogs;  he  pursued  his  victim,  a 
young  woman,  to  the  village  church-yard,  and  there  stabbed 
her  with  the  very  knife  with  which  he  had  cut  the  throats 
ofttieawine. 

As  to  the  actual  necessity  for  a  meat  diet,  it  is  not  true, 
as  some  suppose,  that  vigorous  health  can  not  be  maintained 
without  it.  On  the  contrary,  "four-tenths  of  the  human 
race,"  according  to  Yirey,  subsist  exclusively  on  a  vegetable 
diet,  and  as  many  as  seven-tenths  are  practically  vegeta- 
rians.* 

Then,  there  is  an  argument  outside  of  physiology— one 
that  sooner  or  later  vnll  have  to  be  considered — ^why  the 
flesh  of  animals  should  not  form  a  part  of  the  diet  of  human 
beings.  At  the  present  rate  of  increase  of  the  human  fami- 
ly, the  surface  of  the  earth  vnll,  in  a  few  centuries,  be  far 
too  densely  populated  to  admit  of  the  raising  of  ftnimfllfl  to 
be  used  as  food.  For  it  has  been  shovm  that  it  would 
require  more  than  forty  times  as  much  land  to  feed  a  man 
on  meat,  as  it  would  to  feed  him  on  grains.f  It  follows^ 
therefore,  that  when  land  is  scarce,  as  it  vriU  be  when  the 
earth  is  many  times  more  thickly  populated  than  at  present, 
the  acres  will  have  to  be  utiliased  in  the  way  that  is  most 
profitable;  not  in  the  raising  of  hogs,  cattle  and  sheep,  but 
in  the  cultivation  of  grains,  and  other  products  of  the  soiL 

Ketuming  to  the  sanitary  argument  against  the  use  of 

♦See  "Physical  EducaUon,"  by  Felix  L.  Oswald,  M.B.,  published  by 
D.  Appleton  <&  Co. 

t  Soo  essay  on  "  The  Inflnenee  of  Food  on  Givflization,'*  by  Richard  A. 
Proctor,  In  the  Jforth  American  Beview  for  December,  188S. 
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animal  foods,  it  is  pnyper  to  remark  that  so  long  as  there 
are  persons  who,  from  life-long  habit  or  otherwise,  think 
they  **  must  have  it»"  they  should  at  all  events  beioart  of  dia" 
eased  meats.  The  cattle  that  are  shipped  into  New  York  for 
the  market,  have  many  oi  them  come  hundreds  of  miles  in 
ill-ventilated  cars,  often  in  hot  weather,  and  are  stowed  into 
ihem  almost  as  closely  as  they  can  stand;  here  they  are  sur- 
rounded with  a  stifling,  filthy  atmosphere,  and  frequently 
they  have  not  a  drop  of  water  on  the  whole  journey.  A 
large  per  cent,  are  disabled  from  being  trampled  underfoot; 
and  by  the  time  tliey  reach  the  city  some  of  them  are  sick 
or  dying  with  typhoid  or  other  putrid  fevers,  and  all  are  in 
such  a  feverish  condition  that  their  bodies  are  poisoned, 
through  and  through. 

Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  all  stall-fed  or  sty-fed  ani- 
mals are,  to  a  certain  extent,  diseased;  in  fact^  the  fattening 
process  is  of  itself  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  progress 
of  disease.  When  an  animal  ceases  to  take  exercise,  as  in  a 
stall,  it  also  ceases  to  throw  off  excretory  matter  promptly; 
its  liver  becomes  engorged,  the  lungs  are  pressed  upon,  the 
blood  can  not  be  properly  aerated,  and  loads  of  carbon 
retained  excretion)  in  the  shape  of /of,  are  impacted  between 
the  once  healthy  musdes,  which  are  now  every  day  getting 
smaller  and  smafler.  Fat  people,  as  wefl  as  fat  animals, 
have  small,  weak  muscles — a  fact  well  understood  by 
the  medical  student. 

The  presence  of  certiun  parasites  in  animal  foods,  is 
another  strong  objection  to  their  use.  It  is  a  weU-known 
fact  that  the  ova  of  trichinse  are  taken  into  the  human  sys- 
tem by  eating  pork,  and  especially  raw  pork;  and  it  has 
been  questioned  whether  any  moderate  degree  of  heat  would 
be  sufficient  to  kill  them.  It  is  also  perfectly  well  known 
that  the  larv®  of  the  tapeworm  may  exist  in  oxen,  sheep 
and  swine;  and  that  those  who  eat  of  the  flesh  of  these  ani^ 
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mals,  partdcnlarlj  if  it  be  not  well  cooked,  are  more  or  leB» 
exposed  to  the  tapeworm  malady.'^ 

Animals  that  are  to  be  eaten  should  be  fed  on  the  cleanest 
of  food,  and  should  have  plenty  of  pure  water  to  drink; 
they  should  never  be  kept  in  confined  places,  or  with  filthy 
surroundings.  In  f  act^  they  need  at  least  a  ten-acre  field  to 
run  in,  and  get  plenty  of  exercise  and  fresh  air,  as  well  as 
fresh  grass.  "  But  how  can  they  have  this,''  you  ask,  **  when 
the  country  becomes  densely  populated  all  through?  It 
wiU  take  more  room  for  the  animals,  than  the  people  have 
for  themselves  and  their  children."  Very  true;  and  when 
this  is  the  case,  the  people  wiU  then  be  obliged  to  Kve  upon 
fruits  and  grains,  and  the  products  of  the  garden,  which 
wiU  be  infinitely  better  for  them.  Meat  is  an  expensive 
diet»  every  way  you  take  it;  but  the  expense  in  actual  dol- 
lars and  cents,  is  the  least  part  of  it.  Used  three  times  a 
day,  as  it  is  by  very  many  of  our  people,  it  ia  anything  but 
health-producing;  and  the  doctors'  bills  often  exceed  those 
at  the  meat  market — to  say  nothing  of  the  time  lost,  the' 
suffering  endured,  and  the  actual  impairment  of  the  general 
health. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  butcher,  as  well  as  of  those  who  pur- 
chase the  meeA,  to  see  that  no  animal  is  killed  in  an  angered 
condition,  as  the  blood  is  actually  poisoned  by  the  mental 
excitement  thus  produced.  Neither  should  it  be  overheated 
by  running ;  this  sends  the  blood  to  the  capillaries ;  and  the 
flesh  which  is  filled  with  it  is  not  only  much  darker  from 
the  superabundance  of  venous  blood,  but  the  meat  is  ren- 
dered putrescent  by  it  Butchers  have  sometimes  been 
obKged  to  throw  away  a  whole  beef,  from  its  having  been 
killed  after  severe  racing ;  the  flesh  being  not  only  unfit  to 
eat.,  but  commencing  to  putrefy  very  soon  after  life  was 
extinci 


•Sec  lecture  on  «*  Worma,"  bj'  F.  Spencer  Cobbold,  M.D.,  published  in 
London,  In  1878. 
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It  -mSa  readily  be  seen,  by  glancmg  at  the  tables  given  at 
the  head  of  these  chapters,  that  aU  meats  fall  far  below  the 
grains  in  nuthtiYe  Talue.  Some  of  the  field  vegetables,  as 
sweet  and  Irish  potatoes,  artichokes  and  winter  squashes, 
contain  nearly  or  quite  as  much  solid  matter  as  meat,  and 
considerably  more  than  nulk ;  while  beans,  peas  and  lentils 
contain  about  three  times  as  much  as  ordinary  meat. 

Some  years  ago,  great  importance  was  attached  to  the 
fact  that  meats  contain  a  large  per  cent,  of  nitrogenous  sub- 
stances, these  being  considered  by  liebig  and  others  as 
highly  essential  to  the  production  of  muscular  force.  This 
theory,  however  plausible,  has  of  later  years  been  disproved 
by  able  authorities,  as  Franldand,  Traube  and  othera  In- 
deed, Liebig  himself,  who  was  the  originator  of  the  doctrine, 
has  abandoned  it  altogether.  In  like  manner,  other  pet 
theories,  as  what  were  supposed  to  be  the  ''elements of  res- 
piration,*'  the  **  heat-forming  principles,"  etc,  have  fallen  to 
the  ground,  or  at  least  lost  much  of  their  former  signifi- 
cance. The  more  rational  view  is  now  somewhat  favorably 
entertained,  that  whatever  is  best  suited  to  the  building  up 
of  the  various  structures  of  the  body,  or  in  other  words,  is 
capable  of  replacing  that  which  is  lost,  must  necessarily  be  pro- 
ductive of  vital  heat  and  vital  force,  these  being  generated  in 
the  normal qiumiUy.  Thelate  R  T.  Trail,  M.D.,  in  speaking  of 
the  doctrine  advanced  by  liebig,  remarks :  **  The  theory 
has  no  practical  value  in  dietetics,  for  the  reason  that  all 
the  elements  of  nutrition,  whether  heat-forming,  or  flesh- 
forming,  or  bone-forming,  are  sufficiently  distributed,  and 
nearly  equally  so,  throughout  all  those  portions  of  both  the 
vegetable  and  animal  kingdom  that  man  ever  does  or  can 
employ  as  food." 

AH  domestic  animals,  either  from  the  ignorance  or  negli- 
gence of  those  who  keep  them,  or  from  other  causes,  are 
liable  to  be  diseased ;  this  is  particularly  true  in  those  stocks 
raising  districts  that  are  adjacent  to  cities.    The  animals  are 
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largely  swill-fed  from  breweries ;  and  owing  to  the  increased 
value  of  land  in  these  yidnities,  they  have  leas  territory  to 
roam  over  or  feed  upon.  By  a  careful  perusal  of  the 
Reports  made  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Wash- 
ington,  it  is  easy  to  arriye  at  the  following  facts,  viz. :  That 
all  domestic  animalfli  as  horsesi  cattte,  hogs,  sheep,  and  even 
poultry,  are  subject  to  disease,  those  in  some  localities  being 
freer  from  it  than  others.  That  next  to  hogs,  fowls  ai*e 
most  liable  to  be  affected.  That  there  are  various  diseases 
among  hogs,  the  most  fatal  being  that  of  hog-cholera. 
That  the  mortality  from  this  cause  alone  is  enormous^  some 
counties  in  certain  of  the  States  losing  as  high  as  80  per 
cent,  per  annum.  That  the  value  of  farm  aninials  lost  to 
the  United  States  in  a  single  year  (1879)  exceeded  $16,000,- 
000.  That  about  two-thirds  of  this  loss  was  due  to  diseases 
among  swine.  That  these  diseases  prevailed  more  exten- 
sively in  the  Middle,  Southern  and  Western  States  than  in 
the  Northern  or  Eastern.  Improper  food,  insufficient 
housing,  and  lack  of  clean  surroundings,  seem  to  be  the  chief 
causes  of  disease  among  animal& 

PoBE-EiLTma. 

If  there  is  a  practice  in  all  Christendom  that  deserves  the 
censure  of  this  enlightened  age,  it  is  that  of  eating  swine's 
flesh.  Away  back  in  the  twilight  of  the  ages,  before  Chris- 
tianity had  been  dreamed  of,  there  were  people  upon  the 
earth  who,  for  sanitary  reasons,  if  for  no  other,  declined  to 
touch  the  unclean  thing. 

But  we,  who  live  in  the  light  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
who  boast  of  our  refinement,  our  intuitive  perceptions,  and 
our  clear-headed  forethought^  who  have  all  the  wisdom  of 
the  centuries  behind  us, — toe  do  not  hesitate  to  take  into 
our  stomachs  that  which  the  Hebrew  shoved  from  his  table 
thousands  of  years  ago,  banishing  its  very  presence  by  the 
strong  arm  of  the  law.    We,  forsooth,  are  a  wise  people! 
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What  care  we  for  certain  legal  enacbnents  enforced  by  the 
Jewish  leader,  far  back  in  history?  True,  our  children  die 
of  scrofula^  entire  famifies  having  often  been  swept  off  with 
consumption;  erysipelas  appears  in  diyers  forms,  wd 
diphtheria  (the  legitimate  result  of  foul  feeding  or  foul  air) 
is  growing  more  and  more  common  eyeiy  year.  Not  only 
so ;  there  are  every  now  and  then  sadden  and  almost  tragic 
deaths  from  trichinosis^  whole  families  being  the  victims. 
But  so  far,  these  things  fail  to  alarm  us ;  and  though  statistics 
show  that  diseases  are  multiplying  among  the  swine  them- 
selves, killing  them  annually  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands^ 
we  take  comparatively  little  heed.  Of  the  twenty  million 
dollars'  worth  of  hogs  in  the  United  States  that  were  sick  in 
1877,  about  59  per  cent.  died.  Eos  any  one  Oumghi  to  inquire 
tohai  heoarM.of  the  41  per  cenL  that  recovered  f 

If,  in  the  olden  time,  swine's  flesh  in  its  normal  con- 
dition was  not  fit  for  a  Jew,  can  we,  in  these  days,  make 
that  which  has  survived  the  ravages  of  hog-choleia,  hog- 
fever,  etc,  suitable  for  a  Christian?  It  is  said  that  Dr. 
Adam  Garke — ^who  evidently  had  an  antipathy  to  pork-eat- 
ing— having  once  been  called  upon  to  say  grace  at  a  barbecue, 
bowed  his  head  reverently,  and  uttered  these  words  :  *'  O 
liord,  if  Thou  canst  bless  under  the  GK>spel  what  Thou  didst 
curse  under  the  law,  do  Thou  bless  this  pig." 

The  hog  is  a  scavenger  by  nature,  and  by  practice  ;  it  is 
his  proper  mission  on  this  earth,  not  to  be  eaten,  but  to  eat 
up  that  which  the  nobler  animals  disdain  to  touch.  Indeed, 
he  adapts  himself  to  circumstances^  devouring  whatever  comes 
in  his  way.  He  is  equally  well  pleased  with  the  clean  ears 
of  com,  or  the  seething  contents  of  the  swill-pail ;  he  will 
dine  on  live  chickens,  or  devotur  carrion.  Nothing  is  too 
fine  or  too  foul  to  suit  his  undiscriminating  palate  ;  he  has 
been  called  ''the  scavenger-in-chief  of  all  the  back-boned 
animals.**  Truly  he  is  omnivorous.  And  yet,  bad  as  the  hog 
ifl^  it  is  not  absolutely  impossible  to  improve  his  condition. 
S 
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Put  liiTT*  where  he  can  not  get  refuse  matter,  where  he  will 
have  only  nuts,  grains,  etc,  to  feed  upon,  and  he  will  readily 
conform,  for  the  time  being,  to  his  better  surroundings ; 
and  in  process  of  time  his  flesh  would  be  improved  in 
quality.  But  his  nature  no  man  can  change ;  give  him  his 
former  haunts,  and  he  will  at  once  f aU  into  his  old  ways. 
You  can  not  educate  him. 

Will  any  one  give  a  reason  why  intelligent  people  should 
eat  him,  and  from  choice  t  11  we  must  dine  on  our  fellow 
creatures  below  us,  are  there  not  decent,  dean-feeding 
ftTiimftlfl^  as  the  ox,  and  the  sheep,  that  we  could  take  in 

preference  ? 

Tn  a  sanitary  point  of  view  the  condition  of  the  hog,  in 
hia  best  estate,  is  not  flattering.  His  scurvy  hide  (which  is 
perhaps  the  cleanest  part  of  him),  his  foul  breath,  and  his 
•filthy  feeding  habits — are  not  these  enough  to  bar  him  from 
our  tables?  Or  must  we  wait  for  such  logical  sequence  as 
is  sure  to  follow  the  violation  of  physiological  law?  Wait 
till  diseases  are  multiplied  in  kind,  and  intensified  in  char- 
acter, till  we  are  fairly  driven  from  the  no  longer  question- 
able provender?  Wait  till  our  nearest  friend  is  stricken 
with  supposed  typhoid  fever,  and  dead  of  veritable  trich- 
inosis? There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  persons  have 
sickened  and  a  number  died,  of  what  was  thought  to  be 
typhoid  fever,  when  really  the  disease  was  due  to  the 
presence  of  these  parasites  (the  trichinsB)*  in  the  system ; 
for  the  symptoms  in  the  two  diseases  are  quite  similar. 

As  stated  in  the  last  chapter,  one  of  the  principal  objec- 
tions to  the  use  of  animal  flesh  as  food,  is  the  fact  that  it  is 
filled  with  the  debris  of  the  vital  organism,  working  its  way 
through  the  capillaries  into  the  various  excretions,  and  out 
of  the  domain  of  life.  Now,  if  this  effete  matter  is  objec- 
tionable, even  in  clean-feeding  animals,  what  must  be  its 


*  TrichiD»  are  said  to  be  found  in  th«  ox  and  sheep,  as  well  as  in  the  ho^ 
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condition  as  it  is  thrown  off  from  the  tissues  of  soay- 
engers?  And  what  the  nature  of  the  tissues  themselYes^ 
when  they  are  not  only  made  out  of^  and  nourished  by  a 
diet  of  garbage^  but  are  thoroughly  sahirated  with  the 
almost  putrescent  matters  with  which  the  venous  blood  is 
laden  ?  It  is  a  fact  which  we  seem  rather  slow  to  recog- 
nize, that  the  qualiiy  of  all  animal  tissues  partakes  of  the 
charaderofthe  Tnakriakovii  of  which  they  are  made.  In  other 
words,  if  we  expect  sound  bodies  with  good  firm  tissues, 
we  must  look  to  the  nature  of  the  food  we  eat 
.  Animal  f oods,  of  all  others,  should,  if  eaten,  be  selected 
with  the  utmost  care ;  the  animals  themselyes  should  be 
well  fed,  well  housed  in  winter,  and  allowed  to  graze  from 
open  pastures  in  summer.  No  animal  or  fowl  should  eyer 
be  stall-fed,  or  sty-fed ;  and  none  with  camiyorous  or  om- 
nivorous habits,  should  be  used  as  food.  The  creature  whose 
characteristics  we  are  at  present  discussing,  combines  in 
his  personality  too  many  bad  qualities  to  give  him  a  decent 
passport  to  our  table&  He  is  of  low  organization,  and 
naturally  filthy  in  his  habits  ;  he  is  desperately  foul  in  his 
feeding,  is  often  kept  and  fattened  in  a  dose,  dirty  pig-sty, 
and  as  might  be  expected,  he  is  specially  subject  to  disease.* 
And  yet  the  hog  is  found  in  every  market  in  this  country, 
and  in  Europe  ;  though  recently  the  Gterman  and  Austrian 
markets  have  forbidden  American  pork ;  and  other  nations,  it 
is  said,  have  the  matter  under  advisement 

Nor  must  it  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that  the  use  of 
pork  is  at  all  limited  to  the  few,  or  to  the  very  poor  among 
our  people.  There  is  scarcely  one  family  in  twenty  that 
does  not  partake  of  it  in  one  form  or  another.  The  hams, 
the  shoulders,  the  side-meat,  the  pickled  souse  (head-cheese). 


*  Dr.  Jas.  C.  Jackson  makes  the  statcmeDt  based,  he  says,  on  Infonnatloii 
derlyed  from  the  pork-dea'lers  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  that  **  ninety-five  ho^ 
in  one  hundred  have  ulcers  on  their  livers  from  the  sice  of  an  ounce 
bullet  to  a  hen's  egg/' 
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the  stuffed  saosagea — ever;  part  is  in  demand.  Pickled 
pigs*  feet  are  considered  a  rare  delicacy;  and  hogs'  brains 
make  another  *'  dainty  dish."  But  it  is  left  for  the  rery 
bonrion  of  society  to  sit  down  to  what  is  called  beef  h^a-mode; 
which  is  simply  a  beef  roast  plugged  full  of  fat  i>ork,  along 
with  innumerable  spices,  etc 

Nor  is  it  enough  that  we  devour  the  seyeral  parts  of  the 
animal,  even  to  his  liyer  and  kidneys;  we  strip  the  intestines 
of  their  fat,  melt  it  down,  and  use  it  in  the  form  of  lard. 
This  latter  is  the  very  quintessence  of  the  swine;  it  is  the 
diseased  product  of  all  his  filthy  feeding;  and  it  is  this  arti- 
cle that  forms  a  staple  in  almost  every  American  family.  It 
shortens  the  biscuits^  the  plain  cakes^  and  the  pastries;  and 
it  even  finds  its  way  into  the  loaf  bread!  It  oils  the  bake- 
pans,  it  fries  the  drop-cakes,  the  doughnuts,  the  Saratoga 
potatoes,  and  all  the  other  **  fried  things,"  or  nearly  alL  In 
short,  there  is  neither  breakfast^  dinner  nor  supper  without 
it»  in  some  form  or  other. 

Do  the  people  wonder  that  they  are  aflSicted  with  scrofula; 
and  that  it  crops  out»  full-fledged,  in  a  single  generation? 
Oh  for  a  Moses  among  the  G^tilee,  to  forbid  them,  by  legal 
enactment^  the  use  of  this  vile  thing,  swine's  flesh  I 

The  late  B.  T.  Trail,  M.D.,  in  discussing  the  quality  of 
animal  foods  in  his  Hydropathic  Encyclopedia,  says:  '*  Of 
the  hog,  whose  filthy  carcass  is  converted  into  a  mass  of 
disease  by  the  ordinary  fattening  process,  I  need  only  ex- 
press my  abhorrence.  Although  swine's  flesh  and  grease, 
under  the  names  of  pork  and  lard^  are  staple  and  favorite 
articles  of  food  throughout  Christendom,  common  observa- 
tion has  long  since  traced  the  prevalence  of  scrofula,  erysip- 
elas, and  a  variety  of  glandular  and  eruptive  diseases 
resulting  from  impure  blood,  to  their  general  employment. 
If  there  are  any  animals  which  should  be  exterminated  from 
the  earth,  mad  dogs  and  fatted  hogs  are  among  them." 
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lilLS. 

Many  persons  who  discard  meat^  do  not  hesitate  to  par- 
take freely  of  milk,  eggs,  sugar,  butter,  etc.,  and  to  use 
pastries,  cakes  and  puddings,  that  are  little  else  than  a  com- 
bination of  these,  with  the  addition,  it  may  be,  of  spices  and 
other  seasonings.  Now,  a  plain  diet  of  Oraham  bread  with 
beef  or  mutton,  roasted  or  boiled,  and  a  fair  allowance  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  would  be  much  more  wholesome  than 
the  above  articles^  or  the  dishes  that  are  manufactured  out 
of  them. 

As  to  m\[k^  it  is  the  natural  diet  far  the  young.  But  for 
grown  persons,  and  especially  for  those  who  live  in  cities^ 
or  who  incline  to  sedentary  habits,  it  is  not  the  best,  or  one 
of  the  best  articles  of  diet  Before  arguing  the  question, 
however,  let  us  make  a  note  of  the  fact  that  milk  is  one  of 
those  secretions  that  is  readily  affected,  not  only  by  the  food 
the  animal  eats,  but  by  the  conditions,  physical  or  mental, 
of  the  creature  itself.  If  the  health  of  the  cow  deviates 
from  the  normal  standard,  the  character  of  the  rm'TIr  is  im- 
mediately changed;  if  she  is  mentally  disturbed,  as  by  anger 
or  fright,  the  mammary  glands  will  secrete,  not  a  whole- 
some, but  a  poisonous  fluid.  A  mother  not  unfrequently 
Mils  her  child,  or  throws  it  into  spasms,  by  nursing  it  after 
she  has  been  badly  frightened,  or  after  a  violent  fit  of  anger; 
and  many  a  child  has  been  **  salivated,  purged  and  narcotized, 
by  mercury,  drastic  purgatives  and  opiates,  respectively 
administered  to  the  mother."  * 

But  the  question  is  asked,  '^Suppose  the  animal  is  kept 
in  the  best  possible  condition,  every  way;  would  milk  be 
objected  to  as  an  article  of  diet  ?  **  Most  assuredly  not — ^for 
young  calves.  Nature  has  provided  the  very  food  that  is 
needed,  for  all  her  babes.  The  milk  of  the  cow,  like  that  of 
other  mammals,  including  the  human,  is  intended  for  the 


»  Pavy's  "Pood  and  IHetetlcs." 
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nouriahment  of  the  infant;  and  as  soon  as  the  calf  is  able  to 
taJke  more  solid  food,  the  maternal  supplies,  -where  nature 
is  not  perverted,  are  dried  up.  But  the  unnatural  practice 
of  milking  cows  has  distended  the  milk  glands,  and  thus 
converted  them,  in  a  large  measure,  into  depurating  organs; 
and  the  milk  supply  is  not  only  increased,  but  prolonged 
beyond  the  period  that  nature  intended.  Add  to  this  the 
improper  foods,  as  swill-feeding,  the  confined  air,  and  other 
unhealthful  conditions  with  which  the  animal  is  surround- 
ed, particularly  in  lai*ge  cities^  and  we  have  not  only  a  pro- 
lific source  of  disease,  but  an  explanation,  in  part  at  least, 
of  the  enormous  death-rate  among  young  children;  this,  it 
will  be  noticed,  is  always  largest  in  cities^  where  the  milk 
used  is  poorer  in  quality  than  country  milk. 

But  returning  to  the  direct  question,  suppose  we  have 
the  besi  of  milk,  from  perf ectiy  healthy  cows,  what  is  the 
real  objection  to  its  use  ?  To  this  question  there  are  two 
answers ;  the  first  is  founded  on  experience,  and  may  be 
stated  as  follows :  It  is  the  almost  universal  testimony  of 
persons  of  sedentary  habits,  dark  complexions  and  ''  bilious 
temperaments,"  that  milk,  even  of  good  quality,  does  not 
agree  with  them  ;  and  where  there  is  torpor  of  the  liver,  or 
other  dyspeptic  conditions,  it  usually  causes  distress.  The 
reason  of  this  will  directiy  appear.  As  abready  stated  (and 
herein  is  the  second  answer),  milk  is  designed  by  nature  for 
the  young  of  all  mammals  ;  it  contains  a  small  per  cent  of 
BoKd  substances,  but  enough  for  the  needs  of  the  infant ; 
and  these  substances  are  just  the  elements,  and  in  the  right 
proportionSy  to  make  those  soft,  fatty  tissues  which  the  litUe 
creature  needs  for  the  protection  of  its  small  bones  and 
delicate  organs.  As  the  child  or  young  animal  grows,  and 
the  teeth  develop,  other  and  more  solid  materials  should 
take  the  place  of  the  milk ;  this  chan  je  must,  of  course,  be 
gradual  Many  mothers  do  their  babes  harm,  and  in  fact 
make  them  sick,  by  giving  them  solid  food  before  they  are 
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able  to  masticate  it  properly.  And  no  less  detriment  is 
done  to  the  fuU-grown  child,  when  we  give  him  an  aliment 
that  requires  no  mastication  with  the  teeth,  and  which  is 
designed  only  to  make  soft,  ''baby  tissue."  Such  food  is 
now  needed  as  will  make  good,  firm  muscles^  sinewy  ten- 
dons, strong  bones,  and  all  the  other  tissues  that  belong  to 
the  adult  man  or  woman. 

*'But  how  about  cream?"  WeQ,  cream,  if  used  to  the 
same  extent^  would  perhaps  be  more  injurious  than  milk  ; 
it  contains  an  abundance  of  fatty  material,  and  if  habitually 
taken  is  a  prolific  cause  of  biliousness.  Young  children 
that  are  fed  largely  upon  cream — or  butter,  or  meat»  par- 
ticularly fat  meat — ^become  gross  and  plethoric,  and  are  apt 
to  break  out  with  boils,  or  *' scald-head";  or  if  a  nursing 
mother  uses  these  articles  to  excess,  her  child  will  suffer  in 
consequence.  Ordinarily,  cream  does  less  harm  than  milk, 
from  the  simple  fact  that  it  is  served  in  a  very  limited  quan- 
tity ;  that  is,  as  a  wndimerU,  rather  than  a  beverage  ;  and  it 
is  less  employed  than  mUk,  even  as  a  mixing  material  in 
breads,  puddings,  etc  For  grains,  mushes,  plain  puddings, 
etc.,  the  juices  of  fruits  make  a  far  more  wholesome  dress- 
ing than  cream  ;  and  were  we  in  the  habit  of  using  fruits  in 
this  way,  the  palate  would  not  only  tolerate  readily  the  new 
combination,  but  we  should  come  to  like  it. 

Milk,  if  used,  should  be  taken,  not  as  a  beverage,  but  as 
a  condiment,  and  then  very  sparingly,  particularly  by  those 
persons  who  live  in  cities  and  whose  work  is  indoors  and  of 
a  sedentary  character  ;  while  invalids,  as  a  rule,  would  cer- 
tainly be  better  without  it. 

BUTTEB  AND  IliOOS. 

If  we  dispense  with milk — that  is,  leave  it  to  the  calf,  for 
whom  nature  intended  it — ^there  will,  of  necessity,  be  no 
butter ;  and,  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  the  absence  of  it 
would  perhaps  be  no  great  loss,  it  being  by  no  means  as 
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wholesome  an  article  of  diet  as  either  milk  or  creazn.  Like 
other  oils,  it  is,  to  a  certain  degree^  indigestible  ;  not  that 
it  gives  a  ''pain  in  the  stomach,"  as  a  general  thing,  but  it 
does  not  enter  into  those  yital  changes  which  are  necessary 
to  convert  food  into  chyle  proper.  It  mixes  with  the  pan- 
creatic juice  in  the  form  of  an  emulsion  simply,  and  goes 
into  the  blood  in  that  crude  condition ;  and  being  carried 
through  the  system  by  the  capillaries,  it  is  deposited  as  fat 
in  the  various  tissues,  and  largely  in  the  skin.  From  the 
very  nature  of  its  constituents,  butter  has  Kttle  nutritive 
value  in  it ;  it*  usually  contains  3  to  5  per  cent  of  casein 
(due  to  the  presence  of  milk),  and  about  twice  that  amount 
of  water ;  the  other  substances  are  oils,  fixed  and  volatile. 
These  readily  decompose  on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere, 
and  butyric  and  other  fat  acids  are  set  free. 

Persons  who  live  largely  upon  butter  emit  a  strong  odor 
from  the  skin,  very  perceptible  to  those  who  do  not  use 
animal  foods.  The  salt  which  has  to  be  mixed  with  it  to  make 
it  ''keep,''  is  not,  to  the  hygienist^  a  desirable  addition,  for 
reasons  which  will  hereafter  be  stated.  Pereira  says: 
"Fixed  oil  or  fat  is  more  di£Blcult  of  digestion,  and  more 
obnoxious  to  the  stomach,  than  any  other  alimentary  prin- 
ciple. Indeed,  in  some  more  or  less  obvious  or  concealed 
form,  I  believe  it  will  be  found  the  offending  ingredient  in 
nine-tenths  of  the  dishes  which  disturb  weak  stomach& 
Many  dyspeptics  who  have  most  religiously  avoided  the  use 
of  oil  or  fat  in  its  obvious  or  ordinary  state  {oB/at  meaty 
marrow,  butter  and  oil),  unwittingly  employ  it  in  some  more 
concealed  form,  and  as  I  have  frequently  witnessed,  have 
suffered  therefrom.  Such  individuals  should  eschew  the 
yolks  of  eggs,  livers  (of  quadrupeds,  poultry  and  fish),  and 
brains,  all  of  which  abound  in  oily  matter,  MQk,  and  es- 
pecially cream,  disagrees  with  many  persons,  or,  as  they 
term  it» '  lies  heavy  at  the  stomach,'  in  consequence  of  the 
butter  it  contains.  Bich  cheese,  likewise,  contains  butter, 
and  on  that  account  is  apt  to  disturb  the  stomach,'' 
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SdiUckeyBen,  in  flpeakixig  of  fbe  use  of  butter,  egga  and 
oheeee,  remarkB:  *'Theee  cause  an  exoeaa  of  fat  in  the 
system,  and  an  oflenaiTe,  slimy  oonditdon  of  the  Bmcoiffl 
secretionfi  in  the  mouth  and  nose,  quite  apparent  to  those 
who,  contraiy  to  their  usual  habit^  eat  of  them.  Their 
effects  are  often  apparent  also  in  eruptions  upon  Uie  skin, 
espedallj  upon  the  face." 

Eggs  are  pretty  generally  conceded  to  be  a  '^bflious  diet"; 
and  if  eaten  freely  at  each  meal  for  a  few  weeiks,  the  whites 
of  the  eyes  usually  show  the  presence  of  bile.  The  albu- 
men (whites  of  the  eggs)  cooked  soft,  would  be  less  objeo- 
tionable  than  Hie  yolks,  which  contain  about  30  per  cent  of 
oiL  if  eggB  are  eaten  they  should  be  fresh,  their  use  not 
too  frequent,  and  confined  to  oool  weather.  The  fowls 
should  be  allowed  plenty  of  dean  texritory  to  roam  orer, 
and  an  abundance  of  fresh  water,  pure  air,  and  good  graina 
Unfortunately,  tibe  habits  of  the  bird  are  none  the  cleanest ; 
it  wiU  pidc  up  and  eat  almost  anything  that  comes  in  its 
way.  This  is  why  country  eggs  and  country  fowls  (pro- 
vided there  are  good  and  healthful  surroundings),  are 
alwaysio  be  preferred.  In  towns  and  cities,  the  chickens 
are  necessarily  confined  to  the  house  and  yard ;  whereas, 
in  the  country  they  have  access  to  the  open  fields,  and  feed 
largely  on  grains. 

Persons  who  are  subject  to  torpor  of  the  liver,  would  do 
weQ  to  refrain  from  the  use  of  either  eggs  or  butter  ;  and 
those  who  have  scnmd  livers — and  desire  to  keep  them  so— 
can  take  a  hint 

SUOAB. 

Hygienists  have  no  objection  to  the  use  of  saccharine 
matter,  all  that  &e  vital  economy  requires,  provided  it  is 
taken  in  the  natural  way ;  that  is,  in  organic  combinatum 
with  the  other  food  principles, — ^not  separated  as  a  proximate 
element  In  other  words,  the  saccharine  substances  con* 
3* 
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tained  in  fmitfly  grains  and  vegetablefi,  are  thoroughly  whole- 
some, so  long  as  we  get  them  simply  by  eating  these  natural 
products.  But  when  we  separate  them  into  starch,  sugar, 
oil  and  the  other  proximate  ^  principles,  and  think  to  take 
these  as  foods  proper,  or  in  combination  with  them,  we 
make  a  serious  mistake.  And  were  we  to  reduce  aU  our 
foods  to  their  proximate  elements,  and  then  try  the  experi- 
ment of  liying  upon  them,  we  should  in  the  end  meet  the 
fate  of  '^Megendie's  dog." 

"  But,*'  say  you,  "  we  -do  not  wish  to  confine  ourselves  to 
these  things — ^the  proximate  elements— we  only  desire  to 
use  them  in  combination  with  other  substances"  Very 
true ;  but  the  x>oint  is  just  here  :  if  the  proximate  elements, 
taken  collectively  (after  they  have  once  been  separated  from 
the  ahmentary  substances  to  which  they  belong),  are  in- 
capable of  supx>orting  animal  life,  then  they  must  be  worth- 
less individually,  no  matter  how  small  the  quantity  in  which 
we  use  them.  If  the  proximate  principles  of  food,  combine 
them  as  we  may  with  each  other,  lead  to  certain  death, 
then  it  is  plain  that  we  must  look  for  sustenance,  not  from 
these,  but  to  those  organized  materials  known  to  be  capcMe 
of  replacing  the  wasted  tissues.  And  if  any  one  desires  a  test 
in  this  matter,  let  him  try  the  e^^riment  of  making,  say 
half  his  meals  for  three  weeks,  provided  he  can  hold  out  so 
long,  out  of  as  many  of  the  proximate  principles  of  food  as 
he  may  select,  and  see  how  he  thrives  during  that  period. 
Before  the  time  is  one-quarter  expired  he  will  be  tired 
enough  of  starch,  sugar,  oil,  fibrin,  albumen,  casein,  etc., 
and  he  wiU  long  for  the  foods  proper,  in  undisturbed 
organic  combination,  in  place  of  the  miserable  trash  which 
he  has  been  attempting  to  live  upon. 

Since,  then,  these  proximate  principles  can  not  support 
animal  life,  may  we  not  reasonably  expect  that  any  consid- 
erable proportion  of  one  or  more  of  them,  taken  habitually 
with  the  food,  would  produce  abnormal  conditions  of  the 
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body?  What  are  the  facts  in  the  case?  Take,  if  jou 
please,  the  article  under  consideration,  yiz.,  sagar ;  and  let 
US  select  the  pure  white  crystals,  in  order  to  have  as  little 
organized  or  extraneous  matter  in  it  as  possible.  Try 
along  a  heaping  tablespoonful  of  this  each  night  on  going 
to  bed ;  and  if  you  wish,  you  may  repeat  the  "  dose  "  in  the 
morning  on  rising.  How  long,  think  you,  will  it  require  to 
create  a  '*  bad  taste  "  in  the  mouth,  cause  soreness  in  the 
liver,  and  constipation  of  the  bowels  ?  Try  iL  A  teaapoon- 
ful  of  white  sugar  put  into  enough  nulk  or  water  to  dissolve 
it,  and  given  to  a  young  babe,  the  quantity  being  repeated 
two  or  three  times  each  day,  would  very  soon  derange  its 
digestion,  causing  severe  constipation. 

Another  experiment  easily  tried,  is  to  double  or  treble  the 
amount  of  sugar  usuaUy  taken  in  the  food,  and  note  its 
effects.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  increased  quantity  creates 
thirsty  or  in  other  words,  slight  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
surfaces  of  the  alimentary  canal ;  and  if  the  digestion  is 
ordinarily  none  too  good,  the  sugar  will  most  likely  cause 
headache,  and  other  symptoms  of  indigestion* 

Now,  any  substance  that  can  not  be  taken  habitually,  in 
the  small  quantity  of  say  half  a  gill — ^not  even  on  an  empty 
stomach — ^without  causing  abnormal  conditions  of  the  body, 
must,  to  say  the  least,  be  set  down  as  of  littie  value,  dietet- 
ically  considered  ;  and  it  is  pretty  safe  to  conclude  that  the 
less  one  uses  of  such  an  article,  the  better.  No  family  of 
ordinary  size  can  consume  "barrels  of  sugar"  in  a  year, 
nor  half  barrels,  without  detriment  to  the  stomachs  of  its 
individual  members ;  the  difficulty,  however,  is  usually 
traced  to  any  but  the  right  cause.  It  is  quite  common  for 
persons  who  suffer,  for  instance  with  periodic  sick-head- 
ache, to  affirm  that  what  they  eat  has  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  it ;  that  the  headache  is  inherUed  from  father  or 
mother.  Did  they  ever  think  to  inquire  what  gave  it  to  the 
father  or  mother  ?    So  much  easier  is  it  to  put  the  causes 
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behind  uSj  out  -of  our  reach^  ihaji  to  correct  our  own  bad 
habita 

"But  how  can  we  do  without  sagaar?"  you  asL  Why, 
easily  enough,  at  least  as  a  rule ;  eyen  the  add  fruits,  as 
strawberries,  cherries,  etc.,  if  fully  ripened,  are  sweet 
enough  for  the  unperverted  palate.  And  if  these  fruits 
come  to  our  markets  a  little  green,  we  can  at  least  be  con- 
tent to  add  only  so  much  sugar  as  will  make  theln  as  sweet 
as  fully  ripened  fruit ;  this  amount  you  will  find  to  be  very 
little.  Some  hygienists  cook  sweet  and  sour  fruits  together ; 
preferring  to  make  the  one  kind  sweeten  the  otiier,  rather 
than  to  use  sugar.  Whether  this  plan  is  at  all  times  practi- 
cable, is  a  question  elsewhere  considered  in  this  work.  The 
fact  that  much  of  the  sugar  of  conmieroe  is  largely  adulter- 
ated, is  another  argument  against  its  use ;  a  great  deal  of 
what  is  sold  in  the  market  under  that  name,  is  glucose. 
Whether  this  substance  is  more  or  less  injurious  than  cane 
sugar  (it  is  certcdnly  less  sweet),  might  be  a  matter  of  some 
importance,  dietetically  considered.  One  thing  is  sure, 
both  are  proximate  elements,  and  as  such  are  incapable  of 
sustaining  animal  life. 

The  habit  which  some  have  of  sweetening  cooked  grains 
and  breadstuffs,  is  a  foolish  and  most  unnatural  practice; 
they  are  sweet  enough  of  themselves;  and  if  we  wei'e  to 
train  our  children  to  eat  these  foods  without  sugar,  they 
would  not  want  it.*  The  fact  is,  we  like  the  saccharine  con- 
diment in  just  those  dishes  in  which  we  have  been  taught  to 
eat  it^  and  in  no  others.  For  example,  we  do  not  want  sugar 
in  mashed  potato,  cauliflower,  or  string  beans,  any  more 


*  "  sir  Anthony  Carlisle  relates  an  anecdote  from  his  experience  among 
the  Arctic  Inhabitants :  *  The  most  northern  races  of  mankind,'  he  says, 
*  were  found  to  be  nnacquainted  with  the  taste  of  sweets,  and  thetr  In- 
fants made  wry  faces,  and  sputtered  oat  sngar  with  disf^t ;  but  the  iitUo 
urchins  grinned  with  ecstasy  at  the  sight  of  a  bit  of  whalers  blubber.'  ''— 
Pavy^s  **  Food  and  Dietetics,*'  page  412. 
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than  we  would  reSdi  salt  or  pepper  ia  strawbemefl^  stewed 
pining  or  eipj^e  saaoe.  In  other  words,  habit  enables  us  to 
relish  what  we  would  otherwise  barely  tolerate. 

Salt, 

The  fact  that  chloride  of  sodium,  or  oommoii  salt^  is 
ordinarily  found  in  the  secretions  and  excretions  ot  the 
human  body,  and  also  in  the  blood,  has  given  rise  to  the 
belief  that  it  is  a  necessary  constituent  in  human  food.  And 
some  physiologists  have  gone  so  far  as  to  make  the  state- 
ment that  it  mtist  be  ealeuy  or  the  general  health  will  suffer. 
Admitting,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  that  salt  is  one  of 
the  proximate  principles  legitimately  obtained  from  the 
tissues  of  the  human  body,  and  that  it  is  therefore  indis- 
pensable in  the  vital  economy,  the  question  arises,  why  we 
should  eai  it,  any  more  than  that  we  should  eat  chloride  of 
potassium,  or  carbonate  of  lime,  or  phoqihate  of -magnesia. 
They,  too,  are  found  in  the  bones,  and  are  obtainable  from 
them;  then  why  not  eat  these?  The  reply  is,  that  there  is 
no  need;  that  the  grains  and  other  food  products  of  the 
earth  contain  all  the  elements  necessary  to  moike  these  several 
constituents.  This  is  very  true;  and  it  is  equally  true  that 
the  products  named  contain  the  ciher  proximate  principles 
— all  of  them — ihtA  are  found  in  the  human  body  in  its 
normal  condition. 

In  dealing  with  this,  the  physiological  argument,  we  may 
as  well  recc^fnize  the  fact  that  tiie  chloride  of  sodium  found 
in  the  perspiration  or  other  excretions,  and  also  in  the 
saliva^  milk,  tears,  and  other  secreted  fluids,  as  well  as  in 
the  blood,  is  largely  if  not  wholly  due  to  the  presence  of  the 
salt  taken  with  the  food;  and  the  fact  that  it  is  found  in 
these  fluids  is  no  proof  whatever  that  it  belongs  there.  "We 
can  easily  put  into  the  stomach,  whiskey,  sulphur,  iodine, 
strychnme,  almost  any  thing,  and  afterward  find  these  sub- 
stances in  the  blood,  and  in  most  or  ail  of  the  secretions  or 
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excretioDS  of  the  body.  PeiBons  who  live  without  salt  find 
that  the  perspiration,  tears,  saliva^  and  also  the  blood,  lose 
their  saline  taste,  even  in  a  few  weeks  or  months.  And  if 
we  were  to  select  for  experiment  those  wild  animals  known 
to  live  without  salt,  as  rabbits,  squirrels,  etc,  it  might  be  a 
question  whether  anything  short  of  a  destructive  analysis 
of  their  tissues  would  reveal  the  presence  of  actual  chloride 

of  sodium. 

But  suppose  we  should  find  it ;  what  would  this  prove? 
Simply  that  the  vital  organism  has  the  power  to  create 
out  of  the  foods  furnished  from  the  natural  products  of  the 
soiL  those  substances  which  it  needs  iz^  the  vital  economy  ; 
and  if  it  has  this  power  in  the  wild  animals,  the  presumption 
is  that  the  same  power  is  not  wanting,  either  in  domestic 
animals  or  human  beings. 

But  it  has  been  said  that  experience  is,  after  a]l«  the  best 
test  in  these  matters ;  and  that  it  is  well  known  that  not 
only  human  beings,  but  the  domestic  animals,  require  salt 
to  keep  them  in  healthful  conditions.  This  latter  statement 
is  pure  assumption — ^nothing  more — ^the  facia  being  on  the 
other  side.  And  the  still  more  extravagant  assertion,  viz., 
that  disease  and  death  wiU  follow  the  leaving  off  of  salt  is  with- 
out a  shadow  of  truth  in  it.  There  probably  never  was  a  time 
in  the  world's  history  when  there  were  not  people  who  lived 
and  thrived  without  it,  and  also  without  meai  Certain  it  is, 
that  there  are  such  at  the  present  day,  both  in  savage  and 
civilized  life.  But  so  much  has  habit  to  do  with  our 
opinions,  that  there  is  perhaps  not  one  person  in  ten  who 
does  not  believe  that  salt  is  absolutely  essential  to  the 
health,  and  even  comfort,  of  the  domestic  animal&'*'    The 


*  Dr.  GraLaza,  in  his  "  Science  of  Haman  Life,"  says  :  *'  It  is  a  little  re- 
marlcable  Uiat  some  have  contended  for  the  necessity  of  salt  as  an  article 
in  the  diet  of  man,  to  counteract  the  putrescent  tendency  of  animal  food 
or  flesh-meat,  when  there  is  not  a  carnivorous  animal  in  nature  that  even 
uses  a  particle  of  it ;  and  few,  if  any,  of  the  puraly  flesh-eating:  portions  of 
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fact  in  the  case  is  simply  ibis :  nearly  all  these  animalfl — 
at  least  in  the  United  States — ^have  been  trained  to  the  use 
of  it  (as  will  presently  be  shown),  just  as  human  beings 
have  been;  and  the  probability  is  that  not  one  of  them 
would  touch  the  article  if  its  taste  had  not  been  already 
perverted. 

Any  American  who  has  visited  the  rural  districts  of  Scot- 
land for  the  first  time,  will  at  once  remark  that  the  horses, 
cattle  and  sheep,  are  among  the  finest  that  he  has  ever  seen  ; 
the  cattle  and  sheep  especially  are  far  superior  to  the 
average  of  them  in  this  country.  No  doubt  something  is 
due  to  the  better  and  more  humane  treatment  in  feeding 
and  housing  them  ;  these  fine  cattle,  sheep  and  horses,  how- 
ever, are  never  given  salL  The  only  cattle  in  the  Cheviot 
Hills  that  ever  taste  it  (and  no  doubt  the  rule  is  general 
throughout  the  country),  are  those  that  are  fattened  for  the 
market.  And  just  here  are  two  important  facts  to  be 
noted.*  One  is,  that  these  cattle  at  first  refuse  the  salt,  but 
by  sprinkling  it  lightly  over  the  food,  they  will,  rather  than 
starve,  eat  tiie  latter  with  the  sprinkle  of  salt  on  it ;  and 
finally  they  come  to  like  the  thing  itself.  The  other  fact  to 
make  a  note  of  is  this  :  their  owners  give  it  to  the  cattle  for 
the  purpose  of  making  them  eat  more  tumipe.  In  other 
words,  by  creating  a  feverish  or  inflamed  condition  of  the 
stomach  (which  salt  wHl  do — and  all  the  more  if  the  animal 
is  unused  to  it),  the  cattle  gorge  themselves  with  the  juicy 
turnips  to  quench  their  thirst ;  they  also  drink  more  water, 
as  a  matter  of  course.  This  increased  feeding  causes  them 
to  lay  on  adipose  tissue  rapidly  ;  or  in  other  words,  it  pre- 
pares them  more  quickly  for  the  market 


the  baman  family  ever  use  it  Id  any  measure  or  manner ;  and  most  por- 
tions of  the  human  family  who  suhsist  mostly  on  vegetable  food,  wholly 
abstain  from  it" 

*  These  facta  were  obtained  from  a  native  of  Scotland,  who  was  familiar 
with  the  raising  and  breeding  of  cattle,  and  other  farm  stock. 
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The  horses  and  sheep,  bs  before  stated,  never  taste  salt ; 
in  fact,  the  sheep  are  far  too  nttmerous  and  too  frisky,  as 
they  run  over  their  native  hills,  ever  to  be  **  salted  **  by  the 
shepherds ;  and  they  are  perfect  paragons  in  physical  pro- 
portions^  as  well  as  in  mnscnlar  activity.  ''But,**  say  you, 
''they  get  it,  from  living  so  near  the  sea  ;  from  the  grass, 
and  the  em*."  Eidicnlous  I  The  air  of  Scotland  is  as  free 
from  saline  properties  as  it  is  in  this  country ;  and  so  is  the 
grass  on  the  Cheviot&  The  salt  in  the  sea  is  not  *' evap- 
orated" into  the  air ;  neither  is  it  ^'deposited"  in  the  soil 
that  covers  those  great  masses  of  uplifted  rock,  known  as 
the  "  hills  of  bonny  Scotland."  It  bas  been  stated  that  the 
farmers  in  Kentucky  who  raise  fine  horses,  made  the  dis- 
covery years  ago,  that  by  leaving  off  the  use  of  salt  their 
horses  thrived  better,  and  had  finer,  sleeker  coats  in  conse- 
quence. 

It  now  remains  to  account  for  the  fact  that,  as  a  rule,  the 
horses,  cattle  and  sheep,  in  this  country  show  no  antipaithy 
to  it,  but  on  the  contrary,  seem  to  relish  ii  The  question 
is  easily  answered ;  they  nurse  it  in,  witii  their  mothers' 
milk,  which  is  already  impregnated  with  it»  owing  to  the 
habit  of  **  salting "  among  farmers.  So  that  the  calf,  like 
the  young  child,  gets  the  taste  of  salt  with  its  nutriment 
from  the  hour  of  its  birth. 

''But  what  about  the  wild  animals  that  go  to  the  salt 
licks  ?  "  is  the  next  question.  This  might  be  answered  by 
asking  another :  "  What  of  the  wild  animalfl  that  do  not  go 
to  the  licks ;  if  salt  is  necessary  for  some,  why  not  for  all?  " 
And  we  know  that  wild  animals,  as  a  rule,  never  taste  it. 
We  also  know  that  it  is  positively  injurious  to  some  of  them. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  salt  fed  to  birds,  and  even 
chickens,  will  kill  them  ;  and  a  good  supply  of  it  about  the 
roots  of  trees  will  destroy  them.  Of  the  deer  that  are  said 
to  go  to  the  licks,  Dr.  Graham  says  :  "As  to  the  instinct  of 
the  lower  animals,  it  is  not  true  that  there  is  any  animal  in 
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nature,  whose  natoral  history  is  knoim  to  man,  which  in- 
stmddTdy  makes  a  dietetic  use  of  salt.  It  is  true  that  some 
herbivorous  aTiiTnft]fl>  such  as  the  deer,  when  the j  are  dis- 
eased by  worms^  grubs,  or  bots,  in  the  alimentary  cavity, 
will  instinctiyely  go  in  pursuit  of  salt,  not  as  an  article  of 
diet,  not  as  a  seasoning  to  their  food,  but  purely  as  a  medi- 
cine, to  destroy  the  animals  in  their  stomachs  ;'*'  and  they 
never  instinctiyely  use  it  at  any  other  time,  nor  for  any 
other  purposes." 

It  is  often  asked  whether  any  immediate  pathological 
effects  follow  the  use  of  salt.  Let  the  person  who  asks  this 
question,  try  taking  dofM^  the  usual  quantity  of  this  condi- 
ment,at  dinner ;  in  less  than  an  hour  there  will  be  a  burning 
in  the  stomach  (local  inflammatory  action)  which  wiU  call 
loudly  for  water ;  this  feverish  condition  may  last  a  good 
part  of  the  afternoon,  or  it  may  pass  off  as  the  salty  sub- 
stance is  carried  out  of  the  stomach.  A  better  test  is  to 
take  the  salt  itself,  undiluted  except  with  a  litQe  water ;  try 
a  tablespoonf ul  if  you  hke,  on  an  empty  stomach.  (This 
amount  of  a  food  proper,  as  rice,  oatmeal  mush,  or  good 
apple  sauce,  taken  by  a  hungry  man,  ought  not  to  cause  any 
unpleasant  sensationsi)  If  you  are  not  a  most  inveterate 
salt-eater,  the  quantity  named  wiU  produce  nausea^  and  per-* 
haps  vomiting.  But  to  save  the  trouble  of  so  unpleasant  an 
experiment^  suppose  we  take  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Qraham. 
He  says: 

^  Salt  is  a  mineral  substance,  and  is  wholly  innutritions 
and  indigestible.  If  a  tabkq)oonful  of  it  be  dissolved  in 
half  a  pint  of  water,  and  introduced  into  the  human 
stomach,  it  is  immediatdy  perceived  by  the  organic  sensi- 
bilities of  that  organ  as  an  offending  or  disturbing 
substance  ;  great  irritation  is  produced ;  the  vital  forces,  if 
not   exceedingly   impaired  react    with  energy  ;    mucous 

*  Dr.  Graham,  who  did  not  'bdievt  much  In  medicine,  was  evidently  will- 
ing to  give  the  worms  the  benefit  of  the  "  art  kUlatlTe." 
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and  serous  secretions  are  rapidly  increased  in  the  gastric 
cavity^  to  protect  the  mucous  membrane  from  its  acrid 
and  irritatiiig  qualities ;  much  distress  is  experienced  by 
the  indiyidual,  and  nausea  and  vomiting  generally  succeed, 
as  an  instinGtive  means  of  expelling  the  offending  cause 
from  the  vital  domain ;  and  in  all  cases,  considerable  por- 
tions of  it  are  driven  through  the  pyloric  orifice  in  the 
intestines,  where  great  irritation  is  also  produced  by  it,  and 
it  is  soon  expelled  from  the  bowels,  with  large  quantities  of 
serum  secreted  from  the  blood  to  dilute  and  flood  away  the 
irritating  substance,  and  thus  protect  the  living  parts  on 
which  it  acts,  and  the  vital  interests  of  the  system  generally, 
from  its  pernicious  effects.  When  salt  is  taken  into 
the  stomach  in  small  quantities  with  food,  the  result  is 
somewhat  different  If  the  stomach  is  perfectly  healthy  in 
all  its  properties  and  powers,  however  small  the  quan- 
tity of  salt^  it  is  immediately  detected  by  the  undepraved 
sensibilities  of  the  organ,  and  a  vital  reaction  takes  place 
corresponding  in  energy  and  extensiveness  with  the  quan- 
tity and  strength  of  the  offending  substances,  and  by 
the  mucous  and  serous  secretions  which  are  promptly  pro- 
duced, the  parts  are  protected,  and  the  salt  is  so  diluted  as 
to  be  rendered  no  longer  very  dangerous  to  the  delicate 
vital  properties  of  the  tissues  on  which  it  may  act.  It  is 
therefore  not  expelled  from  the  alimentary  cavity  by  vomit- 
ing nor  purging,  but  is  taken  up  in  a  state  of  solution  by 
the  absorbents  of  the  stomach,  and  mingled  with  the 
blood  of  the  portal  veins ;  not  in  any  case  nor  degree, 
however,  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  vital  economy,  but  to 
be  expelled  from  the  vital  domain  through  the  kidneys, 
lungs,  skin  and  other  depurating  organs  of  the  system,  as 
a  foreign  substance.  By  the  long  and  habitual  use  of 
this  substance,  however,  the  organic  sensibilities  of  the 
stomach,  and  of  all  the  other  parts  of  the  system,  become 
BO  much  impaired  by  its  qualities,  that  they  no  longer  make 
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80  energetic  a  resistance  to  it  as  when  iiiey  are  healthy  and 
nndepraved,  and  the  salt  is  graduaUy  permitted  to  pass 
more  and  more  freely  into  the  general  circulation,  and  be 
diffosed  throughout  the  whole  vital  domain,  pervading 
the  minute  vessels  of  the  glands  and  other  parts,  and  becom- 
ing so  permanently  a  quality  of  the  serum  of  the  blood  as 
to  be  regarded  by  many  as  an  evidence  of  the  necessity  for 
its  dietetic  use." 

"  The  facts  in  regard  to  the  dietetic  use  of  salt,  then,  are 
these  : — ^1.  Salt  is  wholly  innutritious — ^it  affords  no  nourish- 
ment to  any  structure  or  substance  of  the  human  body.  2. 
it  is  utterly  indigestible — ^it  enters  the  body  as  a  mineral 
substance — it  is  absorbed  unchanged  as  a  mineral  substance 
— it  goes  the  rounds  of  the  general  circulation  as  an  unas- 
similated  mineral  substance — and  is  finally  eliminated  from 
the  body  through  the  kidneys,  lungs,  skin,  etc.,  as  an  tmas- 
similated  mineral  substance.  3.  Its  acrid  quality  is  offen- 
sive to  the  vital  sensibilities  of  the  organs,  always  causing 
vital  reaction  or  resistance,  and  this  vital  reaction  constUutea 
the  only  stimiUaiion  ever  produced  by  8aU^  and  is  therefore 
always  attended  with  a  commensurate  degree  of  irritation 
and  vital  expenditure,  and  followed  by  a  correspondent 
d^ree  of  indirect  debility  and  atony ;  and  consequently  it 
always  and  inevitably  tends  to  produce  chronic  debility, 
preternatural  irritability,  and  disease ;  the  stomach,  intes- 
tines, absorbents,  veins,  heart,  arteries,  and  all  the  other 
organs  of  the  system,  are  always  irritated,  exhausted  and 
debilitated  by  its  presence.  4.  It  never  in  any  measure 
promotes  digestion  nor  any  of  the  assimilating  functions  of 
the  system ;  on  the  contrary,  it  always  retards  those 
functions,  and  is  unfavorable  to  all  the  vital  changes 
Where  a  stomach  has  been  greatly  debauched  and  its 
energies  prostrated,  the  sudden  and  entire  abstraction  of  salt 
and  all  other  stimulants  from  the  food  would  undoubtedly 
leave  that  organ  in  a  temporary  state  of  atony  or  depres- 
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sion,  which  would  unfit  it  for  the  performaaice  of  its 
function.  But  it  is  entirely  certain  that,  in  a  stomach  whose 
powers  and  sensibilities  are  unimpaired  and  heal&y,  salt 
always  retards  digestion  and  embarrasses  the  function  and 
diminishes  the  functional  powers  of  the  organ ;  and  the 
impaired  stomach  receives  tone  from  it  only  upon  a  prin- 
ciple which  is  always  and  inevitably  unfriendly  to  its  own 
physiological  interests,  and  to  those  of  the  system  in 
general  And  this  is  all  true  of  every  other  assimilating 
function  and  process  of  the  vital  economy ;  and  hence  it  is 
a  well-ascertained  truth  in  the  science  of  physiology,  that 
the  dietetic  use  of  salt  is  unfriendly  to  all  the  processes  of 
assimilation,  nutrition  and  secretion,  in  the  vital  economy. 
5.  It  always,  in  proportion  to  the  freedom  with  which  it  is 
used,  diminishes  gustatory  enjoyment.  It  is  true  that 
there  are  some  substances  eaten  by  man,  whose  qualities 
are  such  that  they  are  rendered  more  tolerable  by  the  use 
of  salt  than  they  would  be  without  it ;  but  it  is  neverthe- 
less true  that  the  use  of  salt  with  those  substances  always 
and  necessarily  impairs  the  nicely  discriminating  power  of 
the  organ  of  taste,  and  taikes  away  the  delicate  perception 
of  the  agreeable  qualities  of  more  'proper  food,  and  thereby 
on  the  whole  immeasurably  diminishes  the  amount  of  gus- 
tatory enjoyment  in  the  course  of  an  ordinary  life.  In- 
credible as  this  may  appear  to  many,  every  intelligent  in- 
dividual may  demonstrate  its  truth  by  three  months'  faa 
experimeni" 

Now  comes  the  query,  how  it  came  about  tiiat  whole 
nations  of  people  took  to  the  use  of  salt>  and  continued  it 
through  successive  ages.  The  reason  is  obvious :  it  was  no 
doubt  a  necessity,  after  the  introduction  of  animal  foods ; 
for  in  order  to  keep  these  from  putrefying,  particularly  in 
warm  climates  and  on  long  journeys,  an  antiseptic  was 
indispensabla  A  suitable  substance  for  preserving  meats 
from  decay,  was  found  in  common  salt ;  and  though  it  so 
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cfaaoged  the  nature  of  the  meat  as  to  render  it  harder  to 
digest,  and  vexy  much  leas  nutritious,'*'  still,  it  kept  it  from 
going  to  total  destruction.  Then,  as  the  flesh-eaters  partook 
of  the  salted  meat  they  not  only  came  to  like  it^  but  they 
also  relished  the  Yegetables  that  were  cooked  with  it. 

To  be  brief,  one  can  learn  to  eat  and  like  almost  anything^ 
by  simply  continuing  the  use  of  it ;  and  the  fact  that  it 
pleases  the  palate^  is  no  proof  either  of  its  wholesomenesa. 
or  of  its  rdative  nutritiye  value.  But  if  there  is  any  one 
artide  of  food  or  drink  that  we  can  not  leave  off,  even 
for  a  day,  without  great  discomfort  (as  wine,  tea,  coffee  or 
a  good  salted  beef-steak),  we  may  rest  assured  that  that 
article  is  doing  us  harm  ;  or  in  other  words,  that  it  is  not 
simply  a  food,  but  to  a  greater  or  lees  degree  a  BtimularU ; 
and  just  to  the  extent  that  we  are  enslaved  by  it^  to  thaJb 
extent  are  we  already  injured. 

A  diet  of  salted  meats,  as  almost  every  one  knows,  pro- 
duces scurvy,  the  disease  being  caused  by  the  combined 
effects  of  8aU  and  grease.  Bichard  T.  Colbnm,  of  New 
York,  who  is  a  hygienist,  has  written  a  small  work  on  ''The 
Salt-Eating  Habit,"  from  which  the  following  quotations 
are  taken  :  "  I  am  told  by  an  Italian  who  has  lived  among 
them,  that  the  Algerines  do  not  eat  salt'^  neither  do  the 
Indian  tribes  on  the  Columbia  Biver,  and  Puget  Sound — 
among  whom  the  writer  has  traveled.  ''I  am  assured  by 
many  of  the  great  herders  in  Texas,  Oolorado  and  Califor- 
nia, that  the  native  cattle  are  not  fed  salt,  never  see  it,  and 


*  Pavy  says  :  **  The  effect  of  a  sallae  is  to  depreciate  tbe  nntrltive  value 
of  the  article  by  cztracUn^  the  soluble  constitueuts,  and  by  also  hardeuinn; 
the  texture,  so  as  to  render  It  difficult  of  digestion.*'  He  also  says :  "  The 
analysis  of  brine  shows  that  the  process  of  saltinfi:  must  materially 
diminish  the  nutriUTe  value  of  meat,  for  it  is  found  to  contain  a  lan^o 
portion  of  the  ingredients  of  its  juice.  Lieblg  estimates  the  loss  of 
nutritive  value  as  amounting  to  one-third,  or  even  onc-balf.  Soaking 
salted  meat  in  water  removes  its  saltness,  but  can  not,  of  course,  restore 
the  nutritive  principles  that  have  been  losV^'-^Food  and  DieUHa, 
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will  not  eat  it  if  offered."  ''I  have  both  homes  and  cows 
that  do  not  and  will  not  eat  salt  if  offered  to  them.  The 
parents^  when  I  cut  off  the  supply,  did  not  suffer  percepti- 
bly, and  in  a  short  time  unlearned  the  habit.  Neither  the 
old  ones  nor  their  progeny  will  touch  it  now/'  "A  hiingiy 
cow  will  eat  what  is  called  '  salted  hay/  whereon  the  brine 
of  the  sea  has  cxystaUized ;  but  invariably  the  same  cow  will 
turn  from  it  to  good,  well-cured  meadow  hay."  "The 
whole  of  the  birds  avoid  salt.  It  is  fatal  to  chickens  and 
tame  birds,  as  every  housewife  knowa"  Chicken-cholera^ 
this  writer  thinks,  is  caused  in  part  by  the  salted  food  given 
the  fowls  from  the  table,  wild  birds  not  being  subject  to 
disorders  of  this  kind.  He  further  adds,  "I  believe  it  is 
weU  ascertained  that  when  hogs  get  a  moderate  amount  of 
brine,  or  pickled  salt  meat,  it  is  impossible  to  save  them." 
Mr.  Oolbum  is  firmly  of  the  belief  that  the  use  of  salt  is  a 
prolific  cause  of  impaired  digestion,  owing  to  the  unnatural 
flow  of  saliva  and  other  digestive  fluids  which  it  stimulate& 
He  also  thinks  that  by  causing  indigestion,  it  to  some  extent 
injures  the  teetL 

All  hygienists  who  have  totally  abstained  from  the  use 
of  salt,  even  for  a  few  months,  lose  their  relish  for  it,  and 
after  a  time  it  becomes  positively  distasteful  And  to  illus- 
trate the  force  of  habit — even  in  leaving  it  off — it  is  a 
matter  of  common  observation  that  unsalted  foods  which 
only  come  to  the  table  occasionally,  are  less  relished  than  those 
that  are  eaten  daily.  Another  experience,  which  every  one 
has  to  find  out  for  himself,  is  this  :  salt  when  taken  by  any  one 
not  accustomed  to  its  use,  invariably  creates  thirst;  and 
where  there  has  been  chronic  inflammation  in  any  part  of 
the  alimentary  canal,  and  it  has  disappeared,  owing  to  strict 
hygienic  living,  salt  food,  used  even  for  a  short  time,  gener- 
ally causes  its  reappearance. 
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Peppeb  and  othes  Condimemtb. 

Pepper  is  not,  like  salt,  a  mineral  substance  :  it  is  a  vege- 
table x>oi8on.  Flies  ^nll  not  touch  it,  neither  vnH  they  eat 
salt.  Black  pepper,  if  taken  on  an  empty  stomach  in  the 
moderate  quantity  of  a  teaspoonful,  ^nll  either  be  promptly 
ejected,  or  it  will  cause  great  disturbance  in  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  and  also  in  the  heart's  action  after  it  enters  the 
circulation.  It  is  in  no  sense  a  food,  but  in  every  sense  a 
stimulant,  which  is  but  another  name  for  a  substance  non- 
usable  by  the  vital  organs,  and  therefore  to  be  thrown  out 
of  the  vital  domain.  Bed  or  black  pepx)er  is  a  prolific 
cause,  as  are  all  stimulants,  of  enlargement  of  the  blood- 
vessels, and  ultimately  of  disease  of  the  heart  Its  imme- 
diate effect  upon  the  tongue,  throat,  stomach  and  bowels  is 
to  create  increased  action,  not  only  of  the  capillaries,  caus- 
ing temporary  congestion  and  even  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  surfaces,  but  also  of  the  organs  which  secrete  the 
digestive  fluids.  Its  uUimate  effect  is  to  weaken  and  deaden 
these  organs,  by  repeated  stimulation  to  abnormal  action  ; 
it  also  impairs  or  destroys  the  nerves  of  taste  in  the  mouth, 
together  with  the  gastric  or  other  nerves  which  aid  in  the 
process  of  digestion.  When  these  are  weakened  by  stimu- 
lants, the  functions  themselves  are  necessarily  impaired ; 
and  confirmed  dyspepsia,  with  its  attendant  train  of  bad 
symptoms,  brings  up  the  rear. 

It  is  needless  to  say,  that  ginger,  spices,  nutmeg,  ciima- 
mon,  and  all  that  class  of  condiments,  however  much  they 
may  vary  iu  quality,  are  stimulating  to  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree, and  must  be  put  into  the  list  of  "things  forbidden," 
in  the  hygienic  dietary.  The  habit,  every  year  increasing, 
of  using  spices  and  condiments  in  almost  every  article  of 
food,  and  in  such  large  quantities,  can  not  be  too  severely 
condemned.  The  end  must  be  hopeless  indigestion,  with 
prostration  of  the  nerves  which  supply  the  digestive  organsi, 
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and  detriment  or  ruin  to  the  entire  efystem.  In  the  language 
of  Sylvester  Graham,  "  The  stem  truth  is,  that  no  purely 
stimulating  substance  of  any  kind  can  be  habitually  used 
by  man,  without  injury  to  the  whole  nature."  Nor  does  Dr. 
Graham  stand  alone  in  his  views  on  this  subject  Pereira 
says :  ''The  relish  for  fiayoring  or  seasoning  ingredients 
manifested  by  almost  every  person,  wonldlead  us  to  suppose 
that  these  substances  serve  some  useful  purpose  beyond 
that  of  merely  gratifying  the  palata  At  present,  however, 
we  have  no  evidence  that  they  da  They  stimulate,  but  do 
not  seem  to  nourish.  The  volatile  oil  they  contain  is  ab- 
sorbed, and  then  thrown  out  of  the  system,  still  possessing 
its  characteristic  odor."  Dr.  Beaumont  is  essentially  of  the 
same  opinion.  He  remarks :  **  Clondiments,  particularly 
those  of  a  spicy  kind,  are  non-essential  to  the  process  of 
digestion  in  a  healthy  state  of  the  system.  They  afford  no 
nutrition.  Though  they  may  assist  the  action  of  a  debili- 
tated stomach  for  a  time,  their  continual  use  never  fails  to 
produce  an  iadirect  debility  of  that  organ.  They  affect  it 
as  alcohol  and  other  stimulants  do — ^the  present  relief  af- 
forded, is  at  the  expense  of  future  suffering." 

In  doing  away  with  spices  and  condiments,  we  must  also 
dispense  with  pickles ;  iJiere  is  nothing  in  a  picJde  to  redeem 
it  from  hopeless  condemnation.  The  spices  in  it  are  bad, 
the  vinegar  is  a  seething  mass  of  rottenness,  full  of  animal- 
cuke,  and  the  poor  little  innocent  cucumber,  or  other  vege- 
table, if  it  had  very  little  ''character"  in  the  beginning, 
must  now  fall  into  the  ranks  of  the  "  totally  depraved." 

DBDnnKG  AT  Meals. 

Among  the  other  "  odd  things  *'  that  hygienists  believe  in, 
is  to  abstain  from  drinking  at  meala  In  the  first  place,  we 
do  not  see  any  necessity  for  it ;  if  the  horse  or  ox  can 
eat  dry  grain  without  stopping  between  mouthf  uls  to  take  a 
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sip  of  water,  why  ahoold  not  we  manage  to  swallow  our 
foods,  which  ore  much  more  moist,  without  reeorting  to  the 
**  washing-down  "  process? 

Like  the  habit  of  taking  only  a^  foods,  that  of  drinking 
at  meals  is  exceedingly  detrimental  to  good  digestion. 
The  evils  it  brings  are  manifold.  In  the  first  place,  it  in> 
dines  one  to  taking  too  large  monthfulsi  and  this»  added  to  the 
fluid  poured  down  with  the  food,  interferes  with  thorough 
mastication.  ''Food  well  chewed  is  half  digested.''  But 
suppose  we  "  bolt"  it  in  ten  to  fifteen  minutes,  as  is  the 
usual  custom :  instead  of  its  being  divided  as  finely  as 
possible,  and  time  given  for  the  flow  of  the  saliva  whose 
office  it  is  to  dissolve  the  nutrient  particles,  and  otherwise 
prepare  them  for  the  next  stage  in  the  process  of  digestion, 
the  food  enters  the  stomach,  not  only  in  a  crude  state 
mechanically,  but  without  undergoing  tiiat  Jirst  8tq>  in  the 
vitalizing  process  which  is  ultimately  to  transform  it  into  a 
constituent  part  of  the  blood. 

If  the  ill  effects  stopped  here,  it  would  not  be  so  bad ; 
but  they  do  not  The  moment  the  gastric  juices  begin  to 
flow  from  the  follicles  in  the  stomach,  they  are  met,  not  by 
the  smooth  ptdp  of  finely  masticated  and  insalivated  food, 
but  by  a  crude,  half-ground  sort  of  '*  fodder,"  wet  up  with 
a  slui^  of  hot  coffee,  strong  te&,  greasy  cocoa^  ice-water,  or 
some  other  liquid,  each  as  foreign  in  its  nature  to  that 
vUaUzing  solvent  which  the  stomach  itself  prepares,  as  it  is 
possible  to  conceive.  And  if  the  drink  taken  is  very  cold, 
it  will  check  or  prevent  the  flow  of  both  the  gastric  and  the 
salivary  juices,  and  thus  cripple  digestion  at  every  stage, 
from  the  lack  of  vitalized  material  to  carry  on  that  process. 
If  hot  drinks  are  indulged  in,  the  opposite  effect  follows, 
viz.,  an  over-stimulation,  and  therefore  exhaustion  of  the 
glands  and  follicles  that  secrete  the  digestive  fluids. 

The  next  injury  sustained  is  in  the  duodenum  and  small 
intestine ;  the  food,  or  that  part  of  it  which  reaches  these, 
4 
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is  not  in  a  ooncLition  to  be  properly  acted  on  by  the  inte&« 
tinal  juices.  The  consequences  are,  firsts  that  the  digestiye 
function  in  this  part  of  the  alimentary  canal  is  overtaxed  ; 
in  other  words,  the  chyme  can  not  be  made  into  chyle  with- 
out an  extra  drain  upon  the  digestiye  supplies  in  that 
quarter.  Second,  that  the  chyle  formation  is  not  as  finely 
daborated  and  vitalized  as  it  would  have  been  had  the 
mouth  and  stomach  digestion  been  complete.  Third,  that 
the  chyle  is  too  crude  in  quality  to  be  fully  absorbed  by  the 
lacteals,  and  carried  into  the  blood. 

Now,  if  the  mastication  of  the  food  has  been  imperfect, 
the  formation  of  chyme  interfered  with,  and  the  chyle  not 
of  the  best  quality,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  residual  matters 
in  the  large  intestine  ?  If  the  daboraled  material  has  fallen 
below  the  normal  standard,  the  residue  will  most  assuredly 
be  in  anything  but  the  proper  condition.  If  there  were 
crude  qualities  in  the  chyme  and  chyle,  there  is  crudeness 
intensified  here ;  the  half-digested  foods  which  could  not 
undergo  absorption  in  the  smaD  intestine  are  carried  along 
the  alimentary  canal,  and  there  is  not  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  intestinal  juices  to  moisten  the  mass  properly.  Instead 
of  the  normal  condition  of  plastic  matter,  there  is  '*  chaflE 
and  water,''  so  to  speak,  the  latter  being  absorbed  in  the 
intestinal  canaL  Then  comes  irritation  of  the  mucous  sur* 
faces,  engendering  heat  (f everishness),  and  all  those  dis- 
agreeable symptoms  which  betray  the  presence  of  undigested 
matter.  In  other  words,  we  have  constipation,  which  is  one 
of  the  forms  of  indigestion. 

A  result  somewhat  similar  follows,  when  too  much  food 
has  been  eaten;  instead  of  being  vitalized  and  appro- 
priated, it  rots  or  decomposes  in  the  alimentary  canal,  and 
gases  are  given  off. 

But  by  far  the  greatest  detriment  of  all  is  in  the  bad 
blood  that  follows  imperfect  digestion.  If  the  chyle  is 
not  properly  elalxnrated,  every  tissue  in  the  body  must 
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nffer  for  lack  of  the  regular  snpplies  of  nutrition.  The 
muscles  shrivel  up,  the  brain  is  not  furnished  irith  good 
pure  bloody  and  the  latter  itself  becomes  thick  and  turbid, 
or  poor  and  impoyerished.  In  short,  the  whole  being 
suffers  from  top  to  toe  ;  and  owing  to  disuse,  theveiy  teeth 
become  covered  with  scurvy,  and  decay  or  fail  out.  i 

Let  us  then  masticate  our  food  properly y  and  abandon  1 

the  pernicious  habit  of  washing  it  down  ;  it  will  take  a  litde 
longer  time,  but  we  shall  save  it  all  back  again  from  sick 
beds,  headaches,  and  bad  feelings  generally.  We  shall  also 
have  better  bodies,  and  clearer  brains  wiih  which  to  work. 

Tba,  OoiTKB,  Kra 

Not  believing  in  any  drink  at  meals,  it  is  hardly  to  be 
supposed  that  hygienists  could  recommend  tea  or  coffee, 
n,  as  some  think,  a  fluid  ''must  be  taken"  with  the  food, 
the  best  is  water  or  gruel,  at  about  blood  heat ;  a  drink 
warmer  or  colder  tiuui  this,  habitually  indulged  in,  leads 
to  evil  consequences^  as  already  shown. 

Tea  and  coffee  are  injurious,  not  merely  because  they 
are  taken  at  meal-time,  but  because  they  are  stimulating, 
and  in  fact,  poisonoua  The  water  in  which  unparched 
coffee  is  steeped  is  of  a  greenish  color,  and  will  kill  flies ; 
nor  does  the  parching  of  the  bean  remove  all  its  noxious 
qualities.  To  test  tins  matter,  try  making  coffee  two  or 
three  times  the  usual  strength  ;  then  drink  a  pint  of  it  on  an 
empty  stomach,  eating  nothing  after  it,  and  note  the  results^ 
Ton  will  do  well  to  try  the  experiment  on  some  one  accus^ 
tomed  to  its  use,  or  you  might  have  to  (nrder  the  undertaker. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  ''Which  is  the  more  in- 
jurious, tea  or  coffee  ?  " — ^to  which  the  answer  may  well  be 
given,  "Both! "  The  late  R  T.  TraU,  M.D.,  makes  the  fol- 
lowing statement:  "Tea  possesses  strong  nervine  and 
moderate  narcotic  properties,  and  considerable  astringency, 
dne  to  the  presence  of  tannin."    And  Prof.  0.  A.  Lee,  New 
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York,  remarks,  **  A  very  strong  decoction  of  green  tea,  or 
the  extract,  speedily  destroys  life  in  the  inferior  animals, 
even  when  given  in  very  small  dosea*'  Of  coffee.  Dr.  Trail, 
after  speaking  of  its  nervine  and  narcotic  qualities^ 
says :  "From  all  the  testimony  I  can  gather  from  medical 
and  dietetical  writers,  coupled  with  some  degree  of  per- 
sonal observation,  I  should  judge  it  to  be  more  directly 
injurious  to  the  digestive  process,  and  more  exhausting  to 
the  general  nervous  energy  than  tea»  and  less  injurious  to 
the  kidneys  and  pelvic  viscera." 

To  the  unperverted  palate,  coffee  has  a  bitter,  unpleas- 
ant taste.  "Not  so,''  says  the  reader ;  "I  relished  it  from 
the  time  I  was  a  babe."  Quite  likely ;  and  in  all  proba- 
bility you  nursed  it  in  with  your  mother's  milk.  Besides, 
very  young  babes  will  swallow  from  instinct  almost  any- 
thing that  is  given  them,  even  to  castor  oil 

If  any  one  really  wishes  to  find  out  whether  tea  and 
coffee  are  doing  him  an  injury,  let  him  totally  abstain  from 
both  for  a  few  months ;  then  let  him  take  a  good  strong 
cup  or  two  of  either  beverage,  and  retire  for  the  night.  If 
he  does  not  lie  awake  part  or  all  of  that  night,  he  will  have 
better  nerves  than  a  good  many  others  who  have  tried  the 
experiment,  and  tossed  on  sleepless  pillows  till  morning. 
TVhat  a  blessing  it  is  that  "strong"  toast-water,  oat  meal 
gruel,  or  fruit  juice,  even  when  taken  by  one  wholly  unused 
to  it^  has  no  such  unpleasant  effect  1 

One  can  often  tell  a  tea-toper  at  sight,  particularly  if  the 
stimulant  has  so  far  done  its  work  as  to  affect  the  general 
health ;  the  individual  has  frequently  a  shrunken,  shriveled 
appearance  that  is  unmistakable.  And  the  tobacco-using 
habit,  even  in  a  young  man,  is  sometimes  detected  by 
simply  shaking  hands  with  him.  After  the  nerves  are  par- 
tially shattered  there  is  no  longer  the  firm  grasp,  but  an 
unsteady  motion,  a  half  tremor  in  the  hand,  not  unlike  the 
shaking  gait  of  a  dog  that  has  had  a  slight  under-dose  of 
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Btryclmine — enough,  not  to  kill  him,  but  to  affect  the 
musdes  permanently,  and  produce  sometibing  like  "  shalring 
palsy."  Poor  creature !  one  always  wants  to  end  his  misery 
as  soon  as  possible — ^not  the  young  man's,  but  the  dog'^ 

**  But  how/'  it  is  asked,  "  are  we  to  replace  the  waste 
fluids  of  the  system,  if  we  do  not  drink  at  meals  ?  When 
nearly  three-fourths  of  the  human  body  is  water,  how  is 
this  to  be  supplied?"  The  question  is  not  hard  to  answer. 
In  the  first  place,  nature  has  provided  an  abundance  of 
juicy  fruits  and  vegetables,  some  of  them  having,  as  shown 
by  analysis,  as  high  as  80  to  90  per  cent  water ;  and  it  is 
our  own  fault  if  we  do  not  furnish  our  tables  with  these 
product&  People  are  apt  to  forget  that  their  bodies  are 
nourished  by  the  organized  fluids  in  fruits  and  vegetables^ 
as  weU  as  by  the  more  sUid  materials.  Some  writers^  as 
Schlickeysen,  have  placed  fruit  before  bread,  as  an  article 
of  diet.  The  solid  constituents  of  food,  it  is  true,  are  found 
chiefly  in  the  grains  ;  but  the  fluids^  which  make  so  large  a 
per  cent,  of  the  body,  are  more  abundantly  supplied  from 
the  juicy  fruits. 

As  to  drinking  ''for  the  love  of  it,"  it  is  a  fact  worthy  of 
note  that  if  we  live  on  fruits,  grains  and  vegetables,  rqfed" 
ing  animal  foods  and  the  various  seasonings,  as  sugar,  salt, 
pepper,  spices^  etc,  we  shall  care  very  little  for  drinking, 
even  between  meals.  It  is  the  presence  of  stimulants  in 
ordinary  foods,  that  creates  thirst ;  do  away  with  these,  and 
the  thirst  is  gone.  As  if  it  were  not  possible  in  the  very 
nature  of  things,  to  eat  a  meal  without  something  to  drink, 
the  question  is  frequently  asked,  ''How  would  chocolate 
do?" — quite  forgetting  that  no  one  would  care  for  choco- 
late,  if  it  were  not  for  the  quantities  of  milk  and  sugar  that 
are  used  in  it  as  seasonings.  Moreover,  it  is  prepared  from 
the  oily  seeds  of  the  Theobroma  Cacao,  and  is,  therefore,  a 
greasy  substance,  not  at  all  fit  to  moisten  the  food  prepara- 
tory to  its  being  received  into  the  stomach. 
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After  what  has  already  been  0aid  in  regard  to  atunulanlai 
and  gtinmlating  drinks,  it  is  hardly  neoessary  to  add,  that 
the  whole  family  of  alcoholic  beverages,  even  to  the  "  lighter 
drinks,"  can  find  no  favor  with  hygienisfcs.  They  are  all 
detrimentaL  Beer,  for  example,  contains  by  volume,  5  to  8 
per  cent  of  alcohol,  sometimes  a  little  more  than  this,  and 
flometimes  a  little  less.  "Adopting  mean  numbers,  a  pint 
(20  ounces)  of  beer  will  contain  about  an  ounce  of  alcohol 
(Parkes.)"  *  Wine  usually  has  18  to  22  per  cent ;  sometimes 
as  high  as  30  per  cent  The  habitual  use  of  beer  inclines 
to  a  plethoric  habit,  and  the  formation  of  loose,  fiabfoy 
tissue,  with  very  little  muade.  Moreover,  the  supposed 
good  effect  of  all  stimulating  drinks,  comes  from  the  rally* 
ing  of  the  system  to  get  rid  of  the  alcohol,  which  is  a  poison, 
an  anti-vital  or  life-destroying  substance.  After  the  excite* 
ment  or  stimulation  is  over,  there  is  a  corresponding  de* 
pression  of  the  system,  showing  that  vital  force  has  been 
expended  in  the  effort  made  to  expel  the  offending  thing. 
The  stronger  the  beverage  taken,  or  in  other  words,  the 
larger  per  cent,  of  alcohol  in  it,  the  more  marked  will 
be  the  effects. 

It  is  sometiBiM  asked,  whether  new  cider  is  injurioifi  as 
a  beverage  ;  ^  which  it  must  be  replied,  that  the  adjective 
^  new  "  is  rather  indefinite.  Bight  from  the  press,  the  juice 
is  almost  as  blaafi  and  unstimnlating  out  of  the  apple,  as  in 
it ;  but  in  a  few  bours  there  is  a  "  smack "  to  it,  and  a 
foam,  that  tell  of  something  stronger .  Many  a  poor  fellow 
baa  again  been  led  into  the  downward  path,  simply  by  a 
drink  of  cider.  The  safe  way,  is  to  take  the  juice  and  the 
fiesh  of  the  fruit  together.  Any  drink  that  contains  even  a 
small  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  injures  the  blood ;  it  affects  the 
red  corpuscles,  causing  them  to  part  with  a  portion  of  their 
water.    When  a  large  quantity  of  alcohol  is  present,  these 
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oorpnsoles  shriyel  up  into  ooiriagated  gUbcb,  and  often 
adhere  together,  creating  obstruction  in  the  blood-vessek, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  cutting  off  the  nutritive  euppliee 
from  those  parts  through  which  these  yessels  ramify.  It 
also  affects  the  fibrin  of  the  blood,  causing  it  to  coagulate 
or  form  into  dotsf,  and  in  some  instances  producing 
paraiysiffy  or  even  deaths 

Food,  Intellect  and  Morals. 

That  the  character  of  the  food  we  eat  bears  a  very  dose 
relation  to  the  quality  of  tissues  made  from  it,  is  a  fact 
which  has  been  frequentiy  stated  in  these  chapters;  it 
seems  indeed  to  be  fairly  well  understood,  that  in  order  to 
develop  strong,  firmly-knit  musdes,  the  food  eaten  must  not 
only  be  simple,  but  sparing.  But  that  the  dietetic  habits  of 
a  people  have  anything  to  do  with  their  intellectual  and 
moral  powers,  is  a  very  important  fact  which  we  seem  con- 
tinually to  lose  sight  of.  It  can  not  be  denied,  however, 
that  the  history  of  the  human  race,  from  the  earliest  to  the 
latest  times,  furnishes  the  best  of  evidence  on  this  point ; 
and  the  relation  holds,  not  merely  with  respect  to  indi- 
viduals, but  to  nationa  Following  out  the  history  of  the 
latter,  we  find  them  in  the  zenith  of  their  power  at  a  time 
when  for  successive  generations  the  habits  of  the  people, 
dietetic  and  otherwise,  had  been  simple  and  healthful  On 
the  other  hand,  the  decline  and  downfall  of  these  nations 
came  not  until  after  they  had  departed  from  their  plain  and 
frugal  ways. 

And  were  we  to  trace  the  career  of  individuals  eminent 
for  learning  or  power,  we  should  find  a  like  correspondence 
to  exist ;  men  as  well  as  nations  reach  the  acme  of  their 
strength,  intellectually  and  morally,  before  their  minds  are 
clouded,  and  their  bodies  plethoric  by  full  feeding  and 
other  voluptuous  habit&  Those  who  are  bom  in  the  lap  of 
luxury  rarely  attain  to  any  considerable  prominence,  either 
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as  fhinkers  or  workers.  It  is  also  well  known  that  the 
greatest  philosophers^  and  the  most  profound  scholars^  both 
in  ancient  and  modem  times,  haye  been  men  of  temperate 
and  abstemious  habit& 

In  the  light  of  history,  therefore,  there  is  but  one  conclu- 
sion to  be  drawn  in  the  matter ;  viz.,  that  in  order  to  make 
the  best  use  of  our  minds,  or  to  develop  them  to  their 
greatest  cax>acity,  the  food  we  eat  must  be  proper  in  quality 
and  moderate  in  quantity.  Indeed,  how  could  it  be  other- 
wise, when  we  consider  that  the  brain,  which  is  the  organ 
of  the  mind,  is  constantly  supplied  with  blood  for  its  fipedal 
growth  and  nourishment,  and  that  this  blood  is  made  out  of 
the  things  eaten  ?  If,  therefore,  the  quality  of  the  food  is 
bad,  or  if  any  substance  deleterious  to  the  vital  organism  is 
taken  with  it,  the  brain  will  immediately  suffer ;  and  when 
this  organ  is  not  in  its  normal  condition,  how  can  we  expect 
it  to  do  good  work?  In  other  words,  bad  food,  or  too 
much  of  it,  makes  bad  blood ;  bad  blood  causes  a  disordered 
brain  ;  and  a  disordered  brain  can  not  do  first-dass  think- 
ing, 

The  ill  effects  of  stimulants  iQ  food,  are  manifold ;  they 
send  an  increased  quantity  of  blood  to  the  base  of  the  brain, 
causing  congestion  of  the  cerebellum.  This  congestion 
creates  excitement  or  preternatural  action  of  the  animal 
propensities,  inducing  in  the  individual  a  desire  to  fight, 
commit  murder,  and  do  all  sorts  of  immoral  or  unlawful 
things.  But  the  evil  does  not  stop  here  ;  the  habitual  tak- 
ing of  stimulating  substances,  even  in  limited  quantity, 
causes  an  increased  growlh  ot  those  organs  that  are  located 
in  the  base  of  the  brain ;  and  this,  with  the  greater  activity 
that  necessarily  follows,  leads  to  intense  passional  emotions, 
and  excesses  of  every  description.  So  that  murder,  theft, 
and  all  manner  of  evil  doings,  are  the  legitimate  results  of 
the  introduction  into  a  community  of  stimtdating  foods  and 
drinks. 
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''BaV'  says  one,  ''why  speak  of  these  fhings  in  a  cook- 
book ?  The  temperance  hall  is  the  place  to  discotuse  iqwn 
the  eTils  of  alcohol"  To  this  query  there  are  two  answers ; 
in  the  first  place,  it  is  a  lamentable  fact^  that  King  Alcohol 
does  not  confine  himseH  to  the  highways  in  society.  He 
appears  in  priyate  circles,  takes  a  seat  at  the  domestic 
hearth,  and  makes  himself  welcome  at  table.  Bis  fingers 
have  ''touched''  the  delicate  puddings,  the  rich  pastries,  or 
other  fine  desserts;  he  comes  with  the  wines,  the  pale 
sherries,  and  brandies,  that  are  used  in  preparing  these 
dishes.  He  is  in  the  houses  of  the  rich,  and  the  hovels  of 
the  poor ;  he  goes  to  the  gay  feasts,  and  he  comes  home  to 
the  midnight  embers^  burning  low  on  the  hearthnstone.  He 
makes  his  way  to  the  churches,  and  appears  at  the  sacra- 
mental board ;  and  the  reformed  inebriate  is  reminded,  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  both  of  the  love  of  Christ,  and  of 
former  debauches  1 

But  this  is  not  the  whole  of  the  matter ;  when  King 
Alcohol  comes  to  our  firesides,  and  sits  down  at  our  tables, 
he  is  met  by  a  multitude  of  his  own  "blood  relations''; 
some  near  of  kin,  some  more  distant.  And  the  peculiarity 
of  this  numerous  household  is,  that  if  you  entertaina  siogle 
one  of  them,  that  indiyidual  never  stops  till  he  brings  oM 
the  (dhers  wUh  him. 

Figures  aside,  however,  the  plain  facts  are  these :  if  one 
is  in  the  habit  of  using  tobacco,  tea  and  coffee  can  not  be 
dispensed  with ;  and  if  either  of  these  beverages  forms 
part  of  the  morning  repast,  a  " good  rich  beef-«teak"  is  the 
next  thing  in  order.  Moreover,  if  steak  and  other  meats 
come  to  the  table,  salt  and  pepper  are  expected  to  come 
also  ;  and  the  other  contents  of  the  castor  usually  gain  an 
eaefy  admittance.  Then  are  introduced  the  spicy  pickles^ 
pungent  sauces,  and  other  condiments  that  set  the  blood  on 
fire,  and  inflame  the  passions. 

Yerily,  the  wives  and  mothers  of  this  country,  are  them« 
4* 
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BdTOs  reie^Knudhle  for  much  of  the  rtiiii  wrought  in  their 
own  households.  Had  their  tables  been  plain  and  simple, 
these  things  had  not  been.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  crime  and 
bloodshed  stalk  rampant  through  the  land  t  That  licentious- 
ness hxrks  in  the  bj-patfas?  That  women  take  to  morphine 
or  the  mad-house,  and  men  blow  their  toiins  out?  That 
homicides  multiply  with  amadng  rapidity,  and  ttieft  and 
other  crimes  are  frequent  in  high  places?  These  outrages 
on  common  decency  and  the  whole  community,  are  not  com* 
mitted  by  the  plain,  temperate  members  of  society,  who  sit 
down  three  times  a  day  to  unstimulating  food,  go  to  their 
work  regularly  in  the  daytime,  and  retire  to  rest  at  night*' 
f  alL  Gould  the  priTate  histories  oi  the  lawless  ones  be 
written,  we  should  find  the  ^'little  foxes"  that  spoil  the 
tender  vines. 

;  Bey.  J.  F.  Clymer,  whose  admirable  little  work  on  ''Food 
and  Morals  "  has  already  been  alluded  to  in  this  book,  gives 
a  forcible  iUusfcration  of  the  effect  which  diet  has  on  char- 
acter, even  in  childhood.  **  A  father,  by  prayer  and  precept, 
and  flogging,  had  done  his  best  to  reform  his  boy,  whose 
staple  diet;  was  meat  and  sausage  and  pie  and  cake  at  his 
meals,  with  lunclu  between.  The  family  physician  said  to 
the  father,  'If  you  wiU  put  a«leech  back  of  each  of  your 
boy's  ears  once  a  week  for  a  month,  you  will  do  more  to  re- 
form him  than  your  preaching  and  pounding  will  do  in  a 
year.'  The  father  asked  for  the  philosophy  of  this  pre^ 
scription.  'Why,'  said  the  doctor,  'your  boy  has  bad  blood, 
and  too  much  of  it ;  he  mitst  behave  badly,  or  he  would 
burst'  'Then,'  said  his  father,  'HI  change  his  diet  from 
beef  and  pie  to  hominy  and  milk.'  In  three  months  there* 
after,  a  better  boy  of  his  age  could  not  be  found  in  the 
neighborhood.  The  acrid,  biting,  evil  blood  had  not  become 
food  for  leeches,  but  it  had  done  its  wicked  work  and  passed 
away ;  and  a  cooler,  blander,  purer,  safer  blood  had  been 
supplied  from  sweeter,  gentler  food  sources." 
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ibM,  either  aa  zegfiH^itiii  qunUiljy  in  growth  and  mtAanky^ 
or  its  actual  mikit^  Tahie. 

Moreover,  the  invifca  of  tbe  qrfltem  are  not  alwajB  eizacU j 
the  same ;  thej  mnff  vary  aomewhat^  owing  to  diaeased  con- 
ditions or  torpor  oi  fnnctionAl  action,  ao  that  there  will  be 
an  actual  noed,  if  not  a  positiyd  longing,  for  certain  kinds  of 
lood  that  aro  ndOeaaary  to  restore  normal  action  to  the 
system.  For  instance,  a  petekn^  who  has  taken  ''  quantities  " 
of  certain  medicines,  tbet^e^Kt^  oL^qi^ch  is  to  congest  or 
toipify  ttie  lirer  and  ottoirsgiffanid  of  liapiiration,  is  apt  to 
have  an  intense  Graving  for  aciAs. '.  Ajrafiner,  who  has  been 
fed  f oT  weeks  on  a  diet  that  dofitajba  i6o  litde  nutrient 
material,  will  call  for  something  thiEtt  has  a  larger  per  cent 
of  soHd  matter  in  it :  as  bread,  beans  or  peas,  rather  than 
cabbage,  turnips,  soups^  or  other  watery  substances. 

Many  a  jierson  has  risen  from  the  table  feeling  dissatis* 
fied,  actually  hungry,  after  eating  in  quantity  a  full  meal 
In  such  casea^  either  the  articles  eaten  have  not  been  di- 
gested, or  they  were  of  such  a  character  that  they  did  not 
supply  the  natural  waste  of  the  system.  One  who  has 
nuide  this  matter  a  carefnl  study,  can  Yejej  nearly  tell  at  a 
glance  whether  the  food  on  the  table  is  such  as  will  give 
general  satisfaction  to  psssons  vrith  reasonably  normal 
appetites, — though,  as  jnst  now  stated,  tiiere  are  individ- 
uals whose  appetites  are .  anything  bub  normal  For 
example,  the  tea-toper  or  ooflbfi^drinker  suffers  from  head- 
ache after  trying  to  make  a  braakf ast  without  the  aocus* 
tomed  beverage.  Or  the  lovBr  of  beef-steak  rises  from  his 
morning  meal  from  which  the  favorite  dish  is  absent,  feel- 
ing that  he  has  had  no  breakfast  The  sense  of  dU-gonenesa 
in  these  cases  is  not  from  a  lack  of  nutrient  material,  but 
owing  to  the  absence  of  the  habitual  stimulus. 

In  selecting  foods  for  the  table,  one  must  take  into  con- 
sideration both  the  habite  of  the  individuals  who  are  to  be 
fedy  a)id  tibe  ever-varying  dimatic  conditions.    Persons  of 
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sedentary  habits  would  be  satisfied  at  a  giren  meal  with  a 
few  plain  articles,  and  these  largely  of  fmits ;  whereas,  a 
laborer  would  require  a  larger  proportion  of  more  nutri- 
tious foods,  as  Graham  bread,  beans,  or  some  of  the  grain 
preparations,  with  less  juicy  or  watery  materials.  If,  how- 
OTer,  the  weather  is  warm,  inducing  profuse  perspiration, 
the  more  juicy  fruits  and  vegetables  are  in  special  demand. 
But  a  combination  of  dishes  that  would  be  delightful  in  the 
sultry  days  of  July  or  August,  would  be  altogether  insuffi- 
cient to  satisfy  the  appetite  on  a  cold  December  day,  or  a 
keen  frosfy  morning.  And  when  the  weather  is  not  only 
cold,  but  damp^  the  food  is  always  beet  relished  if  it  is 
warm.  Often  a  good  plate  of  warm  soup  (not  hot),  to  be 
followed  by  corn-bread  and  baked  potatoes,  and  perhaps 
another  warm  vegetable,  is  very  acceptable  on  damp,  cold 
days,  when  there  is  a  raw  atmosphere,  chilling  one  all 
througL 

To  be  brief,  the  cook  should  use  her  rare  good  sense  in 
these  matters;  she  should  consider  the  character  of  the 
eaters,  whether  they  are  sick  or  well ;  accustomed  to  active 
outdoor  exercise,  as  farmers,  or  to  sedentary  habits,  as 
students,  book-keepers,  etc  She  should  also  vary  the 
quality  of  the  food,  not  only  to  suit  the  weather,  but  the 
season  of  the  year.  In  May  or  June,  when  the  markets  are 
full  of  strawberries  and  other  fruits,  with  pleniy  of  fresh 
garden  stuff,  the  ''boarders"  will  hardly  be  content  six 
days  in  the  week  with  dried  apples  and  prunes  for  fruit, 
and  old  potatoes  with  last  year's  beans,  for  vegetables ;  they 
will  be  thinking  of  the  green  peas,  asparagus  and  new  potar 
toes,  that  they  saw  in  the  city  market ;  and  the  loads  of 
fresh  berries,  cherries,  etc.,  that  looked  so  inviting. 

Last,  but  not  least,  she  must  study  the  individuaUty  of 
the  various  food  products ;  for,  as  already  remarked,  cer- 
tain kinds  are  so  unlike — ^not  to  say  antagonistic  in  char- 
acter, that  they  seem  not  to  digest  well  together ;  or  as  we 
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fiometmies  say^  ihey  quarrel  with  each  other.  For  while 
it  may  be  true  that  thoroughly  sound  stomaohs  can  digest 
almost  anything,  and  feel  no  unpleasant  sensationB  from  all 
sorts  of  heterogeneous  combinational  it  is  no<  true  that  in- 
TalidSy  or  persons  of  feeble  digestion,  can  do  Ukewiae. 

After  more  than  twenty  years'  experience  and  careful  ob- 
seryation,  the  writer  is  fully  convinced  that  in  order  to  get 
the  best  possible  resulis  from  nutrieni  Tnaieriais,  we  must  not 
ignore  those  kindred  ties  among  food  products  which  make 
an  agreeable  combination ;  nor  must  we  be  oblivious  to 
those  opposite  qualities  in  them,  which  by  fine  contrast 
please  equally  welL  Take,  for  example,  sweet  potatoes  and 
tomatoes ;  these  make  a  good  combination,  and  very  ac- 
ceptable to  most  persons,  the  one  being  sweet,  the  other 
add ;  tixe  one  highly  nutritious,  and  the  other  decidedly 
juicy. 

To  those  who  have  not  made  this  subject  a  study,  the 
following  hints  may  be  of  practical  use  ;  though  in  many 
things  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  lay  down  definite  rules : 

1.  JEVuits  and  vegetables  should  not^  as  a  rule,  be  eaten 
together;  that  is»  at  the  same  meal ;  if  they  are  so  eaten, 
persons  with  feeble  digestive  organs  will  usually  suffer. 

2.  If  vegetables  are  eaten,  the  noonday  meal  is  the  best 
time  to  take  them,  two  or  three  varieties  being  quite  suffi* 
dent.  Tomatoes  do  well  with  vegetables,  grains  or  meats ; 
but  they  should  not,  as  a  rule,  be  eaten  witii  fruits. 

3.  The  Irish  potato  seems  to  be  an  exception  among 
vegetables ;  it  is  so  unaggressive  in  its  nature  that  it  seldom 
Quarrels  with  anything.  It  may  therefore  be  eaten  (by 
most  persons)  with  either  fruits  or  vegetables ;  and  it  always 
does  well  with  grains. 

4.  Fruits  and  cereals  are  particularly  suited  to  the  mom- 
izig  and  evening  meals ;  and  very  little  other  food  is  re- 
quired. 

5.  A  good  rule,  when  suppers  are  eaten,  is  to  make  the 
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meal  of  bread  and  fruit  only,  these  being  taken  in  limited 
quantities,  and  at  an  early  hour. 

6.  Fruits,  if  eaten  raw,  should  be  ripe,  and  of  good 
quality ;  and  persons  with  feeble  stomachs  digest  them 
more  easily  at  the  beginning  of  the  meal ;  this  is  particu* 
larly  true  when  warm  foods  make  a  part  of  the  repast 

7.  Fruits  raw  or  cooked,  n^y  be  eaten  at  dinner,  provided 
no  vegetable  (unless  it  be  the  potato)  is  taken.  But  if  raw, 
they  should  be  eaten  fint^  particularly  if  there  are  warm 
foods  to  follow. 

8.  Some  persons  can  not  digest  certain  kinds  of  raw 
fruits  for  suppei*,  or  late  in  the  day ;  let  them  take  these  on 
sitting  down  to  the  breakfast  table ;  or  the  first  thing  at 
diimer,  tmless  there  are  vegetablea  at  this  meaL 

9.  If  meats  are  eaten — ^a  debatable  question  between 
strict  hygienists  and  "other  people" — ^take  them  at  the 
noonday  meal,  with  or  without  vegetables;  and  in  cold 
weather,  rather  than  warm. 

10.  The  grains  digest  well  with  all  other  foods ;  though 
some  persons  can  not  eat  them  in  the  form  of  mnohes. 
They  should  always  be  thoroughly  cooked. 

11.  Persons  with  feeble  digestion,  should  as  a  rule,  con- 
fine theniiselves  to  a  single  kind  of  fruit  at  a  meal ;  they  can 
make  the  changes  from  one  meal  to  another. 

12.  Those  who  find  it  difficult  to  digest  vegetables,  should 
not  attem}>t  more  than  one  kind  at  a  given  meal,  until  the 
digestion  is  improved.  And  often  it  is  best  to  leave  them 
off  entirely  for  a  time. 

13.  In  selecting  vegetables  for  a  single  meal,  do  not,  if 
there  are  several  varieties,  have  all  of  them  of  the  watery  or 
juicy  kinds,  as  cabbage,  asparagus,  white  turnips,  etc;  nor 
all  of  the  drier  sorts,  as  baked  beans,  winter  squashes,  sweet 
potatoes,  etc.;  but  blend  the  more  and  less  nutritious  kinds 
iu  a  judicious  manner.  Or  if  you  have  only  the  watery 
ones  at  hand,  be  content  with  not  more  than  two  varieties, 
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prepare  a  side-dish  of  something  rather  nutritious^  and  then 
add  a  dish  of  warm  com  bread,  as  an  accompaniment,  par- 
ticularly if  it  be  a  cold  day. 

14  If  you  have  for  dinner  a  thin  vegetable  soup,  follow 
with  something  more  substantial,  as  baked  beans,  baked 
potatoes  (sweet  or  Irish),  or  com  bread ;  but  if  you  hare 
bean  or  split-pea  soup,  let  the  other  vegetables  be  of  a  kind 
less  hearty. 

15.  On  a  very  cold  day,  have  a  warm  dinner  of  good 
nutritious  articles;  select  mainly  solid  foods  with  grains, 
rather  than  thin  soups  and  watery  vegetablea 

16.  On  a  warm  day  make  the  breakfast  largely  of  fruits, 
with  a  moderate  supply  of  cereals.  The  dinner  may  be  of 
young  vegetables  (or  fruits),  a  dish  of  grains  if  you  like,  and 
a  little  bread.  Eat  lighUy^  and  you  will  suffer  less  from  heat 
— ^particularly  if  no  seasonings  are  taken«  For  supper,  a 
glass  of  cold  grape  juice  and  a  slice  of  loaf  bread,  is  fine  in 
hot  weather. 

17.  In  very  cold  weather,  take  the  chiU  off  your  stewed 
fruity  fruit  pies  or  other  dishes,  before  serving  them.  Pas- 
tries if  used,  are  best  at  the  midday  meal — and  so  are 
puddings. 

18.  If  there  are  invalids  at  the  table,  they  should  eat 
nothing  that  is  very  cold  ;  food  not  much  below  blood  heat 
is  best^  particularly  in  cold  weather  ;  and  the  dining-room 
should  be  comfortably  warm. 

19.  Never  have  too  great  a  variety  at  a  single  meal ;  have 
few  difibes,  well  prepared,  and  make  the  changes  from  one 
meal  to  another ;  this  will  please  better  on  the  whole,  and 
it  will  not  too  rapidly  exhaust  your  limited  supplies. 

20.  If  one  meal  happens  to  fall  a  little  below  the  average 
in  dither  quality  or  variety,  see  that  the  next  is  fully  up  to 
the  mark 
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Two  Meau3  OB  Thbeb. 

The  question  is  frequently  asked,  whether  it  is  betfcer  to 
take  two  meals  or  three  during  the  day.  This  would  depend 
very  much  upon  the  habits  of  the  individual,  and  somewhat 
upon  the  healthful  conditions  of  the  stomach.  Some  i>er- 
sons  can  digest  three  meals  i>erf  ectly,  while  others  find  it 
hard  to  manage  two  comfortably.  If  the  third  meal,  light 
in  quantity  and  simple  in  quality,  and  taken  at  an  early 
hour,  causes  distress,  then  it  would  be  wdl  to  try  leaving  it 
off.  Sometimes  a  longer  resi  wiU  enable  the  stomach  to  do 
better  work. 

Persons  of  sedentary  habits  combined  with  indoor  life^ 
usually  find  two  meals  sufficient^  provided  these  can  be 
arranged  at  proper  hours.  When  two  meals  are  taken,  the 
breakfast  should  be  served  about  eight  o'clock,  and  the 
dinner  at  two  ;  this  gives  six  hours  between,  and  the  after- 
noon not  so  long  as  to  cause  hunger.  It  will  be  found, 
however,  that  a  great  deal  depends  upon  previous  dietetic 
habits.  Most  persons  who  have  been  long  accustomed  to 
either  two  or  three  meals,  prefer  not  to  make  a  change  :  the 
old  way  is  more  satisfactory. 

In  ordinary  cases,  it  probably  makes  very  little  difference 
whether  two  meals  or  three  are  taken,  provided  no  discom- 
fort is  experienced ;  usually  where  the  digestion  is  fair,  and 
the  habits  of  the  individual  active,  three  are  preferred. 
The  third  or  last  meal  should  be  much  lighter  in  quantity 
than  the  others,  very  simple  in  qualiiy,  and  taken  not 
later  than  six  o'clock.  This  leaves  three  hours  till  bed- 
time, putting  the  latter  at  about  nine  o'dock,  or  half-past 
nine ;  long  enough  for  all  the  food  to  pass  out  of  the 
stomach,  and  leave  that  organ  in  a  restful  state,  ready  for 
the  night's  repose.  If  the  digestive  organs  are  not  strong 
enough  to  accomplish  this  mudi  easily,  then  it  is  plain  that 
the  third  meal  should  be  left  off. 
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DuEivrio  BnuBB. 

Eat  dowly,  masticatixig  your  food  fhorooghly  before 
swallowing  it  The  fiist  prooeas  of  digestion— called  insali- 
vation — takes  place  in  the  mouth. 

Never  eat  when  you  are  mentally  ezdted,  or  physically 
ezhansted ;  if  yon  are  very  tired,  lie  down  and  rest  half  an 
hour  before  going  to  the  table.  Neglect  of  this  rule  has 
caused  many  a  fit  of  indigestion. 

Do  not  take  yigorons  ezerdse,  either  physical  or  mental, 
immediately  after  eating.  Light  ezerciae,  as  clearing  np 
the  table,  washing  dishes,  or  walking  about  the  house  or 
garden,  facilitates  digestion ;  but  heroic  exertion,  as  run- 
ning, pulling,  lifting;  washing  or  wringing  dothes,  etc., 
retards  it. 

A  bath  should  never  be  taken  directly  after  eating,  and 
particularly  after  a  very  hearty  meaL  A  good  rule  is  not  to 
bathe  for  half  an  hour  before,  and  for  two  hours  after 
eating. 

Take  your  food  regularly,  at  stated  intervals — ^not  at  any 
hour  of  the  day ;  and  do  not  form  the  habit  of  eating  be- 
tween meals. 

If  anything  is  taken  outside  of  the  regular  meal-time, 
ripe  juicy  fruits^  as  apples  or  oranges,  will  usually  occasion 
less  disturbance  than  more  hearty  or  substantial  food. 

Let  at  least  the  greater  part  of  each  meal  consist  of  pUAn 
food ;  and  do  not  continue  to  eat  after  the  actual  wants  of 
the  system  are  satisfied. 

The  supper  should  be  the  lightest  meal,  both  in  quantity 
and  quality ;  and  it  ought  to  be  taken  at  least  three  hours 
before  retiring  for  the  night. 

Do  not  wash  down  the  food  with  a  fluid ;  eat  without 
drinking ;  this  will  insure  more  thorough  mastication  and 
insalivation ;  it  will  also  help  to  preserve  the  teeth.  The 
horse  never  leaves  his  oats  or  com  to  take  a  sip  of  water 
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between  mouthfuls ;  i^or  is  he  ever  tortured  with  the  tooth- 
ache. 

It  is  a  bad  plan  to  rise  from  the  table,  rash  out  into  a 
freezing  atmosphere,  and  take  a  long  cold  ride ;  the  body 
becomes  chilled  and  digestion  is  apt  to  be  interfered  with. 

A  few  minutes'  brisk  walking  in  fhe  morning,  fiHiTig  the 
limgs  with  fresh  air  at  every  breath,  is  an  exceUent  tonic 
before  breakfast.  Try  it — ^you  that  are  not  too  feeble  to 
leave  the  room. 

As  a  rule,  fruits  and  vegetables  are  best  served  at  sepa- 
rate meals ;  vegetables,  if  eaten,  should  be  taken  at  dinner 
— ^near  the  middle  of  the  day. 

Baw  ripe  fruits,  as  apples,  berries  or  cherries,  are  fine  for 
breakfast,  and  best  at  the  beginning  of  the  meaL 

Avoid  the  frequent  use  of  soft,  sloppy  foods ;  and  also 
of  soft  bread ;  give  the  teeth  something  to  do,  if  you  would 
have  them  grow  strong,  and  keep  clean. 

Do  not  take  veiy  hot  or  very  cold  foods  or  drinks ;  these 
crack  the  enamel  of  the  teeth,  and  destroy  them  ;  they  also 
weaken  the  salivary  glands,  enfeeble  the  stomach,  and  im- 
pair digestion. 

If  you  want  good  teeth,  you  must  first  eat  the  kinds  of 
food  that  will  make  them,  and  then  you  must  use  them,  or 
they  win  decay.  Bemember  that  a  cow  can  be  slop-fed  tUl 
her  teeth  will  fall  out.  To  preserve  the  teeth,  then,  you 
must  throw  white  bread  to  the  dogs  (and  it  will  kill  them  if 
they  are  fed  exclusively  on  it),  eat  bread  made  of  the  flour 
of  the  whole  grains,  and  have  it  well  baked ;  it  must  be  hard 
and  crusty  enough  to  keep  your  teeth  dean  and  bright. 

To  secure  a  good  sweet  breath,  the  digestion  must  be 
perfect  and  the  teeth  clean.  Use  the  brush  ajier  eating,  not 
before.  Some  persons  brush  their  teeth  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning  and  the  last  thing  at  night ;  this  leaves  them  un- 
brushed  between  breakfast  and  dinner,  and  between  dinner 
and  supper — or  in  other  word%  only  dean  at  nighi    Form 
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the  habit  of  bnishing  the  teeth  the  fint  thing  afkr  you  rise 
from  the  table. 

Another  important  role,  and  always  applicaUe,  is  the 
following :  make  the  meal  as  enjoyable  as  possible  ;  a  cheer- 
ful face,  with  pleasant  conyersation,  is  an  ezcdlent  condi- 
ment. And  if  children  dine  with  **big  folks,"  let  them 
learn  at  the  starts  thatthey  too  are  to  be  put  upon  their  good 
behavior. 

Hints  on  CooxiNa. 

The  following  hints  on  cooking,  some  of  which  apply  to 
Part  IL,  and  some  to  Part  IIL,  may  be  oonyenient  for 
reference. 

In  making  loaf  bread,  the  flour  should  in  cold  weather  be 
slightly  warmed  before  mixing,  and  the  dough  set  to  rise  in 
a  wooden  tray  or  thick  earthen  crock — ^never  in  a  tin  vessel, 
as  the  dough  is  apt  to  chiQ  from  draughts  of  cold  air. 
Bread  to  be  good  and  wholesome  must  be  thoroughly  baked, 
having  the  crust  nicely  browned,  but  not  scorched ;  and  it 
is  better  baked  in  pans  that  have  closely  fitting  covers  ;  these 
confine  the  escaping  vapors  about  it^  and  by  preventing 
evaporation  make  the  bread  much  sweeter. 

Mix  all  pastries  lightly  and  quickly,  gathering  the  mass 
together  without  kneading ;  have  the  materials  as  cold  as 
possible,  and  either  bake  as  soon  as  mixed,  or  lay  the  paste 
into  a  refrigerator.  Never  make  pies  or  cakes  till  the  oven 
is  ready  for  them  ;  roll  your  pie-crust  pretty  thin,  start  with 
a  brisk  oven,  hot  enough  to  brown  without  blistering  or 
scorching,  and  moderate  the  heat  as  the  baking  proceeds. 
Be  sure  the  hoUxym  crust  is  well  done  before  taking  the  pies 
from  the  oven.  This  for  cream  pastry.  Pies  made  of  apples 
that  are  under-ripe  and  their  crust  shortened  with  butter 
(which,  however  fresh  and  sweety  is  always  less  wholesome 
than  cream),  are  improved  by  baking  an  hour  and  a  half  in 
a  very  slow  oven. 
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Nearly  all  vegetables  are  besfc  dropped  into  boiling 
water,  and  cooked  rapidly ;  particularly  those  of  a  watery 
nature,  as  cabbage,  turnips,  string  beans,  young  peas,  and 
potatoes,  new  or  old.  As  soon  as  done,  lift  from  the 
fire ;  cooking  a  little  too  long,  makes  all  the  difference 
in  the  flavor.  Cabbage  thinly  sliced  will  cook  in  thirty 
minutes.  Another  direction  applicable  to  nearly  all  vege* 
tables,  is  to  put  them  on  in  as  little  water  as  possible,  having 
none  to  pour  off,  or  next  to  none.  As  a  rule  never  soak 
potatoes  or  other  vegetables  before  cooking  them,  and  never 
parboil  them — ^not  even  beans,  unless  they  are  very  old  and 
strong,  and  then  only  for  a  few  minutes ;  when  the  water  is 
drained  off  replace  it  with  more,  boiling  hoL 

Fruits  if  overripe  must  be  cooked  but  little,  and  taken 
from  the  fire  the  moment  they  are  done ;  a  trifle  under- 
done is  fuUy  better  than  cooked  too  much.  All  green  or 
unripe  fruits  are  improved  by  starting  them  in  cold  water, 
and  cooking  or  simmering  slowly  (without  stirring),  for  a 
long  time.  The  long,  slow  cooking  makes  the  fruit  taste 
sweeter  and  riper. 

AH  dried  fruits,  as  apples,  peaches,  pears,  prunes,  sweet 
currants,  etc.,  should  be  well  washed,  dropped  into  boiling 
water,  cooked  rather  quickly,  and  removed  from  the  fire  as 
soon  as  done.  Peaches  and  apples  dried  by  steam,  usually 
cook  in  twenty-five  or  thirty  minutes,  and  sweet  currants  in 
thirty-five  minute& 

Qrains  are  blBst  steamed,  starting  them  in  hot  or  cold  water 
(rice  is  less  sticky  started  in  cold),  and  cooked  till  tender ; 
the  water  in  the  pot  below  should  be  kept  constantly  boiling. 

Steamed  bread,  to  be  good,  must  be  well  managed ;  as 
soon  as  the  batter  is  mixed,  pour  it  into  a  round  pan,  well 
oiled,  and  set  this  inside  the  steamer ;  the  pan  must  not  be 
quite  f  uU. .  Then  cover  it  with  an  inverted  plate  or  pie-pan ; 
and  if  the  steamer  is  one  with  holes  in  the  bottom,  place 
two  or  HOee  bits  of  wood  under  the  pan,  so  that  the  steam 
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ean  enter  beneaili  it  Now  put  on  the  lid  of  the  steamer, 
the  latter  being  doflely  fitted  over  a  pot  of  boiling  water 
and  cook  constantly,  keeping  the  water  at  a  fast  boiL  Do 
not  uncover  till  the  bread  is  done ;  then  lift  the  lid,  take 
out  the  pan,  and  set  it  in  a  hot  oven  to  brown  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes.  Steamed  puddings^  mixed  in  a  batter,  are  managed 
in  the  same  way,  except  the  browning  at  the  end. 

When  com  meal  is  used  in  mixing  either  steamed  breads 
or  puddings,  take  golden  or  white^m^  meal,  if  you  can  get 
it ;  and  fiU  the  measure  not  quite  so  full  as  when  meal  from 
the  dent  com  is  taken. 

In  making  puddings  or  steamed  breads,  never  heat  the  pan 
before  oiling,  as  this  will  make  the  batter  stick  to  it ;  a  little 
oHve  oil,  or  beef  dripping,  may  be  used  instead  of  butter. 
In  baking  batter  puddings,  or  any  that  may  adhere  to  the 
sides  of  the  dish,  a  good  plan  is  to  place  the  latter  in  the 
oven  within  a  shaQow  vessel  (as  a  dripping-pan),  containing 
alittle  boiling  water.  Oustards,  if  baked,  are  best  managed 
in  the  same  way. 

Always  heat  milk  in  a  farina-kettle  if  you  have  one,  so  as 
not  to  scorch  ii  In  the  absence  of  this  utensil,  heat  in  a 
tin  bucket  set  inside  a  pot  of  boiling  water ;  or  a  thick 
stone  or  earthen  crock  will  answer,  if  the  fire  is  not  too  hot 

If  bread-crumbs  are  used  in  puddings,  dressings,  hashes, 
etc.,  have  at  least  a  portion  of  them  of  good,  home-made 
Oraham  loaf,  unsweetened ;  the  gluten  in  this  bread  makes 
it  richer  and  finer  flavored  than  the  white. 

In  preparing  sweet  currants  for  cakes  or  puddings,  pick 
them  over  carefully,  and  wash  in  a  colander  till  they  are 
perfectly  dean  ;  then  dry  in  the  oven,  being  careful  not  to 
overiieat  them,  and  finally  dredge  well  with  flour  before 
stirring  them  in. 

If  soda  is  put  into  bread,  cake  or  puddings,  use  it  spar- 
ingly. A  ^  teaspoonful  ^  of  soda,  is  simply  the  spoon  filled 
until  it  is  lewi;  and  the  same  for  cream  of  tartar.  But  if 
6 
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baking-powder  is  employed,  the  spoon  must  be  heaped  some- 
what, owing  to  the  fact  that  nearly  all  baking-powders  are 
one-third  starch.  The  proper  proportion  of  pure  soda  and 
cream  of  tartar,  is  said  to  be  about  six  ounces  of  the  former 
to  sixteen  of  the  latter. 

When  eggs  are  used,  as  in  making  custards  or  puddings^ 
beat  the  yolks  and  whites  separately ;  if  you  sweeten  firsts 
whip  the  yolks  a  little  (to  avoid  lumping),  then  beat  with 
the  sugar,  and  stir  the  whiter  in  last  Eggs  to  beat  well, 
should  be  fresh,  and  moderately  cold  ;  and  experienced 
cooks  say  they  should  never  be  beaten  in  a  tin  vessel,  but  in 
stone  or  earthen  ware. 

The  rule  for  custards,  is  to  cook  very  slowly;  and  if  baked, 
to  take  from  the  oven  as  soon  as  they  are  well  thickened — 
before  they  begin  to  separate,  or  become  watery. 

Soups  must  boil  or  simmer  dowLy  till  done ;  and  most 
kinds  need  throe  or  four  hours'  cooking.  When  necessary, 
remove  fragments  of  meat,  bones  or  vegetables,  by  straining 
through  a  colander  at  the  last ;  return  to  the  pot  and  heat 
again,  before  serving. 

Meat^  if  roasted,  should  be  placed  in  a  hot  oven  till  the 
surface  is  seared,  and  then  hake  slowly  till  done.  If  stewed, 
poTU*  boiling  water  over  it  till  half  covered,  skim  if  neces- 
sary, boil  rapidly  five  or  ten  minutes,  and  then  atew  geirUy^ 
till  a  fork  will  go  through  the  thickest  portion  of  it  easily. 
The  water  should  all  be  evaporated  when  done;  and  if 
finished  as  a  pot  roast,  heat  the  oil  or  gravy  in  the  bottom 
tiU  the  under  surface  of  the  meat  is  nicely  browned ;  then 
turn  it  over,  and  brown  the  other. 

If  cold  meat  is  to  be  warmed  over  (as  in  a  hash),  do  not 
heat  too  long ;  you  can  cook  a  good  hash  in  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes,  after  the  meat^  bread  and  potatoes  are  pre- 
pared. 

Cold  potatoes  are  best  warmed  over  as  follows :  oil  the 
skiQet  slightly,  just  enough  to  keep  them  from  sticldng; 
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stice,  if  ihej  are  whole  ;  if  mashed,  see  that  a  Beoond  crush- 
ing  leaTes  no  Itunps,  and  stir  them  up  lightly  with  a  fork. 
When  the  skillet  .is  hot  turn  in  the  potatoes,  and  heat 
quickly  till  they  are  nicely  browned  on  the  bottom,  but  not 
scorched.  Then  with  a  knife  turn  them  over,  brown  again, 
and  dish  for  the  table.  Ten  minutes  will  suffice  for  the 
browning ;  and  in  ten  minutes  more,  they  should  be  eaten. 

To  toast  bread  perfectly,  cut  it  in  even  slices  about  half  an 
inch  thick,  and  brown,  not  too  rapidly,  over  a  bed  of  live 
coals ;  the  bread  should  be  stale  to  begin  with.  Turn  it 
over  before  the  slice  warps  too  badly ;  that  i%  if  you  are 
holding  it  on  the  end  of  a  fork ;  then  toast  the  other  side, 
and  turn  again  if  necessary.  When  done,  the  entire  surface 
should  be  crisp,  and  an  even  chestnut  brown.  If  the  crust 
scorches  a  little,  scrape  off  its  burnt  edges  with  a  knife. 

To  warm  over  mushes  or  grains,  never  add  a  particle  of 
water,  not  even  boiling ;  turn  into  a  stew-pan,  set  where  it 
win  heat  quickly,  cover,  and  stir  two  or  three  times  till  the 
mush  is  thoroughly  hot^ 

To  warm  bits  of  stale  bread,  dip  the  slices  quickly  into 
cold  water,  and  lay  them  in  a  hot  oven  ten  minutes,  or  till 
the  surface  is  crisp,  and  the  bread  well  heated  through  ;  it 
will  be  as  good  as  new — beUer,  to  most  persons'  liking. 
Gold  biscnib^  split  in  two,  dipped  quickly  into  cold  water, 
and  then  heated  in  the  same  way,  are  excellent. 


PART   II. 


THE  HYGIENIC  DIETARY. 

To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  prineiples  of  hygiene 
as  expounded  by  their  great  originator,  the  late  B.  T.  Trail, 
M.D.,  it  is  needless  to  say,  that  a  strictly  hygienic  dietary 
is  one  in  which  the  grainai,  fruits  and  vegetables,  are  all  pre- 
pared without  the  slightest  addition  of  seasonings  or  condi- 
ments, even  sugar  and  milk  being  excluded.  But  so  far 
removed  from  this  plan  are  the  usual  methods  of  cooking, 
and  so  great  the  prejudice  sgainst  this  iunovation,  that  it  is 
next  to  impossible  to  convince  people  that  foods  prepared  in 
this  plain,  simple  manner,  could  be  either  healthful  or  pal- 
atable. It  is  the  object  of  this  work,  or  rather  this  part  of 
it,  to  place  before  the  resder  a  collection  of  recipes»  which, 
with  little  or  no  alteration,  would  be  fully  up  to  the  standard 
of  Dr.  Trail  himself.  On  the  other  hand,  a  very  moderate 
amoimt  of  the  plainer  condiments — ^which  any  cook  can  add 
to  suit  herself — ^makes  these  (otherwise)  hygienic  dishes 
accepUMe^  even  to  perverted  palates ;  while  as  respects 
health,  food  prepared  in  the  ordinary  way,  can  not  begin  to 
compare  with  this  diet  It  replaces  the  waste  tissues  of  the 
body,  it  develops  muscular  strength,  and  it  satisfies  the  nor- 
mal appetite ;  it  does  not  impair  the  digestive  organs, 
neither  does  it  clog  the  tissues,  nor  wear  out  the  vital 
machinery.    It  sustains^  it  nourishea 
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UNLEAYENED  BBEAD. 

To  prepare  the  "  staff  of  life  "  as  it  should  be,  four  things 
are  necessary.  3?4rst,  we  must  have  good  grains ;  second, 
these  must  be  cleaned,  and  properly  ground  into  flour  or 
meal ;  third,  the  flour  or  n^al  must  be  rightly  mixed  into 
dough  or  batter ;  and  lastly,  the  dough  or  batter  must  be 
well  baked. 

The  whole  or  unhulled  wheats  as  elsewhere  stated,  is  said 
to  oontain  no  less  than  fifteen  elementary  principles,  all  of 
which  are  necessary  to  build  up  the  structures  of  the  body. 
Beneath  the  outer  or  woody  portion  of  the  grain,  lies  an 
abundance  of  glutinous  matter ;  here  also  are  found  most 
of  the  oarbonate%  phoqphates,  and  other  mineral  substances 
that  enter  so  largely  into  the  formation  of  the  teeth,  bones, 
oartilageB,  etc.  Beneath  these  again,  is  a  substance  that  is 
composed  chiefly  of  ^karch^  the  elementary  prindplee  of  the 
lattef  being  carbon,  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  It  is  this  part 
of  the  wheat  that  is  used  in  making  the  white  flour  of  com- 
merce, particularly  the  superfine.  So  far,  Aen,  as  Ihe  num- 
ber of  chemical  elements  is  concerned,  Graham  flour  stands 
to  starch — ^and  proximately  to  white  flour — in  the  propor- 
tion of  fifteen  to  three,  or  fiye  to  one.  Now,  when  we  con- 
sider that  bakers'  bread  (and  that  is  what  the  masses  live 
upon  in  cities)  is  made  of  this  impoverished  white  flour ; 
that  it  is  raised  by  fermentation,  whidi  still  further  impairs 
its  nutrient  qualities ;  that  it  is  to  a  large  extent  impreg- 
nated with  alum,  and  is  often  half  sour  before  baking — we 
can  safely  say  that  this  is  about  the  slenderest  ''staff"  that 
ever  a  living  creature  sought  to  lean  upon. 

Qraham  (or  unbolted)  flour  is  too  often  manufactured 
from  smaQ,  shrunk^i  grains  of  spring  wheat,  or  other 
poor  material  This  is  why  there  is  ordinarily  such  a  large 
per  cent  of  bran  in  it ;  too  much  entirely  for  either  good 
health  or  good  eating.    An  excellent  article  for  Qraham 
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flour  is  the  white  wheat,  of  which  the  Gtenesee  is  a  variety. 
This  has  very  nearly  the  right  proportions  of  hull,  gluten, 
etc.,  to  make  wholesome  and  palatable  breadstuff. 

On  the  quality  of  flour,  the  late  R  T.  TraU,  M.D.,  in  his 
''Hydropathic  Oook-Book,''  says  :  "  Unless  the  grain  is  well 
cleaned  before  it  is  ground,  we  can  not  have  the  most  de- 
licious bread.  There  is,  too,  a  great  difference  between 
fresh-ground  and  stale  flour,  the  former  making  incom- 
parably richer,  sweeter  bread.  Those  who  *eat  to  live,'  or 
to  enjoy,  had  better,  therefore,  look  well  to  the  kind  of  grain, 
to  its  being  thoroughly  cleaned  from  dust,  cockle,  smut, 
sand,  chaff,  etc,  and  to  its  being  ground  but  a  short  time 
before  using.*'  "  The  wheat  meal  or  Qraham  flour  in  market 
is  not  unfrequently  an  admixture  of  *  shorts '  or  *  middlings,' 
with  old,  stale,  soured  or  damaged  fine  flour ;  and  fine  flour 
is  sometimes — ^more  especially  in  European  markets — ^adul- 
terated with  whUing,  ground  siones,  bone  dust,  and  plaster  cf 
Paris." 

The  most  difficult  thing  after  the  selection  of  the  wheats 
is  to  have  it  ground  in  the  best  mamier.  There  are  but  few 
mills  in  the  United  States  that  make  first-dass  Graham  flour. 
Either  the  wheat  is  not  cleaned  before  grinding,  or  it  is  cut 
too  coarse,  or  the  stones  get  hot  by  running  too  f  aet^  and 
"  kill "  the  flour,  or  it  is  groimd  or  rather  mashed  with  dull 
stones,  so  that  the  hull  is  scaled  off  in  large  flakes  of  bran. 
In  this  latter  condition,  it  is  so  coarse  and  rough  as  seriously 
to  injure  the  delicate  coats  of  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
especially  if  it  is  used  for  any  great  length  of  time.  This 
is  one  cause  of  the  prejudice  that  sometimes  exists  in  re- 
gard to  Graham  bread. 

All  flour,  of  whatever  kind,  should  be  kept  in  a  dry,  cool 
place,  and  in  a  pure  atmosphere,  where  the  circulation  is 
good,  as  it  absorbs  impurities  readily.  And  for  leavened 
bread,  it  is  said  that  the  flour  should  always  be  thoroughly 
disintegrated  (sifted  or  shaken),  and  in  very  cold  weather 
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warmed  before  mizing;  a  process  which  would  help,  no 
doubts  to  expel  any  gases  or  vapors  that  it  may  have  ab- 
sorbed. 

The  best  Ghraham  flour  in  our  market  is  that  manufactured 
by  Ferdinand  Schumacher,  of  Akron,  Ohio.  This  gentle- 
man has  built  a  miU  that  cleans  each  grain  perfectly  before 
grinding ;  it  cuts  the  hull  fine  enough  to  pass  through  a 
coarse  corn-meal  sieve,  and  turns  out  an  excellent  article 
of  hvely  Gbraham  flour  made  from  the  best  white  wheat 
By  sending  for  his  "f.  f."  (very  fine)  grade,  we  get  the 
choicest  of  Graham  for  hard  roUs,  loaf  bread  or  pastries. 
Moreover,  this  flour  is  so  dean  and  sweet  that  it  will  keep 
for  weeks,  if  put  in  a  cod  place,  without  getting  old  or 
musty.  His  oat  meal,  pearl  wheat  and  pearl  barley,  are 
among  the  best  in  the  country,  both  in  the  quaUty  bf  the 
grains,  and  the  methods  of  preparing  them  ;  each  grain  is 
nicely  dressed,  the  rougher  portion  of  the  outer  or  woody 
fiber  being  removed.  Cracked  wheats  as  it  is  called,  is  pre- 
pared in  the  same  way,  before  the  kernel  is  divided  or 
cut.  The  ordinary  cracked  wheat  (now  fast  disappearing 
from  our  markets),  which  is  simply  crushed,  contains  a 
large  per  ceni  of  dwarfed  or  shriveled  grains ;  the  hulls, 
which  are  harsh  and  fibrous,  are  comparatively  unbroken  ; 
and  were  it  not  for  the  **  dressings  "  that  usually  accompany 
it  at  table,  very  little  of  this  article  would  be  eaten. 

First  and  best  of  all  the  varieties  of  bread  preparations 
known  to  hygienists,  is  the  cold-water  bread  usually  called 
the  hard  Oraham  roU,  It  is  made  by  mixing  wheat  meal 
with  pure  cold  water,  the  colder  the  better.  Properly  prepared 
and  baked  it  is  sufficiently  light  or  porous,  owing  to  the  air  that 
is  confined  within  its  texture  during  the  process  of  baking. 
No  other  kind  of  bread  begins  to  compare  with  this  in 
wholesomeness ;  and  the  longer  one  uses  it,  the  better  it  is 
relished.  It  is  substantially  what  Dr.  Trail  calls  the  perfect 
bread — or  Premium  Bread.    There  are  many  ''  little  things  " 
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to  be  observed  in  6rder  to  make  it  saccessfuUy ;  the  maimer 
of  mixing,  the  consistency  of  the  dough,  the  kind  of  knead- 
ing, the  forming  of  the  rolls^  the  spacing  in  the  pan,  the 
dispatch  in  getting  it  into  the  oven,  the  heat  required,  the 
time  it  should  bake,  the  test  as  to  when  it  is  done,  the 
cooling  process, — ^all  these  are  important ;  but  once  the 
cook  is  ffttniliftr  with  them,  this  bread  is  as  easily  made  as 
almost  any  other ;  and  there  is  no  need  of  failure. 
The  following  is  the  recipe  in  full : 

Habd  Gbaham  B0LLB.4- 

If  the  Qraham  flour  is  of  red  wheat  or  coarsely  ground, 
it  must  be  sifted.'*'  Before  you  begin  to  mix,  have  the  oyen 
heating,  and  the  bread  pans  dean ;  they  need  not  be  oiled. 
Take  for  mixing,  the  coldest  water  you  can  get — ^ice^water, 
if  you  have  it ;  wet  the  flour  with  this,  using  a  little  at  a 
time ;  that  is,  pour  in  slowly  and  stir  fast,  so  as  to  moisten 
the  mass  gradually,  allowing  no  little  puddles  to  form,  to 
make  the  dough  wet  and  sticky.  It  may  take  say  two-thirds 
of  a  pint  of  water  to  mix  a  quart  of  flour ;  Aough  the 
quantity  will  vary  according  to  grade  of  flour  used ;  the 
coarser  it  is  ground,  the  more  wetting  will  be  needed. 

ContiQue  to  mix  until  a  moderately  stiff  dough  is  formed, 
stiff  enough  not  to  adhere  to  the  moulding-board.  Then 
knead  well — ^good  thortmgh  kneading,  such  as  is  required  for 
"beat  biscuit''  If  you  get  the  dough  too  stiff,  the  bread 
wiU  be  dry  and  harsh ;  if  too  soft^  it  will  be  wet  and 
clammy.  When  just  right,  the  bread-board  will  require 
but  little  dusting  with  flour  to  prevent  sticking ;  and  after 
Bu£Scient  kneading,  say  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes,  the 
dough  becomes  fine  and  smooth,  lighter  in  color,  and  rather 
elastic  to  the  touch ;  if  you  poke  it  with  the  finger,  it  will 

*  Ordinarily,  the  terme  Oraham  floor,  wheaten  meal,  unboited  flonr  (of 
wheal),  and  even  "brown  flonr,"  are  used  Interchangeably.  Unbolted  rj'e 
floor  is  often  called  rye  meal. 
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rifle  or  spring  up  as  Ott  prMBore  is  removed.  Then  take 
half  of  it^  and  roil  it  OTer  and  cfwr  on  the  moulding-board 
vriih  One  hand%  loiiaing  a  long  roll  about  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  in  diamet^ ;  out  this  off  in  bits  neaxly  an  inch  and 
a  half  in  length,  or  large  enough  to  make  a  roll  from  three 
to  foot  indies  long,  and  not  quite  three-qoartere  of  an  inch 
thick.  Take  each  bit  separately  and  roll  it  firmly  together, 
making  it  smooth  and  round,  and  of  the  length  and  thick- 
ness just  stated.  Leave  no  dry  flour  on  it,  but  let  it  drop 
from  your  fingers  smooth,  straight,  and  wdl*^rorked.  As  the 
rolls  are  made  place  tiiem  in  the  bread^Mm,  leaving  quite  a 
space  between  each,  so  that  in  swelling  (as  the  air  expands 
in  baking),  they  may  ntst  touch  each  other. 

Make  out  the  panful  cfuiddy,  and  on  no  account  allow  the 
roUs  to  stand  after  they  are  moulded,  lest  the  air  escape 
and  they  become  heavy.  For  the  same  reason,  let  tiie  oven 
be  hot  enough  to  brown  moderatdy,  almost  from  the  begin- 
ning, as  the  lightness  of  the  bread  depends  upon  the  con- 
finement of  the  atmospheoic  air  within  its  crust,  which  forms 
around  the  roU  in  baking.  Hence,  the  more  crust  there  is 
above  the  flat  surface  of  the  pan,  the  lighter  the  bread  will 
be.  ThiB  is  why  rolls  or  round  balbare  always  lighter  than 
biscuits. 

The  more  even  &e  h^t  of  the  oven,  the  better  for  baking ; 
it  should  be  hoi  enough  to  scorch  white  bread.  If  too  hot, 
the  rolls  will  blister,  letting  out  the  air ;  if  too  cold,  the  air 
will  escape  before  the  crust  forms,  and  in  either  case  the 
bread  will  be  heavy.  A  tolerably  good  rule  is  to  have  the 
oven  so  hot  that  you  can  hold  your  hand  in  it  just  long 
enough  to  count  ten,  rather  slowly.  A  little  experience, 
however,  soon  enables  the  cook  to  regulate  the  heat 

Bef <»e  putting  the  rolls  in  the  oven,  prick  well  with  a  fork 

to  prevent  blistering.    It  will  require  about  thirty  minutes 

to  bake  thoroughly ;  and  if  you  happen  to  get  them  thicker 

than  usual,  it  will  take  five  minutes  longer.    When  about 

6* 
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half  done,  tarn  each  roll  one-quarter  over— or  a  good  plan 
is  to  shake  the  pan — so  as  to  brown  the  sides ;  and  when 
quite  done  remove  from  the  oven,  and  torn  oat  on  a  table, 
spreading  them  well  apart  They  should  be  entirely  edd 
before  you  lay  them  in  the  bread-box,  as  they  are  apt  to  fall 
if  put  away  warm.  If  any  of  the  rolls  yield  to  pressure 
when  taken  between  the  thumb  and  finger,  they  are  not 
done,  and  musfc  go  back  to  the  oven ;  otherwise  they  will 
shrivel  in  cooling,  and  become  heavy.  When  cooled  a  little, 
|dace  them  one  layer  deep  on  plates,  and  send  to  the  table  ; 
and  what  are  left  over,  save  for  .the  next  meal,  to  be  eaten 
cold. 

It  is  best  to  bake  fresh  every  morning ;  though  any  roOs 
left  from  the  day  before,  may  be  wanned  over  as  follows : 
first  break  each  into  two  or  three  pieces,  not  lengthwise, 
but  across  ;  never  cut  them  ;  then  drop  into  cold  water,  and 
let  them  stand  two  or  three  minutea  Place  well  apart  in  a 
bread-pan,  and  set  the  latter  on  the  grate  in  a  brisk  oven, 
which  will  crisp  without  scorching  them  ;  remove  from  the 
oven  as  soon  as  the  bits  are  firm  enough  not  to  yield  to 
pressure.  If  properly  managed,  they  will  be  lighter  than 
when  newly  made— provided  the  rolls  have  not  been  over- 
done in  the  first  baking. 

The  above  bread  is  deservedly  the  standard  among  hy- 
gienist&  Among  people  in  general  it  is  a  new-comer, 
nothing  whatever  being  known  as  to  the  way  in  which  it  is 
made  ;  hence  the  fullness  of  detail,  as  just  given.  For  the 
benefit^  however,  of  those  who  are  already  partly  initiated, 
the  directions  are  given  below, 

MoBE  Bbieflt.-|- 

Mix  Qraham  flour  with  cold  water,  forming  a  dough  just 
stiff  enough  not  to  stick  to  the  moulding-board ;  if  the 
flour  is  of  red  wheat,  or  is  coarsely  ground,  it  must  be  sifted. 
Knead  very  thoroughly,  lo  for  "beat  biscuit,"  ten  to  fifteen 
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minutes^  or  until  the  dough  is  smooth  and  elastic  Then 
form  into  rolls  three  to  four  inches  long,  and  barely  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  thick ;  leave  no  dry  flour  sticldng  to 
them.  Make  them  out  rapidly,  and  place  a  little  apart  in 
the  pan  ;  then  prick  well  with  a  fork,  and  put  them  in  the 
oven  ;  it  must  be  hot  enough  to  brown  nicely,  but  not  to 
scorch.  Bake  about  thirty  minutea  When  done,  the  roUs 
should  not  yield  to  pressure  between  the  thumb  and  finger ; 
and  when  taken  from  the  oven,  spread  them  out  on  a  table 
to  oooL  They  may  be  eaten  for  breakfast  a  little  warm ;  or 
you  can  lay  them  away  cold,  for  dinner  or  supper. 

Steus.^ 

Mould  the  same  as  hard  rolls,  except  that  you  make  the 
stems  a  little  longer,  and  only  about  half  the  thickness ; 
they  will  bake  in  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  minutes,  ac- 
cording to  the  heat  of  the  oven.  They  are  very  sweet  and 
crisp  when  warm,  but  not  as  good  as  the  rolls,  after  they 
are  a  few  hours  old.  You  may  warm  them  over  the  same 
as  hard  rolls,  breaking  each  into  small  bits  before  wetting. 

Stems  and  rolls  can  be  made  of  rye  meal,  though  they 
are  not  as  good  as  the  wheaten. 

Cold- Water  Loaf  Bbead. 

The  dough  for  this  bread  is  mixed  the  same  as  for  the 
hard  rolls,  already  described.  After  fifteen  minutes'  good 
kneading,  mould  into  small  loaves^  three  to  three  and  a  half 
inches  thick,  and  about  five  inches  in  length  ;  prick  deeply 
with  a  fork,  and  place  in  a  hot  oven.  The  heat  should  be 
as  even  as  possible,  to  avoid  blistering  or  scorching.  It  will 
take  from  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  quarter  to  bake  the 
loaves  thoroughly.    This  bread  must  not  be  cut  till  cold. 
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Gxx)A-NuT  Bbead. 

Some  weak  stomachs  can  not  tolerate  this  breads  the 
grated  cocoa-nut  being  rather  difficult  to  digest  The  usual 
way  of  making  it,  is  as  follows :  to  one  quart  of  Graham 
flour  allow  half  a  teacupf ul  of  grated  cocoa-nut ;  prepare 
the  nut  by  peeling  off  the  brown  or  outer  portion,  then 
grate  the  remainder  as  fine  as  possiUe,  stir  it  well  through 
the  flour,  and  mix  as  for  hard  roUs^  kneading  th<»roughly. 
Saye  and  add  the  cocoa-nut  milk,  if  it  is  perfectly  sweet ; 
mould  into  rolls  or  biscuits,  or  any  desired  form,  prick  well, 
and  bake  till  fully  done,  in  a  hot  even  oven. 

A  safer  way  for  invalids,  is  to  soak  the  grated  nut  in  a 
pint  of  cold  water  for  an  hour,  or  longer ;  then  put  the 
mixture  into  a  farina-kettle,  warm  to  blood  heat^  and  set  it 
back  on  the  stove  where  it  will  ke^  warm  for  two  hours. 
Then  bring  almost  to  a  boil,  removing  the  kettle  from  the 
fire  just  before  the  cocoa-nut  water  begins  to  bubble.  Let 
it  stand  till  quite  cold,  strain  out  the  nut  and  use  the  water 
for  mixing ;  add  the  milk  if  it  is  sweet.  Ji  you  make  by 
this  method,  grate  the  whole  of  the  cocoa-nut»  and  add 
enough  water  to  cover  it  before  soaking  and  heating ;  when 
you  have  strained  out  the  nut  and  added  its  milk,  use  as 
much  flour  as  the  fluid  will  wet  to  the  proper  consistency. 

Hot-Wateb  Eolia 

These  ore  the  soft  rolls  so  common  in  Wato^-Oares  years 
ago,  and  still  largely  in  use.  They  are  sweety  and  tolerably 
wholesome,  especially  if  the  dough  is  mixed  rather  stiff,  and 
the  bread  very  thoroughly  baked.  To  make  them,  pour 
boiling  water  into  a  quantity  of  unsifted  or  radier  coarm 
Graham  flour,  stirring  constantly  with  a  strong  iron  spoon 
until  two-thirds  of  it  is  scalded ;  then  finish  witii  cool  or 
cold  water,  stirring  with  the  spoon,  and  forming  a  dough 
stiff  enough  to  handle  with  the  hands ;  if  too  stiff,  the  bread 
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wtH  not  be  good  Then  pinch  off  in  small  bits,  and  maike 
into  rolls  an  inch  iiiick,  and  about  three  inches  in  length ; 
form  by  rolling  on  the  moulding^board,  sprinkled  with  diy 
flour  to  preyent  sticking.  Put  them  into  the  bread-pan, 
spacing  so  they  will  not  touch  each  other,  and  bake  from 
thirty  to  forty  minutes^  in  a  very  hot  oven.  This  bread  is 
best  eaten  warm,  though  it  is  pretty  good  cold. 

Instead  of  rolls  you  may  make  into  biscuits,  two  and  a 
half  inches  in  diameter,  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
thickness.  Bye  flour  (unbolted)  can  be  used  instead  of  the 
wheaten — or  half  rye  and  half  wheats  which  would  be  less 
sticky. 

Hot-Wateb  Loaf  Bbeap. 

Mix  as  for  hot-water  rolls  in  the  last  recipe,  having  the 
dough  a  little  stiffer,  and  kneading  it  longer.  Mould  into 
loaves  about  three  inches  thick,  and  five  inches  in  length  ; 
bake  all  of  an  hour,  in  a  hot  oven.  If  underdone,  this  bread 
win  be  wet  and  clammy  ;  do  not  cut  tiQ  cold.  It  can  be 
made  either  of  wheat  or  lye  flour  (unbolted),  or  with  a 
mixture  of  the  two. 

GbahaM  Cilaceebs.4* 

Take  sifted  Graham,  of  best  Akron  flour  unsifted,  and 
mix  as  for  hard  rolls  (first  bread-recipe  given),  only  a  little 
stiffer.  Use  v^ry  cold  water — ^ice-water  is  best — and  knead 
thoroughly  and  very  hard,  all  of  twenty  minutes ;  then  roll 
to  the  thickness  of  ordinary  {ne-crust^  cut  in  any  shax>e 
desired,  and  i»ick  deeply  with  a  fork.  Bake  in  an  even 
oven  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes,  or  until  the  crackers  are 
dry  and  hard.  Let  them  get  quite  cold  before  stacking 
away,  and  then  put  them  in  a  dry,  cool  place. 

If  the  ordinaiy  Graham  flour  is  used,  a  good  plan  is  to 
oft  it^  and  add  a  third  or  fourth  part  white  flour  of  the 
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coarser  brands ;  or  yoa  may  taike  cold-blasfc  flour,  if  yoa 
haveii 

Other  CsACiufiBS. 

Make  the  same  as  the  lasfc^  usmg  cold-blast  flour  in  place , 
of  Graham  ;  and  instead  of  rolling  out  the  paste  and  catting, 
pinch  it  off  in  small  bits,  and  roll  into  stems  three  inches 
long  and  hardly  as  thick  as  your  little  finger.  Mix  with  ice- 
water,  or  the  coldest  you  can  get  As  soon  as  moulded 
bake  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes,  or  until  thoroughly  dry 
and  hard  ;  when  cold,  set  away  on  plates. 

If  you  have  not  the  cold-blast  flour,  use  equal  parts  of 
sifted  Graham  and  '' middlings,"  then  mix  and  bake  as 
before. 

Wheat  Meal  Cbisf8.4* 

These  are  sometimes  called  wafers.  Take  Graham  flour, 
best  Akron  (or  other  Graham  sifted),  and  mix  as  for  crackers 
in  the  last  two  recipes.  Enead  very  thoroughly,  pinch  off  in 
small  bits,  and  roll  to  the  thickness  of  a  knife-blade.  Bake 
in  a  pan  or  on  the  grate,  in  a  hot  oven,  and  be  careful  that 
tbey  do  not  scorch  ;  they  will  be  done  in  five  to  ten  minute& 
This  bread  is  sweet,  crisp  and  tender,  as  well  as  very  whole- 
some, and  is  quickly  and  easily  made. 

Oat  Meal  Cbxsfs.^" 

Scald  oat  meal  with  boiling  water,  stirring  with  a  spoon, 
and  making  a  pretty  stiff  dough  ;  knead  well  together,  dust 
the  moulding-board  with  a  little  Graham  flour,  and  roll  to 
the  thickness  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  Then  cut 
into  small  cakes  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  fifteen  minutes, 
or  till  they  are  diy  and  hard,  but  only  slightiiy  browned. 
Watch  closely,  that  they  do  not  scorch  in  finishing.  In 
rolling  out  this  dough,  it  cracks  badly  near  the  edges ;  after 
using  the  cake-cutter  gather  up  the  ragged  pieces,  knead 
them  well  together,  and  roll  again. 
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These  crispB  will  keep  for  days  in  a  dry  place ;  and  if 
heated  over  in  the  oven,  ibejwill  be  aBbriiUe  and  tender  as 
when  first  baked. 

SooTCH  Oat  Cakes. 

In  Scotland,  the  oat  meal  cake  is  made  and  baked  as  fol- 
lows :  Take  oat  meal.  Hot  too  fine,  and  wet  it  with  water 
that  is  nearly  or  quite  boiling.  Mix  weU  together,  making 
the  dough  as  smooth  as  possible,  and  roll  out  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding recipe ;  but  instead  of  using  the  cake-cutter,  make 
one  large  round  cake,  and  cut  it  into  quarters.  Place  these 
on  a  griddle  (the  griddle  in  Scotland  is  supplied  with  a 
boil),  and  hang  it  over  the  fire  ;  when  nicely  browned  on 
the  under  side,  lift  from  the  griddle,  and  toast  the  upper 
side  to  an  cTen  brown,  before  the  coals.  These  are  essen- 
tially  the  same  as  the  oat  meal  crisps. 

Oat  Meal  Bannockb. 

Pour  boiling  water  oyer  fine  oat  meal,  scalding  it  thor- 
oughly, and  stir  with  a  spoon  to  form  a  batter  considerably 
thicker  than  for  Grraham  gems ;  so  thick  that  it  will  scarcely 
drop  from  the  spoon.  Then  oil  a  bake-pan,  set  it  on  the  stoTe 
till  hot,  and  pour  the  batter  into  it  to  the  depth  of  about 
half  an  inch.  Separate  the  cake  into  four  quarters  with  a 
knife,  set  the  pan  in  an  oyen  moderately  hot,  and  bake  from 
twenty  to  thirty  minutes,  without  scorching. 

MiTSH  B0LIJB.4- 

Take  any  cold  mush  made  of  com  meal,  Graham  or  rye 
flour,  oat  meal,  samp,  or  farina^  and  knead  into  it  enough 
Chraham  flour  to  form  rather  a  soft  dough  ;  just  stiff  enough 
to  handle  with  plenty  of  flour.  If  too  much  or  too  little 
flour  is  worked  in,  the  bread  will  not  be  good.  Make  into 
rolls  three  to  four  inches  long,  and  nearly  an  inch  thick ; 
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then  bake  in  a  hot  oTen  thirty  to  forty  minuted.    This  bread 
is  best  eaten  Trarm,  or  not  quite  cold. 

Instead  of  the  aboTe  mushes,  cold  rice  or  cracked  wheat 
can  be  used.  If  com  mush  is  taken,  white  flour  kneaded 
in  makes  a  yery  sweet  roll ;  but  the  dough  must  be  mixed 
almost  as  soft  as  it  can  be  handled,  and  then  baked  in  a  very 
hot  oven. 

Wheaten  0]EM& 

If  hard  rdls  are  the  best  oi  aU  the  -breads^  gems  are 
among  the  poorest,  owing  to  their  soft  and  rathw  moist 
texture ;  there  is  a  great  difference^  however,  in  the  way 
they  are  made. 

Stir  into  cold  water  (ice-water  is  best),  enough  coarse 
Graham  flour,  unsifted,  to  make  a  tolerMy  stiff  batter— not 
thin  enough  to  settle  smooth  when  lifted  in  the  spoon.  If 
the  batter  is  too  thin  or  too  thick,  the  bread  will  not  be  light 
For  ordinary  Ghraham,  unsifted,  two  parts  water  and  three 
of  flour,  are  about  the  right  proportions.  Beat  vigorously, 
and  dip  into  hot  gem-pans  of  cast-iron  ;  it  clean,  they  need 
no  oiling.  Set  them  on  top  of  the  stove  until  well  heated, 
and  fin  them  not  quite  even  full ;  bake  in  a  very  hot  oven, 
thirty  to  forty  minutea  Or  if  you  like  more  crust,  fill  only 
half  or  two-thirds  full,  and  bake  hardly  so  long.  If 
properly  made  and  thoroughly  well  done,  the  gems  will  be 
very  light,  spongy,  and  comparatively  dry. 

Fbxtit  QmsB. 

Make  a  batter  as  above  of  unsifted  Graham  flour,  rather 
coarse,  and  stir  in  sweet  currants ;  then  bake  as  before. 
The  currants  should  be  carefully  picked  over,  and  well 
washed  in  a  colander  before  using.  Instead  of  these,  raisins 
steamed,  or  partially  stewed  in  a  very  little  water,  and  mixed 
with  the  batter,  are  good ;  the  seedless  raisins  may  be  used 
without  steaming. 
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Potato  Gsmb. 

Take  one  cup  of  warm  potato,  finely  mashed,  and  soften 
it  with  a  cup  of  tepid  water ;  then  stir  in  Graham  flour  un- 
sifted, until  a  gem-batter  is  formed.  Beat  well,  drop  into 
hot  gem-pans,  and  bake  in  a  good  even  oven,  thirty  to  forty 
minutes. 

Htgienio  Eusk  Cbumb& 

Take  bits  of  unleavened  wheaten  bread,  and  dry  them 
thoroughly  in  an  oven  hot  enough  to  brown  slightly,  but  not 
to  scorch.  Then  break  them  in  a  mortar,  and  grind  in  a 
coffee  or  hand-milL  Or  you  may  take  stale  Graham  loaf, 
grate  it,  brown  in  the  oven,  and  when  brittle  roll  fine. 
This  is  "hygienic  rusk  crumbs."  Serve  with  fruit  juice 
(some  use  mDk),  allowing  it  to  soak  a  few  minutes  before  it 
is  eaten. 

Parched  wheat  maybe  ground  and  eaten  in  the  same  way. 

CoBN  Pbepabations. 

It  is  sometimes  asked  whether  bread  made  from  com 
meal  is  wholesome,  and  whether  the  yellow  or  white  meal  is 
best  CSom  bread  is  rather  hearty  in  warm  weather ;  in 
winter,  and  moderately  cool  weather,  it  may  be  used  even 
by  patients,  two  or  three  times  a  week  or  of  tener,  without 
detriment.  As  to  quality  of  meal,  the  com  best  fitted  for 
bread  is  the  genuine  "flint ";  the  "  dent "  com  is  so  soft  in 
structure,  that  any  bread  made  from  it  is  apt  to  be  gluey 
and  heavy.  This  is  particularly  true  of  steamed  breads. 
The  real  "  golden,"  which  is  made  of  flint  com  of  a  deep 
yellow  color,  and  is  common  in  Eastern  cities^  is  very  sweet 
and  good*  Bat  by  far  the  best  meal  in  our  Western  markets, 
both  for  bread  and  mudi,  is  that  made  from  the  "  white 
flint"  com.  Apoorer  quality,  common  in  the  West^  is  of  a 
pale  yellow  color;  and  a  still  poorer,  which  is  a  bluish 
white,  is  not  fit  for  bread. 
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One  great  difficulty,  both  East  and  West,  is  to  get  com 
meal  that  is  not  gronnd  too  fine  ;  and  usoallj  the  better  the 
quality  of  com  (as  white  flint  or  golden),  the  finer  the 
millers  make  ii  When  ground  so  very  fine,  it  is  next  to  im- 
possible to  make  good  ''lively"  bread  from  it  without  the 
aid  of  baking-powder,  eggs,  or  fermentation.  On  the  other 
hand,  com  of  poorer  quality  is  often  ground  into  meal  that 
is  entirely  too  coarse  ;  this  makes  bread  that  is  harsh  to  the 
taste,  and  very  irritating  to  the  mucous  surfaces  of  the  ali- 
mentary canaL 

OOBN    DODGEB. 

Mix  com  meal  with  cold  water,  making  a  dough  stiff 
enough  to  handle ;  then  mould  into  oyal  cakes  about  two 
inches  thick,  put  these  in  an  oiled  pan,  and  smooth  the  top 
with  the  hand  wet  in  cold  water.  Bake  in  a  hot  oven,  forty 
to  fifty  minute&  In  the  olden  timesy  the  cakes  were  wrapped 
in  husks,  and  baked  under  the  embeiu 

COBN   DODOEB. 

Scald  Qie  com  meal  with  boiling  water,  forming  a  dough 
or  batter  as  stiff  as  will  drop  from  the  spoon.  Spread  it 
an  inch  thick  on  an  oiled  griddle,  turn  when  well  browned, 
and  bake  on  the  other  side.  Bake  in  aD,  from  twenty  to 
thirty  minutes,  turning  two  or  three  times  if  necessary.  Or 
you  may  spread  it  in  an  oiled  bread-pan,  place  in  a  moder- 
ate oven,  and  bake  forty  to  fifty  minutes^  reducing  the  heat 
at  the  last. 

Hob  Cake. 

Wet  the  com  meal  with  cold  water,  making  a  dough  stiff 
enough  to  spread  with  a  knife.  Stir  thoroughly,  spread  it 
on  a  smooth  board  wet  in  cold  water,  and  prop  up  and  bake 
before  the  fire ;  you  will  need  an  open  grate,  or  fire-placa 
On  the  Southern  plantations,  this  cake  was  baked  on  a  broad 
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hoe  ;  hence  its  name.  In  the  absence  of  a  board  you  may 
use  an  oiled  bread-pan,  or  griddle ;  make  the  cake  from 
half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  thicknes& 

OosN  Bbead.4" 

Take  coarse  com  meal,  scald  one-half,  and  add  cold  water 
to  mix  the  rest,  forming  a  dough  moderately  stiff ;  then  beat 
hard.  Mould  into  small  oral  cakes  two  or  three  inches 
thick,  put  them  in  an  oiled  pan,  and  bake  from  forty  to  fifty 
minutes.  This  bread  is  very  good  warmed  over  the  next 
^Jf  ^7  cutting  ox>en  the  cakes,  dipping  them  into  cold 
water,  and  laying  in  a  hot  OTen  ten  to  fifteen  minutes. 
Dough  mixed  in  the  same  way,  only  a  little  thinner,  can  be 
baked  in  gem-pans ;  have  a  hot  oven,  and  bake  twenty  to 
thirty  minutes. 

COBN    GEliS.4" 

Take  a  quart  bf  coarse  com  meal,  scald  half  of  it  at  night 
with  boiling  water,  and  let  it  cool  to  blood  heat ;  add  the 
other  half  of  the  meal,  and  mix  with  tepid  water,  forming  a 
batter  as  thick  as  will  drop  from  a  spoon.  Let  it  stand  in  a 
warm  place  till  morning  ;  then  dip  into  gem-pans,  oiled  and 
hot,  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven  thirty  minutes. 

In  warm  weather  the  batter  should  not  be  mixed  at  nighty 
as  it  would  sour  before  morning ;  it  can  be  made  soon  after 
breakfast,  kept  in  a  warm  place,  and  baked  for  dinner.  A 
handful  of  Graham  flour,  added  after  scalding  and  cooling, 
is  an  improvement.  ^ 

Corn  Ponb. 

Makeacom  mush,  and  cook  it  thoroughly ;  while  hot,  stir 
into  it  coarse  com  meal  to  form  a  pretty  stiff  dough.  Then 
add  more  meal,  and  enough  cold  water  to  make  a  dough 
that  you  could  mould  with  the  hands  ;  almost  too  stiff  to 
stnr  with  a  spoon ;  it  will  soften  on  standing.    Mix  thor- 
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oughly,  working  out  all  the  lumps  of  mush  or  dry  meal ; 
set  this  in  a  warm  place  for  several  hours,  or  until  the 
dough  begins  to  swelL  Then  without  working,  turn  it  into 
a  deep  round  dish,  iron  or  earthen,  and  well  oiled  ;  smooth  it 
lightly  over  the  top,  wetting  the  hand  in  cold  water,  and  place 
in  a  hot  oven.  After  it  begins  to  brown  reduce  the  heat, 
and  bake  two  or  three  hours,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
loaf.  Take  particular  care  that  neither  the  top  nor  the 
bottom  crust  bum& 

This  bread,  properly  made,  is  sweet  and  delicious ;  it  is 
good  eaten  cold  or  warm.  It  is  also  excellent  wanned  over, 
as  follows  :  cut  it  in  thick  slices,  dip  these  quiddy  into  cold 
water,  and  then  either  steam,  or  heat  them  through  in  the 
oven.  Com  pone  is  a  bread  well  known  in  North  Carolina^ 
and  other  Southern  States. 

In  cold  weather  it  is  best  to  mix  in  the  evening,  let  the 
dough  stand  over  night,  and  bake  in  the  morning  or  fore- 
noon. Care  must  be  taken,  however,  that  it  does  not  get 
too  warm  or  stand  too  long,  and  sour  before  baking.  In 
the  early  days  this  bread  was  baked  in  a  deep  ''Dutch 
oven"  (or  bake-kettle),  on  the  hearth  before  the  fire ;  the 
oven  was  set  over  a  bed  of  coals,  covered  with  a  lid,  and 
coals  were  put  on  the  latter ;  it  was  turned  from  time  to 
time,  to  let  the  loaf  bake  on  aQ  side& 

Steamed  Cobk  Poke. 

In  these  days,  when  bread  is  no  longer  baked  in  iron 
ovens  or  bake-kettles,  a  good  way  to  cook  com  pone  is  to  steam 
it  till  half  or  two-thirds  done,  and  then  finish  by  baking.  Mix 
as  in  the  recipe  just  given ;  and  when  the  dough  is  light  and 
ready  for  the  oven,  pour  it  into  a  round  tin  pan,  well  oiled, 
set  it  covered  in  a  steamer,  put  on  the  lid,  and  steam  two 
hours  without  uncovering.  Then  take  it  out^  place  in  a 
moderate  oven,  and  bake  one  hour ;  do  not  scorch  the  crusL 
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Good  Bbkaxfast  Caies. 

Mix  a  com  pone  as  in  the  last  recipe  but  one,  and  let  it 
stand  in  a  warm  place  over  night;  in  the  morning  dip  the 
batter  into  hot  gem-pans,  well  oiled,  and  bake  for  breakfast 
The  gems  are  excellent 

Bys  ajxd  Lcdiam  Bbead. 

Take  two  parfcs  coarse  com  meal,  and  one  of  unbolted 
rye ;  see  that  both  are  fresh  and  sweet  Scald  the  com 
meal  thoroughly,  and  let  it  stand  until  lukewarm ;  then  stir 
in  the  rye  meal,  until  all  is  well  mixed.  The  dough  should 
be  nearly  as  stiff  as  you  can  stir  it^  with  a  strong  iron 
spoon  ;  if  too  stif^  add  a  little  wann  water.  After  mixing, 
pour  a  into  a  round  pan,  tin  or  earthen,  and  well  oiled ;  set 
it  in  a  warm  place  two  or  three  hours^  and  then  bake.  Be- 
gin with  a  brisk  OTen  until  a  thin  crust  forms ;  after  this, 
bake  yery  slowly,  from  three  to  four  hours.  Be  careful  not 
to  bum  the  crust  in  finishing. 

Instead  of  rye,  coarse  Ghraham  flour  can  be  used,  or  half 
of  each.  You  may  steam  this  bread  &ve  or  six  hours  if  you 
like,  and  then  brown  it  in  the  oyen  ten  or  fifteen  minutes ; 
longer,  if  you  want  a  good  crust 

Ers^  Wheat  aiu)  Imdian.-I" 

Take  two  parts  coarse  com  meal — ''flint,"  if  you  haye  it 
-—one  of  cracked  wheats  and  one  of  rye  meal ;  if  rye  meal 
can  not  be  had,  take  coarse  Qraham  flour  instead ;  or  rye 
Jlour  may  be  used,  proyided  the  com  meal  is  yery  coarse. 
Scald  the  cracked  wheat  well,  by  itself,  then  add  and  scald 
the  com  meal,  mixing  both  together,  and  forming  rather 
a  soft  dough ;  let  the  latter  cool  till  lukewarm,  and  then 
put  in  the  rye  ;  this  should  make  the  mixture  about  as  stiff 
as  can  be  stirred  with  a  Bpoom  U  you  get  it  too  stiff  add 
a  little  tepid  water,  stir  well,  pour  into  a  round  pan  well 
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oiled,  and  set  in  a  warm  place  two  horns ;  then  bake  (or 
steam  and  bake),  as  in  the  preceding  recipe.  Baisins,  sweet 
currants,  dates,  or  other  fruits,  may  be  stirred  into  the  mixt- 
ure before  baking  (or  steaming),  if  desired. 

This,  as  well  as  the  bread  described  in  the  preceding 
recipe,  is  excellent  baked  in  a  baker's  oven,  and  left  in 
several  hours  after  it  is  done.  It  is  yeiy  good  sliced  and 
toasted,  when  it  is  one  or  two  days  old. 

HUCKLEBEBBT  BbEAJX 

Mix  together  three  cups  of  rather  coarse  com  meal,  and 
one  and  a  half  cups  of  middlings  (rye  flour  will  do),  and 
wet  with  sweet  milk,  making  a  batter  that  will  pour  readily. 
Into  this  mixture  stir  one  full  quart  of  huckleberries ;  .and 
if  you  have  the  old-fashioned  brick  oven,  such  as  bakers 
use,  pour  the  batter  into  an  earthen  crock,  well  oiled,  and 
set  it  in  the  oven  with  the  other  bread ;  do  this  in  the  even- 
ing, and  leave  it  in  all  night ;  or  if  you  bake  in  the  morn- 
ing, let  it  remain  in  the  oven  several  houra 

This  bread  is  very  good  steamed ;  let  the  batter  stand  in 
a  warm  place  two  hours,  then  stir  the  fruit  in  lightly, 
and  steam  two  hours  and  a  half ;  brown  ten  minutes  in  the 
oven,  at  the  end. 

Btb  Aim  LcDiAN  Gems. 

Mix  two  parts  rye  meal,  and  one  part  com  meal ;  then 
wet  with  cold  water,  forming  a  batter  that  will  barely  drop 
from  the  spoon.  Beat  very  thoroughly  until  the  mixture  is 
creamy,  and  drop  into  hot  gem-pans  of  cast-iron,  slightly 
oiled.  Fill  the  pans  nearly  full  (unless  they  are  very  deep), 
and  bake  in  rather  a  hot  oven,  thirty  to  forty  minute&  A 
very  fair  gem  is  made  of  all  rye  meal,  unsifted ;  moderate 
the  heat  of  the  oven  in  finishing,  and  do  not  have  the  gems 
too  thick. 
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Snow  Bbead. 

Stir  well  together  in  a  cold  room,  two  parts  of  dean  dry 
enow,  newly  fallen,  and  one  of  com  meal ;  torn  the  mixture 
into  a  bread-pan,  smooth  it  till  level,  and  bake  in  a  very  hot 
oven.  The  cake  before  baking,  should  not  be  more  than 
two  inches  thick. 

LEAYENED  AND  OTHER  BREAD. 

The  preceding  chapter  has  told  how  to  make  ''perfect 
bread  ";  the  present  one  gives  some  of  the  best  methods  of 
making  imperfect  bread. 

The  question  is  sometimes  asked,  ''Which  is  worse  for 
the  stomach,  yeast  or  soda  ?  "  Perhaps  it  is  enough  to  know 
that  both  are  bad.  The  yeast — which  is  said  to  consist  of 
vegetable  infusoria — ^is  the  product  of  a  rotting  process^ 
leading  step  by  step  to  actual  putrefaction  ;  and  as  such,  it 
destroys  certain  proximate  principles  in  the  grains  in  which 
it  is  used.  In  the  early  stages  of  fermentation  the  sac- 
charine matter  is  decomposed,  and  carbonic  acid  and  alcohol 
are  given  off ;  as  it  proceeds,  the  starchy  substances  are 
destroyed,  and  acetous  acid  or  vinegar  is  formed.  Another 
step  in  the  downward  grade  destroys  the  gluten,  and  brings 
the  later  stages  of  putrefaction  or  decay.  So  that  yeast 
bread,  however  weU  made,  is  deprived  of  a  pari  of  its 
nutrient  material ;  and  poorly  made,  it  is  intolerable,  even 
to  the  taste. 

Soda,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  inorganic  substance,  and  is 
used  with  an  acid,  forming  a  third  substance,  also  inorganic, 
and  therefore  indigestible  ;  this  remains  in  the  bread,  and 
renders  it  unwholesome.  Bi-carbonate  of  soda^  the  salt 
generally  employed  in  bread-making,  is  commonly  used  in 
connection  with  tartaric  add— or  "  cream  of  tartar,"  which 
is  a  bi-tartrate  of  potassium.     In  the  reaction  that  f  ollow% 
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a  double  taitrate  of  potasdum  and  sodium  is  formed ;  these 
salts  (which  are  left  in  the  bread),  are  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  the  **  Bochelle  Salts^"  which  are  used  in  medicine  as  a 
"  mild  purgatiYe."  The  carbonic  acid  that  escapes  in  the 
process  of  forming  them,  is  what  puffs  up  the  loaf.  When 
there  is  not  sufficient  acid  present  to  combine  with  the  soda, 
a  portion  of  the  latter  remains,  giving  the  bread  a  yellow 
color,  and  a  very  disagreeable,  alkaline  taste. 

Pure  baking-powder  of  the  best  quality,  consists  of  the 
bi-carbonate  of  soda,  and  cream  of  tartar  (tartrate  of  potas- 
sium), mixed  together.  The  proportions  given  by  some 
chemists  as  the  best^  are  mx  ounces  of  the  former  to  sixteen 
of  the  latter ;  but  the  usual  rule  is,  one  measure  of  soda  to 
two  of  cream  of  tartar.  It  is  safe,  however,  in  actual 
measurement,  not  to  have  too  much  soda.  Bi-carbonate  of 
soda,  with  lactic  acid  (sour  milk),  is  considered  by  some  as 
less  objectionable  than  the  ordinary  baking-powder,  just 
described.  Instead  of  the  cream  of  tartar,  cheaper  sub- 
stances, as  alum,  acid  phosphate  of  calcium,  etc,  are  fre- 
quently sold ;  and  both  the  acid  and  alkaline  salts  (bi- 
carbonate of  soda  and  cream  of  tartar),  are  often  largely 
adulterated  with  various  foreign  and  injurious  substances. 

It  is  difficulty  therefore,  to  say  which  is  least  harmful,  the 
<*soda  bread,"  with  its  indigestible,  inorganic  salts  and 
adulterations,  or  the  yeast  bread,  which  at  best  has  passed 
through  certain  stages  of  decay.  Very  much,  however, 
depends  upon  the  management  of  the  yeast,  and  the  bread 
made  with  it ;  it  requires  great  care  to  have  it  just  right.  If 
the  process  of  fermentation  be  not  arrested  at  the  proper 
moment^  the  bread  wiU  be  sour  or  very  nearly  so,  and  ex- 
ceedingly indigestible. 

Never  buy  compressed  yeasty  and  on  no  account  brewers* 
yeast ;  if  you  want  first-class  bread,  your  own  hop  yeast, 
well  made,  is  infinitely  better  than  either.  All  brewers' 
yeast  hastens  thA  process  of  fermentation  so  rapidly,  tibat 
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most  of  the  sweetness  is  gone  from  the  bread  before  it  can 
be  raised  and  baked. 

The  following  recipe  for  maldng  yeast,  is  one  of  the  best ; 
and  the  one  given  after  it,  is  nearly  or  qnite  as  good. 

Hop  Teast.+ 

1  cup  grated  potato. 

1    "     white  sugar. 

i    "     salt 

1  tablespoonful  ground  ginger. 

1  pint  good  hop  yeast 

4J  quarts  boiling  water. 

1  good  handful  of  dry  hops. 

Pour  three  pints  of  boiling  water  into  a  porcelain  kettle, 
put  in  the  hops,  and  boil  ten  minutes ;  then  cool,  and  strain 
through  a  coarse  muslin  bag.  Put  into  a  separate  yeesel 
three  quarts  of  boiling  water,  and  add  the  grated  potato ; 
the  potatoes  must  be  good  and  sound  ;  boil  three  minutes, 
and  strain ;  or  you  may  rub  through  a  coarse  sieve.  Return 
the  potato- water  to  the  kettle  (this  should  be  granitized  iron 
or  porcelain-lined),  and  add  the  hop-liquor,  along  with  the 
salt  and  sugar ;  heat  to  boiling,  and  shim  weU  ;  then  boil  aU 
together  eight  minutes.  Pour  the  hot  mixture  into  a  stone 
jar  large  enough  to  allow  it  to  ferment,  and  stir  into  it  a 
ta,blespoonful  of  ground  ginger,  moistened  with  a  little 
warm  water.  When  cooled  to  lukewarm,  add  one  pint  of 
good  yeast  left  from  the  previous  making,  and  beat  very 
thoroughly.  Let  the  yeast  stand  in  the  kitchen,  or  in  some 
moderately  warm  place,  twenty-four  hours,  or  until  it  ceases 
to  send  up  bubbles ;  then  put  it  into  a  dean  stone  jug,  cork 
tight,  and  set  it  (in  warm  weather)  in  the  coolest  part  of 
the  cellar.  Shake  well  from  the  bottom,  each  time  before 
using.    In  very  cold  weather,  do  not  let  it  get  chilled. 

This  yeast  has  been  thoroughly  tested  for  years  ;  it  will 
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keep  six  or  eight  weeks,  or  longer,  in  a  cool  place  ;  and  with 
even  tolerable  management,  you  need  never  have  sour 
bread.  Always  save  a  pint  to  start  with  next  time  ;  if  you 
are  starting  for  the  first  time,  either  make  the  self -working 
yeast  (next  recipe  but  one),  and  start  with  that,  or  else  with 
bakers'  yeast,  or  good  hop  yeast,  which  is  the  same  thing. 
Never  use  brewers*  yeast,  as  it  gives  the  bread  a  strongs 
bitter  taste  ;  and  bread  raised  with  it  is  apt  to  sour. 

• 

Hop  Yeast. 

4  tablespoonfuls  grated  potato. 
2  "  white  flour. 

4  "  sugar. 

2  "  salt 

1  tablespoonf  ul  ginger. 

Mix  the  above  ingredients  with  cold  water,  to  form  a  stiff 
paste.  Then  put  a  double  handful  of  hops  into  two  quarts 
of  boiling  water,  boil  ten  minutes,  cool  to  lukewarm,  and 
strain  out  the  hops ;  pour  this  water  over  the  paste,  stir  till 
the  whole  is  well  mixed,  and  boil  three  minutes ;  when  the 
fluid  is  cooled  to  lukewarm,  stir  in  a  pint  of  good  yeast-,  and 
heal  well.  Let  it  stand  in  a  warm  room  till  it  ferments ; 
then  pour  into  a  stone  or  glass  jar,  tie  a  clean  cloth  over  it, 
and  set  it  in  the  cellar  or  other  cool  place. 

If  you  have  no  suitable  place  to  keep  it,  make  it  into 
cakes,  as  follows :  Stir  in  fine  com  meal,  until  a  stiff  dough 
IS  formed  ;  then  roll  to  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  tliick- 
ness,  and  cut  into  smaU  cakes.  Set  these  in  a  very  moderate 
oven,  or  in  the  sunshine,  and  when  fully  dry  and  cold,  tie 
them  in  a  paper  sack  to  preserve  their  strength,  and  hang 
in  a  dry  place  ;  they  will  keep  several  weeks,  in  cool 
weather. 
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■ 

Self-Wobking  Tbabt. 

In  making .  yeast  it  is  often  difficult  to  get  a  good  article 
to  start  with  ;  in  such  cases  a  self -working  yeast  would  be 
of  advantage.  The  following  recipe  is  from  "Common 
Sense  in  the  Household/'  which  is  good  authority: 

8  potatoes 

2  ounces  hop& 

4  quarts  cold  water. 

1  lb.  flour. 

^  lb.  white  sugar. 

1  tablespoonful  salt 

''Tie  the  hops  in  a  coarse  muslin  bag,  and  boil  one  hour 
in  four  quarts  of  water.  Let  it  cool  to  lukewarm  before 
removing  the  bag.  Wet  the  flour  with  the  tepid  liquor — ^a 
little  at  a  time — ^making  a  smooth  paste.  Put  in  the  sugar 
and  salt^  and  beat  up  the  batter  three  minutes  before  add- 
ing the  rest  of  the  tea.  Set  it  away  for  two  days  in  an  open 
bowl  covered  with  a  thin  doth,  in  a  closet  which  is  mod- 
erately and  evenly  warm. 

''  On  the  third  day,  peel,  boil  and  mash  the  potatoes,  and 
when  entirely  free  from  lumps  and  specks,  stir  in  gradually 
the  thickened  hop-liquor.  Let  it  stand  twelve  hours  longer 
in  the  bowl,  stirring  often,  and  keeping.it  in  the  warm 
kitchen.  Then  bottle,  or  put  away  in  corked  jars,  which 
must  be  perfectly  sweet,  and  freshly  scalded.  This  will 
keep  a  month,  in  a  cool  cellar.  It  is  more  troublesome  to 
make  than  other  kinds  of  yeast,  but  it  needs  no  other '  rising ' 
to  excite  fermentation,  and  remains  good  longer  than  that 
made  in  the  usual  way." 

Leavened  Gbaham  Bread. — (Oeneral  Directions.) 

To  the  inexperienced  housewife,  the  following  directions 
for  making  Graham  bread  with  yeast,  will  be  convenient  for 
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reference.    Though  the  best  of  rules  may  fail,  without  that 
rare  counterpart,  known  as  good  management. 

1.  See  that  the  yeast  is  good,  and  the  flour  the  same. 

2.  If  you  like  moist  bread,  scald  a  cup  or  part  of  a  cup  of 
flour,  and  cool  to  blood  heat ;  then  add  warm  water,  the 
yeasty  and  just  enough  flotir  to  form  a  batter  that  will  drop 
(not  pour)  from  the  spoon. 

3.  If  bread  rather  dry  and  flaky  is  preferred,  omit  the 
scalding,  and  make  the  sponge  a  little  thinner ;  thin  enough 
to  pour  from  the  spoon,  but  not  too  easily. 

4  You  may  use  for  the  sponge,  either  Graham  or  white 
flour,  sifted  ;  most  persons  prefer  the  white,  perhaps  from 
the  fact  that  ordinary  Graham  is  inferior  in  quality,  and 
the  sponge  made  of  it  apter  to  sotir.  Mix  with  water  not 
WEumer  than  blood  heat,  add  the  yeast,  and  beat  till  you 
have  a  smooth  batter ;  you  may  allow  of  good  hop  yeast, 
about  half  a  cup  to  a  quart  of  water. 

5.  Set  the  sponge  in  a  warm  place  to  rise,  and  do  not  let 
it  get  too  light ;  in  summer,  you  can  leave  it  on  the  kitchen 
table.  In  winter,  it  is  better  to  set  it  on  the  tank  of  hot 
water  at  the  back  of  the  stov6— or  if  you  have  a  range, 
place  on  the  shelf  above  it. 

6.  Mix  the  bread  as  soon  as  the  sponge  is  ready ;  many  a 
batch  has  been  spoiled,  through  neglect  of  this  rule.  When 
the  batter  begins  to  send  up  little  bubbles,  the  fermentation 
has  commenced ;  and  by  the  time  the  whole  mass  looks 
light,  and  rather  foamy,  proceed  to  mix. 

7.  In  cold  weather  warm  the  flour  a  little,  before  you 
make  the  bread  ;  and  if  ordinary  Graham  is  used,  sift  it ; 
best  Akron  is  fine  enough  without. 

8.  Use  for  wetting,  simply  the  sponge — no  water.  And 
for  771018^  bread  (which  has  the  stiffer  sponge,  with  scalded 
flour  in  it),  mix  very  soft ;  entirely  too  soft  for  kneading. 
Simply  work  the  mass  well  with  the  hands  (in  the  tray),  till 
it  is  thorouglily  mixed ;  then  scrape  tiie  dough  from  your 
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fingeiB  with  a  knife,  and  smooth  off  the  top.  Now  sprinkle 
lightly  with  flour,  cover  with  several  folds  of  old  table-linen, 
and  set  in  a  warm  place  to  rise  ;  it  may  take  several  hours, 
or  over  night  When  risen,  the  dough  will  have  stiffened 
somewhat ;  then  knead  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  (according  to 
quantity),  working  in  very  little  flour. 

9.  But  for  bread  that  is  rather  dry  and  flaky,  mix  the 
dough  (with  a  sponge  that  wHl  just  pour)  considerably 
stiff er ;  stiff  enough  to  leave  the  sides  of  the  tray ;  then  lift 
to  the  bread-board,  and  knead  vigorously  about  flfteeii 
minutea  When  worked  enough,  the  dough  becomes  elastic ; 
if  you  give  it  a  poke  with  the  finger,  or  with  your  closbd 
fist,  it  will  rise  or  spring  up  when  the  pressure  is  removed. 
Then  return  it  to  the  tray— over  the  bottom  of  which  yuu 
have  sprinkled  a  little  flour — cover,  and  set  to  rise. 

10.  Always  nux  in  a  warm  room,  so  as  not  to  chill  the 
bread ;  in  very  cold  weather,  you  may  protect  it  from 
draughts  of  air  by  covering  with  several  folds  of  thick 
flannel,  kept  for  the  purpose. 

11.  When  the  weather  is  cool  or  cold,  make  the  sponge  in 
the  afternoon  or  evenings  and  mix  the  bread  before  bed- 

'  time.     Next  morning  knead,  and  form  into  loaves^  then  set 
to  rise,  and  bake. 

12.  In  very  warm  weather,  make  the  sponge  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  this  enables  you  to  mix,  set  to  rise,  mould,  and  finally 
bake,  all  in  the  daytime  ;  whereas,  the  dough  would  almost 
certainly  sour,  if  it  had  to  stand  over  night 

13.  Do  not  let  the  bread  get  too  light,  in  either  the  first 
or  second  rising  ;  when  it  has  doubled  in  volume,  it  is  just 
about  ready  for  moulding  or  baking. 

14.  Allow  sufficient  time  for  the  fermentation ;  do  not 
hasten  or  force  it,  by  keeping  either  the  sponge  or  bread 
too  warm  ;  neither  must  you  let  it  chiU  before  fermentation 
begina 

^     15.  Mould  into  small  loaves,  having  a  pan  for  each  ;  this 
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f avors  thorough  bakings ;  it  also  gives  more  cmst^  which  is 
the  sweetest  part  of  the  bread. 

16.  Have  a  good  even  oven,  and  not  too  hot  in  the  outset ; 
the  heat  should  permeafce  the  loaf  gradually,  giving  it  time 
to  swell  a  little  before  the  crust  forms. 

17.  You  must  allow  a, longer  time  for  baMng  Qraham 
bread  than  you  would  for  white  ;  forty  to  fifty  minutes  for 
small  loaves,  and  about  an  hour  for  large  onea 

18.  Have  the  oven  a  little  hotter  for  Graham  than  for 
white  bread ;  moderate  the  heat  toward  the  last,  and  finish 
without  the  slightest  approach  to  scorching;  the  crust 
should  be  a  good  chestnut  brown,  neither  too  thick  nor  too 
thin. 

19.  When  taken  from  the  oyen  turn  the  loaves  out  of  the 
pans,  and  lean  them  up  endwise  against  something  till 
cold ;  then  wrap  in  clean  old  linen,  and  pat  into  the  bread- 
box,  also  dean. 

20.  The  next  day  (or  several  hours  after  baking),  cut  in 
even  slices,  not  too  thick,  and  the  la^  thing  before  sending 
to  the  table.  Do  not  leave  the  cut  loaf  standing,  to  dry  out ; 
either  wrap  in  a  dean  doth,  or  lay  it  back  in  the  box. 

Briefly  stated,  leavened  Graham  bread  differs  from  white 
in  the  foUovnng  particulars :  it  requires  less  kneading  by 
about  one-half ;  it  takes  a  little  longer  time  for  baking,  and 
rather  a  hotter  fire ;  and — ^f  or  moi^  bread-^it  is  mixed  as 
soft  as  it  can  be  handled.  In  other  respects  the  manage- 
ment is  essentially  the  same,  either  for  Graham  or  white 
bread. 

The  best  pans  for  baking  loaf  or  other  bread,  are  made 
with  closely  fitting  covers  or  lids,  which  confine  the  heated 
air  about  the  bread,  and  prevent  its  sweetness  from  being 
lost  in  the  exhaled  vapors.  These  pans  may  be  made  of 
tin  or  sheet-iron,  with  a  cover  of  the  same  material  The 
bread  that  our  grandmothers  baked  in  the  old-fashioned 
oven  or  bake-kettle,  owed  its  superior  sweetness  to  the  fact 
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that  the  loaf  was  placed  in  a  confined  atmosphere.  If  bread 
is  baked  in  open  pans,  the  big  brick  (or  stone)  oven  which 
bakers  use,  is  best ;  it  takes  in  a  great  many  loaves  at  once, 
and  confines  the  heated  air  about  them.  But  as  private 
families  can  not  all  be  supplied  with  bakers'  ovens,  there  is 
no  way  but  to  use  the  ordinary  cook-stove. 

Leavened  Gbaham  Bbead.^^ 

Make  a  sponge  by  taking  three  pints  of  warm  water,  two- 
thirds  of  a  cup  of  yeasty  and  enough  white  flour  to  thicken. 
Have  the  water  no  wanner  than  blood  heat ;  then  stir  in 
part  of  the  flour,  add  the  yeast,  and  enough  more  flour  to 
make  a  batter  that  vnll  ^ur  from  the  spoon,  but  not  too 
readily.  Beat  till  smooth,  and  then  set  to  rise -in  a  warm 
place.  In  all  but  the  very  hottest  weather  make  the  sponge 
in  the  afternoon,  say  between  four  and  Ave  o'clock,  or  in 
time  to  mix  the  bread  before  bed-time  ;  if  the  yeast  and 
flour  are  good,  and  the  temperature  just  right,  the  sponge 
should  be  light  enough  in  three  hours,  or  less  time. 

"When  ready,  sift  into  the  mixing  bowl — a  clean  wooden 
tray,  if  you  have  it — ^three  quarts  of  Graham  flour,  or  enough 
to  form  a  dough  that  you  can  mould ;  if  best  Akron  is 
used,  omit  the  sifting.  Before  you  begin  to  mix,  dip  out  a 
pint  of  the  flour  to  work  in  at  the  last,  if  needed  ;  then 
make  a  well  in  the  center  of  the  remainder,  pour  in  the 
sponge,  and  gradually  mix  in  the  flour,  being  careful  not 
to  get  the  dough  too  soft,  nor  yet  very  stiff.  As  soon  aa  it 
will  leave  the  sides  of  the  tray,  lift  to  a  bread-board  and 
knead  thoroughly  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes ;  then  Sprinkle 
a  little  flour  over  the  bottom  of  the  tray,  and  lay  in  the 
kneaded  bread ;  cover  with  several  folds  of  old  linen,  and 
leave  on  the  kitchen  table,  or  in  some  otlier  moderately 
warm  place,  to  rise  over  night.  In  the  coldest  weather, 
warm  the  flour  a  Httle  before  you  mis  ;  and  when  you  set 
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the  bread  to  rise,  it  may  be  well  to  throw  a  folded  blanket 
oyer  it ;  or  you  may  carry  it  to  the  furnace  room,  after  the 
fire  is  low. 

Next  morning,  the  bread  having  risen  to  twice  its  first 
volume,  is  waiting  a  second  kneading.  If  this  can  not  be 
done  immediately,  you  will  have  to  set  it  in  a  cold  room, 
lest  it  get  too  light ;  and  bread  that  hae  risen  overmuch  is 
never  sweet.  The  only  really  safe  rule,  is  to  knead  as  soon 
as  the  batch  is  ready  ;  ten  minutes'  light  kneading  will  be 
long  enough.  Mould  into  small  loaves  (this  amount  of 
dough  will  make  five  or  six),  put  them  into  separate  pans, 
cover,  and  set  in  a  warm  place ;  in  half  an  hour,  or  when 
they  have  risen  to  double  their  former  size,  place  in  a  very 
moderate  oven ;  do  not  forget  this  last  item,  as  the  bread 
should  swell  a  little  before  its  surface  hardena  Follow  with  a 
steady  heat — ^rather  hotter  than  for  white  bread — and  bake 
from  forty  to  fifty  minutes ;  larger  loaves  would  require 
about  an  hour  ;  reduce  the  heat  toward  the  last,  and  finish 
with  an  evenly  browned  crust,  not  the  least  bit  scorched.  If 
on  removing  from  the  oven,  any  of  the  loaves  are  not  firm 
to  the  touch  and  well  browned,  top,  sides  and  bottom,  they 
must  be  set  back  a  f erw  minutes,  for  further  baking. 

As  soon  as  done,  stand  each  loaf  endwise,  leaning  against 
a  stone  jar  or  other  upright  object,  on  the  kitchen  table ; 
this  will  admit  the  air  on  all  sides,  leaving  the  crust  dry  and 
brittle,  not  soft  and  tough.  When  thoroughly  cold  wrap  in 
a  clean  cloth,  and  lay  in  the  bread-box ;  cut  the  next  day. 
After  the  bread  is  two  or  three  days  old,  you  may  slice  and 
toast  it ;  or  cut  it  a  little  thicker,  dip  quickly'  into  cold 
water,  and  crisp  in  a  hot  oven. 

Very  good  bread  is  made — and  many  like  it  for  a  change 
— ^by  working  into,  the  above  sponge  equal  parts  Graham 
and  white  flour ;  then  knead,  set  to  rise,  mould  into  ioaves, 
and  when  risen  again,  bake  as  before.  The  bread  i&  a  pale 
buff  color,  and  very  sweet  and  good.    Or  you  ma}  use  all 
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Graham,  both  for  sponge  and  mixing,  and  make  in  other 
respects  the  same  ;  many  prefer  it  to  the  above  bread. 

Leavened  Graham  Bread. — (Softer.)'^ 

1  quart  boiling  water. 

^  .cup  good  hop  yeast 

1    "    sifted  white  flour  for  scalding. 

4J  cups    "        "        "      "    thickening. 

6      "       "  Graham  "      "    mixing. 

The  bread  made  according  to  the  last  recipe  is  light,  dry 
and  flaky  ;  that  described  in  the  present  one  is  more  moist, 
but  Ught^  sweet  and  good.  Some  prefer  one,  some  the 
other. 

In  the  afternoon,  say  four  or  five  o'clock,  make  the  sponge  ; 
scald  the  cup  of  white  flour  by  pouring  over  it  the  quart  of 
boiling  water,  and  stirring  well  to  remove  lumpa  "When 
cooled  to  lukewarm,  thicken  with  the  rest  of  the  white  flour 
(sifted),  add  the  half  cup  of  yeast,  and  beat  to  a  smooth 
batter,  thick  enough  to  drop  from  the  spoon.  Set  this  where 
it  will  keep  warm  ;  when  risen,  which  should  be  in  two  or 
three  hours,  sift  the  Graham  flour  into  the  tray ;  or  if  you 
have  best  Akron  (Graham  flour  from  white  wheat),  simply 
stir  it  up  lightly,  without  sifting.  In  very  cold  weather, 
warm  the  flour  slightly  before  beginning  to  mix ;  dip  out  a 
cupful  to  work  in  as  it  is  needed,  then  make  a  well  in  the  rest 
of  it,  and  pour  in  the  sponge.  Mix  as  soft  as  possible, 
working  with  both  hands  tiU  the  flour  and  sponge  are 
thoroughly  incorporated,  and  a  plastic  dough  is  formed — 
entirely  too  soft  to  lift  from  the  tray.  Then  remove  with  a 
knife  what  adheres  to  the  fingers,  sprinkle  the  surface 
lightly  with  flour,  and  cover  with  several  thicknesses  of  old 
table-linen.  You  may  leave  the  tray  on  the  kitchen  table, 
or  in  some  other  warm  place.  If  the  yeast  is  good,  the 
bread  can  be  made  as  early  as  seven  or  eight  o'clock  ;  though 
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in  pretty  warm  weather  it  is  better  to  set  the  sponge  later, 
and  mix  the  last  thing  before  bed-time. 

Next  morning  you  will  find  the  bread  increased  in  vol- 
ume, and  also  considerably  stiff er  in  texture ;  so  much  so 
that  you  can  readily  lift  it  from  the  tray  to  the  moulding- 
board.  Give  it  ten  minutes'  thorough  kneading — a  little 
longer  for  a  larger  batch — using  very  little  flour;  then 
mould  into  four  or  Ave  loaves,  put  in  separate  pans,  cover, 
and  set  to  rise.  When  light  enough,  bake  ;  a  few  moments' 
delay  will  spoil  the  bread.  The  oven  must  be  moderate  in 
the  start,  allowing  the  loaves  to  swell  a  little  before  they 
commence  to  brown  ;  if  baked  too  fast  at  first,  they  will  be 
doughy  in  the  middle.  Continue  with  an  even  heat,  slack- 
ening it  toward  the  last,  so  as  not  to  scorch  in  finiflhing ; 
the  bread  should  be  done  in  from  forty  to  fifty  minutes, 
though  larger  loaves  (which  are  never  quite  as  good)  re- 
quire an  hour.  H&ve  the  crust  an  even  brown,  and  not  too 
thick.  When  taken  from  the  pans,  stand  the  loaves  endwise 
till  cold  ;  then  wrap  in  dean  cloths^  and  put  away. 

In  very  warm  weather,  the  bread  is  in  danger  of  souring 
if  it  stands  over  night ;  to  avoid  this,  set  the  sponge  in  the 
morning,  and  get  through  with  the  intermediate  processes 
in  time  to  bake  the  same  day. 

Leavened  Gbaham  Bbeab. 

The  following  recipe  is  from  a  lady  who  is  an  excellent 
bread-maker : 

Over  two  tablespoonfuls  of  white  flour  pour  a  pint  of 
boiling  water ;  then  pour  in  cold  water  until  it  is  lukewarm. 
Stir  in  white  flour  to  form  a  batter  that  will  pour  (not  drop) 
from  the  spoon,  put  in  half  a  cup  of  good  yeast,  and  beat 
welL  Set  this  to  rise  over  night»  and  in  the  morning  stir  in 
another  pint  of  white  flour,  beating  very  thoroughly  ;  let  it 
stand  in  a  warm  place  till  it  begins  to  send  up  bubbles 
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Then  tate  enongli  sifted  Graham  flour  to  mix  with  the 
sponge,  and  form  a  dough  not  very  stiff  ;  knead  till  it  looks 
and  feels  smooth  and  silky,  and  set  it  to  rise.  When  light 
enough  knead  very  little,  form  into  loaves,  and  put  them 
into  the  pans.  As  soon  as  they  have  risen  sufficiently  (If 
too  light  the  bread  will  not  be  sweet),  set  in  a  moderate 
oven,  and  bake  till  done  ;  they  will  require  fully  an  hour,  if 
the  loaves  are  of  ordinary  size.  When  taken  out  do  not  set 
them  flat  on  the  table,  but  place  endwise,  leaning  against 
something  until  cold.    Cut  the  day  after  baking. 

Graham  Bread  wtth  Potato  Sponge. 

Peel  four  or  five  potatoes,  drop  into  a  quart  of  boiling 
water,  and  cook  till  soft ;  then  lift  them  out,  mash  till  free 
from  lumps,  and  add  the  water  (hot)  in  which  they  boiled, . 
mixing  well  together.  Stir  into  this  enough  sifted  white 
flour  to  make  rather  a  thin  batter,  and  beat  well  to  remove 
the  lumps.  Let  it  stand  till  lukewarm,  and  then  add  half  a 
cup  of  good  hop  yeast,  and  one  pint  of  tepid  water  ;  thicken 
with  white  flour  to  form  a  batter  about  as  stiff  as  will  pour 
from  the  spoon,  and  beat  very  thoroughly.  Set  this  sponge 
where  it  will  keep  warm  without  scalding  ;  when  light,  sift 
into  the  bread-bowl  equal  parts  Graham  and  white  flour, 
say  three  pints  of  each,  and  make  a  well  in  the  center.  Now 
add  the  sponge,  mixing  as  you  pour,  and  forming  a  dough 
stiff  enough  to  leave  the  sides  of  the  bowl.  Knead 
thoroughly,  till  the  dough  is  elastic  to  the  touch,  which  Will 
take  perhaps  fifteen  minutes  ;  then  set  it  to  rise,  covering 
well,  and  leaving  it  in  a  warm  place.  As  soon  as  risen  form 
into  small  loaves,  knead  moderately,  and  set  where  they  will 
keep  warm.  When  light  enough  bake  in  a  good  even  oven, 
nearly  an  hour.    Do  not  cut  the  bread  till  it  is  one  day  old. 

This,  and  indeed  all  loaf  bread,  is  better  baked  in  a 
brick  oven,  such  as  bakei*s  use  ;  and  it  is  sweeter  if  put  in 
pans  (tin  or  iron)  with  closely-fitting  covers.    The  pans  may 
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be  madd  in  any  shape  desired ;  the  best  perhaps  are  circular^ 
and  widening  toward  the  top,  like  an  earthen  flower-poi 

I  Baisin  Bbead. 

Pick,  wash  and  seed  the  raisins,  a  full  pint  for  an  ordi- 
nary loaf  ;  put  them  in  a  small,  covered  vessel,  and  set  the 
latter  into  a  larger  one  containing  boiling  water ;  cover  this 
also,  and  place  over  the  fire.  Let  the  raisins  steam  half  or 
three-quarters  of  an  hour;  the  water  that  adheres  from 
washing,  is  sufficient  to  steam  them.  Mix  and  knead  the 
bread,  as  in  either  of  the  preceding  recipes ;  when  ready  to 
mould  work  the  raisins  in  evenly,  and  set  it  to  rise  in  single 
loaf  tins.    Bake  an  hour,  or  till  well  done,  and  eat  the  next 

day. 

Bbead  from  ''Bisings." 

Leavened  bread  is  often  made  without  hops»  as  follows  : 
Lito  one  pint  of  water  at  scarcely  more  than  blood  heat, 
stir  white  flour  to  form  rather  a  stiff  batter,  and  beat  well ; 
our  mothers  added  a  little  salt,  but  there  is  no  need  of  it. 
Make  this  sponge  early  in  the  morning,  and  set  it  where  it 
will  keep  at  an  even  temperature,  about  blood  heat ;  it  will 
take  five  or  six  hours  for  it  to  rise.  Beat  several  times  the 
first  three  hours — ^not  afterward  ;  and  when  the  sponge  is 
ready,  mix  immediately  ;  "  delay  is  dangerous,"  particularly 
in  making  bread  from  "risings."  Sift  into  your  tray  three 
quarts  of  Graham  flour— or  part  Graham — ^make  a  well  in 
it,  pour  in  the  sponge,  and  add  warm  water  (not  hot)  to 
form  rather  a  soft  dough.  Knead  but  little  and  very  lightly, 
and  mould  into  loaves  not  too  large.  Set  these  to  rise  in  a 
warm  place,  and  when  light  enough,  bake  in  a  moderate 
oven  about  an  hour  ;  if  made  chiefly  of  white  flour,  a  little 
less  time  will  suffice.  This  bread  requires  promptness  at 
every  step,  or  it  will  not  be  good  ;  if  either  the  sponge  or 
tlie  dough  stands  after  it  is  risen,  the  bread  loses  its 
sweetnesa  .-  .--  :     » 
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Bbead  from  "Eisinqs." 

The  foDowing  recipe  for  bread  from  "riflings,"  comes 
well  recommended : 

Scald  one  cup  of  fresh  com  meal  and  thin  it  vdth  cold 
-water,  making  the  mixture  about  blood  heat.  Stir  into  this 
one  cup  of  white  flour,  or  enough  to  make  a  batter  that  wiU 
run  from  the  spoon  ;  beat  thoroughly.  Then  set  it  in  an 
earihen  crock,  containing  water  that  can  be  comfortably 
borne  with  the  hand ;  not  hot  enough  to  scald  the  sponge. 
Keep  it  in  a  warm  place  three  hours,  or  until  vMer  rises  on 
top ;  then  stir  in  more  white  flour,  enough  to  stiffen  the 
.batter  to  the  flrst  consistency.  Let  it  remain  in  the  crock 
of  warm  water  until  risen  to  a  light  sponge,  though  not  too 
light.  After  it  is  fairly  up,  put  into  the  mixing-bowl  four 
or  five  pints  of  sifted  Graham  flour,  pour  in  the  risings,  and 
work  into  a  very  soft  dough,  vnthovt  kneading.  Handle  only 
enough  to  mix  all  well  together;  then  make  into  rather 
small  loaves,  and  set  in  a  warm  place  to  rise  ;  when  light 
enough,  bake  in  a  good  even  oven,  nearly  or  quite  an  hour. 
If  preferred,  use  part  white  flour  for  mixing. 

Another  recipe,  from  a  good  bread-maker,  is  as  follows  : 
Scald  two  tablespoonfuls  of  com  meal,  let  it  cool  a  little, 
and  then  pour  in  a  pint  of  water  scarcely  warmer  than  new 
milk.  Thicken  with  white  flour  till  the  mixture  is  stiff 
enough  to  drop  (not  pour)  from  the  spoon  ;  set  this  sponge 
in  a  crock  of  warm  water,  kept  steadily  at  blood  heat ;  stir 
now  and  then,  till  it  begins  to  send  up  bubbles ;  and  when 
it  has  risen,  say  two  inches,  mix  the  bread.  To  do  this, 
scald  a  portion  of  the  flour  (Graham),  and  let  it  cool  to 
lukewarm  ;  then  mix  with  the  sponge,  forming  a  pretty  soft 
dough,  and  knead  lightly  and  quickly  till  smooth  ;  the  dough 
must  not  get  chilled.  Mould  at  once  into  loaves,  set  in  a 
warm  place  to  rise,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  light  enough, 
bake. 
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Ill  making  bread  from  "  risings "  always  set  the  sponge 

very  early  in  the  morning,  in  order  to  finish  the  baking  in 

good  season. 

Batter  Loaf  Bread. 

Make  the  ordinary  sponge  with  tepid  water,  yeast  and 
flour,  using  half  Graham  and  half  white  ;  set  this  in  a 
warm  place.  As  soon  as  risen  add  sifted  Graham  flour, 
mixing  with  a  spoon  till  a  thick  batter  is  formed  ;  too  thick 
to  drop  from  the  spoon.  Beat  tiU  there  ar6  no  lumps,  then 
pour  into  small  bread-pans,  well  oiled,  smooth  the  top  with 
a  knife,  and  set  to  rise ;  when  sufficiently  light,  bake  in 
rather  a  hot  oven  about  fifty  minutes. 

Another. — Make  the  same  as  before,  using  the  Lockport 
flour  both  for  sponge  and  mixing  ;  {he  bread  is  very  sweet 
and  light,  but  pretty  moist. 

Bye  Bread. 

• 

Make  the  same  as  Leavened  Graham  Bread,  using  white 
flour  for  tlie  sponge,  and  either  rye  flour  or  sifted  rj'e  meal 
for  mi3dng.  Or  a  better  way,  as  the  bread  is  not  so  apt  to 
be  sUcky,  is  to  mix  with  half  rye  meal,  and  the  rest  sifted 
Graham  flour.     Knead  lightly,  and  not  too  long. 

A  very  sweet  rye  bread  is  made  as  follows :  Make  the 
sponge  with  tepid  water  and  rye  flour,  and  set  it  in  a  warm 
place  to  rise  ;  as  soon  as  light  mix  with  rye  meal  or  flour,  to 
form  rather  a  soft  dough.  Knead  as  little  as  possible,  and 
mould  into  small  loaves.  Set  these  where  they  will  keep 
warm,  and  when  light  enough  bake  in  a  moderate  oyen  one 
hour.  This  is  rye  bread  from  "  risings  ";  the  flour  must  be 
fresh.  A  handful  of  good  Graham  mixed  with  it,  is  an  im- 
provement.   Cut  the  day  after  the  bread  is  baked. 

Rye  Flour  Bread. 
1  pint  warm  water. 

3  cups  rye  flour — or  enough  for  a  smooth  batter. 
\  cup  good  hop  yeasi 
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Make  the  sponge  vdth  the  above,  and  set  it  in  a  warm 
place  to  rise ;  it  should  be  light  in  from  two  to  three 
hours,  if  the  yeast  is  good.  When  risen,  put  into  the  bread- 
bowl  one  cup  of  com  meal  and  three  cups  of  rye  flour, 
mixed  together ;  or  enough  to  form  a  dough  that  wiQ  knead 
without  sticking  to  the  moulding-board.  Mix  with  the 
sponge,  kneading  lightly  and  very  Httle  ;  scarcely  more  than 
enough  to  hold  the  mass  well  together,  or  the  bread  wHl  be 
sticky ;  you  may  in  cool  weather,  set  this  to  rise  over  nights 
In  the  morning  mould  into  loaves  (small  ones  are  better 
than  large),  let  them  rise  twenty  to  thirty  minutes^  or  tiU 
sufficiently  light,  and  bake  in  an  even  oven  about  an  hour. 

Potato  Brscuns. 

2  cups*  new  milk. 

^  cup  good  hop  yeast 

2  cups  mashed  potato-— hot. 

Flour  for  sponge  and  dough. 

Time  (for  baking),  20  to  30  minutes. 

Heat  the  milk  to  a  boil,  stir  in  the  mashed  potato,  and 
oool  to  blood  heat.  Then  strain  through  a  colander  to  re- 
move the  lumps,  add  the  yeast,  and  stir  in  enough  white 
flour  to  form  a  batter  that  will  pour  from  the  spoon.  Set 
this  to  rise  in  a  warm  place  ;  it  should  be  ready  in  two  or 
three  houra  In  cool  weather  you  may  set  the  sponge  over 
night,  and  make  the  bread  in  the  morning.  When  light, 
mix  with  Graham  flour,  or  half  Graham  and  half  white, 
forming  a  tolerably  stiff  dough ;  knead  very  thoroughly, 
and  set  in  a  warm  place  till  risen.  Then  roll  half  to  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  cut  in  small  round  cakes, 
and  let  them  rise  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  or  till  sufficiently 
light. 


•A  "cup"  Is  half  a  pint 
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Bake  in  a  quick  oven.    Yon  can  take  waterfor  the  aponge, 

if  desired ;  but  the  bread  will  require  longer  kneading. 

Or  a  plain  rusk  may  be  made  in  this  way  :  Before  mixing, 

add  to  the  above  sponge  a  little  sugar  fibiely  rolled,  and  a 

beaten  ^gg ;  then  proceed  as  bef ore,  not  forgetting  to  knead 

welL 

Stale  Bbeab. 

Cut  the  loaf  in  thick  dices,  dip  these  quickly  into  cold 
wat^,  and  lay  in  a  hot  oven  ten  to  fifteen  minutes ;  long 
enough  to  heat  through  thoroughly.  The  outside  should  be 
crisp,  but  not  scorched,  and  the  inside  light  and  dry. 
Bread  warmed  oyer  in  this  way,  is  yery  good. 

Dbt  Toast. 

Take  bread  that  is  two  or  three  days  old,  but  not  mouldy ; 
cut  it  in  rather  thin  shces,  and  toast  evenly  before  or  over 
the  coals.  Do  not  hurry  the  process.  Toast  that  is  merely 
scorched  on  its  surfaces,  and  underdone  between  them,  is 
not  fit  for  the  table  ;  both  sides  should  be  an  even  brown, 
the  bread  dry  and  crisp,  but  tender  enough  to  be  easily 
brokeiL  If  rather  fresh,  lay  the  slices  on  the  oven  grate  a 
few  moments,  and  dry  slightly  before  toasting ;  or,  you 
may  dry  each  surface,  holding  the  slice  on  the  fork  before 
the  coals,  and  brown  afterward. 

A  very  dehcate  toast  is  made  as  follows :  Cut  the  slices 
nearly  half  an  inch  thick,  from  bread  that  is  two  or  three 
days  old.  Toast  with  a  fork  very  evenly,  and  not  too 
slowly ;  when  one  side  begins  to  tinge  turn  the  other,  to 
keep  the  slice  from  warping.  Graduate  the  heat  and  repeat 
the  turnings,  in  such  a  way  that  each  surface  shall  be  an>even 
brown,  with  a  very  thin  layer  of  soft  bread  between.  Good 
home-made  Graham  loaf,  toasted  in  this  way,  is  excellent 
The  moment  they  are  ready,  serve  the  slices  separately  on  a 
plate,  as  they  are  apt  to  sweat  and  become  clammy,  if  piled 
one  upon  another. 
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Mush  G;ems. 

Make  at  night  a  thick  gruel,  by  Stirring  com  meal  into  a 
quart  of  boiling  water ;  let  it  cook  twenty-five  or  thirty 
minutes.  Cool  to  lukewarm,  then  thicken  with  Graham 
flour,  unsifted,  until  a  batter  is  formed  almost  too  stiff  to 
drop  from  the  spoon.  Stir  into  this  a  spoonful  of  sweet 
fluid  yeast,  and  leave  it  (in  winter)  in  a  warm  room  till 
morning.  Then  without  stirring  the  batter,  dip  it  into  hot 
gem-pans,  slightly  oiled  ;  fill,  about  two-thirds  full,  and  bake 
forty  minutes  in  a  pretty  hot  oven.  This  bread  is  a  great 
favorite  with  many. 

Mush  Biscuit8.=J= 

Take  hot  com  meal  mush,  and  stir  in  either  Graham  or 
white  flour  till  it  is  quite  stiff ;  add  cold  water  until  the 
mixture  is  cooled  to  blood  heat.  Then  stir  in  two  or  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  fluid  yeast,  then  more  flour,  forming  a 
tolerably  stiff  dough ;  knead  well,  and  set  it  to  rise  over 
night  In  the  morning  mould  into  small  cakes  or  biscuits, 
oil  the  edges  to  keep  them  from  running  together,  and  set 
to  rise  a  second  time.  When  light,  bake  in  a  good  even 
oven  till  well  done. 

Corn  Cakes.4- 

The  cakes  described  below,  though  not  strictly  hygienic, 
are  quite  plain  and  very  much  liked  ;  the  first  named  is  a 
great  favorite.    You  must  measure  the  milk  before  using  it. 

Stir  into  white  flint  com  meal—or  the  yellow  flint,  if 
white  can  not  be  had— enough  boiling  water  to  moisten  (or 
half  scald)  the  whole  mass ;  stir  constantly,  while  you  are 
pouring  in  the  water.  Let  the  mixture  stand  a  moment,  to 
give  time  for  the  meal  to  swell.  Then  pour  in  a  little 
sour  milk,  and  with  a  spoon  mash  all  the  lumps  of  partly 
scalded  meal ;  add  enough  more  milk  to  make  a  batter 
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almost  too  stiff  to  pour,  and  beat  very  hard.  Stir  in  soda 
to  sweeten,  first  dissolving  it  in  a  little  boiling  water,  and 
using  a  level  teaapoonf  ul  to  a  pint  of  sour  milk  ;  then  beat 
thoroughly ;  pour  immediately  into  an  oiled  bread-pan, 
smooth  the  top  with  a  spoon,  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven 
twenty  minute&  The  cake  must  be  scarcely  more  than  half 
an  inch  thick,  and  must  have  a  good  crust,  top  and  bottom. 
Success  in  making  it^  depends  upon  the  proper  amount  of 
scalding,  the  thorough  beating,  quick  handling,  and  hot 
oven. 

An  excellent  cake  made  with  very  little  milk,  is  prepared 
in  this  way  :  Partly  scald  the  meal  (flint,  if  you  can  get  it) 
with  boiling  water,  the  same  as  in  the  preceding;  then 
mash  the  lumps,  and  stir  in  sweet  or  sour  milk — ^if  sour,  a 
pinch  of  soda  to  sweeten — ^till  you  form  a  dough  pretty 
nearly  as  stiff  as  you  can  spread  with  a  spoon.  Beat  till  you 
are  tilled,  then  spread  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick 
over  the  bottom  of  an  oiled  bread-pan,  and  bake  in  a  good 
oven,  all  of  forty  minutes;  the  two  crusts  must  be  well 
browned. 

Still  another  method,  very  good,  is  the  following  :  Into  a 
quart  of  com  meal — ^white  flint,  if  you  have  it — pour  a  pint 
of  boiling  water,  stirring  well ;  add  sour  milk  to  form  a 
dough  barely  stiff  enough  to  handle ;  buttermilk  moderately 
sour,  is  best  Then  add  a  lev^l  teaspoonf  ul  of  soda  finely 
pulverized,  beat  till  light,  and  mould  into  small  oval  cakes 
by  tossing  the  dough  over  and  over  in  the  hands.  Place 
them  so  as  not  to  touch  each  other  in  the  pan,  and  bake  in 
a  hot  oven  thirty  to  forty  minutea  A  handful  of  Graham 
flour  added  with  the  tyu'IV,  improves  the  bread. 

Pumpkin  Bread. 

Stew  piunpkin  till  it  is  soft,  and  rather  dry  ;  then  stir  a 
cupful  of  it  into  a  cup  of  sweet  milk,  and  thicken  with 
com  meal  till  a  dough  is  formed  stiff  enough  to  mould  with 
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the  hands.    Make  into  small  oval  cakes  about  two  indies 
thick,  and  hake  in  a  hot  oven. 

Corn  Gems  with  Eggs. 

Wet  a  pint  and  a  half  of  coarse  com  meal  -with  cold  . 
water,  making  a  batter  almost  too  stiff  to  drop  from  the 
spoon ;  let  it  stand  Qver  night,  if  the  weather  is  not  too 
warm.  In  the  morning  stir  in  an  egg,  and  beat  well ;  add 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  soda  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  and 
stir  again  very  thoroughly.  Dip  into  hot  gem-pans,  pre- 
viously oiled,  and  bake  ihxrty  minutes  in  a  quick  oven. 

Hasty  Corn  Bread. 

Inta  a  pint  of  com  meal  pour  boiling  water,  to  scald 
about  half  of  it ;  take  for  this  purpose  the  water  in  which 
green  com  has  been  boiled,  if  you  have  it.  Add  a  handful 
of  Graham  flour,  and  enough  sour  milk  to  make  a  batter 
that  will  drop  readily  from  the  spoon ;  mash  the  lumps 
well,  as  you  add  the  milk.  Then  pulverize  a  teaspoonful  of 
soda,  add  it  to  the  mixture,  and  beat  hard  ;  drop  the  cakes 
on  a  hot  griddle  previously  oiled,  and  bake,  allowing  tliem 
to  brown  nicely  on  both  sidea  They  should  be  less  than 
half  an  inch  thick,  when  done. 

Buckwheat  Shortcake. 

Buckwheat  flour  not  too  finely  ground,  is  sometimes 
mixed  in  a  batter  with  milk  or  water,  and  baked  as  plain 
gems  or  drop  cake&  It  is  also  made  into  "shortcake,** 
according  to  the  following  recipe  : 

2  cups  sour  milk — or  cream. 
1  teaspoonful  soda,  dissolved  in  boiling  water. 
Flour  to  make  rather  a  stiff  batter — as  for  wheaten  gems- 
Time — 25  to  30  minutea 

Mi'g  and  bake  in  shallow  gem-pans,  forming  a  good  crust ; 
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have  raiher  a  quick  oven,  but  not  so  hot  as  to  blister  the 
tops.  The  cakes  are  sweet  and  crisp,  if  well  baked.  If  you 
have  not  sour  milk  use  sweet,  adding,  if  you  choose,  two 
teaspoonf  uls  of  baking-powder  ;  if  the  powder  is  omitted, 
stir  in  a  good  tablespoonf  ul  of  coarse  com  meaL 

Cream  Biscuits.j4" 

3  cups  sifted  Graham  flour — or  best  Akron  unsifted,  if 

you  have  it 
3  cups  sifted  white  flour,  the  coarser  brands. 
2  cups  new  milk— or  half  cream  and  half  milk. 

1  teaspoonful*  soda,  finely  pulverized. 

2  teaspoonfuls  cream-tartar. 
Time — 15  to  20  minutes. 

Mix  the  Graham  and  white  flour  together ;  then,  having 
pulverized  the  soda  as  finely  as  possible  with  a  knife,,  add 
the  cream  of  tartar  to  it ;  stir  these  well  through  the  flour, 
and  sift  at  least  twice.  Wet  with  the  milk  or  cream,  and 
mix  with  the  finger-tips,  forming  rather  a  firm  dough  ;  you 
must  pour  slowly  and  stir  fast — ^the  same  as  in  mixing 
pastry  ;  if  the  cream  is  poured  in  so  rapidly,  or  the  stirring 
done  ^o  slowly  as  to  form  little  puddles  in  tiie  flour,  the 
biscuits  will  be  tougL  Mix  very  lightly,  using  only  pres- 
sure enough  to  make  the  dough  adhere ;  get  it  together 
without  kneading,  and  roll  to  a  little  less  than  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  in  thickness  ;  prick  well  with  a  fork,  and  then  use 
the  cake-cutter.  The  cakes  should  be  smooth,  with  no  dry 
flour  sticking  to  the  surface.  Place  in  a  hot  oven,  and  bake 
evenly  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes,  or  till  well  browned,  top 
and  bottom.  Thick  sour  cream  may  be  used,  in  place  of 
sweet,  but  it  must  be  well  stirred  before  mixing ;  and  in- 


*  A  "  teaspoonful  *'  of  soda,  or  cream  of  tartar,  is  the  spoon  filled  no 
more  than  level ;  bakUtg-powder  is  so  adulterated  with  starch  or  flour,  that 
it  is  necessary,  in  using  it,  to  heap  the  measure. 
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etead  of  soda  and  cream  of  tartar,  take  only  the  former ;  a 
teaspoonf  ul  will  be  enough.  This  bread,  properly  made,  is 
nearly  all  crust ;  it  is  yeiy  good  split  apart,  and  fruit  spread 
on  it. 

If  the  ordinary  Graham  flour  made  of  red  wheat  is  used, 
one  part  sifted  Graham  and  tvx>  of  white  flour,  are  the  best 
proportion& 

CUBBANT  SgOIIE.4" 

2  cups  sifted  Graham  flour. 

2    "        "       white 

1 J  **     thin  sweet  cream — ^part  TriilTr  will  do. 

1^  '*     sweet  currants,  picked,  washed  and  drained. 

f  teaspoonful  soda,  finely  pulverized. 

1^  teaspoonfuls  cream-tartar. 

Time — 80  to  40  minutes,  according  to  thickness. 

Stir  together  the  Graham  and  white  flour,  add  the  soda 
(pulverized)  and  the  cream  of  tartar,  and  sift  two  or  three 
time&  Then  stir  in  the  currants,  and  wet  with  the  cream 
to  make  a  tolerably  stiff  dough ;  knead  as  little  as  possible ; 
gather  the  mass  up  lightly,  till  it  will  stick  together,  and  roll 
to  the  thickness  of  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  inch ;  there 
should  be  no  diy  flour  adhering  to  the  cake.  Prick  deeply 
with  a  fork,  or  draw  shallow  lines  across  the  top  with  a 
knife,  forming  diamond  creases ;  then  bake  in  a  moderate 
oven,  thirty  to  forty  minutes.  It  shoidd  be  nicely  browned, 
top  and  bottom,  and  so  evenly  and  thoroughly  baked  as  to 
be  dry  and  porous  throughout.  It  is  very  good  made  of  all 
Graham  flour. 

When  cold,  cut  in  regular  pieces,  and  serve  as  a  cake 
dessert ;  it  is  not  so  good  the  day  after  it  is  baked.  It  is 
best  eaten  with  tart  fruit  (as  canned  cherries),  or  with 
gooseberry  or  grape  juice  ;  arid  the  children  like  it  crumbed 
into  grape  or  other  fruit  juice,  to  eat  like  bread  and  milk. 
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The  Scotch  people  make  this  cake  of  whiie  flour  (mmng 
a  little  softer),  and  bake  it  on  a  griddle  over  the  fire  ;  when 
one  side  is  sufficiently  browned,  they  turn  and  brown  the 
other.  They  also  make  a  plain  cake,  leaving  out  the  cur- 
rants,  and  bake  it  in  the  same  way.  If  sour  cream  is  used 
for -mixing,  omit  the  cream  of  tartar. 

Potato  Scone. 

Pare  and  boil  good  m6aly  potatoes,  drain  off  the  water 
and  mash  fine,  leaving  no  lumps.  Then  mix  together  equal 
parts  of  Graham  and  white  flour,  sifted,  and  take  out  a 
handful  for  kneading.  Into  a  quart  of  the  mixture,  stir 
two-thirds  of  a  teaspoonf  ul  of  soda  finely  pulverized  with 
a  knife,  and  sift  at  least  twice.  When  this  is  done  add  a 
pint  of  the  mashed  potato,  rub  it  well  through  the  flour, 
and  mix  with  sour  milk,  forming  rather  a  firm  dough ;  then 
roll  out  and  bake,  as  in  the  preceding  recipe.  If  sweet 
milk  is  used,  add  to  the  soda  one  and  a  half  teaspoonfuls  of 
cream  of  tartar,  and  mix  and  sift  as  before. 

PLAIN  FRUIT  CAKEa 

StBAWBEBBY  SHOBTCASE.4. 

3  cups  sifted  Graham  flour. 

3  "        "      white         *' 
2    "      sweet  cream. 

1  teaspoonf  ul  soda,,  finely  pulverized. 

2  teaspoonfuls  cream-tartar. 

4  to  6  quarts  strawberries. 
Time — 30  to  40  minutes. 

If  the  berries  require  it,  wash  quickly  in  a  colander ;  do 
tins  an  hour  before  they  are  wanted ;  and  if  not  perfectly 
ripe,  sprinkle  a  little  sugar  over  them  to  start  the  juice. 
When  large  and  firm,  or  a  trifle  imderripe,  a  little  chopping^ 
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Trith  a  knife — ^a  sQver  one,  if  you  have  ifc-^is  an  improve- 
ment. 

Mix  the  cake  as  for  cream  bisctiits,  already  given,  sifting 
the 'soda  and  cream  of  tartar  several  times  through  the 
flour.  BoU  to  the  thickness  of  half  an  inch,  prick  well  with 
a  fork,  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  thirty  to  forty  minutes. 
For  weak  stomachs  make  the  cake  still  thinner,  rolling  not 
more  than  a  third  of  an  inch  thick.  When  done  remove 
from  the  oven,  and  lean  edgewise  to  cool,  till  you  can  handle 
it  comfortably;  spHt  carefully  in  halves  by  first  dividing  the 
crust  (at  its  edge)  with  a  knife,  and  then  taking  a  fork  and 
separating  the  cake  as  nearly  through  the  middle  as  pos- 
sible. Lay  these  each  on  a  plate,  crust  downward,  and  put 
on  the  prepared  fruit ;  then  lay  one  half  on  top  of  the 
other,  and  after  it  stands  half  an  hour,  serve. 

The  above  quantity  of  flour  will  make  three  cakes,  the 
size  of  a  tea-plate  ;  these  will  require  from  four  to  six 
quarts  of  unchopped  berries ;  if  ripe  and  sound,  fewer  will 
be  needed.*  It  is  best  in  spreading  the  fruit,  not  to  drench 
the  cake  with  it ;  but  to  leave  out  a  bowlful  of  the  berries, 
and  pass  as  you  serve  ;  no  other  sauce  is  needed.  If  your 
family  is  small,  take  half  the  proportions  here  given  for  the 
cake,  and  half  the  quantity  of  fruit.  Should  you  have  the 
ordinary  Graham  flour  made  from  red  wheat,  take  less  of  it 
by  half  a  cup,  and  mix  with  it  three  and  a  half  cups  of  the 
white  flour.  If  baking-powder  is  used,  it  will  require  three 
teaspoonf  Ills,  heaping. 

Instead  of  strawberries,  you  may  take  huckleberries,  red 
or  black  raspberries,  or  cherries ;  the  latter  must  be  seeded, 
and  stewed  in  a  very  little  water  with  a  trifle  of  sugar. 

HUCKLEBEREY   ShORTCAKE. 

Mix  the  paste  as  in  the  last  recipe,  and  roU  into  two 
sheets,  each  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick  ;  line  a  pie-pan  ^vith 
one  of  these,  and  fill  with  the  berries, -sprinkling  hghtly 
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with  sugar.  Then  lay  on  the  other  crust,  trim  ofE  the  edges 
■with  a  knife,  and  press  firmly  together.  Bake  from  thirty 
to  thirty-five  minutes  in  a  moderate  oven,  cool  to  lukewarm, 
and  serve  without  a  dressing.  Or,  you  may  make  the  same 
as  strawberry  shortcake,  which  is  a  better  way. 

Stbawbebbt  Gem-Cake. 

Take  equal  parts  of  cream  and  milk  (or  cream  and  water), 
and  thicken  with  Graham  and  white  flour,  half  of  each, 
making  a  batter  nearly  as  stiff  as  will  drop  from  the  spoon  ; 
dip  into  hot  gem-pans,  well  oiled,  and  bake  thirty  to  forty 
minutes,  or  until  4;horoughly  done.  When  half  cold,  split 
the  gems  through  the  middle  by  separating  each  with  a 
fork,  place  the  halves  on  plates,  crust  downward,  and  put 
on  a  layer  of  strawberries  prepared  as  for  shortcake.  Easp- 
berries,  cherries,  or  goosebemes  just  beginning  to  ripen, 
may  be  stewed,  moderately  sweetened,  and  served  in  the 
same  way.  Or  you  may  use  red  or  black  raspberries  with- 
out cooking  ;  simply  sprinkle  with  a  little  sugar,  and  partly 
crush  them  before  spreading. 

Ghaham  Frutt  Koll. — (ExceOent.)^ 

2^  cups  sifted  Graham  flour. 

3       "        "     white 

1  cup  raisins,  seeded  and  chopped. 

1  "    currants,  picked,  washed  and  dried. 

2  cups  sweet  cream. 

1  teaspoonf  ul  soda,,  finely  pulverized. 

2  teaspoonf uls  cream-tartar,  sifted  through  the  flour. 
Time— one  hour. 

Turn  the  Graham  and  white  flour  together,  stir  in  the 
soda  and  cream  of  tartar,  and  sift  two  or  three  times.    Wet ; 
with  the  cream,  mixing  lightly,  and  roll  in  two  oblong 
sheets,  each  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thicL    Cover  with  the 
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raisms  and  currants  mixed,  and  then  roll  up  closely,  pinch- 
ing the  ends  of  the  folded  roll  firmly  together,  to  secure 
the  fruit.  The  roll  must  not  be  more  than  three  and  a  half 
to  four  inches  in  thickness.  Bake  in  a  moderate  OTen,  one 
hour;  when  cold,  cut  in  round  slices,  and  serve. 

Dates  carefully  picked,  seeded  and  chopped,  or  figs  thinly 
diced,  may  be  used  instead  of  either  raisins  or  currants,  or 
in  combination  with  them ;  but  the  fruit  named  in  the 
recipe  is  best. 

STEAMED  GBAINa 

The  table  below  gives  the  proportions  of  grain  and  water 
by  measurement,  and  the  time  required  for  cooking  in  a 
closed  steamer.  (A  closed  steamer  is  one  that  admits  the 
steam  through  ^ties  in  the  side  or  elsewhere,  and  not  through 
holes  in  the  bottom.)  Some  like  these  grains  cooked  quite 
dry,  and  others  prefer  them  very  moist ;  if  the  proportions 
here  given  do  not  suit  the  taste,  it  will  be  an  easy  matter  to 
correct  them,  after  a  single  trial  In  steaming,  ahmya  keep 
the  vxUer  at  a  fast  boil;  and  dish  the  very  moment  you  lift 
the  steamer  from  the  fire,  else  the  water  will  collect 

Grain,  Water,  Time. 

Rice 1  cap 8^  cups }  hour. 

Cracked  wheat 1    " 

Rolled  or  pearl  wheat. ...  1    " 

Pearl  barley 1    ** 

Rolled  or  crushed  barley.  1 

Coarse  hominy 1 

Pine         "        1 

^Samp. 1 

Oatmeal 1 

"       groats 1    " 

Rolled  oats 1    " 
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If  you  have  not  a  steamer,  cook  the  above  grains  in  a 
f  aiina-kettte,  which  is  a  double  boiler  or  one  vessel  within 
another,  the  outer  one  containing  water  that  is  boiling. 
7 
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Grams  cooked  in  this  ketUe  (or  in  a  covered  tin  backet  set 
in  a  pot  of  boiling  water),  require  a  longer  time  by  abont 
one-third,  than  if  done  in  a  closed  steamer;  hominy  and 
pearl  barley,  for  instance,  would  need  all  of  five  hours.  The 
time  can  be  shortened,  however,  by  soaking  (covered)  over 
night,  and  cooking  in  the  same  vxiter ;  if  soaked,  they  will 
steam  in  a  farina-kettle  in  about  the  same  time  as  that  given 
in  the  table.  But  the  jQavor  is  rather  better  if  the  soaking 
is  dispensed  with.  These  grains  are  sometimes  cooked  in  a 
stone  or  earthen  crock,  or  even  in  an  iron  pot,  on  the  back 
of  the  stove ;  the  fire  must  be  slow,  or  they  will  scorch. 

Cbaceed  Wheat.^" 

Cracked  or  crushed  wheat  was  originally  what  the  name 
impUes,  viz.,  the  grain  cnishedy  or  cracked  partly  open.  But 
now  that  each  kernel  is  first  dressed  or  cleaned  (pearled), 
and  then  ciU  into  two  or  more  pieces,  some  other  name,  as 
"  wheaten  grits,"  seems  more  appropriate  ;  and  this  is  what 
the  preparation  is  called,  in  Eastern  cities.  To  cook  it,  put 
it  into  a  steamer  and  add  cold  water,  taking  four  and  a  half 
parts  water  to  one  of  grain ;  cover,  and  cook  without  stir- 
ring, three  hours.  In  the  absence  of  a  steamer,  or  a  double 
boiler,  put  the  wheat  and  water  into  a  tin  bucket^  fit  on  its 
lid,  and  set  it  in  a  kettle  of  boiling  water,  also  covered. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  allow  the  grain  room  to  swelL  In 
summer  you  may  pour  it  into  a  mould  or  oval  dish,  and 
serve  cold.  Baspbenies,  or  other  small  fruits,  stewed,  make 
a  good  dressing. 

BoLLED  Wheat. 

This  is  cooked  the  same  as  cracked  wheats  the  propor- 
tions being  one  of  grain  to  four  and  a  half  of  cold  water ; 
or,  if  liked  dry,  one  to  four ;  time,  three  hours.  Serve  the 
same  as  cracked  wheat 
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BoujsD  OB  Cbushed  Babuet. 

Allow  one  part  grain  and  three  parts  water,  hot  or  cold  ; 
then  steam  the  same  as  the  last,  only  hardly  so  long ;  three 
hours  would  be  sufficient  On  finishing,  some  stir  in  a 
spoonful  or  two  of  cream. 

Pbabl  Whbat.4" 

Put  into  a  closed  steamer  one  cup  of  pearl  wheat  and 
four  cups  of  hot  or  cold  water,  and  cook  three  hours.  Or, 
if  preferred,  soak  it  over  night  in  cold  water  (same  quan- 
tity), keeping  the  vessel  closely  covered ;  then  steam  in  the 
water  in  which  it  soaked,  and  allow  about  two  houra 

PSABL  Bable7.4" 

This  requires  less  water  for  cooking  than  the  other  grains. 
Start  in  hot  or  cold,  allowing  three  cups  of  water  to  one  of 
barley,  and  cook  in  a  closed  steamer  three  hours  and  a  half. 
Or  you  may  soak  over  night,  as  in  the  last  recipe,  which 
would  shorten  the  time  nearly  an  hour. 

If  you  have  not  a  steamer,  cook  in  a  farina-kettle,  allow- 
ing room  to  swell ;  or  in  a  covered  tin  bucket  set  in  a  pot 
of  boiling  water.  If  cooked  in  either  of  these,  it  will  re- 
quire four  or  five  hours  to  make  the  grain  tender ;  less,  if 
it  has  been  soaked. 

A  very  little  cream  stirred  in  at  the  last,  is  thought  to  be 
an  improvement  to  this  grain. 

HomNT. 

Hominy  is  usually  made  from  white  flint  com ;  there  are 
several  grades  of  it,  which  fact  has  led  to  some  confusion 
in  designating  the  varietie&  First,  there  is  £he  whole  grain, 
which  is  boiled  in  the  lye  of  wood  ashes  till  the  hulls  will 
slip  off ;  then  the  lye  is  soaked  out,  and  the  hominy  cooked 
until  tender.    The  other  preparations  common  in  the  mar- 
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ket  are  as  follows :  Coarse  hominy,  in  which  the  kernels  are 
cut  through  once  or  twice ;  fine  hominy,  which  has  them 
cut  into  seveora}  pieces ;  and  samp,  which  is  finer  stQL 

COABSE  H0MINT.«f- 

StarE  in  hot  or  cold  water,  and  cook  in  a  closed  st^tamer 
four  hours ;  allow  four  quarts  of  water  to  one  of  grain.  In 
the  absence  of  a  steamer,  cook  in  a  farina-kettle  an  hour 
longer ;  or  you  may  boil  in.  a  pot  over  a  slow  fire,  stirring 
frequently  to  prevent  sticking.  This  gimn  may  be  soaked 
over  night,  and  cooked  in  the  same  w:ater ;  it  will  then  take 
less  time  by  about  an  hour,  but  the  flavor  is  hardly  as  good. 
The  only  admissible  dressing,  if  any  is  required,  would  be 
a  spoonful  of  cream,  stirred  in  a  few  minutes  before  finishing. 

Fine  HoMnnr,  on  C!obn  Gbits.*4» 

Finehomii^  is  prepared  the  sanie ,  as  coarsfd^  except  that 
the  com  is  cut.  into  smaller  piece&  It  is  cooked  like  the 
coarse  grits»  only  in  less  water  ;  ypu^may  take  one  cup  of 
grits  to  three  and  a  half  cups  water,  hot  or  cold.  Steam 
four  hoursy  though  th^^e  and  a  half  will  do^  If  any  ''fin- 
ishing" is  T^anted,  a  spoonful  or  two  of  cream  stirred  in 
five  minutes  before  dishing,  is  the  .best 

Sahp.4" 

Samp  (called  hominy  by  some)  is  made  from  white  flint 
com.  It  differs  from  the  ''grits"  described  in  the  last  two 
recipes,  in  being  cut  very  much  finer;  it  requires  more 
water  to  cook  it  than  hominy  (or  com  grits),  but  less  time. 
Take  one  part  samp  and  four  and  a  half  parts  water,  hot  or 
cold,  and  steam  two  hours  and  a  half.  A  little  cream  or 
new  milk  stirred  in  at  the  last,  is  considered  by  n^ost  persons 
a  "delightful  finishing."  Fruit  and  fruit  juices,  as  rasp- 
berries, blackberries  or  cherries,  make  a  good  dressing; 
thou^  some  prefer  the  grain  by  itself.  Serve  warm. 
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To  onto  cnp  6f  ride,  ctirefolly  picked  oTeir  ahd  washed,  add 
Hiree  and  a  lialf  caps  of  cold  water ;  {hen  steam  three- 
quarters  of  an  Hour  Mthout  stining.  If  you  hare  not  a 
closed  steazher  or  douUe  bofier,  ptit  the  rice  and  water  into 
a  two-quaiHi  tih  1>ucket,  cover  closely,  and  bet  it  in  a  pot  of 
boiling  water,  also  covered.  Seep  the  water  at  a  fast  boil ; 
it  must  not  reach  to  the  top  df  the  bucket  Do  not  cook  a 
large  quantity  at  one  time  (unless  the  vessel  is  wide  and 
shallow),  as  the  weight  of  the  grain  on  itself  makes  it  heavy 
and  soggy. 

If  boiled  in  an  iron  pot,  Kke  com  mush,  it  mtist  be  stirred 
once  or  twice  at  first,  to  prevent  its  sticking  to  the  bottom  ; 
it  WiD  require  a  little  more  water  than  if  steamed. 

A  good  way  to  cook  rice  is  to  put  it  into  a  shaillow  tin 
basin,  and  add  four  measures  of  cold  water  to  one  of  rice ; 
cover,  and  set  on  the  stove  where  it  will  cook  steadily 
without  burning.  Shake,  but  do  not  stir  or  uncover.  It 
will  be  done  in  from  forty  to  fifty  minutes.  When  a  small 
quantity  is  Wa2ited,  and  in  haste,  start  in  plenty  of  boiling 
water^ — about  five  parts  water  to  one  of  rice — and  cook 
from  twenty  t6  thirty  minutes,  shaking  tihe  vessel  occasion- 
ally. 

BiCB  A^  Baibins.4» 

Pick  and  wash  a  cdp  of  raisins^  ahd  also  a  cup  of  rice  ; 
mix  them  together,  add  f6ur  cups  of  cold  water,  and  steam 
or  boil  as  in  the  last  recipe.  If  qoAbA  in  a  pot,  stir  care- 
fully two  or  three  times  at  fii8t»  to  priaivent  the  raisins  from 
sticking  to  the  bottom. 

BlOE — SOUTHEBN  MeETHOD. 

The  Southern  peojde  are  said  to  cook  rice  as  follows : 
After  piddng  over  carefully  and  wadiiing,  put  it  into  plenty 
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ct  cold  Wider,  and  hcSL  wiliioiii  atarrins^  /luC  weoenieen 
utes  from  flie  time  tiie  pot  heffos  to  babble.  Then  dnin 
off  an  J  water  that  zemain%  or  lift  the  lid  and  let  it  eT;^M>- 
rate ;  replace  the  corer,  and  afceam  fifteen  to  twenty  minr 
oteflL    Eadi  grain  ahonld  be  idide  or  unbroken. 

Since  the  abore  paragraph  was  written,  a  ladj  in  lioniai- 
ana  aenda  the  fcAowing :  ^  After  iricting  orer  and  washing 
the  rice,  put  it  into  a  pot  with  a  plain  roond  bottom,  and 
poor  in  cold  water  till  it  rises  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two 
inches  abore  the  grain.  Corer,  and  boil  over  a  Tezy  mod- 
erate fire  tin  done ;  for  a  small  quantify,  twenty  to  twenfy- 
five  minutes  would  be  long  enough.  By  this  time  the  water 
win  be  about  an  evaporated,  asyou  wiU  see  by  lifting  thehd. 
Then  set  the  pot  back  where  it  wiU  keep  hoft^  put  on  the 
cover,  fitting  it  dosely,  and  let  the  rice  remain  in  its  own 
steam  a  few  minutes  before  you  send  it  to  the  table.  It 
should  turn  out  just  the  shape  of  the  pot^  and  eveiy  grain 
should  be  whole.    Never  etir  lice." 

Bice — Japahebb  Mbthod. 

A  traveler  in  that  country  writes :  '^They  know  how  to 
cook  rice  here,  though ;  and  for  the  benefit  of  consumers  in 
the  United  States,  I  investigated  the  matter.  Only  just 
enough  cold  water  is  poured  on  to  prevent  the  rice  from 
burning  to  the  pot»  which  has  a  close-fitting  cover,  and  is 
set  on  a  moderate  fire.  The  rice  is  steamed,  rather  than 
boiled,  until  it  is  nearly  done ;  then  the  cover  of  the  pot  is 
taken  off,  the  surplus  steam  and  moisture  are  allowed  to 
escape,  and  the  rice  turns  out  a  mass  of  snow-white  kernels, 
each  separate  from  the  otiier,  and  as  much  superior  to  the 
soggy  mass  we  usuaUy  get  in  the  United  States,  as  a  fine 
mealy  potato  is  to  the  water-soaked  article.  I  have  seen 
something  approaching  this  in  our  Southern  States ;  but  I 
do  not  think  even  there  they  do  it  as  sldllfuUy  as  it  is  done 
here ;  and  in  the  Northern  States  but  very  few  persons 
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Trnderstftiid  how  to  oook  rice  properly.  I  am  sure  that,  if 
cooked  as  it  is  here,  the  consumption  of  this  wholesome  and 
delicious  cereal  would  largely  increase  in  America." 

MUSHEa 

Sometimes  young  children,  and  indeed  those  of  a 
''larger  growth/'  are  too  much  inclined  to  the  use  of  soft, 
sloppy  foods,  as  mushes;,  soups,  etc  After  the  teeth  are 
developed,  these  E^ould  not  be  eaten  as  often  as  every  meal, 
nor  to  the  exclusion  of  drier  foods,  but  with  them.  The 
hard  Graham  roll  is  the  best  bread  to  eat  with  mushes.  On 
the  preparation  of  these,  the  late  R  T.  Trail,  M.D.,  has  the ' 
following  excellent  paragraph : 

''Mushes  of  all  kinds  should  be  stirred  as  little  as  possi- 
ble while  cooking,  afterthe  material  8et8,  or  stops  sinking  to 
the  bottom.  Much  stirring  breaks  up  the  particles  and 
frees  the  starchy  matter,  rendering  the  food  pasty,  and  de- 
stroying the  light,  spongy,  delicate  appearance  it  should 
present  on  the  table ;  too  much  stirring  also  makes  it  more 
liable  to  adhere  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  The  water 
should  boil  when  the  meal  or  grain  is  stirred  in,  be  kept 
boiling,  and  the  mush  stirred  frequently  for  a  few  minutes, 
when  it  will  cease  sinking ;  then  cover  closely,  and  cook 
dowly  for  an  hour  or  more.  Mushes  should  not  be  too 
thick,  nor  so  thin  as  to  spread  much  on  the  plate  when 
dished.  The  tendency  of  fiiiit  when  cooked  in  mushes,  is  to 
settle  and  adhere  to  the  kettle ;  hence,  in  adding  fruity  the 
better  way,  as  a  general  rule,  is  to  cook  it  separately,  and 
mix  just  before  dishing.  The  fruit  for  this  purpose  should 
always  be  cooked  slowly,  and  in  as  little  water  as  possible.'' 

The  best  dressiiig  for  mushes,  because  the  most  healthful, 
is  fruit  or  fruit  juice ;  though  they  can  be  eaten  without  a 
dressing.  Mushes  should  invariably  be  started  in  boiling 
water ;  if  started  in  cold,  they  are  apt  to  taste  raw.  Most 
of  the  grains,  however,  as  hominy,  samp,  pearl  wheat,  etc., 
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may  be  put  into  hot  or  cold  water ;  but  they  will  oook  Boik 
in  shorter  time  by  beginning  with  cold.  Cracked  wheat 
(wheaten  grits)  is  thought  to  ''jelly"  better — and  this  is 
one  of  its  delightful  characteristics — ^by  being  started  in 
cold  water.  Bice  cooked  in  the  same  way,  is  less  inclined 
to  be  sticky;  the  flavor  too,  is  better  preserved.  As  a  role, 
the  grains  are  preferred  warm,  or  lukewarm;  though 
cracked  wheats  cooked  to  a  jelly,  is  very  good  cold. 

Oat  Meal  Mush.4"  * 

Allow  one  pint  (scant)  coarse  oat  meal  {**  B.  grade,  Akron, 
Gterman  Mills,"  is  best),  to  fire  pints  of  water;  a  little  more 
meal,  if  of  the  finer  grades,  and  a  little  less,  if  it  is  coarse. 
When  the  water  boils  mix  in  the  grain,  and  stir  frequently 
the  first  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  or  it  will  settle  to  the  bot- 
tom, and  scorch.  As  the  mush  begins  to  thicken,  set  where 
it  will  boil  or  simmer  slowly,  and  let  it  cook  in  all,  an  hour 
and  a  quarter.  Stir  lightly  from  the  bottom,  now  and  then, 
to  prevent  sticking ;  but  the  less  the  granules  are  broken 
in  the  operation,  the  better.  Have  tiie  mush  thin  enough 
to  pour,  but  not  too  readily. 

When  cooked  in  a  steamer,  less  water  is  needed,  as  there 
is  not  so  mudii  evaporation;  about  four  pints  water  to  one 
of  meal  would  suffice,  but  more  tame  is  required ;  two 
hours'  steaming  would  not  be  too  long.  If  a  dressing  is 
wanted,  stewed  fruits  or  the  juices  of  fruits,  are  best 
Dates,  carefully  picked  over  and  stirred  in  whole,  five  to 
eight  minutes  before  taking  the  mush  from  the  fixe,  make  a 
dish  which  some  relish. 

CoBN  Meal  Mush.>^ 

Stir  into  boiling  water  coarse  com  meal— white  "  flinty" 
if  you  can  get  it-*-putting  in  very  little  at  first ;  stir  con- 
stantly, and  add  slowly ;  this  is  done  that  the  mush  may 
have  time  to  cook  thoroughly  before  it  gets  thick.    If  the 
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meal  is  ^ded  fast,  the  mu^-tiuqftaiis  in  the  start;  and  then 
it  win  continue  tb  tast^  raw,  no  matter  how  long  you  cook 
it.  Repeat  the  stirring  occasionally,  to  prevent  sticking,  and 
cook  from  an  hour  and  a  half  to  two  hours;  do  not  make 
too  stiff.  Stewed  sweet  currants  or  other  sweet  fruits,  as 
dried  or  caim<^d  pears,  m^e  a;  good  dressing.  When  mush 
is  left  over,  cut  it  in  slices  the  next  morning,  dip  these  into 
com  meal,  and  l&y  on  a  hot  griddle,  ^ghtly  oiled;  when 
evenly  browned,  turn  and  brown  the  other  side. 

Toung  rip^  com,  just  hard  enough  to  grate  well  oh  a  coarse 
tin  grater,  makes  an  excellent  mush;  the  ''golden  flint''  is 
the  best  for  this  purpo^,  thongh  the  white  flint  is  very 
good.    Thid  grated  meal  needs  no  sifting. 

Gbaham  Mush. 

Into  a  pot  of  boiling  water,  stir  slowly,  coarse  Qxaham 
flour  (wheaten  meal),  to  make  a  tolerably  thick  mush;  less 
than  a  pint  of  flour  will  thicken  two  quarts  of  water.  Place 
over  a  moderate  fire  where  it  will  boil  without  scorching, 
and  cook  from  ten  to  6fteen  minutes.  Stir  as  little  as  pos- 
sible; and  before  dishingj,  set  the  pot  from  the  fire  a  few 
minutes;  it  wiQ  be  less  likely  to  stick  to  the  vessel  Serve 
lukewarm,  with  fruit  or  fruit  juice. 

You  may  stir  in  fresh  dates  five  minutes  before  finishing, 
care  being  taken  not  to  break  the  fruit.  Prepared  in  this 
way,  the  mush  is  good  warm  or  cold;  if  wanted  cold,  mould 
it  in  cups  or  a  shallow  dish,  and  serve  with  or  without  a 
dressing  of  fruit 

Mush  may  be  made  of  unbolted  rye  flour,  in  the  same 
way  as  the  Qxaham. 

¥Asxsk  Mush. 

Take  about  half  a  cup  of  farina^  and  stir  it  slowly  into  a 
quart  of  boiling  water;  cook  fifteen  minute^  stirring  fre- 
quently to  keep  it  from  sticking.   If  this  mush  is  considered 
7* 
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''flaf  or  insipid,  stir  in  a  Tery  little  cream  just  before  re- 
moving it  from  the  fire.  Serve  the  same  as  the  laat^  with 
stewed  or  canned  froits,  or  their  juicea 

PASTREEH. 

The  various  kinds  of  pie-crust  described  in  hygienic  cook- 
books, and  shortened  with  beans,  potato,  com  meal,  etc.^ 
have  all  been  tried,  and  found  to  be  rather  unsatisfactory; 
they  require  too  much  tact  in  their  management^  for  any 
but  the  most  experienced  cook  to  undertake.    The  crust 
when  baked,  is  either  hard  and  tough,  or  it  is  soft  and 
moist;  which  is  a  great  objection,  particularly  if  dyspeptics 
are  to  eat  it    It  is  probable  that  some  art^  as  yet  undis- 
covered, will  finally  succeed  in  making  good  paste  out  of 
flour  and  water  only;  and  ''short"  enough  to  be  palatable, 
by  the  simple  process  of  kneading,  or  ''breaking"  it    But 
as  this  has  not  yet  been  done,  we  must  fall  back  on  what 
may  be  considered  as  the  next  best  thing;  viz.,  cream  and 
flour,  using  very  little  of  the  former.    Some  hygienists  are 
trying  cotton-seed  oil  for  shortening,  and  for  oiling  bread- 
pans,  pie-pans,  etc.    They  say  it  gives  good  satisfaction, 
provided  the  cook  does  not  use  more  of  it  than  is  needed, 
and  does  not  bum  or  scorch  it. 

The  secret  in  mixing  pastry,  is  firsts  to  have  both  the 
flour  and  mixing  fluid  as  cold  as  possible;  second,  to  put  it 
together  as  lightly  as  may  be;  third,  to  do  no  kneading — 
only  enough  gentie  pressure  to  hold  the  mixture  together. 
When  made,  it  should  be  rolled  out  and  baked  immediate- 
ly; or  if  it  has  to  stand,  put  it  in  the  ice-chest  or  some 
other  cold  place,  till  wanted.  Nearly  all  Oraham  flour  is 
ground  too  coarse  for  good  pastry;  and  in  most  of  it^  the 
bran  is  cut  in  such  large  flakes  that  it  must  be  carefully 
sifted  out.  A  good  rule  therefore  for  general  use,  is  to 
take  equal  parts  of  Gfraham  and  white  flour,  both  sifted; 
though  if  you  have  "best  Akron"  Graham  (which  is  made 
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of  white  wheat,  and  the  bran  weD  cut),  the  sifting  is  unnec- 
essary. The  best  white  flour  in  the  market  is  prepared 
from  good  wheat,  is  of  a  pale  buf^  or  cream  color,  and  is 
not  very  fine  or  smooth  when  rubbed  between  the  fingers; 
as  the  cooks  say^  it  has  a  ''round  feeL"  Always  keep  your 
flour  in  a  cool  dry  place,  and  where  the  air  iapure. 

Cbeam  Pastis.4- 

I  (scant)  cup  sweet  cream — reiy  oold. 
1^  cups  sifted  Gbraham  flour. 

II  "*        '*     white        " 

If  your  Oraham  flour  is  best  Akron  (white  wheat  with  the 
bran  well  cut),  it  need  not  be  sifted;  always  sift  white  flour. 
Keep  the  cream  in  the  ice-chest  (or  in  ice-water)  tin  the  in- 
stant you  want  to  use  it.  Mix  the  Oraham  and  white  flour 
well  together,  and  wet  with  the  cream;  pour  the  latter  in 
slowly  and  stir  rapidly,  either  with  a  spoon  or  the  tips  of 
the  fingers;  allow  no  little  puddles  of  cream  to  form  in  the 
flour,  but  mix  as  fast  and  as  lightly  as  possible,  getting  all 
nicely  together  as  if  by  magic.  Do  not  knead,  but  gather  up 
the  dough,  using  barely  enough  pressure  to  make  the  mixt- 
ure adhere,  and  touching  it  with  the  finger-tips  only,  as  if 
it  were  ''lace  and  feathers."  Then  roll  out  immediately, 
and  bake — or  lay  it  in  the  ice-chest  till  wanted;  the  dough 
must  be  pretty  stiff.  If  you  have  not  a  marble  slab  to  work 
on  (this  will  keep  your  paste  the  coolest),  a  smooth-topped 
table  or  moulding-board  of  walnut  or  other  hard  wood,  is 
the  next  best  thing. 

Light  Oseau  pAffrs.4- 
1    cup  sweet  cream — part  new  milk  will  da 
1^  cups  sifted  Graham  flour, 
li    "        "      white  " 

f    teaspoonful  soda,  finely  pulverized. 
1^  teaspoonfuls  cream-tartar. 
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Keep  the  cream  in  the  ice-ehert  if  yon  have  one,  and  the 
floor  in  the  oooleBt  place  poflsible,  till  the  moment  they  are 
wanted.  When  ready,  mix  the  Graham  and  white  flour 
together,  and  take  out  a  little  to  use  in  rolling  the  paste. 
Then  stir  in  the  aoda,  well  polyerized  with  a  knife,  and  also 
the  cream  of  tartar;  sift  two  or  three  times^  to  blend  thor- 
oughly the  powder  and  the  flour.  This  done,  wet  with  the 
cold  cream,  stirring  lightly  and  quickly  together,  and  tmlhr 
out  kneading^  as  in  the  last  recipe;  you  may  mix  with  a 
spoon,  if  you  like,  though  the  fingers  are  better;  have  the 
dough  rather  stiff.  As  soon  as  the  paste  wiH  hold  together, 
xqU  it  oui 

If  baking-powder  is  used,  take  two  heaping  teaG^Kxmfuls 
to  the  above  quantity  of  flour;  Price's  (or  the  Boyal)  is  per- 
haps as  good  as  any.  Or  you  may  mix.  with  sour  cream, 
and  leave  out  the  cream  of  tartar;  if  you  do  thi%  stir  in 
the  pulverized  soda^  and  sift  several  times  before  mixing. 

Chbam  Battib  Pastb.^ 

2    cups  sweet  cream. 

1|    /'     sifted  Graham  flour. 

li    «         **     white         « 

t    teaspoonful  soda,  dissolved  in  boiling  water. 

1^  teaspoonfuls  cream-tartar,  sifted  through  the  flour. 

This  paste  must  not  be  mixed  till  you  are  ready  to  use  it; 
then  make  a  batter  of  the  above  ingredients^  stirring  in  the 
dissolved  soda  the  last  thing,  and  beating  well  Your  dish 
having  been  filled  (it  may  be  an  apple-cobbler,  or  other 
*^famOy  pie"),  spread  the  batter  over  the  top  with  a  knife, 
making  it  as  smooth  as  possible;  th^i  bake  in  aquick oven, 
and  serve  ^ASHq  the  pie  is  warm.  Batter  crust  is  sure  to 
fall,  if  it  stands  long. 

If  you  use  baking-powder,  sift  it  twice  through  the  flour 
before  mixing ;  two  heaping  teaspoonfuls  would  be  enough. 
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Or,  if  you  mix  iriOx  sour  cream,  leare  oat  the  oreom  of 
tartar^  stir  a  teespoonfol  of  sodA  thtoogh  tiie  dry  fiour^  and 
sift  two  OS  three  timeB. 

Csaujt,  AND  Potato  Pastb. 

This  peste  is  rarely  used  except  for  meat  pies,  and  even 
for  these  the  light  eream  paste  is  geBerally  preferred. 
There  are  two  ways  of  making  it^  both  of  whi^  are  de- 
seribed  in  Part  IH,  nnder  Meal  Plea 

Oat  Mbal  Paste. 

For  pies  that  require  only  an  under  crusl^  and  are  toler- 
ably firm  in  texture,  as  pumpkin  or  squash,  the  follolraig 
makes  a  pretty  good  crusty  though  it  is  not  to  be  compared 
with  cream  paste.  Oil  the  pe-pans  with  a  Kttle  olive  oil, 
butter,  or  dean  beef  dripping ;  then  sift  over  them  a  layer 
of  fine  oat  meal  ("A"  grade),  or  oat  and  com  meal  mixed. 
Dip  in  the  filling,  and  bake. 

Cbdub  pAfimL 

Oil  the  pans  as  in  the  last  recipe,  and  strew  or  sift  finely 
grated  bread-orumbs  over  them  ;  the  crumbs  should  be  dry. 
This  makes  a  convenient  paste  for  puddings  that  are  baked 
in  a  crust 

Qraham  Pns. 

Many  pmnsons  who  can  not  eat  oidinacy  pastries^  or  who 
dislike  them  because  of  their  greasiness,  or  their  sfcarohy  *'  flat* 
ness,"  have  no  difficulty  whatever  in  relishing  and  digesting 
Qraham  pies  made  according  to  the  following  recipes.  Prop- 
erly made  and  baked,  they  are  both  wholesome  and  palatable  ; 
they  may  be  eaten  warm  or  cold.  In  winter,  when  brought 
cold  from  the  cellar,  it  is  a  good  plaa  to  set  them  in  the 
oven  a  few  minutes,  until  they  are  heated  through  ;  this 
should  be  done  in  time  to  cool  a  little,  before  serving.'   For 
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patients  (and  the  rale  is  a  good  one  for  ^well  people),  the 
best  time  to  eat  pastries  is  at  the  beginning  of  the  meal ; 
tbej  are  better  digested  on  an  empty  stomafih,  and  there  is 
less  temptation  to  overeat 

In  making  froit  pies,  mix  the  paste  quUe  Mtiffy  roll  it  thin, 
and  bake  immediatelj  ;  the  pie-pans^  if  kept  in  order,  ^nll 
need  little  or  no  oiling  ;  if  any  is  required^  nse  a  trifle  of 
olive  oil  if  you  have  it^  or  a  very  little  fresh  batter,  or  beef 
dripping.  When  you  have  placed  the  nnder  crust  put  in 
the  filling,  sprinkling  on  a  trifle  of  sogar  if  it  is  needed, 
and  add  a  little  water  in  case  the  fruit  is  not  sofficiently 
juicy.  Dip  the  fingers  into  cold  water  and  moisten  the  rim, 
then  lay  on  the  top  crusty  press  the  two  edges  firmly 
together,  and  trim  off  the  suiplus  paste  with  a  knife ;  the 
less  crust  in  the  rim  of  the  pie,  the  better,  provided  it  se- 
cures the  fruit  When  the  trimming  is  done,  finish  the 
edge  neatly  (here  is  room  for  aasthetic  taste),  prick  well 
with  a  fork  for  the  escape  of  steam,  and  if  the  fruit  is  very 
juicy  cut  a  crossHEdit  in  the  center,  before  baking.  Or — 
what  is  more  tasteful — ornament  the  top  crust  with  a  knife 
before  lifting  it  from  the  table,  by  cutting  in  graceful  curves 
an  open  work  of  stems  and  leave& 

Bake  in  a  quick  oven,  as  hot  as  you  can  have  it  without 
scorching ;  if  the  top  blisters,  the  heat  is  too  great ;  the 
pie  must  brown  enyenly,  without  so  much  as  scorching  the 
edge  ;  and  when  taken  from  the  oven,  be  sure  the  bottom 
crust  is  thoroughly  dona  The  paste  should  be  light  and 
flaky,  free  from  grease,  and  very  delicate  in  flavor. 

Affub  PcSi^^ 

Select  good  sound  apples,  not  too  ripe,  and  with  a  rich, 
sub-acid  flavor ;  if  necessary,  wash  and  dry  them  before 
paring  ;  this  is  better  than  to  wash  the  cut  apples,  which 
wastes  their  juices ;  pare  and  slice,  not  too  thin.  Then  mix 
a  cream  paste  as  per  recipe  already  given  ;  the  dough  must 
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be  quite  Mtiff.  Bdl  pretty  thin,  line  the  pie-pans,  and  fill 
with  the  apples,  taking  care  that  the  alioes  are  well  placed ; 
add  a  little  water,  if  the  fruit  is  not  sufficiently  jnicy.  Boll 
ont  the  tipper  crusts,  also  thin,  and  lay  them  on ;  pinch 
the  edges  securely  together,  prick  deeply  with  a  fork, 
and  bake  in  a  quick  oTen,  twenfy-fiTe  to  thirty  minutes. 
The  apples  should  be  well  done,  and  the  crusts  delicately 
browned,  top  and  bottom.  As  soon  as  cooled  to  lukewarm, 
the  pies  are  ready  to  serve ;  or  they  may  be  eaten  several 
hours  after  they  are  baked.  If  kept  till  the  next  day,  a 
good  plan,  particularly  in  winter,  is  to  set  them  in  the  oven 
long  enough  to  heat  through  before  sending  to  the  table  ; 
take  out  a  few  minutes  before  serving,  if  you  like  them 
nearly  cold 

Gbeen  Apple  PnL4" 

Select  very  tart  apples,  full-grown,  but  not  nearly  ripe  ; 
pare  them,  and  slice  in  pretty  thick  piecea  Mix  the  paste 
the  same  as  the  last^  roll  it  a  little  thicker,  and  put  in  plenty 
of  apples^  adding  as  litUe  water  as  will  cook  them.  Bake  in 
a  good  oven  thirty  to  f orfy  minutes,  or  till  the  apples  are 
thoroughly  soft ;  the  crusts  must  be  well  browned.  When 
done,  split  open  the  pie  with  a  knife,  lay  the  two  crusts  on 
separate  plates^  and  cover  each  with  the  fruit  Sprinkle 
lightly  with  brown  maple  sugar,  and  eat  warm. 

In  the  early  summer  when  apples  are  scarce,  this  pie  is 
decidedly  appetizing. 

PSiLOH  PiE.4" 

Pare  and  slice  the  fruit,  then  make  and  bake  the  same  as 
apple  pie,  last  recipe  but  one  ;  no  sugar  will  be  needed,  un- 
less the  peaches  are  intensely  sour.  If  this  fruit  is  out  of 
season,  canned  peaches  may  be  used.  Peach  and  all  fruit 
pies  are  best  served  cold,  or  very  nearly  so ;  or  they  may  be 
eaten  the  day  after  they  are  baked. 
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Ohebby  Pie.>^ 

Take  tart  cherries,  wash  them,  pick  oyer  carefnUj,  and 
seed.  Then  line  the  pie-pans  with  a  stiff  cream  paste, 
rolling  the  crust  pretty  thin ;  oyer  the  bo^m  of  each 
sprinkle  a  little  flour,  and  also  the  sugar,  if  an  j  is  needed, 
Tnixing  them  together  with  a  bnusdi  of  the  hand ;  the  flour 
and  sugar  in  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  preyent  the  juices  from 
soaking  into  the  crust  Then  put  in  the  fruity  lay  on  the 
top  crusts  thinly  rolled,  pinch  the  edges  firmly  together, 
and  prick  well  with  a  fork ;  it  is  also  safe  to  cut  a  good 
cross-slit  in  tiie  center  of  each,  for  the  escape  of  steam. 
Bake  in  a  quick  oyen,  and  take  out  assoom  as  the  crusts  are 
thoroughly  done  ;  it  wOl  require  from  twenty  to  twenty-fiye 
minute&    Let  the  pies  get  entirely  cold  before  serring. 

Bebbt  Pie.4" 

Blackberries,  raspberries,  strawberries,  huckleberries,  or 
any  of  the  ordinary  "berries,"  may  be  xmedL  Select  fruit 
not  too  ripe,  look  it  oyer  carefully,  and  make  the  same  as 
cherry  pie.  Very  little  sugar  wOl  be  heeded,  say  half  a 
tablespoonful  to  a  pie,  or  eyen  less.  The  crust,  it  ^^eill  be 
remembered,  is  to  be  mixed  stiff,  put  together  without 
kneading,  and  rolled  rather  thin.  If  the  fruit  is  quite  juicy, 
as  blackberries  or  strawberries,  dust  A  little  flour  oyer  the 
bottom  crust,  sprinkle  on  the  sugar,  brushing  them  well  to- 
gether, and  then  put  in  the  fruitb  Bake  in  rather  a  brisk 
oyen  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes,  or  till  the  crusts  are 
done.  If  blackberry  or  raspberry  pie  is  oyerdone,  the  fruit 
wOl  taste  bitter.  Serye  cold.  If  gooseberries  are  used,  take 
them  when  they  are  just  be^nning  to  ripen,  and  allow  at 
least  a  good  tablespoonful  of  sugar  to  a  pie. 

Canned  fruits,  as  cherries,  raspberries,  blackbeiries,  goose- 
berries, etc.,  make  excellent  pies.  If  canned  for  this  pur- 
pose they  should  be  cooked  as  little  as  possible,  and  put  up 
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iriih  not  too  mueh  water ;  on  opening,  If  Hbexe  is  more  juioe 
than  is  needed,  poor  some  ol  it  off ;  it  will  make  a  fine 
diink,  eGfpedallj  for  the 
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Gflsther  the  giapes  when  they  are  about  half  gxown,  and 
the  seeds  soft ;  then  make  the  same  as  gooseberiy  or  cheny 
pie,  and  eat  cold. 

Currants  that  are  about  balf  or  two-thirds  ripe,  make  tiie 
best  pie&  Mix  a  stiff  cream  paste,  line  the  pie-pans  and 
fill  them  with  the  fruit,  washing  in  a  colander  before  it  is 
stripped  from  the  sfcems ;  sweeten  moderately.  Put  on  the 
top  mists,  pinch  the  edges  well  together,  prick  with  a  fork, 
and  cut  a  good  cross-slit  in  the  middle.  Bake  in  a  quick 
oven  twenty  minutes,  or  till  both  crusts  are  dona  Serre 
cold. 

Mix  equal  quantities  of  raspberries  and  currants  (not  so 
many  currants  if  they  are  scarce),  and  make  the  same  as 
the  last,  using  less  sugar.  Bake  in  rather  a  brisk  oven,  and 
take  out  as  soon  as  the  crusts  are  done.    Serve  cold. 

Cbaiibbbbt  Pie. 

Throw  out  the  imperfect  berries,  wash  well,  and  stew, 
allowing  about  one  pint  of  water  to  one  quart  of  the  uncooked 
fruit  When  soft,  rub  t^irough  a  edander,  and  sweets ;  and 
unless  they  are  quiie  ripe,  you  biay  add  nearly  a  cup  of 
sugar  to  a  quart  of  picked  oraabeiriee.  Mix  a  stiff  cream 
paste,  line  the  pie-pans,  and  fill  with  the  sauce  ;  the  pans 
should  not  be  very  deep.  Then  roll  out  a  thin  sheet  of 
dough,  cut  it  into  nairow  strips,  aaid  place  in  two  layers 
over  the  top,  forming  diamcmd  squares ;  pinch  dolm  the 
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endfl^  and  trim  off  the  soiphis  paste  vriih  a  knife.  Bake  in 
a  quick  oven  tiU  the  enist  is  done  and  nioelj  broomed  on 
the  bottom.    Serve  cold  the  same  day. 

Plum  Pde. 

Damsons  are  the  best  plums  for  pies ;  gather  them  ripe 
enough  not  to  be  ''puckerj"  when  cooked  ;  they  should  be 
about  right  for  good  sauce.  line  a  deep  dish  with  a  firm 
cream  paste,  malring  the  crust  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick  ; 
then  fill  with  the  plums,  carefully  picked  over  and  washed, 
and  sprinkle  in  the  sugar ;  it  will  take  about  half  a  cup  to 
a  quart  of  plums.  Lay  on  a  good  top  crust,  and  bake  in  a 
quick  oven  forty  to  fifty  minutes,  or  until  the  crusts  are 
done  and  well  browned.  Prick  with  a  fork  before  baking, 
and  also  cut  a  cross-slit  in  the  center. 

^  Bhubasb  Pte.^" 

Select  rhubarb  that  is  young  and  tender ;  wash  well,  and 
trim  off  the  fragments  of  leaves,  taking  care  that  no  worms 
are  left  imbedded  in  the  stalka  Peel  these,  split  each  once 
or  twice,  making  the  slices  very  thin,  and  cut  into  inch 
length&  Prepare  a  stiff  cream  paste,  roll  it  in  a  thin  sheets 
and  lay  the  under  crust;  sprinkle  in  a  little  flour  and  a 
heaping  tablespoonf  ul  of  sugar,  brushing  the  two  well  to- 
gether, over  the  bottom  of  the  pan ;  then  put  in  the  rhu- 
barb, carefully  placed,  and  not  more  than  two  or  three 
slices  in  deptL  Now  roll  a  thin  top  crust,  cover  the  pie, 
and  pinch  the  edges  firmly  together ;  finish  neatly,  prick 
wen  with  a  fork,  and  cut  a  good  cross-slit  in  the  middle. 
Bake  in  a  quick  oven  twenty-five  to  thirty  minutes,  or  till 
the  crusts  are  evenly  browned,  top  and  bottouL  Serve 
cold. 

Rhubarb  pie,  well  made,  is  very  delicate  in  flavor ;  indif- 
ferently done,  it  is  one  of  the  poorest 
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DsDQ)  Peach  Pie. 

Take  dean  dried  peaches,  trim  off  any  burnt  edges,  wash 
carefully,  and  stew  till  soft;  drain  off  and  save  the  juice.  Then 
mash  till  there  are  no  lumps,  either  with  a  potato-masher  or 
with  the  hand,  which  is  better ;  add  enough  of  the  juice  to 
make  the  pies  sufficiently  moist^  mixing  it  well  with  the 
fruit  In  the  meantime,  prepare  a  good  cream  paste,  and 
roll  the  crusts  rather  thin ;  having  lined  the  pie-pans,  spread 
the  fruit  sparingly,  lay  on  the  top  crusts,  and  jiress  the 
edges  firmly  together ;  after  which,  trim  with  a  knife,  and 
finish  the  rims  neatly.  Prick  well,  and  bake  in  a  quick 
oTen  twenty  minutes,  or  till  the  crusts  are  done,  but  not  a 
moment  longer ;  if  overdone,  Ihe  fruit  will  be  bitter. 

**  Turnovers "  are  made  as  follows :  Boll  the  crust  pretty 
thin,  and  just  the  size  of  the  pie-pan ;  after  placing  it  on 
the  latter,  spread  the  fruit  not  too  thick,  on  one  half  of  the 
crust,  and  turn  the  other  half  over  it ;  then  pinch  the  edges 
together.  Finish  very  neatly,  prick  deeply  with  a  fork,  and 
bake  as  before.  Turnovers,  well  made,  and  with  good  dried 
peaches,  are  not  to  be  despised ;  they  are  convenient  for 
traveling  lunches,  and  are  better  relished  than  plain  bread. 

Dried  Apple  Pie. 

Dried  apple  pies  have  come  into  very  bad  repute,  owing 
to  the  ^'  depravity  '*  of  their  makers,  rather  than  of  the  pies 
themselves ;  these  would  be  better  thought  of,  if  made  as 
they  ought  to  be.  In  the  first  place,  never  put  into  a  pie 
fruit  that  you  would  not  eat  out  of  it ;  in  other  words,  take 
good  apples,  or  none.  Look  them  over  very  carefully, 
trimming  off  any  burnt  edges  or  defective  spots ;  then  wash 
quickly  but  thoroughly  in  cold  water,  rubbing  well  with  the 
hands,  and  lifting  tiie  apples  out  of  it  to  leave  any  sediment 
behind  ;  wash  in  two  waters,  if  necessary.  Then  drop  into 
boiling  water  (enough  to  cook  them),  and  stew  rather  fast 
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till  soft  When  done,  dram  off  and  save  the  juice,  and 
maah  the  apples  very  fine,  leaving  no  lumps ;  then  stir  into 
them  a  part  of  the  juice  drained  off,  of  which  thef e  should 
be  enough  to  make  the  fruit  rather  moist  Line  the  pie- 
pans  witti  a  cream  paste  mixed  quite  stiff,  and  rolled  pretty 
thin ;  add  the  ma^ed  fruit,  spreading  it  less  than  half  an 
inch  thick,  and  put  on  the  top  crusts,  also  thin.  Press  the 
edges  well  togetiier,  trim  off  dosely  with  a  knife,  and  finish 
as  neatly  as  possibly.  Prick  deeply  with  a  fork,  and  bake 
in  a  quick  oven  twenty  minutes,  or  just  till  the  crusts  are 
done,  and  slightly  browned.  Serve  cold ;  grape  jtiice  is  a 
good  accompaniment. 

Apple  Cohbleb.^" 

Pare  good  rich  apples,  moderately  tairt,  and  not  too  ripe ; 
core  and  quarter,  or  cut  into  eighths,  aiid  put  them  into  a 
dish  that  is  two  or  three  inches  deep,  and  made  of  stone- 
ware or  graidtized  iron.  Add  a  little  water,  unless  the  fruit 
is  very  juicy,  and  cover  with  the  ordinary  cream  paste,  roll- 
ing it  about  twice  the  usual  thickness ;  prick  well  with  a 
fork.  Then  bake  in  an  even  oven  about  an  hour  and  a 
quarter,  moderating  the  heat  toward  the  last,  and  taking 
care  not  to  scorch  the  crust ;  you  may  lay  a  paper  over  the 
top,  if  it  browns  too  fast  The  long,  slow  cooking  gives  the 
fruit  a  fine,  rich  taste.  This  pie  makes  a  very  good  break- 
fast dish ;  it  is  served  in  the  bake-pan.  Tou  may  make  it 
in  the  afternoon  for  the  following  morning,  or  early  in  the 
morning  for  the  noonday  meaL 

Another  way,  very  good,  is  to  bake  iii  a  quick  oven  forty 
to  fifty  minutes,  and  serve  as  soon  as  cold.  Or  you  may  fill 
the  pan  with  the  sliced  apples,  adding  no  water,  and  if  the 
fruit  is  a  mild  acid,  no  sugar ;  then  cover  with  either  a  light 
cream  paste,  or  a  cream  batter  paste  ;  if  the  latter  is  used, 
bake  an  hour,  and  serve  warm. 
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Peach  Cobbleb.-^ 

Select  goQclpQachQQ,  fresh  from  the  orchard,  and  not  over^ 
ripe ;  they  should  be  barely  mellow ;  clin^istones  are  best 
Wash  them,  and  rub  vdih  a  coarse  doth  to  remove  the 
down,  n  large,  pare  them,  care  being  taken  to  make  the 
parings  as  thin  as  possible  ;  the  best  of  the  fruit  lies  imme- 
diately under  the  skin.  If  the  peaches  are  smaU,  but  rea- 
sonably fair  and  smooth,  you  need  not  peel ;  simply  wash 
well,  and  remove  the  blemished  portions..  "When  ready,  put 
them  into  a  de^ep  pan  of  grapitized  iron,  or  in  a  wide  and 
rather  deep  basin  of  stone  or  earthen  ware,  adding  cold 
water  till  it  rises  pretty  well  up  the  sides  of  the  dish.  Ck>ver 
with  a  stiff  cream  paste,  mixed  as  for  other  pies,  and  rolled 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick ;  prick  well  with  a  fork, 
cut  a  good  cross-slit  in  the  center,  and  place  in  a  moderate 
oven  ;  bake  from  an  hour  and  a  half  to  two  hours,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  pie.  Beduce  the  heat  as  the  baking  pro- 
ceeds, and  invert  a  pan  over  the  top  if  it  browns  too  fast 
\Vhen  done  and  nearly  cold,  lift  off  the  crusty  and  turn  half 
the  fruit  into  a  deep  earthen  bowl ;  then  lay  back  part  of 
the  crusty  and  pour  over.it  the  rest  of  the  peaches ;  cover 
with  the  crust  that  remains,  placing  it  right  side  up,  and 
set  the  pie  away  in  a  cool  place  for  several  hours,  or  over 
night,  before  serving.  If  the  bake-pan  is  not  pretty  deep, 
you  had  better  stew  some  peaches  prepared  as  for  the  pie, 
and  pour  over  as  you  break  it  up ;  this  wiQ  make  plenty  of 
juice.  Stew  the  sauce  slowly,  in  not  too  much  water,  and 
cool  before  adding  it. 

If  preferred,  leave  the  pie  unbroken,  set  it  away  till  cold, 
and  serve  in  the  dish,  cutting  the  crust  in  regular  pieces. 
If  freestone  peaches  are  used,  peel  them,  cut  in  halves,  take 
out  the  pits,  and  be  careful  to  remove  any  bitter  portions 
about  the  latter.  Yellow  peaches  of  good  rich  flavor, 
clings  or  freestones,  are  excellent 
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Peach  Cobbleb.4" 

The  pie  described  in  tiie  preceding  recipe  is  a  North 
Carolina  dish — or  vxxs^  forty  years  ago — except  that  the 
latter  had  both  an  under  and  upper  crust  A  cobbler  more 
easily  made  and  more  tasteful  in  appearance,  is  the  follow- 
ing: 

Take  a  pan  about  two  inches  deep,  made  of  earthen  or 
granitized  iron  ware,  and  fill  it  with  ripe  peeled  peaches, 
ding  or  freestone  ;  if  witii  clingstones,  gash  deeply  with  a 
knife,  leaying  the  stones  in  ;  then  add  cold  water  till  it  rises 
half-way  up  the  sides,  and  cover  with  a  crust  of  light  cream 
paste,  rolled  to  twice  the  usual  thiclmesa  Pride  with  a 
fork,  cut  a  cross-slit  in  the  middle,  and  bake  in  an  even 
OTen  forty  to  fifty  minutes,  or  till  the  fruit  is  done.  Serve 
in  the  dish  as  soon  as  cold,  cutting  the  pie  in  regular  pieces. 
You  may  make  with  cut  rhubarb  in  the  same  way,  using 
sugar  to  sweeten,  and  very  little  water. 

Bebby  Cobbleb.^" 

Line  a  granitized  iron  pan' two  inches  deep  with  a  firm 
cream  paste,  rolling  it  about  twice  as  thick  as  for  ordinary 
pies ;  then  fill  with  ripe  blackberries,  half-ripe  gooseberries, 
or  other  small  fruit.  Sweeten  if  necessary,  lay  on  a  thick 
crust,  pride  with  a  fork,  and  cut  a  wide  crossHsdit  in  the 
middle.  Bake  in  rather  a  quidc  oven,  about  forty  minutes ; 
both  crusts  must  be  well  done,  and  moderatdy  browned ; 
the  top  must  neither  blister  nor  scorch.  When  taken  from 
the  oven,  carefully  remove  the  pie  from  the  pan,  and  set  it 
away  on  a  plate  or  platter  large  enough  to  hold  it  Serve 
cold  the  same  day ;  and  do  not  cut  before  it  is  needed,  as 
the  juice  wOl  run  out 

Chebby  Cobbleb. 
Make  like  the  preceding,  using  seeded  cherries  instead  of 


berries ;  the  black  morello  cherries  are  best^  both  for  pies 
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and  sauce.  What  is  known  in  the  markets  as  the  English 
morello,  which  has  short  stems,  thick  fleshy  and  a  small  seed, 
is  yery  good.    It  is  red,  not  black. 

HUGKUEBEBBT  OOBBLEB. 

Line  a  bake-dish  with  a  good  cream  paste  rolled  twice  as 
thick  as  for  common  pie-crusfci  and  fill  it  nearly  full  with 
huckleberries;  the  dish  should  be  about  two  inches  in 
deptL  Sprinkle  lightly  with  sugar,  and  cover  with  a  crust 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick ;  when  you  have  pressed  together 
and  finished  the  edges,  prick  well  with  a  fork,  cut  a  cross- 
dit  in  the  center,  and  bake  in  rather  a  quick  oven  from 
forty  to  fifty  minutes,  or  till  the  bottom  crust  is  done. 
Then  dip  the  pie  on  a  platter,  and  cool  before  you  serve  ii 

Tou  may  use  light  cream  paste  for  "cobbler"  pies ;  but 
the  ordinary  kind  is  preferable,  particularly  when  there  is 
an  imder  crust ;  it  is  not  so  apt  to  burst  in  baking,  and  it  is 
sweeter. 

Afplb  Dumplikgs."!- 

Fare  sound  tart  apples  of  medium  size,  and  not  over- 
ripe; cut  in  halves,  take  out  the  cores,  and  then  wash 
quickly  in  cold  water  to  remove  the  knife-rust  Make  a 
light  cream  paste,  as  per  recipe  already  given ;  it  mxiat  be 
pretty  stiff ;  pinch  off  bits  of  the  dough,  and  roU  to  the 
thickness  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  in  a  long  or  oval  shape,  and 
just  large  enough  to  cover  two  halves  of  the  apples  fitted 
together.  Wet  the  mai^^  of  the  crust  by  dipping  the  fin- 
ger in  cold  water,  so  that  the  dough  will  adhere ;  then 
place  the  fruit  within  it,  bring  up  the  edges,  and  pinch 
firmly  together.  No  water  is  needed,  if  the  apx>leB  are  juicy 
and  recently  washed.  Put  the  dumplings  into  a  bread-pan, 
slightly  oiled,  and  space  them  well  apart,  so  they  will  not 
touch  each  other ;  prick  on  top  with  a  fork,  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven  nearly  an  hour,  or  till  the  apple  is  done ; 
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tnm  once  or  twice — ^if  they  do  not  stick  to  the  dish — ^to 
brown  the  sides  more  thoroughly.  Take  out  a  few  minutes 
before  serving.  If  sauce  is  required,  use  stewed  or  canned 
raspberries ;  or  you  may  make  a  dressing  by  stewing  tart 
apples  (not  too  ripe)  a  long  time,  until  the  sauce  is  smooth ; 
you  can  flayor  the  latter  by  stiiriog  into  it  a  little  thick 
raspbeizy  juice^  if  you  like.  These  dumplings  are  veiy  good 
warmed  over  the  next  day^  the  crust  being  more  crif^  and 
tender  than  at  first 

Baked  dumplings  are  drier  than  steamed,  and  the 
steamed  ones  better  than  boiled 

Bebby  DuMPLnT0&4" 

Make  a  Ught  cream  paste,  as  in  the  last  recipe,  mixing  it 
very  stiff;  then  pinch  off  bits  the  size  wanted,  and  roll  each 
into  around  piece,  fully  a  quarter  of  aninch  thick.  Moisten 
the  rim  with  a  little  cold  water,  and  put  in  the  berries ; 
briiig  the  two  edges  together,  making  a  long  oral-shaped 
dumpling,  and  pinch  well  to  secure  the  fruii  Space  in  the 
pan,  so  they  will  not  touch  each  other,  and  bake  from  thirty 
to  forty  minutes^  or  ttD  the  crust  is  done ;  if  they  brown  too 
fast  on  top,  lay  a  paper  over  them.  The  small  fruits  re- 
quire a  moderate  oyen ;  if  baked  too  much,  the  berries  taste 
bitter. 

A  good  plan  is  to  set  the  pan  or  dish  containing  the 
dumplings  inside  a  dripping-pan  with  a  trifle  of  boiling 
water  in  it,  and  bake  till  the  paste  is  done;  the  moisture 
from  the  water  prevents  the  crust  (and  the  berries  beneath 
it)  from  cooking  too  fast  It  would  require  about  an  hour, 
if  cooked  in  this  way. 

Berry  dumplings  are  good  steamed,  provided  they  cook 
/o^,  and  without  touching  each  other;  it  is  best  to  wrap 
each  in  a  napkin  before  putting  it  into  the  steamer.    They ' 
should  be  served  as  soon  as  done,  with  fruit  or  fruit  juice — 
or  if  this  is  not  relished,  try  cream  and  sugar.  ^ 
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Chbbbt  TyxnsBLisoB, 
Seed  the  chexries,  and  make  as  in  the  preceding  recipe. 

Fbutt  Bollt-Polt. 

Prepare  a  light  cream  paste,  roll  it  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick,  and  spread  on  the  fruit;  you  may  use  raspberries^ 
blackberries,  huckleberries,  seeded  cherries,  sliced  peaches, 
or  apples  sliced  or  chopped;  any  of  these  are  excellent;  so 
are  dried  cherries,  sweet  currants,  sliced  figs,  or  other  sweet 
fniita  Or  in  winter,  you  may  take  dried  apples  or  peaches, 
first  stewing  them,  and  mashing  till  smooth.  When  the 
fruit  is  spread,  begin  at  one  ^id  of  the  pastry  and  roll  it  up 
tightly,  pinching  the  ends  well  together  to  secure  the  con- 
tents. Lay  the  roll  in  a  small  iron  pan,  and  bake  in  an  even 
oven  about  an  hour.  Serve  not  too  wamu  If  a  dressing  is 
required  take  stewed  or  canned  fruity  fruit  juice^  or  thin 
cream. 

These  rolly-polies  are  very  good  steamed;  make  as  above, 
cover  with  two  or  three  thicknesses  of  old  napkin  or  table- 
linen,  and  lay  in  a  steamer.  If  the  latter  has  holes  in  the 
bottom,  put  the  roll  on  a  pie-pan  and  set  it  in,  with  two  or 
three  small  bits  of  wood  underneath  to  let  the  steam  up. 
€k)ok  two  hours  without  lifting  the  lid;  then  send  to  the 
table,  and  serve  warm. 

Never  boil,  if  you  can  steam;  steamed  paste  is  lighter 
than  boiled,  and  much  more  wholesome. 

VEGETABLES. 

The  way  to  make  vegetables  palatable,  is  first,  to  have 
them  fresh;  and  second,  to  cook  them  so  as  to  waste  as  lit- 
tle of  their  own  savory  juices  as  possible.  To  do  this,  boii 
or  stew  them  quiddy,  and  remove  from  the  fire  as  soon  as 
done.  The  rale  that  applies  with  scarcely  an  exception,  is 
to  drop  into  boiling  water  (just  enough  to  cook  them),  cover 
8 
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close]  J,  and  cook  rapidly  till  done.  Another  mle,  not  merely 
for  vegetables,  but  for  grains  and  fruits  as  well,  is  never  to 
fill  up  with  water  that  is  not  boiling  hoi  Most  vegetables 
ore  excellent  steamed ;  steamers  are  now  made  with  several 
chambers,  so  that  three  or  more  kinds  of  foods  can  be 
cooked  at  once,  without  the  slightest  admixture  of  flavors. 
In  the  absence  of  a  steamer,  most  vegetables  should  be 
cooked  in  vessels  that  are  porcelain-lined,  or  made  of  grani- 
tized  iron.  Beans,  beets,  peas  and  potatoes,  may  be  boiled 
in  iron  pots ;  these  should  always  be  washed  and  thoroughly 
dried  immediately  after  using,  and  then  set  away  in  a  dry 
place  to  prevent  rusting. 

Vegetables,  as  a  rule,  should  be  served  at  dinner ;  and 
(by  invalids  certainly)  they  should  never  be  eaten  at  the 
same  meal  with  fruits. 

Those  that  have  been  several  days  in  the  market,  as 
string  beans,  peas,  beets,  eta,  are  tougher,  and  require  lon- 
ger to  cook  than  if  fresh  from  the  field  or  garden.  On  ac- 
coimt  of  the  huckster  system  which  prevails  in  some  cities, 
most  vegetables  do  not  reach  the  markets  until  some  time 
after  they  are  gathered ;  then  they  are  too  stale  to  be  eaten 
with  safety,  much  less  with  a  good  relish. 

In  cooking  vegetables,  the  following  general  rules  will  be 
of  service  ;  and  by  a  careful  observance  of  them,  there  will 
be  less  need  of  seasoning,  to  cover  up  the  insipid  taste— or 
rather,  lack  of  taste — ^that  comes  from  wasting  the  fine 
flavors  that  belong  to  them. 

1.  If  possible,  have  all  your  vegetables  fresh ;  when  stale 
they  lose  their  natural  sweetness,  as  well  as  their  nutritive 
qualities.  Peas  and  com  especially,  should  be  cooked  the 
day  they  are  gathered  ;  certainly  never  UUer  than  the  f  ol" 
lowing  morning. 

2.  Boil  in  soft,  pure  water,  if  you  have  it;  should  the 
water  be  muddy,  either  filter  it^  or  boil  and  settle  before 
using. 
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5.  For  most  ve^tablefl^  bo3  in  no  more  water  than  irSl 
cook  them  ;  in  other  words,  leave  none  to  drain  (jjf,  or  moet 
of  the  sweetness  will  be  lost 

4.  BoU  rapidly— OT  steam  rapidly ;  no  slow  cooking  to 
soak  out  the  ]nice& 

6.  As  a  mle,  do  not  aoak  the  vegetables  before  cooking, 
particnlarly  if  newly  gathered.  If  actually  wilted  with  the 
hot  sun,  some  kinds  (as  cabbage,  cauliflower,  etc)  may  be 
improved  by  lying  half  an  hour  in  very  cold  water.  But 
ordinarily,  that  which  requires  soaking  to  make  it  palatable, 
should  be  thrown  away. 

6.  Cook  till  done,  and  noi  a  mcmerU  longer. 

7.  Do  not  9Corch  infinUhing ;  the  moment  a  vegetable  is 
scorched,  its  sweetness  is  gone  forever. 

B.  Serve  nearly  all  vegetables  after  they  have  cooled  a 
little ;  habituate  yourself  to  this,  and  you  will  find  that  the 
flavor  is  much  more  delicate  than  when  eaten  hoi 

9.  Look  at  the  quaHty  of  the  article  you  buy ;  there  is  a 
great  difference  in  "families,"  not  only  among  people  and 
ftTiimftla,  but  among  plants.  It  is  well,  first  of  all,  to  look 
after  their  pedigree,  and  then,  their  "bringing  up";  it 
takes  good  stock  and  good  recaring,  to  secure  the  best  results. 
If  you  make  your  own  garden,  plant  only  the  best  seed. 

10.  When  you  bring  the  vegetables  from  market  put 
them  in  a  cool,  clean  place  in  the  cellar,  till  the  cook  wants 
them.  This  means  a  weOrkept  cellar,  with  a  cool  north  room 
in  it,  thoroughly  ventilated. 

11.  Charge  your  grocer,  and  the  market  men,  not  to  leave 
their  potatoes  and  other  vegetables  standing  for  hours  in 
the  sunshine,  or  even  near  a  window,  as  a  strong  light 
injures  them.  Potatoes  should  always  be  kept  in  a  dry, 
daric  place.    (See  Hints  on  Marketing.) 

12.  Keep  one  or  two  porcelain  kettles  specially  for  vege- 
tables, as  many  kinds  can  hardly  be  cooked  in  iron  without 
being  discolored.    And  if  you  must  use  iron  pots^  keep 
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fhem  dean  and  dry ;  never  let  fhem  ataod  round  with  water 
or  dopB  in  thenL  Once  more,  remember  to  cook  quickiy, 
and  take  oat  as  soon  aa  done. 

The  Potato. 

When  we  consider  that  the  potato  is  jierhaps  the  most 
valuable  of  all  the  vegetables,  it  is  quite  remarkable  that  so 
few  persons  know  how  to  cook  it  properly.  And  it  is  equally 
strange  that  not  one  farmer  in  ten  understands  how  to  grow 
it  as  it  should  be.*  Many  potatoes  are  badly  injured  by 
not  being  dug  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe ;  they  lie  in  the 
ground  tiU  they  are  injured  by  rains  which  start  them  to 
''growing,"  and  make  them  watery.  A  further  damage  is 
done  by  the  grocer  or  huckster,  who  exposes  them  to  the 
light  and  often  to  the  sunshine,  until  they  are  strong  to  the 
taste,  and  almost  green  in  color.  So  that  by  the  time  this 
vegetable  has  passed  through  the  hands  of  the  farmer,  the 
market-man,  the  grocer  and  the  cook,  it  is  no  longer  the 
fine  mealy  potato  that  we  relished  in  childhood* 

Potatoes  in  Jackit&4" 

Select  potatoes  of  nearly  uniform  size,  and  wash  quickly, 
keeping  them  in  tiie  water  as  short  a  time  as  possible.  If 
there  are  large  ones,  cut  them  through  the  middle.  In  wet 
seasons  they  are  often  hollow  in  the  center,  in  which  case 
you  must  cut  them  open  and  trim  out  the  hollow  part. 
After  washing,  dip  oflE  a  little  at  eadi  end  (it  will  make 
them  drier),  and  remove  any  blemishes ;  and  just  twenty 
minutes  before  the  bell  rings  for  dinner,  drop  the  potatoes 
into  boiling  water,  having  about  two-thirds  enough  to  cover 
them,  and  boil  rapidly  till  done.  The  very  instant  a  fork 
will  pierce  them  easily,  lift  from  the  fire ;  if  they  boil  a 


*  See  Dr.  John  McLauria^s  little  work  eDtitled,  **The  Model  Potato.** 
For  Mle  by  Fowtor  A  W«I1b.    Price  60  ceaU. 
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minute  too  long  ihey  lose  their  fine  flavory  and  are  more  or 
less  watery.  In  cold  weather,  set  the  tureen  and  its  cover 
where  thej  will  get  warm  ;  and  when  the  potatx>e8  are  done 
pour  off  all  the  water,  holding  the  Ud  rather  loosely  over  the 
top  of  the  pot  Then  9hut  clotdy  to  retain  the  steam,  and 
set  the  pot  back  in  a  hot  place  ;  keep  it  dosed  till  the  potsr 
toes  are  wanted,  which  should  be  immediately.  In  dishing 
into  ihe  tureen  do  it  quickly  (some  lay  a  folded  napkin 
in  the  bottom  of  it  to  absorb  the  moistore),  and  put  on  its 
lid.  Always  cover  between  servings,  or  those  helped  last 
win  get  cold  potatoes. 

Boiled  Potatoes. — (Peded.J'^ 

Potatoes,  peeled  or  unpeded,  should  never  iiand  in  water; 
it  gives  them  a  washed-out  taste,  and  makes  them  wet.  It 
is  better  therefore  in  preparing  (if  they  are  not  actually 
muddy),  to  peel  before  wetiing  them,  and  then  wash  as 
quicUy  as  possible,  trimming  off  any  little  defects  afterward; 
the  large  ones  you  may  cut  through  the  middle.  Twenty 
minutes  before  sitting  down  to  table,  drop  tiie  potatoes  into 
boiling  water,  cover  closely,  and  boil  fast;  Jitve  litde  more 
tib^n  enough  water  to  cook  them.  The  moment  a  fork  will 
go  through  them,  take  the  pot  from  the  fire,  and  drain  as 
dry  as  possible;  th^i  return  it  to  the  stove,  tightly  dosed, 
and  set  in  a  hot  place  where  any  remaining  moisture  wOl  be 
converted  into  steam.  Having  wanned  the  tureen  and  its 
lid,  dish  quickly,  cover  at  once,  and  send  directly  to  the 
table;  keep  the  lid  on  betvreen  servings.  When  a  large 
quantity  is  cooked  together,  the  potatoes  can  be  kept  fresh 
for  a  long  time  in  their  own  steam,  by  setting  the  vessel  in 
a  hot  place  and  keeping  it  tightly  covered;  the  hot  steam 
preserves  them  dry  and  mealy.  The  best  place  for  a  potato 
to  ''dry  out"  is  not  in  the  pc^i^  but  on  one's  plate,  between 
serving  and  eating. 
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Mahhed  Potatoes.^" 

Peel  and  boil  the  potatoes^  as  per  recipe  just  giyen;  and 
as  soon  as  a  fork  will  go  through  them,  drain  off  all  the 
water.  Set  the  pot  back  in  a  hot  place,  and  mash  imme- 
diately; the  moisture  will  evaporate  while  jou  crush  them. 
When  free  from  lumps,  beat  with  a  fork  till  they  are  white 
and  flaky.  Do  all  this  very  quickly;  then  dish  lightly  into 
a  hot  tureen,  coyer  closely,  and  send  to  the  table.  Avoid 
filling  the  dish  too  full,  or  pressing  down  the  potatoes  with 
a  spoon;  but  leave  them  as  light  and  feathery  as  possible. 
In  serving,  do  not  skim  over  the  top,  but  begin  at  one  side 
and  cut  through  to  the  bottom,  leaving  the  mass  of  the 
potato  undisturbed;  then  remove  the  spoon  and  adjust  the 
cover,  to  keep  in  the  heat  till  the  next  serving. 

MODEL-OOOEED  POTATOES. 

This  recipe  is  from  the  late  Dr.  Trail's  new  cook-book. 
For  potatoes  that  are  good  cooked  with  the  skins  on  (not 
too  old  or  sunburnt),  the  method  here  described  is  no  doubt 
a  good  one;  it  requires  more  time  and  a  steadier  heat  than 
the  ordinary  way : 

"Select  potatoes  of  uniform  size;  wash  quickly  in  cold 
water,  without  cutting;  put  them  in  a  kettle,  or  tight-lidded 
sauce-pan,  filling  the  vessel  about  two-thirds  full;  cover 
tightly,  and  cook  them  in  their  own  juices.  They  should 
be  put  in  an  oven,  or  over  a  fire  sufBiciently  hot  to  convert 
the  water  they  contain  into  steanL  As  soon  as  softened, 
ihey  can  be  peeled  and  placed  on  the  table,  or  served  with 
their  skins  on.  Cooked  in  this  manner,  potatoes  have  a  rich- 
ness of  flavor  unknown  to  any  other  method.'' 

Steamed  Potatoes. 

Potatoes,  peeled  or  unpeeled,  cook  very  nicely  in  a 
steamer.    The  water  should  be  boiling  and  the  steamer  hot^ 
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before  ihey  are  pat  in ;  and  they  should  cook  rapidly  till 
done.  If  they  can  not  be  served  immediately,  leave  them 
in  the  steamer,  keeprog  it  closely  covered  tiU  they  are 
wanted. 

Bbownsd  Mashed  Potato.4- 

Take  cold  mashed  potato,  and  crush  a  second  time  till 
there  are  no  lumps;  then  fill  a  pie-pan  or  other  shallow 
dish  (not  too  full),  smooth  the  top  with  a  knife,  place  in  a 
hot  oven,  and  brown  quickly.  Serve  as  soon  as  done. 
Another  method  is  to  form  into  little  biscuits  hardly  an 
inch  thick,  and  brown  as  before.  The  potato  sticks  to- 
gether better,  if  moistened  with  a  littie  milk. 

BbOWNED  SlIOED  P0TAT01I&4" 

Take  cold  boiled  potatoes^  dip  off  the  wet  ends,  and  peel 
if  they  are  in  jackets,  throwing  out  any  faulty  ones;  then 
slice  into  a  skillet  or  pie-pan,  oiled  just  enough  to  keep 
them  from  sticking,  and  set  where  they  will  brown  quickly 
vdthout  scorching.  As  soon  as  a  thin  crust  forms  at  the 
bottom,  turn  them  over,  and  brown  again  in  the  same  man- 
ner; then  dish,  and  serve  immediately.  Potatoes  warmed 
over  in  this  way,  are  dry,  crisp  and  flaky;  but  if  allowed 
to  stand  before  serving,  either  in  the  skillet  or  tureen,  they 
become  wet  and  dammy. 

Cold  mashed  potatoes  may  be  warmed  over  in  the  same 
way. 

Stewed  Potatoes. 

Potatoes  can  be  cooked  on  short  notice,  as  follows:  Wash, 
peel  and  dice  into  a  ddllet  or  stew-pan;  put  in  as  little 
boiling  water  as  will  cook  them,  and  stew  covered,  ten  to 
fifteen  minutes;  when  done,  the  water  should  all  be  evap- 
orated.   Dish,  and  serve  immediately. 
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Baexd  Potatoeb.4" 

Select  smooth  potatoes  of  nearly  tmif  orm  size,  and  wash 
thoroughly  but  quickly,  not  allowing  them  to  stand  in  the 
water.  Pare  off  any  defects,  and  place  them  in  a  moderate 
oven,  spacing  a  little  apart  If  baked  too  fast  they  will 
blister,  and  not  be  good;  they  may  require  turning  once  or 
twice.  The  very  moment  they  are  done,  take  a  clean  nap- 
kin and  crash  each  one  in  the  hand — ^not  into  a  shapeless 
mass,  but  enough  to  puncture  the  skin  and  let  out  the 
steam«  Then  lay  them  in  an  open  tureen,  and  send  to  the 
table. 

A  baked  potato,  to  be  first-rate,  should  be  eaten  as  soon 
as  done.  When  this  is  impossible,  the  next  best  thing  is  to 
crush  each  as  here  describedy  and  keep  them  in  a  warm 
place  till  wanted. 

Based  Potatoxhl — (FeeiecLJ'^ 

Peel  the  potatoes,  wash  quickly^  lifting  them  out  of  the 
water  as  soon  as  possible,  and  place  a  little  apart  on  the 
grate;  the  oven  should  be  hot  enough  to  brown  moderately 
without  scorching.  When  done,  crush  each  in  a  napkin,  as 
described  in  the  last  recipe;  just  enough  to  crack  the  crust 
and  let  out  the  steam.  Put  them  on  a  plate,  or  into  an 
open  tureen,  and  serve. 

Old  potatoes,  if  baked,  should  always  be  peeled  before- 
hand. 

Boasted  Potatoes. 

Wash  dean,  cover  with  ashes  not  too  hot,  and  then  with 
coals;  these  will  need  renewing  occasionally,  unless  the  roasts 
ing  is  done  very  near  the  main  fire.  Potatoes  cooked  in 
{his  way  are  dry,  mealy,  and  rich  in  flavor. 
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Sweet  Potatoeb.4' 

In  buying.  Bee  that  fhey  are  not  covered  over  -with  little 
sprouts;  these  are  caused  by  heavy  rains,  which  have  start- 
ed the  potatoes  to  ''growing";  in  this  'condition  they  are 
injured  in  flavor,  and  inclined  to  be  watery. 

Sweet  potatoes  are  best  either  boiled  or  steamed,  and 
then  browned  in  the  oven.  First,  wash  and  trim  them, 
clipping  off  Uack  or  straggHag  ends;  should  any  be  partly 
decayed,  throw  them  out.  If  you  boil,  use  as  little  water 
(boiling)  as  will  cook  them;  tins  makes  them  drier  and 
sweeter;  then  cook  rapidly,  until  a  fork  wiU  go  through 
them  rather  easily.  Whan  done,  strip  off  the  skins;  if  be- 
neath these,  and  about  the  eaui»  of  the  potatoes^  you  find 
a  dark  substance  deposited  (due  to  wet  weather),  remove 
that  also,  as  it  is  very  indigestible.  Place  in  a  hot  oven, 
and  brown  thoroughly  about  twenty  minutes;  or  if  rather 
wet,  they  may  remain  in  half  an  hour. 

If  you  afoam  befone  ftTwihiTig  m  the  oven,  oook  tSl  the 
jKytatoes  are  tender,  and  then  peel  and  brown  as  before. 
Ibe  chief  error  to  guard  against  in  cooking  this  vegetable, 
is  in  boiling  or  steaming  it  too  much,  making  it  watery;  or 
in  taking  it  out  before  it  is  fairly  done,  whidi  rendexB  it 
harsh  and  unpalatable. 

Bbowned  Sweet  Potatoes.^ 

Take  sweet  potatoes  left  from  the  previous  meal,  and  if 
they  have  not  been  peeled  remove  the  skins;  then  mash 
fine,  spread  on  a  pie-pan,  and  brown  in  a  brisk  oven  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  minutes;  they  are  quite  as  good  as  fresh. 

Another  way  is  to  slice  instead  of  mashing,  and  then 
brown;  or  you  may  lay  them  in  the  oven  whole,  after  re* 
moving  the  skins. 

8* 
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Dbied  Sweet  Potatoes. 

First  steam  or  boil  the  potatoes,  then  peel,  cut  in  cQices, 
and  dry.  To  cook  them,  soak  the  dried  pieces  oyer  night 
in  a  closed  yessel^ haying  as  little  water  as  will  coyer  them; 
then  heat  in  the  same  water,  mashing  and  stirring  them  un- 
til it  is  all  eyaporated.  They  should  be  as  dry  as  possible 
when  done. 

Baked  Sweet  Potatoes. 

Sweet  potatoes  if  smooth,  and  free  from  blemishes,  may 
be  simply  washed,  and  baked  in  a  hot  oyen;  when  they  are 
rather  wet,  this  is  a  good  way,  as  it  makes  them  drier  than 
if  boiled.  A  better  method  perhaps,  is  to  put  them  into  a 
shfillow  pan,  add  a  trifle  of  boiling  water,  and  let  them  9leam 
a  little,  before  they  bake. 

Tomatoes,  Era 

Tomatoes,  melons,  squashes  and  pumpkin^  dietetically 
considered,  must  be  classed  among  yegetables,  from  the 
simple  fact  that  they  are  more  easily  digested  with  these 
than  with  fruits.  Green  com  also — ^which  is  an  immature 
grain — does,  if  anything,  better  with  yegetables,  though  it 
can  be  eaten  with  either. 

The  tomato  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  wholesome  of 
the  garden  products;  the  Trophy  and  liyingston  are  fine 
yarieties. 

Sliced  Toiiatoes.4" 

Wash  good  fresh  tomatoes,  not  too  ripe,  and  peel  without 
scalding;  then  slice  yery  thin,  and  send  to  the  table.  If 
preferred  cold,  let  them  stand  in  ice-water  half  an  hour, 
before  peeling;  or  you  may  set  them  in  the  refrigerator 
after  they  are  sliced.  They  are  good  enough  without 
seasoning. 
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Stewed  ToiCiTOEB.4" 

Four  oyer  the  tomatoes  boiling  water,  and  ae  Boon  as  the 
flkins  will  slipy  remove  them;  dice  very  thin  into  a  porcelain 
ketUe,  and  set  on  the  stove;  do  not  add  any  water.  Let 
them  come  to  a  boil,  and  cook  slowly  half  to  three-quarters 
of  an  hour;  fast  cooking  destroys  their  fine  flavor.  Some 
prefer  them  stewed  longer,  until  perfectly  smooth* 

Stewed  Tomatoeb."!- 

Waah,  scald,  peel  and  slice,  as  in  the  preceding  recipe; 
add  no  water;  crumb  stale  bread — good  home-made  Gra- 
ham loaf — ^into  the  cold  tomatoes,  pour  all  into  a  porcelain 
kettle,  and  heat  to  boiling;  then  set  them  back  a  little, 
where  they  will  stew  slowly  at  least  an  hour  and  a  half;  stir 
frequently,  till  done.  Instead  of  ordinary  bread-crumbs^ 
you  may  take  bits  of  brown  toast;  or  in  place  of  either, 
stir  in  a  little  thickening  of  Graham  flour  and  water,  before 
heating. 

A  good  dish  is  made  by  adding  one-fourth  as  much  green 
com  as  there  are  tomatoes;  slice  the  latter  very  thin,  and 
stew  till  smooth;  then  stir  in  the  com,  thinly  shaven,  and 
stew  or  bake  half  an  hour. 

Tomato  Toast. 

Stew  the  tomatoes  as  in  the  last  recipe  but  one,  cooking 
till  they  are  fine  and  smooth.  Then  take  thin  slices  of  lo£^ 
bread,  and  brown  evenly  till  it  is  quite  dry.  Pour  the  hot 
stewed  tomatoes  over  the  toast^  and  when  cooled  a  little, 
serve. 

Baked  Tomatoeb.4" 

Wash,  but  do  not  scald  the  tomatoes;  see  that  they  are 
fresh.  Then  peel  and  dice,  and  add  about  half  as  much 
broken  bread  as  there  are  tomatoes;  a  small  portion  finely 
grated,  and  the  rest  in  large  crumbs  or  crusty  pieces;  some 
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add  a  Utile  chopped  onion.  Miz  thoroughly,  ponr  into  a 
granitized  iron  pan,  and  bake  in  a  slow  oven  two  hours; 
brown  well  at  the  last  This  dish,  prepared  with  good 
home-made  Graham  loaf  (stale),  is  excellent;  the  long  dow 
baking  makes  it  rich  in  flavor. 

Baked  TcmkTowk 

Wash,  scald,  -peA  and  dice,  add  cmmbs  of  stale  1»eacl, 
or  slices  of  nicely  browned  toasi^  and  stew  slowly  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour;  stir  often;  then  turn  into  a  dish,  and 
bake  one  hour  in  a  moderate  oven. 

Another  method  is  to  wash  and  peel  the  tomatoes,  re- 
moving the  hard  portions  about  the  stems;  tiien  fill  tiie 
cavities  with  fine  bread-crumbs,  arrange  in  a  pudding-dish, 
cover,  and  set  in  the  oven.  Bake  half  an  hour,  then  un- 
cover, and  brown  ten  minutea 

T01CA!IX»B  WECH  OOBN. 

Scald,  peel  and  slice,  as  in  the  last  recipe,  and  cook  in  a 
porcelain  kettle  half  an  hour;  then  add  one-tiiird  or  one- 
fourth  the  quantity  of  green  com  finely  shaven,  as  per 
recijw  (Com  and  Tomatoes)  described  farther  on;  or  you 
may,  if  preferred,  split  the  grains  with  a  knife,  and  scrape 
out  the  pulp.  Put  the  com  in  with  the  tomatoes,  and  stew 
slowly  from  forty  to  fifty  minutes;  do  not  let  the  mixture 
stick  to  the  bottom. 

Or,  instead  of  stewing,  turn  the  whole  into  an  oiled  pud- 
ding-dish ;  cover,  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  ihree-quar- 
ters  of  an  hour.    Then  uncover,  and  brown  ten  minutes. 

Sgbamhled  Tomatcmgb.4" 

Peel  without  scalding  the  tomatoes^  and  eat  them  in 
rather  large  bits ;  they  should  not  be  too  ripe.  H  of  me- 
dium size  jo\{  may  cut  each  in  two,  half  way  between  the 
stem  and  blossom ;  then  cut  again,  once  or  twioe,  in  the 
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oihar  directioiL  Add  half  or  twD-thirda  the  qoAiiiaty  of 
ooane  faiead-onimbs,  from  good  faome-mAde  Graham  loaf ; 
these  should  be  stale.  Then  put  all  into  a  poroelain  ketUoi 
set  it  over  a  hot  fire,  and  cook  about  five  minutes,  stirring 
lightly,  but  almost  eonstantly.  Lift  into  a  tureen,  and  send 
to  the  table.    An  excellent  dish. 

Scalloped  Tomatoes. 

Prepare  and  slice  the  tomatoes^  not  too  thin,  and  put  a 
layer  of  them  in  the  bottom  of  a  pudding-dish ;  then  aUer- 
nato  with  a  layer  of  bread-crumbs,  or  with  thin  dices  of 
toast ;  continue  till  the  dish  is  filled,  letting  tine  topmost 
layer  be  tomatoe&  Cover  with  an  old  plate,  and  bake  in  a 
jabw  oven  about  an  hour;  tiien  uncover,  and  brown  ten 
minutes.  Some  bake  an  hour  and  a  half,  or  longer  if  the 
scallop  is  de^ 

OAinnED  Tomatoes. 

These  may  be  stewed,  baked,  scrambled  or  scalloped,  as 
in  the  preceding  recipes ;  or  in  warm  spring  days,  they 
may  be  eaten  cold  from  the  can. 

If  baked,  the  following  is  a  good  method  :  Drain  off  the 
liquor,  and  pour  it  over  stale  bread-crumbs.  Then  cover 
the  bottom  of  a  wide  earthen  dish  with  some  dry  crumbs, 
put  in  a  layer  of  tomatoes,  and  over  this  the  munbs  wet 
with  the  liquor.  Ck>ver  with  a  plate,  and  bake  from  forty 
to  fifty  minutes. 

Based  Wtstkr  Squashes.4- 

Winter  sqnadies  may  be  either  stewed,  Bteamed  or 
baked ;  the  hardHaheU  varietieB  are  best  for  baking.  Wash 
them,  and  break  in  pieces  wil^  a  hatchet ;  or,  if  the  shell  is 
soft  enough,  out  in  halves  and  remove  the  seeds ;  cut  again 
into  pieces  of  convenient  size,  and  Ic^  them,  shell  down- 
ward, in  a  sfaattow  duh  or  bread-pan ;  pour  in  a  httte  boil- 
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ing  water  to  start  with,  place  in  a  pretty  hot  oven,  and  bake 
from  one  to  two  honis,  or  until  soft ;  the  sqnaah  should  be 
dry  and  mealy  when  done. 

Stewkd  Wdtteb  Squasheel-I* 

Wash,  cut  in  halves,  and  remove  the  seeds ;  then  slice 
and  pare  ;  cut  into  pieces  an  inch  long,  and  put  them  in  a 
stew-pan.  Add  a  little  boiling  water,  say  nearly  a  pint  to  a 
gallon  of  the  cut  squash  ;  if  not  very  ripe,  use  less  water. 
Oook  fast  from  forty  to  sixty  minutes,  or  until  tender,  not 
letting  the  vessel  get  entirely  dry ;  should  more  water  be 
needed,  add  it  boiling  hot.  As  soon  as  the  pieces  are  soft 
lift  the  lid,  and  let  any  surplus  moisture  evaporate ;  then 
mash  fine,  simmer  a  few  minutes,  and  dish  for  the  tables 
Serve  worm,  not  hot. 

Steaming  is  a  good  way  to  cook  squashes  ;  if  they  have 
hard  shells,  prepare  as  follows  :  Cut  into  rather  large  pieces 
with  a  hatchet^  and  steam  in  the  shell  till  soft ;  then  scrape 
out,  and  send  to  the  table.  Or,  if  the  shell  will  permit^  cut 
in  slices,  remove  the  seeds,  and  peel ;  place  in  a  closed 
steamer  over  boiling  water,  and  cook  till  soft ;  then  turn 
into  a  porcelain  ketUe  with  any  water  that  remains,  and 
evaporate  it  by  frequent  stirring,  over  a  pretty  hot  fire ; 
mash  fine,  dish  and  serve. 

SuHUEB  Squashes."}" 

If  necessary,  peel  the  squashes  and  remove  the  seeds ; 
some  varieties  when  very  young,  scarcely  require  either ; 
the  kind  called  the  cymling  needs  paring,  unless  it  is  very 
young  and  fresh.  Wash,  cut  in  small  pieces,  and  steam  or 
stew.  For  stewing,  put  them  into  a  porcelain  kettle  with 
boiling  water  enough  to  cook  them,  and  allow  for  stewing, 
half  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour ;  some  kinds  cook  quicker 
than  others.    When  soft  lift  the  lid,  letting  the  water  nearly 
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aU  evaporate.    A  litUe  creaia  added  at  the  last^  makee  a 
good  Beaacxning. 

An  excellent  variefy  of  siunmer  flqnaah  is  one  with  a  long 
crooked  neck— it  is  nearly  aU  neck — and  about  the  color  of  a 
ripe  orange ;  it  has  a  rough,  warty  surface,  but  it  is  very 
tender  and  delicious ;  if  young,  it  needs  no  peeling. 


After  washing,  cut  inhatvee,  then  slice  and  peel,  removing 
iheseeds ;  you  may  steam,  or  stew.  To  steam,  putthe  slices 
into  a  closed  steamer,  and  cook  from  an  hour  to  an  hour 
and  a  half,  or  until  soft ;  then  turn  into  a  porcelain  kettle, 
mash  smooth,  and  simmer  with  the  lid  off  till  the  water  has 
mostly  evaporated. 

If  to  be  stewed,  cut  the  slices  in  small  pieces,  and  cook 
the  same  as  squash,  only  a  little  longer ;  say  an  hour  and  a 
quarter  to  an  hour  and  a  half ;  never  long  enough  to  turn 
the  pumpkin  dark  in  color,  as  this  injures  its  flavor.  If  a 
little  unripe  it  will  be  more  watery,  and  will  need  longer 
cooking.    After  mashing,  stir  frequently  to  prevent  burning. 

TUENIFS.4" 

Wash,  pare,  and  cut  in  slices  half  an  inch  thick ;  if  any 
of  the  turnips  are  coarse,  stringy  or  pithy,  throw  them  out ; 
then  stew  or  steam.  If  stewed,  put  an  old  saucer  or  a  small 
pie-pan,  inverted,  into  the  bottom  of  the  kettle  to  keep  the 
turnips  from  scorching ;  add  boiling  water  enough  to  cook 
them,  and  boil  fast  imtil  quite  soft. 

Toung  turnips  that  have  grown  quickly,  will  cook  in 
thiriy  to  forty  minutes ;  while  old  tough  ones  require  nearly 
or  quite  double  the  time.  The  best  test,  however,  is  the 
fork  ;  as  soon  as  they  are  thoroughly  tender,  remove  from 
the  fire  ;  too  much  cooking  not  only  discolors,  but  also 
makes  them  strong,  lliere  must  be  very  little  water  left  in 
when  done ;  mash  fine,  and  simmer  a  few  moments,  tm- 
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corered,  before  diriii&g.  Serve  lukewaruL  Two  or  three 
potatoes  cooked  and  mashed  with  the  tamipfl^  gire  an  agreed- 
able  flavor.  If  any  seaaoning  is  reqnized,  stir  in  a  trifle  of 
cream  just  as  you  set  them  off. 

Swediahy  or  ruta-faaga  tomipsy  need  a  much  knger  time 
to  cook  than  tiie  white  ones ;  they  ahooid  have  all  ot  two 
hours.  A  litUe  cream  added  in  the  finishing,  improves  their 
flavor.  If  you  steam,  cook  till  soft,  turn  into  a  porcelain 
kettle,  and  if  too  much  water  vobukldi^  eTaparake  it ;  then 
mash  aa  flne  aa  poasilde. 

PABSNIF8.4* 

Wash  well,  and  scrape  with  a  knife  to  remove  tiie  ddns ; 
then  cut  the  parsnips  into  halves  or  quarters,  and  stew  till 
quite  soft,  in  veiy  little  more  water  than  wiH  cook  theuL  It 
will  take  from  forty  to  fifty  minutes,  longer  if  they  are  old ; 
do  not  let  them  get  dry ;  there  should  be  at  least  a  gill  of 
water  remaining,  when  done.  Then  put  them  into  a  pie-pan 
or  shallow  earthen  dish,  and  pour  over  the  syrup  that  is  left 
in  the  pot ;  place  in  a  hot  oven,  baste  frequently,  and  brown 
well  before  sending  to  the  table.  Another  way  is  to  mash 
fine,  return  to  the  pot,  and  finish  with  cream. 

Cabbotb. 

Prepare  and  oook  the  same  as  parsaipa,  Cody  almut  twice 
as  long.  There  ia  a  small  variety  called  the  ''Early  Horn," 
that  is  ready  for  use  in  July  ;  it  oooks  tender  in  an  homv 
and  is  very  sweei  It  may  be  boiled  ia  the  same  pot  with 
young  beets. 

AsPABAans.4" 

Be  sure  the  asparagus  is  fresh.  If  bought  in  the  city 
market,  lay  it  in  cold  water  and  let  it  soak  a  short  time,  be- 
fore cooking;   then  cut  off  any  ionf^  portions,  put  tiie 
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stalks  into  a  paroelain'  kettle,  start  in  boiling  water,  and 
stew  tin  tender.  If  fresh  from  the  garden,  twenfy-five  to 
thirty  minates  ought  to  soffice  ;  but  much  of  it  that  we  buy 
requires  from  forty  to  fifty  minutes.  Boil  in  enough  water 
to  about  corer ;  if  young,  it  is  good  enough  without  season- 
ing. 

Some  hygienists  think  this  yegetaUe  is  not  Tery  whole- 
some ;  they  daim  that  it»  like  onions,  is  so  largely  thrown 
off  through  the  excretoiy  organs  as  to  tax  them  abnormally. 
Most  of  the  asparagus  sold  in  our  dty  markets,  is  too  old 
before  it  is  cut ;  instead  of  gathering  it  every  day  or  two, 
the  custom  seems  to  be  to  cut  the  stalks  only  once  or  twice 
a  week,  and  a  good  distance  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground ;  this  gives  five  or  six  inches  of  hard,  woody  fiber, 
and  one  inch  of  inferior  tops.  Those  who  understand 
raising  asparagus,  say  it  should  be  cut  witii  a  knife  as  often 
at  least  as  every  other  morning,  and  bardy  below  the  surface 
of  the  ground ;  and  some  recommend  snapping  or  breaking 
it  off.  This  would  remove  the  tender  part  only ;  but  if  left 
too  long,  aU  the  stalk  toughens,  excex>t  the  very  tip  end. 
When  quite  young,  green  and  tender,  it  is  sometimes  boOed 
as  greens^  and  served  with  lemon  juice. 

AsPASAQim  T0A8T.4« 

Cook  the  asparagus  as  in  the  last  redpe ;  before  it  is 
quite  done,  slice  some  good  Graham  bread,  rather  stale* 
and  toast  it  evenly.  When  ready,  dip  the  slices  quiddy 
into  boiling  water,  and  arrange  them  on  a  platter ;  then  lift 
out  the  asparagus  and  ky  it  on  the  toast  Thicken  the 
water  in  which  it  boiled  with  a  little  cream  and  flour,  heat 
almost  to  boiling,  and  pour  it  over.  Or,  if  preferred,  you 
may  omit  the  thickening,  lay  iiie  asparagus  on  the  toast,  and 
moisten  with  the  liquor  left  in  the  pot 
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Stewed  Cabbaoe.^^ 

Trim  off  the  outside  leaves^  see  that  there  are  no  inflects^ 
and  wash  the  head  carefully ;  if  wilted,  soak  half  an  hour  in 
Y6iy  cold  water.  Then  cut  it  in  halves,  and  with  a  sharp, 
thin  knife  slice  it  very  fine,  without  chopping,  and  stew  or 
steam  quickly.  Slow  cooking  spoils  this  yegetable ;  so  does 
cooking  it  too  long.  If  itisto  be  stewed — and  this  is  the  bet- 
ter way — ^put  it  in  a  porcelain  kettle,  and  add  just  enough 
boiling  water  to  cook  it ;  it  should  be  done  in  half  an  hour. 
Boil  as  fast  as  possible,  keeping  the  ketUe  covered ;  the 
moment  it  is  tender  lift  from  the  fire,  and  dish  into  an  open 
tureen ;  the  water  should  be  about  all  evaporated.  Let  it 
stand  uncovered  till  lukewarm,  and  then  send  te  the  table. 
CodkBd  in  this  way  the  cabbage  is  white,  crisp  and  sweet ; 
of  course  it  is  deliciou& 

If  preferred,  you  may  trim  and  wash,  cut  in  quartern  and 
then  steam  or  boil  as  before. 

CAUUFLOWEB.^a 

Remove  the  green  leaves,  and  dip  off  the  stalks  an  inch 
or  two  below  the  flowers ;  part  the  latter  to  see  that  no  in- 
sects are  hidden  among  them,  wash  well,  and  if  not  directly 
from  the  garden  soak  in  cold  water  half  an  hour.  Then 
drop  inte  boiling  water,  and  cook  the  same  as  cabbage, 
taking  it  from  the  fire  the  moment  it  is  thoroughly  tender ; 
it  will  be  done  in  about  thirty  minutea  Stew  in  a  porcelain 
kettle ;  there  should  be  very  little  water  left  when  it  is  set 
off. 

If  you  buy  in  the  market,  select  the  heads  that  are  pure 
white  ;  those  that  are  tinged  with  yellow  or  brown,  are  stale. 

Spinaoh,  Krc.*{- 

Spinach,  cabbage  sprouts,  and  mustard  leaves,  are  good 
for  greens ;  and  turnip  tops,  young  beet  tope,  dandeHons, 
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leaTOB  of  nanow  dock,  etc,  will  do  to  mix  with  the  others. 
It  will  take  a  peck,  for  afamilj  of  five  or  six  persons.  Look 
oyer  every  leaf  carefully,  to  avoid  worms  or  insects,  and 
wash  very  thoroughly  in  several  waters,  lifting  the  leaves 
out  each  time  with  the  hands,  to  get  rid  of  sedhneni  Boil 
in  plenty  of  water  till  quite  tender — ^young  spinach  will 
cook  in  from  twenty  to  thirfy  minutes — and  when  done, 
take  out  the  greens  with  two  forks  placed  side  by  side ; 
this  leaves  any  sand  or  grit  behind.  Then  drain,  cool  to 
lukewarm,  and  cut  fine  with  a  knife  before  sending  to  the 
table.  Serve  with  lemon  juice — or  pass  the  lemons^  cut  in 
quarters. 

BOHJID  SjUfi!l!B.*f- 

Select  beets  of  nearly  uniform  size,  and  twist  off  the  tops; 
if  young,  you  may  leave  on  an  inch  or  two  of  the  stems;  then 
wash  well,  taking  care  not  to  cut  or  break  the  skins  or  rootlets, 
lest  the  juices  should  escape.  Drop  into  boiling  water,  and 
cook  till  very  tender ;  you  may  allow  from  one  to  two  hours^  or 
longer,  according  to  size  and  age.  Prick  as  little  as  possi- 
ble, as  it  wastes  the  sweetness ;  and  boil  in  about  as  much 
water  as  will  cook  them.  When  soft,  remove  the  lid,  and 
let  the  water  that  remains  evaporate  ;  then  lift  out  the  beets, 
and  when  nearly  cold,  dip  off  the  skins.  Slice  thin,  and 
serve  with  lemon  juice ;  dilute  the  juice  by  adding  half 
water,  and  pour  it  over  after  they  are  sliced  and  (xM ;  do 
this  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  before  sending  to  the  table. 
Prepared  in  this  way,  they  are  excelleni  If  young,  sweet 
and  tender,  some  like  them  without  a  dressing. 

Baked  Beets. 

Prepare  as  for  boiling,  and  bake  till  quite  tender.  If  of 
good  size,  it  wiQ  require  three  or  four  hours ;  when  done, 
drop  into  cold  water,  and  dip  off  the  skina    Slice  after  the 
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beeto  are  cold,  and  serve  with  diluted  lemon  jnioe,  as  in  the 
preceding  recipe. 

Select  oolj  Uie  tender  varieties,  and  see  that  they  are 
fresh  from  the  garden.  If  recently  gathered,  the  stems  will 
not  be  shriveled.  String  the  beans  carefully,  and  snap  into 
short  pieces ;  then  wash  weU,  drop  into  boiling  water,  and 
stew  till  very  tender  in  as  little  water  as  will  cook  them. 
If  bought  in  the  city  market^  it  will  take  an  hour  and  a  half 
or  two  hours ;  and  the  wax  beans  need  half  an  hour  longer; 
the  water  should  be  about  all  evaporated,  at  the  last  New 
potatoes,  dropped  in  half  an  hour  before  finishing,  improve 
their  flavor ;  and  a  litUe  sweet  cream  thidcened  vrith  a  trifle 
of  flour,  and  stirred  in  just  before  you  lift  them  from  the 
fire,  is  considered  a  further  improvement  "When  done, 
turn  into  an  open  tureen,  and  let  them  cool  a  little  before 
serving. 

Fbebh  Gabdeet  BEA3m.-|» 

Shell  them  from  the  pods,  drop  into  boHing  water,  and 
stew  till  tender,  having  them  rather  juicy  when  done ;  they 
onght  to  cook  in  about  an  hour.  If  seasoning  is  required, 
a  little  cream  thickened  with  flour  may  be  stirred  in;  cover, 
and  heat  through,  then  dish,  and  send  to  the  table. 

Lima  Beanb.^" 

Fresh  Lima  beans  are  cooked  as  in  the  preceding  recipe. 
Dried  Limas  should  be  dropped  into  boiling  water,  and 
parboiled  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes ;  then  pour  off  the 
water,  add  more  boiling  hot»  and  cook  till  tender,  but  not 
tiQ  they  fall  to  pieces ;  it  will  require  from  two  to  three 
hours,  according  to  age.  A  little  cream  and  flour,  stirred 
in  a  minute  before  lifting  from  the  fire,  is  the  only  dreaaing 
admissible  ;  and  they  are  good  without  any.  See  tiuit  the 
water  is  about  aU  evaporated,  before  adding  the  thidening. 
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Soiled  ^bzed  Seaksl*^ 

Look  the  beans  over  carefully,  throwing  out  the  faulty 
ones,  and  wash  in  two  waters,  nibbing  them  well  between 
the  fingers ;  then  start  in  boiling  water,  and  cook  till  soft 
Allow  from  two  to  three  hours,  or  longer,  according  to  age 
and  variety ;  they  should  not  be  cooked  to  pieces.  If  more 
water  is  needed,  add  it  boiling  hot ;  only  a  little  should  re- 
main when  they  are  done.  Never  doak  beans ;  it  makes  the 
skins  slip  off  whole,  and  they  are  vezy  indigestible. 

White  beans,  unless  they. are  quite  old,  should  not  be 
parboiled ;  the  epedUed  craabeny  and  other  colored  beans, 
which  are  rather  strong  in  flavor,  are  best  parboiled  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes — ^not  longer.  Then  pour  the  water  off, 
and  add  more,  boiling  hot ;  oook  till  perfectly  tender,  but 
not  till  they  are  broken ;  allow  water  enough  to  make  them 
a  little  moist,  when  done.    No  seasoning  is  needed. 

Baked  Beaisb.-^ 

Prepare  as  in  the  preceding  recipe,  then  boil  till  very  soft 
and  half  broken  to  pieces ;  for  most  dried  beans,  it  will  require 
all  of  three  hours.  Let  them  be  quite  juicy  when  takenfrom 
the  fire ;  then  turn  into  a  deep  dish,  cover,  and  bake  rather 
slowly  two  to  three  hours,  or  until  they  are  of  a  rich  brown 
color.    Do  not  scorch  them  in  finishing. 

Baked  BsAKSi 

Prepare  as  before,  and  boil  till  quite  tender,  but  not  till 
€tte  beans  are  broken ;  the  water  should  be  nearly  all  evap- 
orated. Then  mash  fine  with  a  potato  masher,  put  into  a 
shallow  pan,  and  smooth  off  the  top  with  a  knife.  Set  them 
into  a  hot  oven  and  bake  half  an  hour,  or  until  ni^ly 
browned.  Cold  beans  are  good,  mashed  and  baked  is  the 
same  way» 
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Steamed  Dbied  Seasel 

Beans  may  be  put  into  a  closed  steamer,  cooked  till  ten- 
der, and  then  served ;  or  after  steaming  you  may  bake,  as 
in  the  preceding  recipe. 

Stewed  Dbied  Beakel 

Look  over  and  wash  white  beans,  pat  into  cold  water,  and 
let  them  come  almost  to  a  boiL  Then  place  where  they  wiJl 
simmer  without  boiling,  and  continue  the  process  till  quite 
tender ;  allow  just  enough  water  to  make  them  a  little  juicy 
when  done.  They  must  not  bubble  once  while  cooking ;  it 
will  take  from  two  to  three  hours,  according  to  age  and 
varieiy. 

Gbeen  Cobn. 

Green  com,  though  usually  ranked  among  vegetables,  is, 
strictly  speaking,  a  grain  in  the  immature  state ;  and  like 
the  other  grains,  it  may  be  eaten  with  either  fruits  or  vege- 
tables. The  only  thing  about  it  that  interferes  vrith  diges- 
tion, is  the  hull,  which  with  a  little  care  may  practically  be 
gotten  rid  of. 

Boiled  Gbeen  Cobn.-^- 

The  best  com  for  table  use,  is  the  evergreen ;  that  known 
as  "  Stowell's,"  is  a  good  variety.  If  you  ean  not  get  the 
evergreen,  the  white  flint  is  good.  Select  ears  that  are  well 
filled,  but  young  and  tender ;  if  the  right  age,  the  milk 
should  spurt  out  in  a  jet  when  the  grain  is  pierced 
with  the  finger  naiL  Green  com  should,  if  possible,  be 
cooked  and  eaten  the  day  it  is  gathered,  as  it  loses  its 
sweetness  in  a  few  hour&  Bemove  the  hueks  and 
silk-— or  a  better  way  is  said  to  be,  to  tear  off  all 
but  the  inner  husks,  turn  these  back,  and  pick  off  the  silk ; 
then  pull  them  over  the  ear  again,  tying  with  a  thread  at 
the  top.    Start  in  boiling  water— not  too  much,  as  it  wastes 
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the  sweetness — and  boil  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  min- 
utes. When  done,  drop  the  ears  into  a  basin  of  cold  water; 
this  makes  the  hnUs  tender  and  the  com  white ;  in  two  or 
three  minutes  lift  them  out,  lay  in  a  tureen,  cover,  and  send 
to  the  table.  Before  eating,  split  the  rows  with  a  sharp 
knife,  cutting  only  the  surface  of  the  grains ;  this  is  done  by 
drawing  the  knife  through  each  row  of  com  lengthwise,  be* 
ginning  at  the  larger  end  of  the  ear.  Splitting  the  grains, 
allows  the  kernels  to  escape  from  the  hulls,  leaving  the 
latter  on  the  cob. 

If  preferred,  you  may  split  the  grains  and  scrape  out 
with  a  knife,  before  eating. 


Stewed  Gkeen  Cobn."^ 

Select  com  that  is  young  enough  to  scrape  easily  from 
the  cob ;  after  splitting  the  grains  with  a  sharp  knife  and 
sczaping  oat  the  pulp,  put  it  into  a  stew-pan  or  porcelain 
kettle,  add  a  little  boiling  water,  and  set  it  over  the  fire 
where  it  will  cook  rapidly.  Stir  constantly  to  keep  it  from 
sticking,  and  stew  tenminutesor  until  done.  No  seasoning 
is  needed. 

Canned  Cokn. 

Select  the  best  brands ;  the  **  Oneida  Community," 
Oneida,  N.  Y.,  is  a  good  one ;  and  so  is  the  ''Loomis, 
Men  ft  Co.,"  Cicero,  N.  T.  The  com  put  up  by  these  es- 
tablishments is  best  evergreen ;  it  is  as  frosh,  white  and 
luscious,  as  if  just  from  the  field.  To  prepare  it  for  the 
table,  put  it  into  a  dean  porcelain  kettle,  cover  closely  to 
prevent  its  juices  from  evaporating,  and  place  over  a  moder- 
ate fire  until  it  is  thoroughly  heated  through  (it  must  not 
boil),  then  dish,  and  serve.  It  is  good  enough  without  the 
addition  of  milk  or  cream. 
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C!OBN  ASD  TOMA.TOE8.4- 

Peel  and  slice  the  tomatoes^  and  cook  slowly  half  an  hour. 
Then  prepare  the  com  as  follows,  haying  it  young  and  ten- 
der :  With  a  thin,  sharp  knife  shave  off  the  tip  ends  of  the 
grains^  and  throw  them  away.  Then  slice  the  rest  very 
thin,  until  most  of  the  corn  (say  three-fourths  of  it)  is  re- 
moved from  the  cob,  and  with  a  dull  knife  scrape  out  the 
remainder.  Put  it  in  with  the  cooked  tomatoes,  and  stew 
rather  slowly  half  an  hour,  stirring  occasionally  to  prevent 
sticking ;  then  disL 

Another  way  is  to  take  equal  quantities  of  sliced  tomatoes 
and  com  cut  from  the  cob,  and  stew  them  together  thirty 
to  forty  minutes ;  the  heat  muBt  be  moderate. 

SUCCOTASH.^- 

Bofl  white  beans — ^Limasare  best — until  they  are  00ft,  bat 
not  broken  ;  have  water  enough  when  done  to  make  them 
rather  juicy.  Select  good  sweet  com,  young  and  tender,  cut 
it  from  the  cob,  not  too  closely,  and  scrape  out  what  re- 
mains with  a  dull  knife.  Add  the  com  to  the  beans  (two 
parts  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter),  and  stew  over  a 
moderate  fire  twenty  to  thirty  minutea  Stir  occasionally, 
and  see  that  the  mixture  does  not  scorch. 

Another  way  to  prepare  this  dish,  is  to  boil  string  beans 
(the  wax  beans  are  best  for  this  purpose)  until  they  are 
nearly  tender  ;  it  will  take  about  an  hour  and  a  half.  Then 
add  the  cut  com,  and  cook  half  an  hour. 

In  making  succotash,  dried  beans  can  be  used,  but  those 
fresh  from  the  garden  are  better ;  and  in  the  absence  of 
fresh  green  com,  canned  com  may  be  substituted.  Cook 
this  veiy  little,  say  ten  minates,  after  adding  it  to  the  beans 
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B0A8TKD  Gbkkr  Cobn. 

Bemove  the  husks  and  silk,  and  lay  the  ears  on  the  grate 
in  a  hot  oven ;  or  you  may  roast  over  hot  coals,  or  before 
the  fire. 

Stewed  Dbied  Cobn.^- 

Soak  in  a  closed  Yessel  over  night,  in  water  enough  to 

coyer  the  com.    Oook  in  the  same  water,  gini muring  slowly 

fifteen  CMrtweiity  minutes ;  it  must  not  boil ;  tiien  dish  for  the 

tttUe. 

Gbeen  Peas.4" 

Green  peas  lose  their  sweetness  very  soon  after  they  are 
gathered ;  they  should  if  possible,  be  cooked  the  same  day. 
When  perfectly  fresh,  the  little  stems  are  green  and  un* 
shriveled.  There  is  a  great  difference  of  flarvor  in  the 
several  varieties ;  among  the  early  peas^  the  Champion  of 
England  is  the  very  best ;  among  the  later,  the  Marrowfats 
are  unexcelled. 

Having  selected  the  best  in  the  market*  shell  without 
washing  them,  and  boil  moderately  thirty  to  forty  minutes ; 
if  young,  thirty  minutes  is  long  enough ;  have  only  a  HtUe 
more  water  than  enough  to  cook  them.  If  a  dressing 
is  wanted,  evapq^te  most  of  the  water  remaining,  and 
add  a  spoonful  or  two  of  cream  ;  you  may  thicken  this 
if  you  like,  with  a  trifle  of  flour ;  then  stir  all  together, 
simmer  a  moment,  and  take  the  pot  from  the  fire.  The 
thickened  cream  and  the  concentrated  juice  of  the  peas, 
form  a  rich  and  excellent  gravy.  Some,  however,  prefer 
them  boiled  simply  in  water,  and  eaten  without  further 
dressing  than  the  liquor  that  remains  after  cooking.  Serve 
in  sauce  dishes*  passing  the  teaspoons. 

Dbied  Peas. 

If  peas  are  gathered  while  young  and  tender,  and  care- 
fully dried,  they  make  a  good  dish  for  winter.    Boil  the 
9 
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same  as  green  peas,  except  that  they  require  a  much  longer 
time.  They  may  be  served  plain,  or  finished  with  a  dress- 
ing of  cream. 

Split  Peas. 

Prepare  and  cook  the  same  as  dried  beans,  either  by  boil- 
ing or  steaming ;  see  that  they  are  cooked  till  tender,  but 
not  to  pieces.    It  will  take  about  two  hours. 

Or  you  may  stew  them  in  this  way :  Put  the  peas  into 
cold  water,  and  let  them  come  almost  to  a  boiL  Then  set 
the  pot  back,  where  it  will  gently  simmer  without  boiling  ; 
if  it  bubbles  at  all,  the  fine  flavor  will  escape,  and  the  extra 
labor  be  lost  As  soon  as  soft,  the  peas  are  done ;  the  flavor 
is  much  richer  than  when  cooked  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Onions. 

Onions  are  perhaps  questionable,  as  an  article  of  wholesome 
food.  If  eaten,  they  may  be  cooked  as  follows :  Cut  off  the 
tops  and  rootlets,  remove  the  outer  skins,  and  put  the  onions 
into  a  porcelain  kettle  with  cold  water  enough  to  cover. 
Set  them  over  the  fire,  parboil  fifteen  minutes,  and  pour  off 
the  water ;  cover  again — ^this  time  with  boiling — and  par- 
boil fifteen  minutes  longer.  Then  drain  off  the  water,  pour 
in  a  little  more,  boiling  hot^  add  the  same  quantity  of  Tm'llr^ 
and  cook  slowly  till  tender,  but  not  till  they  fall  to  piece& 
When  done,  pour  off  the  milk  and  water,  and  either  serve 
without  a  dressing,  or  finish  with  a  Httle  cream  thickened 
with  white  flour.  Some  varieties  of  onions  need  less  par- 
boiling than  others. 

IjBTTUCE. 

Lettuce,  to  be  good,  must  be  yoimg  and  tender,  and  fresh 
from  the  garden.  Trim  off  the  defective  leaves,  look  it 
over  carefully,  wash  dean,  and  let  it  stand  in  very  cold 
water  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.    Then  send  to  the  table 
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-with  fresh  lemon  juioe  for  dreesiiig ;  or,  cot  the  lemons  in 
quarters,  and  pass  them. 

Celeby. 

Select  stalks  that  are  yonng  and  tender,  and  newly  gath- 
ered. Wash  well,  and  let  them  lie  in  cold  water  half  an 
hour ;  then  trim  carefully,  leading  on  a  few  green  leaves^ 
and  send  to  the  table. 

CtJccMBinw. 

Cucumbers  to  be  fit  for  eating,  must  be  yery  young,  and 
fresh  from  the  vines ;  the  smaller  ones  are  generally  the 
best.  If  bought  in  the  markets,  select  those  that  are  green 
and  white  in  color,  with  no  tinge  of  yellow,  and  see  that 
they  are  firm  to  the  touch ;  the  others  are  stale.  After 
peeling,  lay  in  yery  cold  water  half  an  hour,  to  make  them 
crisp ;  then  dice  as  thin  as  possible,  and  pour  lemon  juice 
over  them ;  it  may  be  diluted  slightly  with  water,  if  too 
acid  for  the  taste. 

Served  in  this  way,  fresh  cucumbers  are  quite  harmless 
to  healthy  stomachs. 

Boiled  Chbbtnutb. 

Look  them  over,  one  at  a  time,  to  see  if  all  are  sound ; 
then  drop  into  boiling  water,  and  cook  till  done.  Fresh 
chestnuts  will  boil  sufficiently  in  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes ; 
if  older,  they  may  need  a  little  longer  time.  Let  them 
remain  in  the  hot  water  till  wanted ;  then  remove  the  shells 
with  a  sharp  knife. 

Boasted  Ohebtnuts. 

Select  carefully,  as  before,  and  cut  a  slit  crosswise  in  the 
shell  of  each,  to  prevent  its  bursting  when  hot.  Put  them 
into  a  pan,  and  place  over  a  charcoal  or  other  fire  ;  shake  or 
stir  them  to  prevent  scorching,  and  remove  as  soon  as  dona 
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MXLOHB. 

Melons,  when  eaten,  should  be  perfectly  fresh.  The  great 
mortality  resulting  from  their  use  in  cities,  is  due,  not  to 
the  melons  j?er  se,  but  to  their  being  eaten  stale ;  hence,  tiie 
imported  article,  as  well  as  those  that  have  been  long  in  the 
market^  should  be  strictly  avoided. 

Watebmelons. 

Watermelons,  to  be  fine,  must  be  of  good  variety  and  weQ 
grown ;  they  should  be  neither  underripe  nor  overripe^  and 
should  always  be  fresh. 

Put  on  ice^  if  you  have  it^  several  hours  before  serving, 
to  make  them  crisp  and  cold.  They  should  be  eaten  before 
the  meal,  or  at  the  beginning  of  it ;  and  they  should  never 
be  served  at  the  same  meal  with  fruits. 

OAKTAIiOUnBB. 

Like  watermelons,  muskmelons,  and  cantaloupes  are  per- 
fectly wholesome  if  eaten  fresh ;  but  as  found  in  our  city 
markets  they  are  usually  stale,  having  been  pulled  sever^ 
days ;  eaten  in  this  condition  they  are  a  prolific  cause  of 
cholera  morbus,  and  other  kindred  diseases.  In  selecting, 
notice  whether  the  stems,  if  on,  look  fresb,  and  can  be 
broken  off  easily ;  if  they  adhere  firmly,  the  melons  are  not 
ripe.  See  also  that  they  (the  cantaloupes)  are  firm  to  the 
touch ;  those  tiiat  yield  to  pressure,  as  if  half  wilted,  are 
stale.  They  should  be  served  at  the  first  of  the  meal,  and 
never  with  fruits. 

Bhubarb  should  always  be  fresh  from  the  garden ;  other- 
vrise,  it  is  indigestible  to  weak  stomachs.  After  washing, 
trim  carefully,  and  see  that  there  are  no  worms  left  in  the 
stalka    Before  stevring,  out  the  latter  into  indilengthfly  and 
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aDow  about  one  pint  of  -water  to  two  quarts  of  prepared 
riiabarb ;  stow  in  a  porcelain  kettle  twenty  mimiteB ;  and 
just  before  lifting  from  the  fire,  add  two-thirds  of  a  cup  of 
Bogar.  Leave  the  sauce  in  the  kettle  till  oo2d,  and  then 
poor  into  a  glass  dish — aerer  into  tin  or  glased  ware,  as 
this  vegetable  ooRodesit^  and  is  poisoned  by  it 

This  sauce  may  be  canned  in  glass»  for  winter  nse.  Or 
you  may  stew  in  a  little  more  water,  and  strain  through  a 
cheeae^otii ;  tlien  heat  the  jniee  to  boiling,  and  can  it  for 
a  beverage. 

SOUPS. 

For  remarks  om  soups,  the  best  methods  of  making,  eta, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  Part  DX  In  the  redpee  there  given, 
the  on^  unhygienic  ingredient  employed  is  the  diminutive 
soup-bonoy  or  bit  of  meat,  vrfaich  can  be  omitted  if  desired. 
Soups  are  not  very  well  managed  by  feeble  stomachs ;  if 
taken  too  often,  they  are  apt  to  canse  indigestion. 

FRUITS  AND  PRUTT  JUICES. 

Nearly  all  fruits  if  p^ect,  and  thorou^y  ripe,  are,  in 
their  raw  state,  sweet  enough  to  satisfy  any  unperverted 
taste.  They  are  also  more  palatable  imd  more  healthful, 
than  when  oooked  and  sweetened.  The  pear,  the  peach, 
the  cheny,  the  strawberry,  ripe  and  perfect — each  is  richest 
in  flavor  when  unchanged  by  heat,  and  sweetened  only  with 
the  glad  rays  of  the  sun.  The  same  is  true  of  most  other 
fmita  But  so  ianmedent  are  many  kinds,  that  to  have  them  in 
abundance  and  for  any  great  length  of  time,  cooking  becomes 
a  necessity.  This  is  particulaxly  true  in  localities  where 
fruit  is  scarce,  both  in  variety  and  quantity.  Hare,  then,  in 
the  preparing  and  cooking  of  fruits,  is  rare  oppcntunity  for 
the  finer  touches  of  the  culinary  art ;  and  that  cook  is  best 
skilled  in  bar  profession^  who  oin  best  preserve  and  retain 
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{hoee  delioate  flavors  with  wfaioh  nature  has  endowed  them. 
The  asual  method,  however,  is  to  drown  everything  in 
sugar  and  syrups,  thus  obliterating  the  individtudity  that 
belongs  to  these  delicate  products  of  the  earth. 

In  an  admirable  little  work  on  "Cooking  and  Castle- 
Building/'  written  by  Emma  P.  Ewing,  the  reader  will  find 
the  following  excellent  remarks: 

"  Never  spice  fruUs,  lest  you  destroy  their  Jiavor.  I  always 
detested  nutmeg,  allspice  and  cinnamon,  in  apple  pies.  I 
now  see  the  reason.  Eich  spices  and  delicate  flavored  fruits 
form  an  unsuitable  and  unartistic  combination."  "The 
fine,  deUcate  flavor  of  fruits  should  be  preserved  as  perfect 
as  possible;  and  for  this  reason  they  should  never  be  cooked 
in  tin,  or  stirred  with  a  metal  spoon  less  pure  than  silver. 
A  wooden  spoon  or  spatula  is  the  best  for  the  purpose." 
"  If  it  is  desirable  to  add  to  the  flavor  of  the  fruit  you  are 
cooking,  add  the  flavor  of  another  fruit.  For  instance^ 
flavor  apples  with  either  pine-apple,  strawberry,  quince, 
lemon  or  orange.  Even  the  perfume  of  flowers,  like  rose- 
water,  may  add  to  the  delidousness  of  a  dish  of  fruii  But 
to  bury  roses  in  a  cake,  seems  as  inappropriate  and  unnat- 
ural as  to  deaden  fruit  with  spices." 

"  In  cooking  fruits  of  all  sorts,  whether  for  present  or 
future  use,  aim  to  preserve  the  fllavor  of  the  fruit  as  far  as 
possible;  and  to  this  end,  avoid  all  contact  with  tin  or  base 
metal,  and  all  needless  exposure  to  the  air.  Oook  as  soon 
as  possible,  after  the  fruit  is  in  proper  condition.  Cook  in 
small  quantitiea  Simmer  gently,  instead  of  boiling  rapidly. 
The  flavor  of  some  fruits  is  preserved  better  by  canning 
them  without  sugar.  Peaches  and  blackberries  are  finer 
flavored  when  canned  without  sugar.  At  the  time  of  open- 
ing and  serving,  sugar  can  be  added  if  desired." 

In  the  selection  of  fruits,  the  first  thing  is  to  try  to  secure 
the  best;  those  that  are  the  nearest  perfect,  and  of  the 
oboicest  varieties.    This  done^  they  should  be  carefully 
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sorted,  ialdiig  out  the  bruised  and  imperfect  ones  for  pres* 
ent  use;  such  as  are  not  to  be  cooked  immediatelj,  should 
be  put  in  the  coolest  place  possible.  Fruit  of  every  de- 
scription should  be  handled  with  great  care,  as  any  bruise 
leads  to  rapid  decay. 

That  intended  for  cooking,  ought  not  to  be  overripe; 
but  if  it  is  so  already,  it  should  be  used  as  soon  as  possible, 
cooking  rather  quickly  and  not  too  long.  Unripe  fruits,  on 
the  contrary,  are  greatly  improved  by  cooking  slowly,  and 
for  a  longer  time;  this  changes  their  starchy  matter  to 
saccharine,  and  makes  them  more  palatable  by  practicaUy 
ripening  them. 

Oare  should  be  taken  in  cooking  fruit  not  to  break  up  its 
organic  structure,  more  than  is  actually  unavoidable;  it 
looks  better  to  be  whole,  and  it  ia  better;  the  juices  are 
clearer,  and  the  flavors  more  fully  retained.  The  same  is 
true  of  canned  fruits;  the  nearer  whole  they  are,  the  better. 

Dried  fruits,  having  been  in  reality  once  cooked  already, 
should  pass  through  tixe  next  heating  process  pretty  rapidly. 
Take,  for  example,  dried  apples,  or  dried  peaches;  if 
dropped  into  boiling  water  and  cooked  rather  quickly,  care 
being  taken  to  remove  them  from  the  fire  the  moment  they 
are  soft,  they  will  be  brighter  in  color  and  mucli  finer  in 
flavor,  than  if  allowed  to  simmer  slowly,  and  fall  into  a 
dark,  shapeless  mass;  the  juice  should  be  mild,  but  rich  in 
taste,  and  of  a  light  amber  color. 

No  fruits,  whether  cooked  or  raw,  should  be  kept  where 
the  air  is  impure,  as  they  wiU  absorb  the  surrounding 
gases,  and  thus  be  rendered  poisonoua  We  know  how  un- 
feasant  water  tastes  after  it  is  allowed  to  stand  open  for 
hours  in  the  "  living  room,"  where  by  breathing,  persons 
are  constantly  throwing  off  carbonic  acid  from  thelungs^ 
and  expelling  it  from  their  bodies.  The  cook  should  there- 
fore be  instructed  to  remove  the  stewed  fruits  and  any 
other  fluid  preparations,  from  the  close  kitchen  into  a  cool. 
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dean  place,  where  they  can  be  covered,  if  neeeiFWiy,  ae 
soon  as  colcL 

In  stewing  fruits,  do  not  allow  the  steam  off  old  tin  lids 
to  collect  and  ran  down  into  the  kettle,  discdoring  and 
poisoning  its  contents  with  rust  lids  of  granitized  iron 
are  ligh^  durable,  and  free  from  oxidation.  Tin  lids,  if 
nsed,  should  be  kept  bright  and  dean;  and  when  the  kettle 
boils  so  slowly  as  to  cause  the  moisture  to  adhere,  the  cover 
should  be  removed.  In  cooking  fruits  that  have  a  dedded 
ixJor^  as  berries,  cherries,  cuxrants,  grapes  or  plums^  observe 
two  roles:  firsts  stew  them  tkndy;  fast  boiling  darkens  the 
fruit,  and  injures  the  flavor;  second,  keep  them  from  con* 
tact  with  the  baser  metals,  as  tin,  iron,  brass,  lead,  copper, 
etc  Cook  in  kettles  that  are  porcelain-lined,  or  made  of 
granitized  iron;  and  use  silver  spoons  or  wooden  paddles 
for  stirring.  If  canned  for  winter  use,  put  these  fruits  into 
glass  jars;  tin  not  only  discolors^  rk  poisons  them.  In  strain- 
ing fruit  juices  a  dean  doth  is  best^  as  it  does  not  discolor; 
though  an  earthen  colander,  if  you  can  get  it^  does  very 
well 

In  selecting  small  fruits,  care  must  be  taken  that  they 
are  newly  gathered,  else  they  will  lose  their  fine  flavors, 
and  also  their  healthful  qualities.  When  they  are  aheady 
beginning  to  decay,  there  is  no  alternative  but  to  cook 
them—or  throw  them  away.  If  not  too  far  gone,  the  heat 
will  expel  most  of  the  escaping  gases,  and  render  the  fruit 
less  hurtful,  and  less  objectionable  to  the  palate;  but  no 
amount  of  cooking  can  make  it  as  good  as  sound  f ruii  A 
great  deal  of  that  sold  in  our  dty  markets,  is  in  this  half 
stale  condition — ^too  long  off  the  trees  and  vines.  On  the 
other  hand,  much  of  it  has  been  gathered  and  shipped  be- 
fore it  was  ripe;  and  it  is  so  sour  and  unpalatable  when  it 
oomes  to  us,  that  cooking  and  even  sweetening  seems  a  ne-> 
cessity,  before  it  can  be  brought  to  our  tables.  Were  there 
at  all  times  an  ample  supply  of  good  fruits,  neither  over- 
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ripe  nor  undempey  bat  fine  in  quaUiy  and  ehoice  in 
Tarieiy,  we  migkt  reject  tiie  inferior  grades,  and  eat  the 
ethers  witiiout  even  a  ^ grain"  of  sagar.  Such,  howerer^ 
is  not  now  the  case^  whatever  it  maj  be  in  tiie  f utura 

In  the  following  recipes,  it  will  be  observed  that  fruits 
with  mild  acids,  as  apples,  peaches,  pean  and  grapes  are 
cooked  with  no  sugar  whatever;  and  that  even  the  tart  va- 
rieties are  prepared  with  very  little.  And  yet,  so  fine  and 
palatable  are  they»  that  persons  who  have  eaten  them  at 
our  tahLe,  can  soarcelj  believe  that  these  fmits  have  little 
or  no  sweetening  in  them,  except  their  own  rich  juices. 
One  great  advantage  in  diqpenaing  with  «iig«r,  is  that  we 
are  not  poisoned  with  the  many  deleterious  articles  now 
used  to  adulterate  it  Moreover,  the  liver  is  not  clogged 
with  that  constipating,  ferment-producing  substance  (sugar), 
which  at  best^  is  but  a  proximate  principle  of  food,  a  dis- 
turber of  good  digestion,  and  like  its  twin  sisters,  oil  and 
starch,  incapable  of  sustaining  animal  life. 

Some  hygienists,  as  elsewhere  stated,  have  tried  mixing 
the  sweet  and  sour  fruits  together,  ro  airing  the  one  sweeten 
the  other.  It  has  been  objected  that  this  plan,  theoretically 
good,  has  some  drawbacks  in  practice*  In  the  first  place, 
the  sweet  fruits  (datee^  raisins,  figs,  etc)  are  more  expen- 
sive than  sugar.  In  the  next  place,  it  is  difficult  to  get  them 
fresh;  and  when  stale,  they  are  covered  over  with  crystals 
of  gr(q)e  sugar,  which  is,  perhaps,  not  more  wholesome  than 
the  common  article  made  from  cane.  And  lastly,  it  is  said 
that  the  flavor  of  fmits  prepared  with  dates,  etc.,  is  not  as 
palatable  as  when  sweetened  in  the  usual  way.  It  must 
be  admitted,  however,  that  the  method  referred  to,  has,  to 
say  the  leasts  fewer  adulterations  to  contend  with. 

As  stated  in  the  introductory  chapters  in  this  work,  some 
raw  fruits,  as  apples  and  grapes,  are  best  eaten  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  meal,  and  at  breakfast,  rather  than  supper; 
and  that  for  persons  of  feeble  digestion,  and  indeed  for 
9* 
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every  onBy  itisbeiAer,  as  a  rale,  not  to  eat  too  many  yarietiefi 
of  fruit  at  a  given  meal,  but  to  make  the  chaDgea  from 
one  meal  to  another.  In  this  way  it  digests  better,  and 
one  is  not  so  likely  to  tire  of  it  In  cool  or  wet  weather, 
leas  fruits  and  less  juicy  vegetables  are  needed,  than  when 
it  is  dry  and  warm.  Something  more  solid  and  hearty, 
as  baked  beans,  parsnips,  baked  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes, 
com  bread,  etc,  is  relished;  but  when  the  hot,  sultry  days 
return,  we  call  again  for  the  cooling  fruits  and  their  juices. 
The  following  Table  of  Proportions  is  for  stewed  or 
canned  fruits,  and  fruit  juices;  it  gives  the  proportion  of 
water  and  sugar  by  measure,  for  the  different  kinds  : 

Prepared  FruiL  Water,    Sugar. 

Strawberries 6  qts.  .1  qt. .  .f  cup  (1  cup  Jpt) 

Red  currants 5  "  ..8qtB..l    " 

Red  raspberries !.  6  "  ..2  "  ..f    " 

Black  raspberries 5  "  .  .5  pts. .(    •* 

Raspberries  and  currants 5  "  ..6  **  ..J    •* 

Blackberries 5  "  ..3  "  ..}   " 

Gooseberries 6  ^^  .  .2  qts.  .2  cups. 

*'           (for  pies) 6  "  ..8pt8..2    '* 

May  cherries 5  "  .  .3  "  .  .|  cup. 

Black  morello  cherries 5  *^  . .  2  qts . .  1    " 

Seeded  morello  (for  pies) 6  "  .  .2  "  . . 2  cups  (nearly). 

Grapes 6  "  . .  2  "  . .  (no  sugar). 

Cranberries 2  "  . .  8  pts . .  1  cup. 

Peaches 6  '*  . .  1  qt  . .  (no  sugar). 

Pears 7  **  .  .1  '*    . .  "       ** 

Damson  plums 0  ^  .  .5  pts.  .2  cups. 

Green  or  blue  gage 6  **  .  .8  "  . .  1  cup. 

IhHedFruU, 

Apples  (kiln  dried) 1  qt  . .  2  qts . .  (no  sugar). 

Peeled  peaches  (kiln  dried) . .  1  "   . .  2  **  . .  "       *' 

Unpeelcd    "  "        '•  1  *•   ..Spts..  "       •• 

Cherries  (tart) 1  "   ..8  "  ..  **      " 

Plums  (very  tart) 1  "  .  .8  "  .  .4  cup. 
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I>ri£dJFhAU,  Water.         Snffar. 

Prunes  (or  prunes  and  plums) .  1  qt  . .  8  pts . .  (no  sugar). 

Pears  (peeled  and  cut) 1  "  .  .2  qts. .  "       '* 

Sweet  currants 1"  ..6  pts..  "       " 

Raisins 1  *'  ..6  "  . .  **      « 

TmE  07  Ckx)KZNG. 

In  cooking  fruits^  no  very  definite  rules  can  be  given  as 
to  time;  this  depends  very  much  on  the  ripeness^  variety, 
quality,  etc.  MftVi-ng  allowance  for  these,  the  table  given 
below  will  be  found  proximatdy  correct  The  heat  must  be 
moderate;  hard  boiling  destroys  the  fine  flavor  of  aU  fruits^ 
and  especially  of  those  known  as  '^  small  fruits.*' 


All  kind  of  berries  (except  cranberries) 5  minutes. 

Red  or  white  cnrrants 5 

Grapes 5 

Plums aud  cherries 8to5 

Blpo  peaches  (freestones) 8to5 

Apples  and  pears — eee  recipes. 

Dried  apples  (kfln  dried) 80 

pears      "        »'     80to60       •• 

peaches  "       "     peeled 80  to  50 


«t 
«( 


l« 


i(  («  («         nnnoAlAfI  OK  *rx  W\  U 


unpeded 25  to  80 

cherries 10  to  15 

plums  (California  pitted) 25  to  80 

Prunes 25  to  80 

Sweet  currants 85       '* 

Raisins 40  to  50 


tc 
II 
(I 


c& 


The  following  recipes  are  intended  as  a  guide  in  prepar- 
ing fruits,  either  for  canning  or  sauce;  though  for  canning, 
special  directions  will  hereafter  be  givexL  Tastes  may  differ, 
both  as  to  the  amount  of  water  that  should  be  used,  and 
(where  it  is  employed)  the  quantity  of  sugar  required. 
The  recipes  here  given  are  the  ones  the  writer  has  used  for 
years;  and  if  the  testimony  of  many  friends  is  to  be  relied 
on,  they  have  given  good  satisfaction.  In  some  localities, 
where  there  is  less  heat  and  sunshine  than  in  other  places, 
the  fruits  (as  raspberries^  cherries,  etc)  are  more  juicy. 
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and  would  therefore  require  less  water,  in  stewing  or  can- 
ning. 

Baked  ApFLEB.«f- 

Select  smooth,  fair  apples  of  nearly  uniform  size,  and 
entirely  free  from  worms;  wash  carefully,  and  with  a  sharp- 
pointed  knife  remove  the  blossom  ends,  and  any  little  blem- 
ishes. If  the  sldns  are  covered  with  mouldy,  dark-colored 
patches,  rub  the  apples  vigorously  with  a  very  rough  doth; 
then  place  them,  stems  downward  and  cme  layer  deep,  in  an 
earthen  pie-pan,  or  in  a  dean  dish  of  granitized  iron.  If 
they  are  tart,  crowd  them  dosely  together;  if  sweet,  space 
a  trifle  apart  Put  a  cup  of  cold  water  in  the  pan,  set  it  in 
an  oven  hot  enough  to  bake  without  scorching,  and  cover^ 
if  necessary;  if  the  apples  bake  slower  at  the  bottom,  turn 
them.  Do  not  let  them  get  dry,  as  it  will  bum  up  the  juice. 
Bake  rather  slowly,  adding  a  little  boiling  water  as  it  is 
needed,  until  they  are  fully  done  to  the  core;  then  remove 
from  the  oven,  and  set  away  in  a  cool  place;  there  should 
be  a  good  cupful  of  juice  in  the  bottom  of  the  pan.  When 
half  cold  lift  into  a  fruit-dish,  pour  the  juice  over,  and  put 
on  the  cover.    Rich  apples  baked  in  this  way,  are  '*  fit  for  a 

king." 

Baked  Apflbs.^^ 

Prepare  as  before,  and  into  a  deep  earthen  dish  contain- 
ing a  cup  of  cold  water,  put  two  or  three  layers  of  rather 
tart  apples,  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven.  Turn  them  up 
from  the  bottom  as  they  cook,  and  add  a  little  boiling  water 
from  time  to  time;  there  must  be  plenty  of  juice  when 
done.  As  soon  as  all  are  thoroughly  soft,  remove  from  the 
oven  and  set  in  a  cool  place.  Serve  within  a  few  hours  after 
baking. 

Baked  Sweet  Apples."]^ 

Select  apples  that  are  smooth  and  sound,  and  not  too 
large.    Wash  well,  remove  the  blossom  ends,  and  put  them 
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in  an  eaifhen  or  granitized  iron  pan;  lay  them  stems  down* 
Trard»  one  layer  deep,  and  not  too  close  together.  Poor  in 
a  little  boiling  water,  and  bake  dowly  two  or  three  hoors, 
or  imiil  quite  soft  Ooyer  the  tope  if  tiiey  incline  to  scorch; 
add  a  trifle  of  boiling  water  as  it  is  needed,  and  torn  them 
over  once  or  twice*  There  should  be  enongh  symp  at  the 
last  to  make  them  juicy;  and  the  apples  should  be  a  rich 
brown  color.  If  too  dry  when  taken  from  the  oven,  pour 
in  half  a  cap  of  water,  boiling  hot;  when  odd  enough  lay 
them  in  a  glass  dish,  and  pour  the  syrup  over. 

Baked  Apples. — (Pared,}^ 

Pare  and  wash  the  apples,  removing  with  a  pen-knife,  the 
UosBom,  stem  and  core;  they  should  be  sweet  enough  to 
hold  together  nicely,  when  cooked.  Put  them  into  an 
earthen  pan,  one  layer  deep,  and  spaced  a  trifle  apart;  pour 
in  a  little  cold  water  to  start  with,  and  bake  in  an  oven  hot 
enough  to  brown  sUghtiy,  but  not  to  bum  or  blister.  Turn 
once  if  necessary,  and  add  a  very  little  boiling  water  from 
time  to  time;  cover,  if  the  apples  are  inclined  to  brown  too 
much  on  top.  When  thoroughly  soft  remove  from  the 
oven;  and  when  cool  lift  into  a  fruit^dish,  pouring  the  juice 
over  thein. 

SnwBD  Afpleb.<4" 

Select  apples  not  too  ripe,  and  pare  them,  removing  any 
blemishes;  divide  each  in  halves,  cutting  through  the  stem 
and  blossom ;  then  cut  each  half  into  three  pieces ;  this 
enables  the  cook  to  take  out  all  the  core  easily,  and  without 
waste.  When  all  are  prepared  wash  hastily,  to  remove  the 
rust  which  a  steel  knife  always  imparts;  put  them  in  a  por- 
celain kettle,  add  cold  water  to  make  them  moderately  juicy, 
and  cook  till  soft.  If  they  are  very  tart,  stew  quickly ; 
and  the  moment  they  are  ready  te  fall  to  pieces  stir  thor- 
oughly, and  lift  from  the  fire;  or  if  there  are  still  some 
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bits  not  done,  cook  five  minutes  longer.  Bat  if  the  apples 
are  sweet,  or  sab-acid,  yoa  must  cook  slowly,  and  not  stir ; 
then  the  pieces  will  hold  together,  each  onbroken,  and 
swimming  in  the  dear  juice.  Set  them  away  in  the  keir- 
tle,  leaving  the  lid  off  till  cold;  then  cover,  to  keep  out  flies 
or  insects;  or  pat  them  into  the  froit-dish,  ready  for  the 
table. 

Unripe  apples  if  very  tart,  are  best  stewed  in  about  water 
enough  to  cook  them;  stir  when  done;  and  while  they  are 
still  hot,  sweeten  with  a  little  brown  sugar — maple,  if  you 
have  it 

Stewed  Apples. — (Choice,)^ 

Take  apples  of  a  fine  sub-add  flavor,  and  not  very  ripe; 
bright,  rosy  jennetings  are  excellent;  prepare  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding redpe,  and  start  in  cold  water,  allowing  enough  to 
make  them  rather  juicy.  If  necessary,  skim  when  they 
begin  to  boil,  and  set  them  back  where  they  will  gently  swv- 
mer;  if  the  cover  is  tin,  lift  it  off  as  soon  as  the  sauce  is 
thoroughly  heated  through;  if  of  granitized  iron,  leave  it 
on.  Let  the  apples  cook  slowly  without  stirring,  from  one 
to  two  hours ;  they  must  not  boil ;  the  top  pieces  may 
require  pushing  down  once  or  twice,  to  make  them  cook 
evenly.  Set  them  off  when  done,  and  leave  in  the  kettle  to 
cool.  The  pieces  should  aQ  be  whole,  the  juice  a  dear 
amber  color,  or  a  delicate  pink  (according  to  the  color  of 
the  apples),  and  of  very  fine  flavor.  In  lifting  into  the  dish, 
be  careful  not  to  break  the  fruit 

If  the  apples  are  fair  and  rosy,  you  may  prepare  as  be- 
fore, except  to  leave  on  the  skins;  then  cook  in  the  way  just 
described.  The  skins  impart  a  rich  flavor  and  color,  both 
to  the  fruit  and  juice;  you  may  put  in  some  of  the  seeds 
for  flavoring,  if  you  like. 
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Stewed  Sweet  Appia3.<4" 

Select  sweet  apples,  all  perfect^  and  a  little  underripe ; 
.  pare  them  nicely,  trinmiing  out  the  blossom  ends,  but  leav- 

ing in  the  stems.  Wash,  to  remove  knife-rust,  and  put 
them  into  a  fmit-ketUe,  adding  enough  cold  water  to  about 
half  cover  them.  Set  the  kettle  over  a  moderate  fire,  let  it 
come  to  a  boil,  and  skim;  cook  slowly  for  at  least  an  hour, 
removing  the  lid,  if  tin.  Do  not  stir  or  break  the  apples. 
TVlien  done  take  from  the  fire,  and  set  away  till  perfectly 
oold;  then  lift  carefully  into  the  fruit-dish,  and  serve  whole, 
with  their  own  luscious  juices. 

Stewbd  Apples. — (DiyxirecLJ 

Pick  out  smooth  apples  with  dear  skins;  bright^  rosy  ones 
^  are  best    Wipe  them  well  and  cut  in  halves,  removing  the 

stems  and  blossom  ends,  and  taking  out  the  cores,  or  any 
imperfect  spots.  After  washing,  put  them  into  a  fruit- 
kettle  (by  a  fruit-kettle  is  meant  either  the  porcelain-lined, 
or  one  of  granitized  iron  ware — ^never  brass,  copper  or  tin), 
about  half  cover  with  cold  water,  put  on  the  lid,  and  stew 
slowly  without  stirring,  till  the  apples  are  soft  Then  take 
from  the  fire,  uncover,  and  set  away  in  a  cool  place;  when 
cold,  lift  carefully  into  a  dish,  keeping  the  fruit  as  whole  as 
possible. 

Steamed  Apples. 

Prepare  as  for  baking,  leaving  the  skins  on,  and  steam 
I  two  or  three  hours^  or  until  soft 

Boasted  Applbs.s|» 

Take  fine  winter  apples,  tart  or  sub-acid,  wipe  each  clean, 
and  set  them  on  the  sliding  grate  in  a  hot  oven.  As  soon 
as  they  are  soft  to  the  core,  take  out  <^ooI  and  eat ;  they 
will  cook  in  a  few  minutes,  and  you  will  find  them  deliciousi 
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Another  way  is  to  roast  before  ahot  fire,  taming  the  apples 

frequently  till  done. 

QumcES. 

Quinces  may  be  pared  and  stewed  the  same  as  apples. 
They  are  rather  tart  unless  sweetened,  or  cooked  with  fruits 
of  a  milder  add. 

Apples  and  QmNaEs-Hh 

Take  sweet  apples  and  quinces  in  equal  quantities— or 
two  parts  apples  to  one  of  quince ;  wash  and  paxe  them, 
cut  into  quarters,  sixths  or  eightibs^  according  to  the  size  of 
the  fruit,  and  core  well ;  thud  dices  of  quince  ishould  be 
pretty  thin.  Put  a  layer  of  the  latter  in  the  bottom  of  the 
kettle  (as  they  are  longer  in  cooking),  and  then  one  of 
apples ;  repeat  the  layers,  pour  in  cold  water  to  about  half 
cover,  and  when  the  fruit  begins  to  boil  set  it  where  it 
wiU  stew  very  slowly.  Cook  without  stirring,  and  let  it 
simmer  about  an  hour ;  cover  with  a  lid  that  will  not 
blacken,  or  else  leave  it  off  altogether.  When  done  remove 
from  the  fire,  and  leave  the  fruit  to  cool  in  the  ketUe. 

Another  way  is  to  take  finely-flavored  russets  and  quinces, 
three  or  four  parts  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter ; 
then  prepare  and  stew  as  before. 

Crab-Apple  Sauce. 

Stew  Siberian  crab-apples  in  a  little  water,  until  they  are 
reduced  to  a  soft  pulp ;  then  rub  through  a  coarse  sieve  or 
colander  to  remove  the  seeds,  cores  and  skins,  and  sweeten 
to  taste.  This  sauce  has  a  peculiar,  spicy  taste,  which  is 
very  agreeable. 

Stewed  Peachsb.<4" 

Select  fruit  that  is  not  too  ripe ;  if  wanted  for  canning, 
it  should  be  quite  firm,  entirely  too  hard  for  eating.  The 
more  sunny  and  roc^y  it  is,  the  better  the  flavor.  Wet  the 
peaches  to  prevent  the  down  from  rublnng  oflL    If  they 
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are  freestones  cut  them  in  halves,  take  ont  £he  pit%  and  re- 
move any  gam  that  may  adhere,  as  it  is  eilzemely  bitter. 
Then  yn&,  a  sharp  thin  knife  pare  off  the  skins,  -wasting  as 
little  of  the  fruit  as  possible  ;  if  free  from  gum  yoa  may 
pare  first,  and  then  take  out  the  pits.  Pnt  the  peaches  into 
a  fmit-kettle,  a  few  at  a  time,  if  you  want  them  unbroken, 
and  allow  one  part  oold  water  to  ms.  parts  fmit,  or  enough 
for  the  juice  required  ;  too  much  water  will  spoil  the  flayor. 
Bring  dowly  to  a  boil,  and  skim  if  necessary.  If  lipe,  the 
fruit  will  be  cooked  sufficiently  by  the  time  it  is  fairly 
boiling ;  if  unripe,  cook  till  it  softens,  which  will  require 
only  a  few  minutea  Then  take  from  the  fixe,  and  with  a 
spoon  lift  out  each  half,  being  careful  not  to  break  it ; 
place  the  fruit  in  a  dish  and  pour  the  juice  oyer.  Or  you 
may  leave  it  in  the  kettle  till  cold,  before  dishing. 

Glingstones  should  be  pared  and  stewed  whole  ;  if  rather 
green,  try  with  a  toA  when  they  begin  to  boil,  and  cook 
only  till  tender  ;  if  veiy  tart,  they  wOl  be  done  in  nearly  no 
time.  Should  you  remove  the  pits,  stew  them  in  a  little 
water,  and  take  it  to  cook  the  peaches. 

Baxjed  Peaohbs. 
Take  good  clingstones,  wash  vrell,  removing  any  Uemidws. 


but  do  not  peel  them.  Fill  a  stone  jar  or  crock  nearly  full, 
add  a  pint  or  more  of  cold  water,  cover,  and  bake  in  a  very 
slow  oven  an  hour  and  a  half  or  two  hours.  If  the  peadies 
are  tart  and  juicy,  lees  cocddoig  and  a  smaller  quantity  of 
water  will  be  needed. 

Afbioots. 

•    PrqMtfe  and  stew  the  same  as  peaobe%  removix^;  the  pits. 

SlEWMD  Pkabs."]^ 

The  fruit  must  not  be  too  green,  and  yet  hardly  begins 
^ning  to  soften  ;  if  too  ripe  or  too  green  it  will  be  insipid. 
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Tart  pears  are  always  best  for  cookings  as  the  sweet  yaxi* 
eties  are  usually  tasteless ;  the  Bartlett  is  the  best  Bemove 
the  skills  with  a  sharp  thin  knif  e>  cut  in  halves  or  if  large 
into  quarters,  and  take  out  the  seeds.  Put  them  into  a  ket- 
tle, and  pour  in  cold  water  in  the  proportion  of  one  part 
water  to  seven  of  fruit,  or  until  about  half  of  it  is  coyered ; 
then  place  oyer  a  slow  fire  ;  it  must  not  be  stirred.  When 
it  begins  to  boil,  set  the  kettle  back  where  it  will  simmer, 
keeping  it  closely  covered  with  a  dean  lid  till  the  top  pieces 
are  soft ;  cook  dowly,  from  forty  to  sisty  minutes.  If  the 
pears  are  fair  and  rosy,  the  sauce  will  be  of  a  reddish  tint^ 
and  the  flavor  fine.  When  done  remove  from  the  fire,  and 
let  it  remain  in  the  kettle  till  cold.  No  sugar  is  needed  if 
the  fruit  is  of  good  quality. 

Baked  Fsabs. 

Select  pears  with  a  smooth  tender  skin,  not  very  large 
and  not  too  green.  Fill  a  stone  jar  with  them,  packing 
them  in  closely,  and  then  pour  in  cold  or  tepid  water  till  the 
fruit  is  two-thirds  covered.  Turn  an  old  plate  over,  and 
bake  in  a  slow  oven  three  hours. 

Apples  (as  Spitzenbergs  or  winesaps),  peeled  and  cored, 
jnay  be  baked  in  the  same  way. 

Plums  are  of  all  varieties  and  flavors;  some  axe  very 
Bweet,  others  intensely  sotu: ;  some  are  quite  insipid  when 
cooked,  while  others  are  of  fine  flavor.  The  damsons,  and 
the  blue  and  green  gages,  are  best  Pick  carefully  to  avoid 
worms,  and  wash.  If  you  have  damsons,  let  them  be  almost 
ripe  ;  a  little  soft  to  the  touch ;  for  every  six  quarts  of  pre- 
pared fruit  put  in  five  pints  of  cold  water,  stew  slowly,  and 
ddm  when  they  begin  to  boil ;  then  add  two  cups  of  sugar, 
*skim  again,  and  cook  rather  slowly  five  minutes. 

The  blue  and  green  gages  are  not  nearly  as  acid  as  the 
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damsons^  and  therefore  require  less  sngar  by  at  least  one- 
half  ;  they  also  take  less  water.  A  good  rule  for  these,  is 
three  pints  of  water  to  six  quarts  of  picked  fruit ;  boil  and 
skim,  add  one  cup  of  sugar,  and  cook  very  slowly  tiU  soft ; 
say  from  three  to  five  minutes  after  the  boiling  commences. 
If  wanted  for  canning,  the  gages  must  be  gathered  before 
they  are  quite  ripe,  as  they  fall  to  pieces  badly. 

Strawberries,  in  ripe  perfection,  are  not  expected  to  see 
the  fire ;  but  so  transient  are  they,  that  we  have  sometimeiS 
to  cook  in  order  to  keep  them.  Besides,  it  is  very  conyen- 
ient  to  can  them  for  temporary  or  future  use,  and  open  as 
they  are  wanted ;  berries  that  are  ripe  and  sweet,  but  thor- 
oughly firm  and  soimd,  are  besi  If  fresh  from  the  beds 
and  free  from  sand  or  earth,  do  not  wash  them,  as  it  injures 
the  flavor.  But  if  washing  is  necessary,  do  it  quickly,  in  a 
colander ;  then  drain  well,  remove  the  caps,  throw  out  any 
refuse  berries,  and  put  those  that  are  not  perfect  by  them- 
selves, for  separate  attention.  AUow  for  every  five  quarts 
of  prepared  fruit  one  quart  of  cold  water,  and  two-thirds  of 
a  cup  of  sugar — ^though  if  fully  ripe,  Httle  if  any  sugar  is 
needed.  Put  the  water  into  a  porcelain  kettle,  and  add  the 
berries;  do  not  crowd  it,  as  the  fruit  foams  very  much. 
Place  over  a  slow  fire,  and  when  it  comes  to  a  boil,  skim  ; 
then  add  the  sugar,  and  atom  again ;  stir  down  the  fruit 
with  a  wooden  paddle,  and  cook  slowly  five  to  ten  minutes ; 
a  little  longer,  if  intended  for  canning. 

Fbuit  Juices. 

In  all  the  fruit  juices,  do  not  sweeten  until  ({/^  the  strain- 
ing is  done ;  otherwise,  a  part  of  the  sugar  will  be  wasted. 
If  the  fruit  is  very  add,  it  is  best  to  strain  through  a  doth 
—or  an  ecaihen  colander — as  tin  discolors  the  Hquid ;  if 
through  a  doth,  use  coarse  linen  or  cotton,  or  old  flannd ; 
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oommon  cheeBe-doth  is  firsi-raiie,  «nd  an  ordinary  flonr  sack 
answera  Tory  welL  Heat  the  fruit  slowly  to  boiling,  then 
strain,  add  tiie  sugar,  and  heat  again — very  slowly,  for  fear 
of  darkening  the  juice. 

Prepare  the  fruit  as  in  the  recipe  for  strawberries  (omit- 
ting the  sugar),  and  cook  fiTO  minutes ;  then  strain  out  the 
juice,  add  the  sugar,  and  heat  to  a  boiL  This  is  an  excel- 
lent beverage,  or  a  good  sauce  for  mushes ;  used  as  a  bever- 
age, it  will  require  diluting  with  water.  If  wanted  for 
winter  use,  put  it  into  cans,  boiling  hot 

Bed  CnBRANTB.-|- 

Wash  in  a  colander,  drain  well,  and  stem  wi&out  break- 
ing the  currants ;  throw  out  the  faulty  or  discolored  ones. 
Put  the  fruit  into  a  porcelain  kettle,  and  allow  three  quarts 
of  cold  water  and  one  cup  of  sugar,  to  every  five  quarts  of 
stemmed  curranta  Cook  slowly,  skim  when  the  kettle 
begins  to  boil,  and  as  soon  as  the  mass  is  thoroughly  heated, 
remove  from  the  fire. 

CnSBAKT  JlJICE.«(" 

Prepare  the  fruit  as  in  the  last  recipe,  adding  ihiB  water, 
but  not  the  sugar,  and  cook  very  dowly ;  then  strain  through 
a  doth  or  an  earthen  colander,  put  in  tbe  sugar,  aind  heat 
again  to  boiling.  Currant  juice  makes  a  fine  beverage,  and 
a  delidous  sauce  for  mushes,  etc;  it  is  also  good  served 
with  currant  scone^  or  fruit  rdL  If  prepared  for  drinking, 
allow  four  quarts  of  water  and  one  cup  of  sugar,  to  five 
quarts  of  stemmed  fmit;  strain  before  Bweetening,  heat 
again  to  a  boil,  and  set  away  to  oooL  Or  it  mAy  be  canned 
for  winter  use. 
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RAsranoKon  ahd  Oobkamtb."^ 

'  Wash  {he  currants  in  a  colander,  drain  ihem  well,  and 
strip  carefully  from  the  stems ;  all  that  are  bruised  and  dis- 
colored should  be  thrown  out.  Then  look  over  the  ra^ 
berries,  and  see  that  there  are  no  stems  or  leaves  among 
them;  the  fruit  should  not  be  overripe.  Add  to  four 
quarts  of  black  racfpbemes  one  of  red  currants  (more  cur- 
rants and  less  berries  are  better),  and  allow  five  pints  of 
cold  water  to  the  five  quarts  of  mixed  fruit.  Put  all  into 
a  porcelain  kettle,  heat  slowly,  and  skim  as  soon  as  it  boils ; 
then  stir  in  half  a  cup  of  sugar,  and  skim  again ;  cook  over 
a  slow  fire  five  minutes. 

If  red  raspberries  are  used  (and  they  are  excellent),  take 
two  quarts  of  water  and  two-thirds  of  a  cup  of  sugar,  to  five 
quarts  of  mixed  fruii 

BaSFBEBBY  and  CUBRiNT  JuiGE.«4" 

Prepare  the  berries  and  currants  as  in  the  preceding  reo- 
iX>e,  and  when  they  begin  to  boil  stew  slowly  three  to  five 
minutes ;  then  strain  through  a  coarse  doth.  Return  to 
the  kettle,  add  the  sugar,  and  heat  gradually  till  the  liquid 
boils ;  skim  if  there  is  need.  If  not  wanted  for  immediate 
use,  put  it  into  glass  cans  boiling  hot,  and  set  in  a  dark 
place.  This  juice  makes  a  good  sauce  for  grains,  mushes, 
plain  puddings^  etc 

G006EBEBBIES.»f" 

Gooseberries,  like  other  fruits,  are  best  ripe,  or  neariy  so; 
if  stewed  when  begiiming  to  turn  red,  they  are  excellent 
Remove  the  stems  and  blossoms,  and  wash  thoroughly ;  put 
them  into  a  fruit-kettle,  and  allow  two  quarts  of  cold  water 
for  every  six  quarts  of  berrie&  Heat  slowly  to  boiling,  and 
skim ;  &en  add  two  cups  of  sugar,  cook  five  minutes,  and 
either  put  the  fruit  into  cans  or  set  it  ofiF  to  cooL  If  the 
berries  are  snfBcienliy  ripe,  the  juice  will  be  a  delicate  pink 
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color,  and  very  fine  in  flavor ;  if  they  are  rather  green,  cook 
a  few  minutes  longer  (never  too  f ast),  and  use  a  little  more 
sugar. 

In  eating  this  sauce,  persons  of  weak  digestion  should  not 
swallow  the  skins ;  the  better  way,  however,  would  be  to 
remove  them  by  rubbing  the  fruit  through  a  colander  before 
sending  it  to  the  table. 

GOOSEBEBBIES  FOB  PlES."|- 

Ghx)6eberries  canned  when  they  are  beginning  to  ripen, 
make  excellent  pies  in  winter.  For  this  purpose,  prepare 
and  stew  as  in  the  preceding  recipe,  except  that  less  water 
is  needed ;  three  pints  of  water  to  six  quarts  of  fruit  will  be 
enough  ;  put  into  cans,  boiling  hoi  If,  on  opening,  there 
is  more  juice  than  is  needed,  drain  off  the  top ;  it  will  make 
a  good  drink ;  or  it  can  be  used  as  a  sauce  for  mushes. 
When  you  make  into  pies,  add  a  little  more  sugar — ^say  a 
cfpoonful  to  each  pie. 

Gk)osEBERinr  JuicE.»f" 

Look  over  the  fruit,  but  do  not  stem  it ;  the  stems  and 
blossoms  win  strain  out  with  the  skins.  Wash  and  stew  as 
in  the  last  recipe  but  one  ;  then  strain  through  a  colander, 
add  the  sugar,  and  heat  slowly  to  a  boiL  If  not  wanted  for 
present  use,  put  the  juice  into  cans,  and  open  as  it  is 
needed. 

A  good  way  for  winter  use  is  to  cook  the  fruit,  sweeten, 
and  put  it  into  cans  without  straining  ;  you  can  strain 
through  a  colander  when  you  open  it.  There  is  a  double 
advantage  in  this  method ;  it  saves  all  the  trouble  of  strain* 
ing  during  the  bui^  season  of  fruit-canning,  and  the  juice 
is  not  so  apt  to  be  discolored  if  put  through  the  colander 
cM,  Earthen  colanders  of  fire-proof  ware,  would  be  better 
ihan  tin ;  the  tin  ones^  even  when  new,  will  discolor  most 
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aoid  fmits;  and  they  are  still  more  objectioiubble  after 
being  used  a  seasoiL 

Gboeebeny  juice  is  much  liked  as  a  beyerage  for  fhe  sick, 
partiealarij  when  something  sour  is  wanted ;  it  is  also  used 
as  a  dressing  for  grains  and  mushes. 

Black  Mobello  Chebbie8.«4" 

The  black  morello  is  the  richest  cherry  we  haye,  not  only 
for  stewing  and  canning,  but  also  for  pies.  Wash  the  fruit 
and  look  it  over  carefully,  throwing  out  any  wormy  cherries^ 
and  putting  those  that  are  knotty  into  a  separate  dish  to 
seed.  The  perfect  ones  are  better  with  the  seeds  left  in  ; 
the  flavor  is  finer,  and  if  canned  for  winter  use  the  cherries 
keep  better.  Put  into  a  porcelain  kettle  two  quarts  of  cold 
water  to  five  quarts  of  prepared  fruit ;  skim  when  it  begins 
to  boO,  add  one  cup  of  sugar,  and  cook  slowly  three  or  four 
minutes.    Too  much  cooking  makes  the  cheiries  insipid. 

May  Chebbieb.4- 

Wash  and  look  over  as  in  the  last  recipe,  leaving  the  seeds 
in.  Stew  in  the  same  way,  except  that  less  sugar  and 
water  are  needed;  to  five  quarts  of  picked  fruity  three 
pints  of  cold  water  and  two-thirds  of  a  cup  of  sugar  will 
be  ample ;  and  if  the  cherries  are  particularly  juicy,  take 
less  water  by  at  least  one  pini  If  intended  for  canning 
the  seeds  should  be  removed,  as  they  give  an  unpleasant 
flavor  to  the  fruit,  after  a  tima  The  English  morello  is  find 
stewed  in  the  same  way.  The  very  sweei  varieties  of 
cherries  are  rather  tasteless  when  cooked. 

ChERBIBS  fob  PlES.af- 

The  black  morello  is  the  best  cherry  for  pie8»  as  well  as 
for  sauce,  though  the  May  cherry  is  veiy  good«  Wash, 
look  over  carefully,  and  seed ;  to  five  quarts  of  seeded 
cherries  add  (if  morello)  two  quarts  of  cold  water  and 
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neaily  two  oaps  of  Bogw.  If  May  ohemeB  are  used,  take 
three  pints  of  water  and  one  full  cup  of  sogar.  When  the 
fruit  is  fairly  .boiling,  oan  it^  and  aet  it  away  for  winter  use. 
<!herriee  grown  in  some  latifcudea  are  more  jwey,  and  there- 
fore require  a  little  leas  water. 

Select  fruit  not  too  ripe — ^it  should  be  a  little  firm  to  the 
touch — and  see  that  it  is  recently  gathered.  Stale  black- 
berries turn  a  dull  red  color,  and  are  frequently  mistaken  for 
underripe  fruit ;  if  eaten  in  this  state  without  cooking,  they 
often  cause  cholera  morbua.  If  bought  in  the  city  markets, 
look  them  over  carefully ;  then  stew  in  a  porcelain  kettle, 
allowing  three  pints  of  cold  water  to  every  five  quarts  of 
fruit  As  soon  as  it  begins  to  boil,  skim ;  then  add  three- 
fourths  of  a  cup  of  sugar,  and  if  necessary  skim  again ; 
when  the  kettle  is  fairly  boiling  remove  from  the  fire,  or 
put  the  fruit  into  cans.  If  intended  for  pies,  make  less 
juicy ;  one  quart  of  water  to  five  quarts  of  berries^  would 
be  plenty. 

Blackbebkt  JuiCE.a|a 

Prepare  and  cook  as  in  the  recipe  just  given,  except  that 
yon  strain  through  a  cloth  before  adding  the  sugar ;  flien 
heat  slowly  to  a  boil,  and  remove  the  juice  from  the  fire. 
If  wanted  for  winter  use,  put  it  into  cans,  boiling  hoi  This 
juice  makes  an  excellent  dressing  for  mushee^  or  plain  pud* 
dinga 

Gbafsb.«4" 

Grapes,  to  be  finely  flavored  when  cooked,  should  be  of 
the  very  best  quality,  and  fully  ripe.  Wash  in  a  colander, 
and  then  strip  from  the  stems,  throwing  out  all  the  faulty 
one&  Put  them  into  a  fruit-ketUe,  with  nearly  enough 
water  to  cover ;  a  good  rule,  is  two  quarts  of  water  to  six 
quarts  of  Btriiq)ed  grapes ;  if  barely  ripe,  take  a  little  less 
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water ;  no  sugar  is  needed.  Skim  when  tbey  begin  to  boil, 
and  cook  slowly  five  minutes;  then  remove  &om  the  fure,  or 
put  into  cans. 

For  grapes,  plums,  blackberries^  etc,  take  a  wooden  pad- 
dle to  stir  or  push  down  the  fruit  when  it  threatens  to  boil 
o?er ;  iron  spoons  discolor  it,  and  should  not  be  used. 

Gbase  JmGE.«4* 

Simple  grape  juice,  strange  to  say,  is  a  thing  of  compar- 
atiTely  recent  manufacture.  In  St  Louis,  where  for  many 
years  grapes  have  been  grown  in  great  abundance,  this  ex- 
cellent beverage  was  unheard  of  until  about  the  year  1872, 
when  it  was  prepared  by  the  hygienist& 

When  the  grapes  are  at  their  best  for  eating,  they  are 
just  right  for  juice.  Prepare  as  in  the  preceding  recipe, 
heating  slowly^  and  sTrimming  well;  and  when  the  whole 
mass  is  boiling  hot,  strain  through  a  doth.  If  a  colander 
is  used  an  earthen  one  is  best,  as  tin  discolors  the  liquid ; 
when  no  more  juice  will  run  through,  put  the  seeds  and 
skins  into  a  coarse  linen  bag,  or  one  of  ordinary  cheese- 
cloth, and  express  the  remainder ;  a  jelly-squeezer  would 
answer,  but  it  is  sure  to  discolor,  more  or  les&  Add  no 
sugar.  The  less  the  fruit  (or  juice)  is  cooked,  the  brighter 
the  color  and  the  better  the  flavor ;  like  all  small  or  tender 
fruits,  it  is  injured  by  long  or  rcpid  boiling  ;  the  color  be- 
comes dark,  and  the  fine  fresh  flavor  is  gone.  After  you 
have  done  straining  and  squeezing,  put  all  the  liquid  back 
into  the  kettle,  let  it  com'e  dowly  to  a  boil,  and  then  remove 
from  the  fire  or  seal  in  cans. 

This  juice  put  into  glass  cans  or  bottles,  boiling  hot,  wiU 
keep  well  for  a  year,  provided  it  stays  in  a  cool  dark  place. 
With  a  bit  of  ice  (or  better,  cooled  in  the  ice-chest)  it  makes 
a  fine  drink  in  summer  ;  and  in  all  seasons  it  is  a  grateful 
beverage,  for  the  sick  or  well  Served  with  cuiTant  scone, 
fruit  roll,  or  Graham  fruit  cake,  it  is  excellent  and  when  of 
10 
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rather  thick  consistency^  it  makes  a  veiy  good  sauce  for 
mushes. 

In  preparing  grape  juicefor  abeyerage,  it  is  best  to  strain  it 
through  flannel  or  cheese-cloth,  instead  of  through  a  colander. 
A  thin  mufilin,  as  that  used  for  flour-sacks,  "will  do ;  this 
gives  the  dear  juicei  with  Terj  little  pulp. 

Mtxkd  Juigbb. 

Very  fine  beverages  and  sauces  are  made/ by  mixing  two 
or  more  varieties  of  small  fruits  in  any  proportion  desired, 
and  then  cooking  and  straining  as  in  the  preceding  recipes. 
Strawberries  and  cherries  make  an  excellent  combination ; 
so  do  raspberries  and  cherries,  or  raspberries  and  currants. 

HUCKLEBKKRTFH. 

« 

Like  most  small  fruits,  huckleberries^  if  perfect,  are  best 
in  their  natural  state.  But  after  being  shipped  to  distant 
points  they  are  often  in  such  a  condition  as  to  require 
cooking.  Stew  the  same  as  blackberries,  with  Utile  or  no 
sugar.  They  may  be  put  into  glass  cans  (never  in  tin),  and 
kept  for  pies  or  sauce  in  winter. 

CBANBEBBIES.af> 

In  buying  cranberries  see  that  they  are  sound ;  and  in 
looking  them  over  throw  out  all  the  very  soft  ones,  and  any 
that  are  affected  with  "  dry  rot,"  as  tiiese  are  extremely 
bitter.  After  washing,  put  them  into  a  porcelain  kettle, 
and  add  about  three  pints  of  cold  water  to  two  quarts  of 
sorted  fruit.  This  rule  is  subject  to  slight  variations,  some 
varieties  being  less  juicy  than  others ;  a  beny  not  so  juicy 
would  need  more  water,  almost  as  much  as  there  is  fruit. 
Skim  as  soon  as  the  kettle  begins  to  boil,  and  stir  well 
Then  let  it  bail  doidy  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes  ;  take 
from  the  fire,  press  the  berries  through  a  colander  to  remove 
the  skins,  and  add  one  cup  of  sugar*    Betum  the  sauce  to 
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the  ketUe,  and  simmer  faU  hot ;  then  sefc  it  away  in  a  cool 
placa  If  the  berries  are  very  ripe,  more  water  and  less 
sugar  will  be  needed;  say  two-thirds  of  a  cup  of  sugar  and 
three  and  a  half  pints  of  water,  to  two  quarts  of  sound 
fruit 

Cranberries  may  be  caimed  for  winter  use,  the  same  as 
other  small  fruit&  Or,  they  may  be  kept  xmder  water  in  a 
cool  place  ;  they  are  said  to  keep  in  this  way  nearly  or  quite 
all  winter.  The  water  should  be  changed  occasionally,  and 
the  vessel  contauung  it  should  stand  in  a  dean,  cool  place, 
well  Yentilated. 

Dbied  Apples.^" 

Apples  of  first-rate  qualiiy,  properly  dried  and  cooked, 
are  both  good  tasting  and  good  looking  ;  the  pieces^  whole 
and  perfect^  are  light  in  color,  and  the  juice  that  surrounds 
them  is  rich  and  palatable.  Unfortunately,  the  article  in  ouc 
markets  is  not  of  the  kind  here  described  ;  the  apples  (and 
peaches  for  that  matter)  selected  for  this  purpose,  are  gen- 
erally the  very  poorest  the  orchard  affords ;  knotty,  gnarled, 
inferior  in  flavor,  and  often  grown  in  the  shade  ;  and  not  un- 
frequently  they  are  half  rotted  in  the  process  of  drying. 
Instead  of  the  beautiful  fruit  that  used  to  come  from  the 
country  dry-house,  all  in  large  white  quarters,  we  see  a  dark 
mass  of  scrappy-looking  apples,  full  of  cores  and  other  im- 
perfections 

The  first  thing,  then,  is  to  pick  over  the  fruit  carefully, 
trimming  off  any  burnt  edges  or  other  defective  portions ;' 
then  wash  quickly  in  cold  water,  rubbing  the  pieces  well 
with  the  fingers,  and  lifting  them  into  a  separate  vessel ;  if 
not  thoroughly  cleansed,  wash  again  in  the  same  way.  Then 
put  them  into  a  dean  fruit-kettle,  nearly  cover  with  boiling 
water,  and  cook  rather  fast  till  tolerably  soft  Apples  that 
are  recently  and  quickly  dried,  as  with  steam,  will  usually 
cook  in  half  an  hour ;  but  if  old  or  dried  in  the  sun,  it  may 
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take  from  one  to  two  hours'  fast  boiling,  to  make  them  ten- 
der. If  cooked  too  long,  however,  they  will  be  tasteless. 
"When  about  half  done,  more  boiling  water  will  probably  be 
needed ;  bat  do  not  add  too  much,  lest  you  spoil  their  flavor. 
Just  before  lifting  from  the  fire,  put  in  (if  they  require  it) 
enough  boiling  water  to  make  them  pretty  juicy. 

If  new,  steam-dried,  and  cut  in  quarters  or  eighths,  the 
following  rule  is  a  good  one  :  Over  two  quarts  of  apples, 
trimmed  and  washed,  pom:  three  quarts  of  boiling  water ; 
cck>k  pretty  fast  twenty  minutes ;  then  add  one  quart  of 
water,  boiling  hot^  and  cook  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  longer.  If 
managed  just  right  they  will  be  of  a  bright  color,  and  rich 
in  flavor.  Set  them  away  in  the  kettle  to  cool,  with  the  lid 
off;  and  in  lifting  into  the  fruit-dish  for  the  table,  be  care- 
ful not  to  break  the  piece& 

When  the  apjdes  are  of  poor  quality,  a  handful  of  nusins 
stewed  with  them  is  sometimes  an  improvement 

Dried  Peabs. 

These  are  prepared  and  stewed  the  same  as  dried  apples ; 
if  cut  thin  they  may  require  a  little  less  time  to  cook,  and 
also  less  water. 

DbISD   PEiLGHB8.af> 

Look  the  peaches  over,  one  at  a  time,  throwing  out  any 
worthless  pieces,  and  trimming  the  defective  ones  with  a 
sharp  knife.  If  unpeeled,  wash  them  through  two  or  three 
wat^  and  rub  well  with  the  fingers  to  remove  the  down. 
Start  in  boiling  water,  and  stew  rather  fast  till  tender;  if 
steam-dried,  they  will  usually  cook  la  about  twenty-five 
minutes.  They  swell  less  than  apples  in  stewing,  and  there- 
fore require  a  litde  less  water;  about  two  measures  of  un- 
cooked peaches,  to  three  of  water.  Have  them  just  soft^ 
when  done;  too  much  cooking  or  too  much  fluid,  gives  the 
fruit  a  washed-out  taste.    The  juice,  of  which  there  must 
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be  pleniy,  ahocild  be  of  a  dear  amber  color,  mild  in  flayor, 
but  good  and  rich;  it  is  an  excellent  dressing  for  mushes. 
Peeled  dried  peaches  require  more  juice  when  finished  than 
the  unpeeled,  from  the  fact  that  they  are  ridier,  or  more 
concentrated;  ordinarily,  one  measure  of  peaches  to  two 
of  water,  would  be  about  the  right  proportion. 

PSU21E8.»f" 

See  that  there  are  no  wormy  or  imperfect  ones;  then 
wash  the  prunes  through  two  waters  very  thoraughh/,  rub- 
bing them  well  with  the  fingers.  If  this  is  not  done  care- 
fully, the  juice  will  be  dark  and  muddy-looking;  it  should 
be  clear  in  color,  not  darker  than  the  juice  of  fine  dried 
peaches.  It  is  often  the  slovenly  preparing  that  makes 
dried  fruit  so  unsightly,  and  so  Httle  relished.  Stew  the 
same  as  peaches,  allowing  three  pints  of  boiling  water  to  a 
quart  of  prunes;  they  will  cook  in  twenty-five  to  thirty 
minutes.  This  fruit  is  greatly  improved  in  fiavor  by  adding 
a  handful  of  tart  dried  plums,  before  stewing;  some  use 
instead,  a  sliced  lemon,  first  removing  the  rind  and  seeds; 
it  should  be  put  iu  when  the  prunes  are  about  done. 

DBIED    PLU]IB.a|a 

Dried  plums  of  some  varieties,  are  very  good;  they  are 
cooked  the  same  as  prunea  If  quite  tart^  a  little  sugar 
may  be  added  before  taking  them  from  the  fire.  The  very 
tart  varieties  are  excellent  mixed  with  prunes,  allowing  one 
part  plums  to  three  or  four  parts  prunes. 

Dbied  Cheebies* 

These  are  prepared  and  cooked  the  same  as  plums^  ex- 
cept that  they  stew  in  shorter  time;  start  in  boiling  water, 
and  take  from  the  fire  as  soon  as  done,  or  they  will  be  lu- 
sipid.    They  usually  cook  in  ten  or  fifteen  minute& 
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Other  small  fruits  (dried),  as  raspberries,  currants,  black- 
berriesy  etc,  are  done  in  the  same  way.  Raspberries  and 
currants  are  best  stewed  together;  and  a  few  dried  black- 
berries stewed  with  dried  apples,  are  said  to  be  good. 

Pbunes  akd  Plums.-^ 

Take  one  measure  of  tart  dried  plums,  and  three  or  four 
of  prunes;  then  look  them  over  carefully,  wash  well,  and 
stew  together  till  done;  they  will  cook  in  half  an  hour.  The 
sauce  made  from  this  combination  is  rather  tart,  but  very 
agreeable  to  the  taste.  AUow  three  pints  water  to  a  quart 
of  mixed  fruit;  no  sugar  is  needed* 

Sweet  CuBBAmu^^ 

Inspect  yery  closely,  as  there  are  often  small  flinty  stones 
packed  in  with  the  fruit;  break  up  the  lumps  that  stick  to- 
gether, and  throw  out  what  is  imperfect  Put  the  currants 
into  a  basin  of  water,  wash  with  the  hands,  rubbing  well, 
and  lift  them  out  into  another  vessel;  this  will  allow  any 
sediment  or  stones  to  sink  to  the  bottom.  Then  turn  them 
into  a  colander,  and  wash  thoroughly,  till  dean;  put  them 
into  a  fruit-kettle,  add  a  moderate  quantity  of  boiling  water 
(too  much  in  the  start  weakens  the  flavor),  and  stew  gently, 
thirty-five  minutea  If  not  juicy  enough,  put  in  more  boil- 
ing water,  just  before  finishing.  A  good  rule  is  the  follow- 
ing: To  a  quart  of  currants,  picked  over  and  washed,  add 
to  start  with,  two  quarts  of  boiling  water,  and  cook  moder- 
ately twenty  minutes;  then  add  one  pint  more  (boiling), 
and  stew  fifteen  minutes  longer.  You  may  try  them  once 
or  twice,  toward  the  last;  and  the  moment  they  are  tender, 
remove  from  the  fire;  too  much  cooking  sx>oils  them.  Let 
them  stand  till  perfectly  cold  before  sending  to  the  table. 
If  well  managed  the  juice  will  be  clear,  but  rich  in  color 
and  fine  in  flavor.  This  is  an  excellent  sauce  for  mushes, 
and  particularly  good  for  com  mush. 
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Baihuiu. 

Pick  from  Che  stemg,  ihrowmg  out  imperfect  raisins;  then 
wash,  aad  stew  in  a  moderate  quantity  of  water,  allowing, 
say,  two  and  a  half  pints  cold  water  to  eyery  pint  of  picked 
fmii  Stew  from  forty  to  fifiy  minutesy  or  till  tender,  and 
let  there  be  plenty  of  jnice  when  done.  If  this  sauce  is  too 
sweet,  peel  and  slice  in  a  lemon  after  taldng  it  from  the 
fire.  In  the  absence  of  lemons,  a  handful  of  dried  red 
coixants  may  be  cooked  with  the  raisins. 

Obanoeb. 

Oranges  if  perfect,  are  a  wholesome  and  finely  flavored 
fmit;  but  as  a  role,  they  are  not  easily  digested  with  other 
fruits.  They  are  therefore  best  eaten  by  themselves;  that 
is,  between  meals — or  they  may  be  served  as  a  dessert,  pro- 
vided no  other  fruits  form  a  part  of  the  repast 

liEUONS. 

Lemons  are  so  extremely  acid,  that,  dietetically  speaking, 
they  take  the  place  of  a  condiment  rather  than  a  food. 
Like  oranges^  they  form  a  better  combination  with  vege- 
tables than  with  fruits;  and  they  make  a  fine  dressing, 
either  for  vegetables  or  meats.  Lemon  juice  diluted  witii 
water,  is  often  taken  on  an  empty  stomach  for  disordered 
liver. 

Banaitas. 

Bananas  (for  weak  stomachs  at  least)  are  best  not  eaten 
with  other  fruita  In  fact,  dietetically  considered,  they  be* 
long,  like  melons  and  tomatoes,  with  vegetables  rather  than 
wil^  fruits.  They  are  best  eaten  at  the  beginning  of  the 
meal,  as  they  are  rather  hearty. 
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POMABIDB. 


''This  is  a  rerj  delicate  jeUy,  formed  from  the  expreeaed 
juice  of  tart  apples,  sound  and  ripe,  with  no  admixture  of 
sugar  or  gelatine.  The  fresh  juice  is  fOltered  through  a 
thick  flannel  doth,  and  quickly  evaporated,  by  gently  heat- 
ing it  in  porcelain  pans  to  the  consistency  of  a  heavy  jelly. 
From  ten  gallons  of  juice,  one  gallon  of  Pomarius  is  pro- 
duced. It  is  found  to  keep  uninjured  through  the  hot  sea- 
son, without  being  sealed.  It  imparts  a  delicious  flavor  to 
all  the  cereals,  and  forms  a  grateful  beverage  when  diluted 
with  water.'* 

This  recipe  is  taken  from  Dr.  Trail's  ''Hygeian  Home 
Cook-Book." 

DBINKS  FOR  THE  SICK 

In  preparing  fruit  drinks,  let  none  but  sound  fruit  be 
used  Look  it  over  carefully,  and  if  not  perfectly  dean, 
wash  through  a  colander— -except  raspberries  and  bladk- 
berries,  which,  being  too  soft  to  wash,  must  be  *'  taken  on 
trust."  Cook  in  a  vessel  that  is  porcelain-lined,  or  made  of 
granitized  iron ;  and  if  the  water  used  in  stewing  is  not 
soft,  or  is  saturated  with  mud,  boil  thoroughly,  and  settle 
tiQ  dear.  After  these  drinks  are  made  set  them  in  the  re- 
frigerator, or  in  a  vessd  of  ice-water,  and  cool  to  the 
proper  temperature;  if  they  are  too  concentrated,  dilute 
with  a  little  pure  water. 

CUBBANT  JUIOB.4" 

Allow  nearly  a  quart  of  water  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
sugar,  to  a  full  quart  of  currants  stripped  from  the  stems; 
heat  dowly  to  a  boil  in  a  porcelain  kettle,  and  skim.  Then 
simmer  flve  minutes,  strain  through  a  doth,  and  cooL 
There  is  no  finer  drink  for  the  sick  than  this;  it  can  b^ 
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diluted  with  water  if  necessary,  and  a  little  more  or  less 
sugar  used,  to  suit  the  taste. 

StBAWBEBBY  JUICE.+ 

Add  half  a  pint  of  water  and  a  tablespoonful  of  sugar, 
to  one  quart  of  capx>6d  strawberrie&  Put  into  a  porcelain 
kettle  and  heat,  flkiTnTning  when  it  boils;  then  stew  slowly, 
five  to  seven  minutes.  Strain  and  cool;  if  too  rich,  dilute 
with  water*    This  is  an  excellent  drink. 

GbAPB  Jl7ICE.»f- 

Select  the  best  of  grapes,  not  overripe;  then  prepare  and 
stew  in  a  porcelain  kettle,  allowing:  one  pint  of  water  to 
three  pints  of  fruity  picked  from  the  stems.  When  it  comes 
to  a  boil,  skim  it;  then  simmer  slowly  five  minutes,  and 
strain  throu^fh  a  dean  flannel  doth  or  a  cotton  cheese-doth. 
Heat  again  almost  to  boiling,  remove  from  the  fire,  and 
cooL    As  a  mild  sub-add  drink,  this  is  greatly  relished. 

GboSEBEBRT  JuiCE."4- 

Sdect  sound  berries,  fresh  from  the  garden,  and  about 
half  or  two-thirds  ripe — ^pale  red  berries,  not  very  soft  To 
a  pint  of  these,  picked  and  washed,  add  one  pint  of  water, 
and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar.  Then  heat  to  a  boil  in  a 
porcelain  kettle,  skim  wdl,  cook  five  minutes,  and  strain 
through  a  doth;  let  the  juice  stand  till  it  is  cold,  and  drain 
off  the  dear  pink  fluid,  leaving  the  more  pulpy  portion  in 
the  bottom  of  the  vesseL  If  necessary,  dilute  with  water 
before  serving. 

Bid  Baspbebbt  JuicBi 

To  one  quart  of  fruit  allow  a  pint  of  water,  and  a  table- . 
spoonful  of  sugar;  stew  moderately  (in  a  porcelain  kettle) 
five  minutes,  and  strain  through  a  doth.    Dilute  with  water 
if  necessary,  and  give  to  the  patient  when  cold. 
10* 
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BlA.OK  !Ra8FBEBB7  JinoB. 

Make  as  in  the  preceding,  only  leave  out  the  sugar.  This 
is  often  given  to  children  for  looseness  of  the  bowels; 
fliough  the  expressed  juice  (uncooked)  of  berries  fresh  from 
the  garden,  is  quite  as  good. 

Blacebebbt  Juicas. 

To  a  quart  of  sound  fruit  add  a  pint  of  water,  and  stew 
without  sugar;  strain  and  oooL  This  also  is  used  for  lax- 
ness  or  diarrhea — ^and  so  is  the  fresh  juice  of  the  beny. 

Afflb  Juios."^ 

Pare,  core  and  quarter  rich,  juicy  apples,  as  pippins,  with 
a  tart  or  sub-acid  flavor,  and  start  to  cooking  in  water 
enough  to  make  plenty  of  syrup;  a  few  slices  of  quince 
may  be  added,  if  the  flavor  is  liked.  Then  simmer  gently 
one  hour,  or  till  the  fruit  is  quite  soft;  when  cold  drain  off 
the  juice.  No  sugar  will  be  needed,  unless  the  apples  are 
very  sour. 

The  juices  of  canned  fruits,  diluted  with  water,  make 
good  drinks  for  the  sick,  provided  they  are  put  up  with  lit- 
tle or  no  sugar. 

Dbied  Apple  JuiOB.af" 

Prepare  and  stew  good  rich  apples,  rather  tart^  allowing 
water  enough  to  make  them  quite  juicy.  After  the  apples 
are  done  lift  off  the  lid,  and  let  them  stand  in  the  juice  till 
it  is  cold;  then  drain  it  off,  diluting  with  water  if  necessary. 
This  makes  a  very  agreeable  drink.  If  wanted  in  haste, 
pour  boiling  water  on  the  raw  fruit,  diced,  and  let  it  stand 
a  few  minutes;  then  drain  off,  cool,  and  serve. 

Dbied  Peaoh  Jtjioe. 

Select  good  fruit,  free  from  gum;  the  peeled  peaches  are 
best    Prepare  and  Qfcew  as  for  sauce,  allowing  plenty  of 
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vater  for  juice  when  done;  cool,  and  dilate  to  suit  the 
taste. 
Tart  dried  plmns  may  be  used  instead  of  peaches. 

Cbakbebbt  Juice. 

Take  fine  ripe  berries^  perfectly  sound,  wash  them,  add 
as  much  water  as  there  is  fruit,  and  stew  slowly  tlQ  soft' 
Then  strain,  sweeten  to  taste,  and  dilute  with  water  if 
necessary.    Ck>ol  before  serving. 

OOLD  LEBfONADK^fa 

Select  lemons  that  are  sound  and  ripe;  the  taste  of  the 
green  fruit  is  intolerable.  The  Messina  lemons  are  best  in 
flavor,  and  full  of  juice.  Bemove  the  rind,  and  either  slice 
them  or  use  the  lemon-squeezer;  put  in  very  little  sugar; 
for  some,  patients,  none.  Add  pure  cold  water — ^ice-water 
if  you  have  it — diluting  to  suit  the  taste.  If  the  flavor  of 
the  rind  is  liked,  wash  the  lemons,  clip  off  the  ends,  and 
slice  thin,  removing  the  seeds;  then  add  the  sugar,  and  fill 
up  vrith  ice-water.  Stir  well,  and  after  a  few  minutes,  serve. 

Hot  Lebcokade.^ 

Boll  the  lemon,  cut  it  in  halves,  and  squeeze  the  juice 
into  a  tumbler;  or  you  may  remove  the  rind,  and  use  the 
lemon-squeezer.  FiU  up  with  hot  water,  and  serve  without 
sweetening. 

0&ANaEADE.4- 

This  is  made  the  same  as  lemonade,  using  good  tart 
oranges. 

Baw  Fbuit  Dbines.4^ 

A  yery  fine  drink  is  made  by  squeezing  the  juice  from 
ripe  strawberries,  and  diluting  it  vrith  cold  water;  add  a 
trifle  of  sugar,  if  desired.    Cherries,  currants,  grapes,  and 
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other  small  fruits,  can  be  used  in  the  same  way;  the  grapes 
if  ripe,  need  no  sugar. 

Or  you  may  peel  a  pine-apple,  dice  it  very  thin,  and  if 
desired  sprinJde  on  a  little  sugar.  Add  enough  ice-water 
to  cover  the  fruit,  and  set  it  in  the  refrigerator  an  hour  or 
two;  then  add  more  water,  diluting  to  suit  the  taste.  Drain, 
and  serve. 

Tamabinp  Water. 

Soak  tamarinds  in  cold  water  an  hour;  then  pour  off  the 
water,  strain  it,  and  serve.  Good  dried  apples,  rather  tart^ 
may  be  steeped  in  the  same  way;  and  so  may  pruneUea, 

Apple  Tea. 

Peel  tart  apples»  as  pippins  or  bellflowere^  slice  very  thin, 
and  pour  boiling  water  over  them;  when  cold,  pour  off  the 
water.  If  preferred,  stew  in  considerable  water,  strain 
through  a  doth,  and  then  cool  and  settle;  a  very  little  sugar 
may  be  added,  if  desired. 

Cbanbebby  Tea. 

Take  ripe  cranberries,  perfectly  sound,  mash  thoroughly, 
and  x)our  boiling  water  over  them;  let  the  mixture  stand  afew 
minutes,  or  till  cold;  then  strain  off  the  water,  and  sweeten 
to  taste.  Good  tart  apples^  scraped,  and  treated  in  the 
same  way,  may  be  used;  and  so  may  dried  sour  currants,  or 
dried  red  ra^berriea 

Toast  Wateb.+ 

Take  Graham  bread  that  is  two  or  three  days  old,  but 
perfectly  sweet;  the  unleavened  is  best;  cut  it  in  thin  dices, 
and  toast  dowly  and  evenly  till  thoroughly  dry,  and  well 
browned;  do  not  on  any  account  sooroh  it..  Then  pour  over 
pure  cold  water,  let  it  stand  an  hour,  and  drain  off  the 
water  for  a  drink.    Stale  loaf  bread,  home-made  (of  Gia- 
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ham  or  white  flour),  may  also  be  used.  If  this  drink  is 
made  with  hard  water,  the  latter  should  be  first  boiled,  and 
then  allowed  to  cool  and  settle. 

Another  way  to  prepare  toast  water,  is  to  have  the  toast 
ready,  fill  a  small  pitcher  with  boiling  water,  and  drop^the 
dices  into  it ;  then  cool,  and  set  in  the  refrigerator  till 
wanted. 

If  liked,  you  may  parch  wheat,  com,  barley,  rice,  or  any 
of  the  grains,  pour  over  boiling  water,  and  let  the  mixture 
steep  half  an  hour ;  the  grain  should  be  sound,  and  well 
washed  and  dried  before  parching.  Seire  the  drink  warm 
or  cold,  without  sweetening. 

Bablet  Wateb. 

Over  a  third  of  a  teacupful  of  fresh  pearl  barley,  pour 
half  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  and  let  it  simmer  five  minutes; 
then  drain  off  and  throw  away  this  liquid.  Now  add  two 
quarts  of  boiling  water,  and  let  it  boil  tintil  it  is  reduced 
one-hall    Strain,  and  use  without  sweetening. 

Oat  Wateb.+ 

Into  two  quarts  of  cold  water,  stir  a  single  handful  of 
fresh  oat  meal;  let  it  stand  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes^  or 
longer.    Pour  off  the  water  as  it  is  wanted,  and  serve. 

FOODS  FOR  THE  SICK 

When  persons  are  sick  with  fever,  or  other  acute  disease, 
there  is  usually  litUe  need  of  food — the  rule  being,  the  less 
the  better.  In  long-running  diseases,  however,  as  typhoid  or 
other  low  fevers,  and  in  all  convalescing  cases,  more  or  less 
food  should  be  given.  In  the  hygienic  dietary,  there  is  an 
abundant  variety  of  wholesome  articles  to  select  from. 
Cooked  fruits  and  fruit  juices,  dry  toast,  wheat  meal  crisps^ 
the  hard  roll,  plain  boiled  rice,  oat  meal  mush,  baked  po- 
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tato, — ^Qiese,  and  other  plain  diaheef,  furnish  an  ample  varieiy 
of  the  more  substantial  foods.  Some  of  the  raw  fruits, 
also,  as  ripe  grapes,  strawberries,  peaches,  etc,  are  very  ac- 
ceptable to  the  sicL  When  the  patient  is  too  weak  for 
much  solid  food,  and  yet  feels  the  need  of  ^  a  little  some- 
thing," selections  may  be  made  from  the  following  recipea 

Oat  Meal  Gbuel.4- 

Over  three  tablespoonf uls  of  fresh  oat  meal  x>our  half  a 
cup  of  cold  water,  and  stir  it  well;  add  a  pint  and  a  half  of 
boiling  water,  and  stir  thoroughly.  Strain  through  a  tea- 
strainer,  or  a  coarse  doth;  if  neither  is  at  hand,  let  the 
mixture  stand  two  or  three  minutes;  then  drain  off  all  the 
fluid  portion,  leaying  the  coarser  part  of  the  meal  in  the 
bottom  of  the  vesseL  Set  that  which  is  drained  off,  over 
the  fire,  and  stir  till  it  boils;  cook  ten  minutes,  and  skim. 

Oat  Meal  GBUEL-^fa 

Into  one  quart  of  boiling  water,  stir  a  tablespoonf  ul  of 
oat  meal ;  boil  thirty  minutes,  and  strain  through  a  tea- 
strainer,  or  a  thin  cloth.  Or,  you  may  omit  the  straining, 
and  cook  fifteen  minutes  longer.  This  method  of  making 
takes  less  meal  than  in  the  preceding  recipe. 

GoBN  Meal  Gbttel.^- 

Stir  a  tablespoonful  of  com  meal  into  a  quart  of  boiling 
water,  and  cook  half  an  hour;  stir  frequently,  and  do  not 
scorch  the  grueL  The  meal  should  be  rather  fine,  and  x>er- 
f ectly  fresh. 

Wheat  Meal  Gbuel.4- 

Stir  two  tablespoonfuls  of  wheat  meal  into  a  quart  of 
boiling  water,  and  cook  fifteen  minutes  without  scorching; 
add  the  meal  very  dowly,  to  avoid  lumping.  When  done, 
strain  through  a  thin  doth,  or  fine  strainer. 
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BiGB  GtBUEL. 

Look  over  and  wash  two  tablecrpoonfuls  of  rice,  and  put 
it  into  a  quart  of  cold  water;  set  where  it  wiQ  cook  moder- 
ately, and  stir  or  shake  at  interyals  to  keep  it  from  sticking. 
After  it  begins  to  boil,  cook  half  an  honr;  then  squeeze 
through  a  coarse  doth,  or  strain  through  a  fine  colander, 
inftflhing  the  rice  with  a  Gfpoon  to  press  out  the  fluid.  If 
wanted  on  short  notice,  start  the  rice  in  boiling  water,  and 
cook  till  soft ;  or  soak  it  beforehand,  and  boil  in  the  water 
used  for  soaking;  it  will  cook  in  twenty  minutes. 

ElGE  MUSH.^I' 

Cook  the  same  as  for  rice  gruel  (except  the  straining),  and 
serve  without  seasoning. 

Take  cold-water  loaf  bread,  or  leavened  Graham  bread, 
two  or  three  days  old,  and  slice  it  thin;  toast  slowly  to  an 
even  browriy  leaving  the  bread  free  from  moisture,  and  with 
no  burnt  edge&    It  should  be  eaten  dry. 

Potato  Soup.+ 

Wash  and  pare  two  or  three  potatoes  of  medium  size; 
they  must  be  of  good  quality,  and  not  the  least  bit  sun- 
burnt; quarter,  or  cut  in  thick  pieces,  but  do  not  slice  them. 
Drop  into  a  pot  containing  one  quart  of  boiling  water, 
cover,  and  cook  fast  thirty  to  forty  minutes,  stirring  fre- 
quently to  break  up  the  lumps.  If  in  that  time  the  water 
has  thickened  sufficiently,  strain  through  a  fine  colander, 
and  serve  warm.  But  if  after  boiling  the  soup  should  be 
too  thin,  fikim  out  the  lumps,  mash  fine,  and  return  to  the 
kettle;  boil  a  few  minutes  longer,  and  then  strain.  If 
wanted  on  short  notice,  slice  thex)otatoes  as  thin  as  possible, 
and  hoil  rapidly  twenty  minutes,  with  occasional  stirring. 
Then  strain,  and  serve. 
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Dbied  Peach  Soup. 

Look  over,  trim,  and  waah  carefully  a  handful  or  two  of 
good  peaches ;  then  put  them  in  a  porcelain  kettle,  add 
enough  boiling  water  to  make  them  quite  juicy,  and  stew 
moderately  till  tender.  Bemoye  from  the  fire  as  soon  aa 
done.  If  there  is  not  sufficient  juice  at  the  last»  or  if  what 
there  is  looks  dark  and  tastes  strong,  add  a  little  boiling 
water.  If  the  soup  is  not  wanted  immediately,  set  the  fruit 
away  till  cold.  When  ready  to  make,  take  a  cup  one-third 
full  of  cooked  peaches,  and  fill  it  with  the  juice;  put  this 
into  a  small  fruit-kettle  or  tin  basin,  and  set  it  on  the  stove. 
Then  add  nearly  as  much  boiling  water  as  there  is  juice; 
make  a  little  thickening  by  miiriTig  a  teaspoonful  of  flour 
with  two  tablespoonfuls  of  cold  milk  or  water,  and  stir  it 
in.  After  the  soup  begins  to  boQ,  cook  five  minutes ;  then 
cool  to  about  blood  heat,  and  serve. 

FOODS  FOE  INFAOTS. 

The  best  food  for  a  babe  is  its  mother's  milk,  provided 
she  is  in  good  health.  When  the  mother  can  not  nurse  her 
child,  the  best  substitute  is  a  healthy  wet-nurse.  If  the  lat- 
ter is  not  to  be  obtained,  take  the  milk  of  one  cow,  in 
healthy  condition  and  properly  fed;  avoid  that  of  any  ani* 
mal  fed  on  slops  or  swUls,  as  it  is  not  only  injurious  to  the 
child,  but  actually  poisonous.  For  the  new-bom  babe,  get 
if  possible  the  milk  of  a/resA  cow;  and  at  all  times  let  the 
age  of  the  calf  correspond  very  nearly  to  that  of  the  child. 
The  milk  should  be  given  as  it  comes  from  the  cow  (the 
newer,  the  better),  undiluted  with  water,  and  without 
sweetening;  if  cold,  it  must  be  warmed  to  blood  heat. 
When  cow's  mUk  can  not  be  had,  goafs  will  answer,  pro- 
vided the  animal  is  well  fed,  and  healthy.  If  the  infant 
takes  the  bottle,  always  have  hoo  on  hand,  so  that  one  can 
be  cleansed  and  sweetened,  while  the  other  is  filled.    The 
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Uaok  rabber  nipple  is  said  to  be.  better  for  the  child  than 
the  white. 

If  milk  of  good  quality  can  not  be  secured,  then  make  a 
gruel  of  either  oat  or  wheat  meal;  the  grain  should  of 
course  be  the  very  best,  well  cleaned,  and  properly  ground. 
The  meal  too  must  be  fresh,  and  not  very  coarse;  prepare 
according  to  the  recipes  already  given,  only  make  the  gruel 
a  little  thinner,  and  cook  nearly  twice  as  long;  strain  care* 
fully. 

Never  give  to  a  babe  arrow-root,  white  crackers,  or  other 
concentrated  foods;  these  produce  constipation,  and  other 
derangements  of  the  alimentary  canaL  Most  of  the  arti- 
ficial foods  that  are  manufactured  especially  for  infants, 
tend  to  constipate.  When  there  is  that  condition  of  the 
bowels,  it  is  often  corrected  by  giving  a  little  of  the  juice 
of  ripe  cooked  fruits,  as  strawberries^  apples,  peaches, 
grapesi,  etc ;  the  juice  of  cooked  dried  fruits,  as  apples^ 
peaches  or  prunes^  may  also  be  given. 

As  the  child  growei,  and  the  bones  and  teeth  develop,  it  is 
a  good  plan,  where  it  is  '^  raised  by  hand,"  to  give  milk  and 
oat  meal  gruel  mixed,  half  and  half.  Bice  cooked  soft  and 
mixed  with  milk,  is  also  good. 

Many  young  children  die  annually  in  our  cities  from 
being  fed  on  bwHI  milk,  and  the  milk  of  slop-fed  cows;  and 
many  persons  of  all  ages  die  from  eating  fruits  and  vege- 
tables that  are  stala  Not  a  few  nursing  children  are  killed 
indirectly,  by  the  same  things;  the  mother  eats  the  stale 
material,  and  the  child  suffers  from  ii  Another  cause  of 
sickness  among  children,  is  overfeeding.  A  young  infant, 
whether  it  nurses  or  takes  the  bottle,  does  not  require  to 
be  fed  oftener  than  once  in  two  or  three  hours — some  say 
a  longer  time;  and  after  it  is  three  months  old,  once  in  four 
or  five  hours  is  sufficient.  Nursing  frequently  through  the 
night,  is  a  bad  practice,  both  for  mother  and  child.  It  is 
indeed  questionable  whether  a  babe  that  nurses  the  last 
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thing  at  nigbt,  really  needs  anything  mare  until  morning. 
The  truth  is,  more  children  die  from  overfeeding,  than  from 
defective  nutrition. 

PBESEBYINa  FRUITS  AND  YEGETABLES. 

Fruits  and  vegetables  may  be  preserved  hygienically  by 
drying,  by  refrigeration,  and  by  canning;  and  recently,  a 
process  which  may  be  called  evaporation,  has  been  applied 
to  fruit  juice  in  the  maldng  of  jelly. 

DsTiNa  Fbuhb. 

In  the  drying  of  fmits,  much  of  their  fine  flavor  escapes 
by  evaporation;  and  that  method  is  of  course  the  best, 
which,  while  it  most  facilitates  the  drying  process,  is  least 
wasteful  of  their  natural  juicea  What  is  known  as  ''Bos- 
well's  Heater  and  Drier,"  is  constructed  with  this  idea  in 
view;  and  the  fruit  dried  in  it  is  said  to  be  almost  as  fine  in 
flavor  as  when  gathered  from  the  tree.  The  ''Alden"  proc* 
ess  is  also  recommended;  it  certainly  does  its  work  rapidly, 
and  the  apples  look  weU.  But  it  has  been  questioned 
whether  their  flavor  is  perfectly  preserved ;  whether  in 
slicing  them  so  exceedingly  thin,  a  large  x>er  cent,  of  it  may 
not  be  lost  by  evaporation,  and  the  fruit  rendered  insipid. 
On  the  other  hand,  that  dried  wholly  in  the  sunshine  is 
cured  so  slowly,  and  is  so  much  exposed  to  currents  of  air, 
that  it  loses  by  long-continued  evaporation,  much  of  its 
nutritive  value.  A  good  plan  with  soft,  juicy  fruit,  is  to  set 
it  into  a  hot  oven,  and  heat  through  before  putting  it  in  the 
sunshine.  This  starts  the  juice,  and  a  film  forms  on  the 
surface  of  it,  which  holds  in  solution  the  nutrient  particles 
until  they  are  absorbed  in  the  more  solid  meshes  of  the 
fruit.  Peaches  dried  in  this  way  are  very  rich,  and  fine- 
flavored. 

Small  fmits,  as  berries,  cherries,  etc,  are  good  dried  in 
{he  following  way:  Put  them  on  old  plates  or  earthen  pie** 
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pans,  erprinkle  a  little  sugar  oyer,  and  set  in  the  oven  till 
fairly  heated  through;  then  finish  around  the  stove,  or  on 
shelves  above  it.  As  the  drying  proceeds,  stir  occasionally, 
and  let  the  juices  that  have  escaped  be  reabsorbed.  If 
there  is  a  hot  sun,  the  fruit  after  it  is  heated  in  the  oven, 
may  be  set  outside  to  dry  under  fine  wire  screens,  which 
will  keep  fiies  and  other  insects  from  it  AU  fruit  that  is 
dried  in  the  open  air,  should  be  thoroughly  heated  before  it 
is  packed  away ;  this  will  prevent  it  from  getting  wormy. 
Apples  that  are  tart  enough  to  cook  to  pieces  and  make  a 
smooth  sauce,  may  be  stewed  in  as  little  water  as  possible, 
then  spread  on  plates,  and  dried  in  an  oven  or  dry-^house. 
When  soaked,  make  into  pies,  or  use  for  sauce.  Peaches 
and  other  pulpy  fruits,  can  be  dried  in  the  same  way. 

None  but  the  best  quality  of  fruit  should  be  reserved  for 
drying,  and  it  should  not  be  overripe. 

DBTnra  YEaBTABLEEL 

Some  vegetables  are  very  good  gathered  while  green,  and 
dried  for  winter  use;  among  these  are  garden  peas,  Lima 
beans,  and  other  sheU  beans.  They  must  be  gathered  and 
dried  before  they  begin  to  ripen— or  when  they  are  just 
right  for  the  table.  Peas  especially,  if  too  ripe,  lose  their 
sweetness  and  fine  flavor. 

Green  com  is  excellent  dried  as  follows:  Take  ears  that 
are  young  and  tender,  either  the  evergreen,  or  the  white  (or 
yellow)  flint;  boil  ten  minutes,  or  until  the  milk  sets;  then 
split  the  grains  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  scrape  out  the  com, 
leaving  the  hulls  on  the  cob.  Spread  it  on  plates,  and  dry, 
either  in  an  oven  or  dry-house,  or  in  the  hot  sun;  stir  well 
from  time  to  time.  Be  sure  it  does  not  sour  in  the  process; 
when  dried  in  the  sun,  a  good  plan  is  to  set  the  com, 
already  scraped  out,  into  a  pretty  hot  oven,  and  scald  or 
'*  cook  "it  before  finishing  out  of  door&  To  prevent  its 
getting  wormy,  heat  thoroughly  before  putting  it  away;  this 
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will  kill  the  ova^  that  may  have  been  deposited  by  flies.  Lu- 
mediately  after  heating,  put  it  where  the  flies  can  not  touch 
it.  You  can  tie  it  securely  in  paper  baga^  and  hang  in  a  dry, 
dark  place;  or  you  may  put  it  into  stone  jars,  fllUng  them 
-within  an  inch  of  the  top,  and  then  tie  oyer  each  a  paper  or 
doth,  free  from  holes,  and  tightly  stretched. 

Com  may  also  be  prepared  for  drying  in  this  way:  With 
a  thin  Bhai  kBif  e  iave  off  the  tip^  of  the  giL.  and 
throw  them  away;  then  slice  yery  thin,  until  three-fourths 
of  the  com  is  remoyed  from  the  cob,  and  scrape  out 
the  remainder  with  a  dull  knife;  this  leayes  the  harsher 
part  of  the  hull  on  the  cob.  Put  the  com  in  pans^  and  dry 
as  before. 

Sweet  potatoes  are  sometimes  dried  for  winter  use  as 
follows:  First  boil  them  in  yery  little  water,  or  steam  until 
tender;  remoye  the  skins  with  any  defects,  slice  rather  thin, 
and  dry  in  an  oyen  or  dry-house. 

Pumpkins  are  dried  for  pies  in  winter,  in  the  following 
manner:  Prepare  and  stew,  as  in  the  recipe  heretofore  giyen, 
until  a  smooth  sauce  is  made;  it  should  be  pretty  dry  when 
done.  Then  spread  eyenly  in  rather  a  thin  sheet,  on  a 
smooth  board.  Dry  before  a  fire,  or  in  the  hot  sun.  It 
must  be  soaked  oyer  night  in  a  little  water,  before  using. 
Pumpkins  of  fine  texture  and  thoroughly  ripe,  are  some- 
times simply  cut  in  slices,  and  dried  the  same  as  apples; 
when  you  make  into  pies,  soak  the  dried  pieces  oyer  night 
in  just  enough  water  to  coyer  them;  then  mash  fine  before 
mining  the  batter. 

EyAPOR^TiNa  Fkuit  Juicbb. 

This  is  a  new  process,  but  one  that  deseryes  the  attention 
of  hygienists.  If  by  rapidly  eyaporating  the  more  watery 
portions,  we  can  preserye  the  juices  of  fruits  with  all  their 
delicate  flayors,  and  make  them  ayailable  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  it  is  indeed  a  most  yaluable  art,  and  one  that 
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shotild  be  better  tmderstood.  The  f oQowing  extract^  clipped 
from  a  daily  paper  and  taiken  from  the  New  York  Journal 
of  Commerce^  is  evidently  a  mere  fragment  of  an  article  on 
this  subject: 

''As  the  juice  ran  fresh  from  the  apples,  before  it  could 
begin  to  ferment,  it  was  conducted  in  a  pipe  to  a  large  open 
eyaporating-pan  oyer  a  rude  brick  furnace.  The  cider 
flowed  steadily  in  a  stream  into  one  end  of  the  pan,  which 
was  some  ten  or  twelve  feet  long,  meandering  through  the 
compartments;  it  boiled  as  it  progressed,  and  foamed  up 
at  the  further  end,  where  it  was  drawn  off  and  poured  into 
dean  new  wooden  tubs  and  pails  (made  on  the  spot),  and 
became  a  dear,  solid  daret-colored  jelly,  without  addition 
of  sugar  or  anything  else.  It  is  a  method  of  utilizing  dder, 
reducing  it  to  a  form  which  well  repays  long  transportation 
to  market;  and  it  adds  to  the  dty  table  a  luxury  fuUy  equal 
to  expensive  jellies,  at  a  very  low  price.  The  jelly  is  sold 
at  the  factory  for  about  a  dollar  a  gallon  in  the  package. 
This  is  a  simpler,  cheaper,  and  more  remimerative,  as  well 
as  more  useful  product  of  apples,  than  dder  brandy;  and  I 
marvel  now  at  the  orchards  loaded  with  fruit,  which  I  saw 
two  years  ago,  and  this  year  in  New  Hampshire,  rotting 
ungathered  because  it  would  not  pay  to  pick  them.  They 
told  me  at  this  dder-mill,  that  they  were  paying  eight  to 
twdve  cents  a  bushel  for  apples  delivered  at  the  milL  The 
most  accessible  railway  station  is  eighteen  miles  distant,  at 
Shdbnme  Falls,  in  Massachusetts.  I  recommend  apple 
jelly,  made  without  sugar  or  gelatine,  as  a  capital  addition 
to  good  mutton." 

A  process  similar  to  this,  if  not  identical  with  it^  is  that 
already  described  in  the  making  of  an  artdde  called  ''Po- 
marius,"  under  the  head  of  Fruits  and  Fruit  Juice&  By 
this  process  it  would  seem  that  making  fruit  jellies  without 
the  addition  of  sugar,  is  not  only  possible,  but  (in  the  near 
future  certainly)  practicable. 
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Refbigebatiok. 

Fruits  and  vegetables  can  be  kept  for  a  long  time  in  a 
room  attached  to  an  ice-bouse,  where  the  temperature  will 
not  rise  above  or  fall  below  forty  degrees,  Fahrenheit  The 
passage  leading  to  it  should  have  two  or  more  doors  to  ex- 
clude the  external  air. 

But  the  method  of  preserving  which  is  most  resorted  to, 
because  it  is  within  the  reach  of  all,  is  that  of  sealing  in 
air-tight  jars  or  cans.  Fruits,  vegetables,  and  even  meats; 
are  perfectly  kept  in  this  way. 

CANNING  FRUITS,  ETa+ 

.  By  this  process,  fruits  of  aU  kinds  may  be  preserved 
with  or  without  sugar,  by  simply  stewing  them,  and  sealing, 
boiling  hot,  in  tin  or  glass  cans  from  which  the  air  has  been 
exdnded.  They  will  keep  a  year  in  good  condition,  losing 
very  little  of  their  fine  flavor. 

GeNEBAL   DiBEOnOKS. 

A  day  or  two  before  you  commence  canning  for  the  sea* 
son,  look  over  all  the  jars,*  covers,  etc,  and  see  that  they 
are  clean  and  in  order.  If  the  kettles,  colander,  funnel  and 
other  utensils  have  given  out,  they  must  be  replaced  with 
new  one&  And  if  some  of  the  jars  require  sealing-wax, 
have  that  on  hand,  together  with  a  supply  of  dean  tin 
covers,  and  the  wires  that  hold  them  in  place.  If  bottles 
are  to  be  used,  look  to  the  corks;  see  that  they  fit  well,  and 
are  all  clean.  Select  kettles  that  are  the  right  size  for  your 
stove,  and  well  made;  the  porcelain-lined  are  best;  those 
made  of  granitized  iron  will  answer,  though  they  are  so 
thin  that  the  fruit  is  apt  to  scorch  in  the  bottom.  Lids 
made  of  this  material  are  better  than  tin,  as  they  do  not 


*  The  tenns,  **  can^**  and  **)ar,''  are  iiaad  faitorchangeably. 
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corrode.  You  will  need  a  f  uimel  and  dipper  of  Hie  same 
ware;  or  the  latter  may  be  porcelain. 

Do  not  use  cans  made  of  tin;  acid  fruits  corrode  it,  and 
ore  poisoned  by  it.  Besides,  much  of  the  tin  now  made 
contains  large  quantities  of  lead;  and  this  being  easily  cor- 
roded is  doubly  poisonoua  Even  stone  ware  is  not  to  be 
relied  on;  its  surface  is  usually  full  of  small  holes,  render- 
ing it  porous;  and  a  great  deal  of  this  ware  is  lined  with 
lead-glaze,  rendering  its  use  dangerous.  Good  glass  jars 
are  the  best,  and  in  the  end  the  cheapest;  the  "  Mason," 
the  ''  Hero,"  and  the  ^'  Qem,"  have  all  been  used;  the  Mason 
especially,  has  been  a  great  favorite;  but  some  of  recent 
make  are  not  to  be  compared  with  the  older  jars;  the  glass 
is  thin  and  poor,  and  some  of  the  covers  fit  badly,  owing  to 
the  defective  finish  of  the  can& 

The  best  material  for  covers,  as  well  as  jars,  is  glass;  if 
they  are  made  of  zinc,  they  should  be  porcelain-lined. 
The  jars,  to  be  well  made^  should  be  of  good  glass,  uniform 
in  thickness,  and  of  sufficient  weight;  the  covers  also  should 
be  x>erfectiy  fitted.  When  the  fruit  is  emptied  from  the 
cans,  the  covers  and  rubbers  should  be  carefully  washed, 
dried,  and  put  away  for  another  season;  the  rubbers  ought 
not  to  stand  in  very  hot  water,  as  it  spoils  them.  Zinc 
covers  that  have  been  used,  must  be  rubbed  with  sapoHo 
and  water  iiU  dean  and  smooth,  and  then  thoroughly  rinsed 
and  dried.  Any  cans  to  which  covers  can  not  be  perf  ectiy 
fitted,  should  be  set  aside;  you  can  sometimes  fill  them  for 
temporary  use,  in  case  you  run  short  of  good  ones.  If  tin 
cans  are  used,  the  fruit  should  all  be  emptied  out,  immedi- 
ately after  they  are  opened;  for  as  soon  as  the  air  reaches  the 
inside^  the  contents  wiQ  be  more  or  less  affected  by  the  metaL 

In  preparing  for  canning  put  the  fruit  over  the  fire,  and 
while  it  is  coming  to  a  boil  bring  the  jars,  covers,  rubbers, 
dipper,  funnel,  etc.,  and  lay  them  on  the  table;  bring  also 
a  wooden  paddle,  silver  spoon,  small  dish  for  emptyings^ 
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cloths  for  drying,  and  a  wide  tin  basin  to  set  the  cans  in 
while  filling.  Place  all  on  a  table  near  the  stove,  and  have 
plenty  of  hot  water  ready. 

The  following  method  of  filling  is  a  good  one,  and  it  has 
the  merit  of  breaking  no  jars:  When  the  fruit  is  sufficiently 
cooked,  take  the  wide  tin  basin,  set  it  as  near  the  stove  as 
possible  (either  on  the  stoYe-hearlJi,  or  on  a  table  near  at 
hand),  and  fill  it,  say  one-third  full  of  very  hot,  but  not 
boiling  water;  too  hot  to  hold  the  hand  in.  Then  introduce 
a  can  sidewise,  roll  it  over  and  over  quickly  in  the  water, 
and  set  it  right  side  up  in  the  basin,  with  the  water  in  and 
around  ii  Introduce  another  can  in  the  same  way,  and 
continue  the  process  till  the  bottom  of  the  basin  is  nearly 
covered;  it  will  hold  perhaps  four  jars.  Drop  the  covers 
also  into  a  basin  of  very  hot  water.  Now,  the  kettle  of 
boiling  fruit  being  at  hand,  turn  down  one  of  the  jars  in 
the  basin  of  hot  water,  roll  it  over  quickly,  empty  it,  and 
adjust  the  funnel,  which  should  be  small  enough  to  fit  into 
its  moutL  Then  with  a  dipper  pour  in,  rather  slowly  at 
first,  a  little  of  the  syrup;  follow  with  the  fruit,  until  you 
have  filled  the  jar;  see  if  there  are  any  air-bubbles  entan- 
gled in  the  meshes  of  the  fruit.  If  so,  dip  the  silver  spoon 
into  the  hot  mass  in  the  kettle,  and  then  introduce  it  down 
the  sides  of  the  jar  and  through  its  contents,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  let  out  the  air;  if  when  the  latter  escapes  the 
fruit  has  settled  preceptibly,  add  a  little  juice,  until  the  jar 
is  almost  brimming.  This  done,  wipe  the  moisture  from 
the  top  of  the  can,  and  place  the  elastic  on  smoothly;  then 
lift  a  cover  from  the  basin  of  hot  water  near  by,  dry  it,  and 
screw  it  on  till  it  clasps  the  rubber  tightly  all  around.  Do 
all  this  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it — or  at  any  rate, 
as  quickly  as  possible.  If  there  are  any  doubts  about  the 
jar  being  air-tight,  turn  it  upside  down,  and  see  if  bubbles 
rise  through  the  fruit  If  the  rubbers  are  old  and  stiff,  dip 
them  into  hot  water  and  then  out^  wiping  dry  before  using. 
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Now  set  the  jar  to  one  side,  and  proceed  to  fill  another;  if 
you  liaye  an  assistant,  let  her  adjust  the  rubber  and  cover 
while  jou  fill  the  next  After  the  jars  are  cool  enough  to 
handle,  screw  the  tops  again;  and  when  fully  cold,  give  them 
another  twist  Indeed,  the  best  plan  is  to  let  them  stand 
at  least  twenty-four  hours,  and  tighten  from  time  to  time. 
Last  of  all,  wipe  them  dean  with  a  damp  cloth,  and  set 
away  in  a  dark  closet;  or  if  you  have  no  dark  place,  wrap 
each  can  in  brown  paper,  to  exclude  the  light;  the  cooler 
the  place  the  better,  provided  the  fruit  does  not  freeze. 
Examine  it  carefully,  every  few  days  for  the  first  two  or 
three  weeks,  and  occasionally  afterward,  to  see  if  it  is 
keeping  well.  If  mould  appears,  the  can  should  be  opened 
and  the  fruit  used,  care  being  taken  to  remove  the  mouldy 
portion. 

A  plan  that  is  said  to  be  perfect  (and  it  is  easier,  certain- 
ly, than  the  one  just  given),  is  the  following :  Wring  a  loose 
crash  towel  out  of  warm  or  tepid  water,  leaving  it  pretty 
wet ;  fold  it  several  thicknesses,  and  either  lay  it  in  the 
bottom  of  an  empty  basin,  or  on  the  comer  of  the  table, 
dose  to  the  frait-ketQe.  Place  the  jar  on  the  folded  towel, 
adjust  the  funnel  to  its  mouth,  and  then  put  into  the  can  a 
long  silver  spoon  which  has  just  been  dipped  into  tepid 
water ;  proceed  to  fill  with  the  fruit,  pouring  it  in  slowly  at 
first  When  the  jar  is  full  wipe  off  the  moisture,  adjust  the 
rubber,  and  then  put  on  the  cover  as  before.  Some  fill 
without  the  spoon,  relying  simply  on  the  wet  towel ;  but  it 
is  »tfer  to  use  the  former,  as  it  is  a  good  medium  for  con* 
duoting  and  diffusing  the  heat  An  iron  spoon  would  do 
just  as  well,  if  it  did  not  discolor  the  fruit ;  some  use  a  wire 
or  knitting-needle. 

A  very  good  plan  when  one  has  the  proper  appliances,  is 
to  fill  the  cans  with  fruity  adding  water  to  make  it  snffi- 
eiently  juicy ;  then  heat  with  steam  to  thoroughly  expel  the  ^ 
air,  and  seal 
11 
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Bealdeg  with  Wax. 

Frnii  can  be  kepi  p^iectly  in  ^am  jam,  sealed  with 
.the  latter  is  nanafly  made  bj  melting  xoflin  with  a  htftle 
heea-wax,  and  a  very  little  beef  taUow.  The  f dkywing  aie 
aoid  to  be  good  proportiona :  One  pound  rosin,  two  oimoes 
bees-wax,  and  one  and  a  half  oonoes  tallow,  melted  to- 
gether. When  the  cans  are  ready  to  fiD,  melt  the  wax,  but 
do  not  heat  it  Tery  hot ;  dip  in  the  fmit^  wipe  the  moisture 
from  the  top  of  each  jar,  and  pat  on  the  corer ;  then  slip  a 
wire  (bent  for  the  purpose)  over  the  top  to  keep  the  oorer 
in  place,  and  ponr  in  enough  wax  to  fill  the  groove  even 
fnlL 

If  bottles  are  nsed,  or  jars  with  small  months,  pot  in  well- 
fitting  corks  softened  by  dipping  into  hot  water;  force 
them  down  securely,  and  cover  well  with  wax ;  if  air-bab- 
bles form  in  it  puncture  them,  and  fill  the  cavities  with 
more  wax*  You  will  need  to  inspect  the  tops  closely,  until 
the  wax  is  nearly  or  quite  cold. 

Special  Dxbbctiosb. 

Under  the  head  of  ''Fruits  and  Fruit  Juices,"  the  reader 
will  find  details  for  preparing  fruits  of  all  kinds^  either  for 
stewing  or  canning.  There  is  also  a  table  given,  showing 
the  relative  proportions,  by  measurement^  of  sugar  (where 
any  is  used),  cold  water,  and  fruit — ^the  latter  as  prepared 
for  the  kettle.  By  a  ''  cup  "  is  meant  half  a  -pmt  The  pro- 
portions given  may  not  suit  all  tastes,  nor  all  latiiudeg,  as 
fruits  vary  with  the  climate,  both  in  juiciness  and  sweetr 
ness.  However,  the  rules  here  given  will  serve  at  least  as  a 
guide ;  and  it  will  be  an  easy  matter  to  adjust  the  quanti- 
ties after  one  or  two  trials.  Bemember  always  to  heat  or 
siew  the  fruit  skndy. 

For  convenient  reference^serviceable  to  those  who  al- 
ready tmderstand  the  details  of  putting  up  fnut— the  fol- 
lowing bare  outline  is  given  t 
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Apples. — ^Take  for  oaiming,  apples  that  hare  a  fine  sab- 
acid  flavor ;  then  quarter  and  core,  or  cut  into  eighths,  add 
cold  water  enough  to  make  them  sufficienUj  juicy,  and  cook 
slowlj  till  soft ;  the  pieces  should  not  be  broken.  Prepare 
sweet  apples  and  quinces  in  the  same  way,  except  that  you 
start  the  quinces  j^rs^,  half  cooking  them  before  the  apples 
are  added.    Can  in  glass. 

Peaches. — Select  fine  fruity  not  too  ripe ;  it  should  be 
firm  to  the  touch.  Pare  thin,  remove  the  pits  provided 
the  peaches  are  not  clingstones,  and  allow  about  one  quart 
of  cold  water  (less  for  very  juicy  fruit)  to  siz  quarts  of 
peaches,  prepared  and  cut ;  bring  slowly  to  a  boil  and  caiL 
Bosy  ^dings"  canned  with  the  stones  in,  make  the  best 
sauce. 

Peab& — ^Ihe  Bartlett  or  other  tart  varieiy  is  best  for  can- 
ning; remove  the  paring  with  a  very  thin  knife,  cut  in 
halves,  and  take  out  the  cores.  Then  add  about  one  quart 
cold  water  to  seven  quarts  of  cut  fruit,  bring  slowly  to  a 
boil,  and  set  bacR  where  the  kettle  will  simmer  gently, 
nearly  or  quite  an  hour;  then  dip  into  can&  Keep  the 
pieces  as  whole  as  possible. 

Plumb. — ^For  damsons,  allow  five  pints  cold  water  to  six 
quarts  of  fruit ;  cook  slowly,  and  when  they  come  to  a  boil, 
skim ;  then  add  two  cups  of  sugar,  cook  five  to  eight  min- 
utes, and  put  into  glass  cans. 

Green  or  blue  gages  require  less  water  and  sugar  than 
the  damsons,  and  scarcely  any  cooking ;  three  pints  water 
and  one  cup  of  sugar  for  six  quarts  of  fruit,  would  be 
enough.  The  plums  must  be  rather  hard ;  if  b^;inning  to 
soften,  they  will  fall  to  pieces. 

Qbapeb. — ^Take  about  one-third  as  much  cdd  water  as  there 
are  grapes  picked  from  the  stems — or  two  quarts  water  to 
six  quarts  fruit ;  bring  slowly  to  a  boil,  skim,  and  cook  or 
simmer  five  to  eight  minutes ;  then  can. 

Gbapb  Juicis. — ^Add  one-third  as  much  odd  water  as  you 
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haye  of  sbipped  grapes ;  for  an  ordinary  kettle,  take  two 
quarts  water  and  six  quarts  froit  Bring  slowly  to  a  boil, 
then  skim,  and  strain  throogh  a  cheese-cloth ;  or  an  ordi- 
nary floorHEttck  will  answer.  Or  you  may  nib  as  much  of 
the  pulp  as  possible  through  an  earthen  (or  granitized  iron) 
colander,  if  yeu  have  one ;  then  squeeze  the  remainder 
through  a  doth.  Heat  again  slowly  to  a  boil,  and  put  into 
glass  cans  or  bottle&  Much  cooking  or  a  hot  fire,  darkens 
the  juice. 

Stbawbsbbies. — ^Wash  quickly  (in  a  colander),  if  the  berries 
require  it ;  remove  the  caps,  and  stew  slowly,  allowing  one 
quart  of  cold  water  to  five  quarts  of  fruit,  ready  for  the 
kettle.  Take  off  the  scum  as  it  rises,  and  then  add  two- 
thirds  of  a  cup  of  sugar — ^less,  if  the  berries  are  pretty  ripe; 
and  some  use  none  at  ailL  Simmer  slowly  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes ;  then  put  the  fruit  into  glass  cans,  carefully  remove 
the  air-bubbles  by  passing  a  silver  spoon  through  ihe  heated 
mass,  and  seal  securely  with  wax.  Further  directions  for 
canning  this  fruit  will  be  given  on  another  page. 

Stbawbebbt  Juice. — ^Prepare  the  fruit,  add  the  water  as 
above,  and  heat  to  a  boil ;  then  skim,  and  cook  slowly  five 
to  eight  minute&  Strain  through  a  coarse  doth,  add  the 
sugar,  and  heat  again  to  boiling.  Put  the  juice  into  cans 
or  bottles,  and  seal 

CuBRAKTS. — ^Wash  in  a  colander,  strip  the  currants  from 
the  stems,  and  add  three  quarts  of  cold  water  to  five  quarts 
of  the  prepared  fruit.  Heat  slowly  to  a  boil,  skim,  and  stir 
in  a  cup  of  sugar ;  heat  again  rather  slowly,  till  the  mass  is 
boiling  hat,  and  then  can  in  glass. 

CuBBAin^  JuioE. — ^Prepare  and  stew  the  same  as  the  last 
(three  quarto  water  to  five  quarts  stripped  currants),  and 
after  flkimming  strain  through  a  doth ;  then  add  a  cup  of 
sugar,  heat  again  to  boiUng,  not  too  rapidly,  and  put  into 
glass  cans  or  bottle& 

BAsraBBBUB. — ^For  Uack  caps,  allow  five  pints  of  cold 
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water  to  five  quarts  of  fruit ;  heat  to  a  boil,  ddin,  and  add 
half  a  xmp  of  sugar.  Oook  slowly  fiye  minutes,  aud  dip 
into  glass  cans. 

Bed  raspberries  require  less  water,  and  a  little  more  sugar; 
two  quarts  of  water  and  two-thirds  of  a  cup  of  sugar  to 
five  quarts  of  the  fruii 

Easpberbieb  aub  Cubbakts. — ^Take  one  quart  of  currants 
stripped  from  the  stems»  and  four  quarts  of  blackcaps ;  add 
five  pints  of  cold  water,  and  heat  to  a  boH  19dm,  add  half 
a  cup  of  sugar,  and  cook  slowly  five  minutes ;  then  can  in 
glas& 

Rasfberbt  aub  Cubbant  Juioe. — ^Prepare  as  above,  except 
to  strain  through  a  doth  before  adding  the  sugar ;  then 
heat  to  a  boil,  and  seal  in  glass  cans  or  bottles. 

Blaoebebbieb. — ^To  five  quarts  of  berries  add  three  pints 
cold  water,  and  bring  to  a  boil ;  then  skim,  stir  in  three- 
fourths  of  a  cup  of  sugar,  heat  again  slowly,  and  put  into 
glass  cans. 

Blaokbebby  Juice. — ^Ptepare  as  in  the  last,  straining 
through  a  cloth  before  the  sugar  is  added ;  then  heat  again 
to  boiling,  and  seal  in  glass  cans  or  bottles. 

GkxxaoEBBBBiEa. — Select  berries  that  are  turning  red,  but 
not/tifiy  ripe ;  wash  well,  remove  the  stems  and  blossoms^ 
and  allow  two  quarts  of  cold  water  to  six  quarts  of  fruit 
Heat  to  a  boil,  skim,  and  add  two  cups  of  sugar ;  cook 
slowly  five  to  eight  minutes^  then  dip  into  glass  cans  and 
seaL 

GoosEBEBBT  JuiGE. — Ncver  mind  the  stems  and  blossoms  ; 
wash  well,  and  stew  the  same  as  the  last,  except  that  you 
strain  through  a  coarse  doth  or  colander  before  the  sugar 
is  added ;  then  heat  again  to  boiling,  and  fill  the  jars ; 
these  must  be  glasa  Or — a  better  way — ^you  may  sweeten 
and  can  the  berries  if  you  like,  and  strain  when  they  are 
opened  ;  yon  can  then  press  them  through  an  ordinary  tin 
colander,  as  the  cold  fruit  does  not  corrode  it 
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Mat  Cherbieb. — ^Waah  the  cherries  in  a  colander,  drain 
well,  and  stew,  rejecting  any  that  are  decayed  or  wormy. 
If  you  want  the  fruit  for  temporary  use,  you  may  leave  in 
the  seeds ;  then,  to  five  quarts  of  stemmed  cherries  allow 
three  pints  of  cold  water,  and  two-thirds  of  a  cup  of  sugar. 
If  the  fruit  is  very  juicy  take  less  water  by  about  one-third. 
Or  if  intended  for  winter  use,  remove  the  seeds,  and  take 
three  pints  of  water  to  five  quarts  of  seeded  cherries  ;  bring 
slowly  to  a  boil,  and  skim  if  necessary.  Then  stir  in  one 
cup  of  sugar,  and  as  soon  as  the  mass  is  thoroughly  heated 
seal  in  glass  can&  Too  much  cooking  destroys  the  flavor 
of  the  cherries. 

MoBELLo  Chebbies. — ^Wash,  stem,  and  look  over  carefully, 
leaving  in  the  seeds ;  the  knotty  cherries  may  be  pitted,  and 
either  canned  separately  or  stewed  for  sauce.  To  five 
quarts  of  stemmed  fruit  allow  two  quarts  of  cold  water ; 
then  bring  to  a  boil,  and  skim.  Stir  in  one  cup  of  sugar, 
heat  again  to  boiling,  and  fill  the  cans ;  these  must  be  glass. 
If  put  up  for  pies,  allow  two  quarts  of  water  to  five  quarts 
of  seeded  cherries,  and  add  nearly  two  cups  of  sugar. 

Cbakbebbies. — ^Pick  out  the  very  soft  berries,  and  all  that 
are  affected  with  *'dry  rot."  After  washing,  allow  three 
pints  of  cold  water  to  two  quarts  of  fruit.  Stew  very 
slowly  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes,  skimming  well ;  then  add 
one  cup  of  sugar,  cook  a  moment  longer,  and  put  into  glass 
cans.  When  you  open,  strain  through  a  colander  to  remove 
the  skina  You  may  strain  before  sealing,  if  you  like  ;  but 
in  this  case  use  an  earthen  colander,  or  a  coarse  doth  ;  the 
hot  juice  will  corrode  tin.  If  the  berries  are  very  ripe, 
allow  a  little  more  water,  and  less  sugar. 

Stbawbkbrtks. — ^How  best  to  Can. 

Strawberries  are  thought  to  be  more  difficult  to  keep 
when  canned  than  almost  any  other  fruit ;  and  it  has  puz- 
zled many  to  understand  just  why  they  should  give  so 
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much  trouble.  It  is  believed,  howeyer,  that  the  mystery  is 
at  last  solved  ;  and  that  the  whole  difficulty — after  reason- 
able care  in  exduding  the  air-bubbles— comes  from  the  fact 
that  the  berries  (in  the  cans  that  spoil)  rise  above  the  juice 
which  should  cover  them,  and  begin  to  mould  in  consequence 
of  the  small  partides  of  air  confined  in  their  meshes.  The 
proper  thing  to  do  in  this  case  is  to  keep  watch  of  the  cans, 
and  as  the  fruit  rises  shake  it  down  into  the  liquid  contents 
below ;  in  other  words,  saturate  the  berries  with  the  juice, 
untn  they  sink  to  the  bottom  by  their  own  weight ;  then 
they  will  be  found  to  keep,  without  further  difficulty. 
Should  any  can  be  neglected  too  long,  and  mould  begin  to 
form  on  the  surface,  it  must  be  opened  at  once,  and  the  fruit 
used  before  it  is  further  affected. 

A  lady  who  cans  strawberries  every  year,  and  whose  au- 
thority must  be  heeded,  inasmuch  as  she  has  never  lost  a 
jar,  gives  the  following  directions,  founded  on  her  own  ex- 
perience : 

^'Have  good  sound  berries,  put  in  water  to  make  them 
quite  juicy,  and  when  they  begin  to  boil  skim  off  the  fi'oth. 
Cook  a  few  minutes  over  a  moderate  fire,  till  the  mtass  is 
thoroughly  heated  through ;  and  keep  the  fruit  pushed 
down  under  the  hot  liquid.  Then  dip  into  glass  cans  (seU- 
seftling)  which  you  have  rolled  over  and  over  in  very  hot 
water;  let  out  ^  air-bubbles  by  running  a  silver  spoon 
through  the  berries,  remove  any  froth  that  rises,  and  fill 
almost  to  the  brim.  Wipe  the  moisture  from  the  tops  of 
the  cans,  adjust  the  rubbers  (also  dry),  and  screw  on  the 
covers ;  these  should  be  kept  in  a  warm  place  till  needed — 
though  a  quicker  way  is  to  dip  them  into  hot  water,  take 
them  out,  and  dry  with  a  doth  before  using.  I  generally 
leave  out  the  sugar,  as  I  like  the  berries  better  unsweetened  ; 
sometimes  I  sweeten  a  few  cans,  ^  just  for  company.'  As 
the  fruit  cools  screw  the  covers  again ;  and  keep  up  ihia 
tightening  process  for  a  day  or  two  ;  then  set  the  cans 
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away  in  a  oool,  dark  place.  If  after  ashort  timd  the  berries 
rise  to  the  top — ^and  they  frequently  do— take  each  can  in 
your  hands  and  shake  it  gently,  moving  it  back  and  forward 
till  all  the  fruit  sinks  to  the  bottom,  or  low  enough  to  be  en- 
tirely covered  by  the  juice ;  theberries  will  not  rise  a  second 
time.  I  always  pursue  this  plan,  and  my  strawberries 
never  spoiL- ' 

Tomatoes. — ^How  to  Can. 

Tomatoes  are  said  by  some  to  be  hard  to  keep.  That  the 
fault  is  in  the  management  and  not  in  the  tomatoes^  is 
shown  from  the  fact  that  some  persons  have  no  trouble 
with  them.  The  whole  difficulty  is  caused  by  the  retention 
of  air-bubbles  ;  these,  if  present,  can  be  detected  by  turning 
the  jar  upside  down  after  sealing,  when  the  bubbles  will 
rise  through  the  contents  up  to  the  surface.  If  you  will  care- 
fully expd  these  intruders  before  screwing  on  the  covers^ 
the  tomatoes  will  keep  perfectly.  To  do  this,  proceed  as 
follows :  If  the  tomatoes  are  pretty  ripe  they  will  be  quite 
soft  when  cooked,  and  the  confined  bubbles  of  air  will  be 
all  through  them.  As  soon  as  they  come  to  a  boil,  push 
down  the  top  ones,  so  that  all  may  be  thoroughly  scalded  ; 
then  fill  the  can,  pass  a  silver  spoon  through  the  hot  mass^ 
moving  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  let  the  bubbles  escape  tothetep; 
these  can  frequently  be  seen  through  the  glass,  down  the 
sides  of  the  jar.  When  you  feel  sure  that  they  are  all  let 
out,  pour  in  a  little  more  juice  if  it  is  needed  (the  can 
should  be  filled  almost  to  its  brim),  then  wipe  off  the  moist- 
ure, put  on  the  dry  rubber,  and  screw  down  the  cover. 
After  the  jars  bave  partly  cooled,  give  the  covers  a  second 
twist,  then  turn  each  one  upside  down,  and  see  if  any  bub- 
bles ascend ;  if  so,  it  must  be  opened,  the  tomatoes  heated 
again  to  boiling,  and  the  can  refilled  in  the  same  careful 
manner. 

A  better  way,  however,  if  you  can  get  the  tomatoes,  is 
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this:  Select  those  that  are  not  too  ripe— «  little  firm  to  the 
touch;  smooth,  round  ones  of  medium  size,  are  the  best 
Peel  without  scalding,  as  it  makes  them  less  soft;  the  knife 
must  be  thin  and  sharp.  Put  them  into  the  kettle  whole — 
or  if  large,  cut  once  through  from  stem  to  blossom;  then 
heat  rather  slowly,  until  the  whole  mass  is  thoroughly  hot, 
and  boiling;  skim  if  there  is  need.  The  jars  being  in  order 
proceed  to  fill,  first  pouring  in  a  very  litde  juice;  then  lift 
out  the  tomatoes,  one  at  a  time,  and  when  the  can  is  almost 
filled  dip  in  the  juicy  portion,  at  the  same  time  introducing 
a  large  spoon,  and  firmly  pressing  down  the  tomatoes,  which 
will  send  the  air-bubbles  to  the  top.  When  no  more  juice 
can  be  added,  dry  the  moisture  from  the  can,  adjust  the 
rubber,  and  seal  as  before.  The  covers  must  be  tightened 
two  or  three  times;  once  after  the  jars  are  entirely  cold. 
With  these  precautions  the  tomatoes  ought  all  to  keep; 
though  it  is  generally  safe  to  apply  the  test,  that  of  invert- 
ing the  can  after  it  is  sealed,  and  cool  enough  to  handle. 
The  jars  must  be  set  in  a  doset  or  other  dark  place,  and  in- 
spected occasionally  the  first  few  weeks,  to  see  that  they  are 
all  in  order;  if  mould  begins  to  appear  the  can  must  be 
opened,  the  specks  of  mould  carefully  removed,  and  the 
tomatoes  used. 

Glass  cans  that  seal  with  wax,  are  thought  to  keep  toma- 
toes better  than  those  that  are  self-sealing;  owing  perhaps 
to  the  fact  that  the  latter  are  not  always  well  made.  Tin 
cans  are  good  to  exdude  the  air,  but  as  already  stated,  the 
add  corrodes  the  metal  more  or  less,  and  the  oxide  of  tin 
is  formed.  For  this  reason  glass  is  always  preferable,  even 
for  tomatoes.  It  tin  is  used,  however,  it  should  be  of  the 
very  best  quality,  and  the  cans  opened  before  there  is  any 
decided  metallic  taste  imparted  to  their  contents.  Very  few 
brands  are  good  after  eight  or  ten  months.  When  the  tin 
is  poor,  the  acid  corrodes  it  in  a  short  time.  t 

11* 
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To  Gait  Yegetableb. 

The  writer  has  had  no  experience  in  canning  vegetables, 
except  it  be  the  tomato.  It  is  said  that  the  difficulty  hither- 
to experienced  in  preserving  them,  is  due  to  not  cooking 
long  enough  to  expel  the  air;  that  beans,  peas,  com,  etc.,  to 
keep  well,  should  be  cooked  till  ready  for  the  table,  before 
they  are  put  into  cans.  Good  tin  cans,  securely  soldered, 
will  no  doubt  preserve  vegetables  best;  though  a  lady  who 
has  tried  glass  jars,  sealed  with  wax,  has  had  no  trouble 
with  com  and  tomatoes.    She  puts  them  up  as  follows: 

Peel  and  slice  the  tomatoes,  put  them  into  a  porcelain 
kettle,  and  place  over  a  moderate  fire.  Then  prepare  an 
equal  quantity  of  com;  with  a  sharp  knife  shave  off  the 
tip  ends  of  the  grains,  and  throw  them  away;  then  slice 
thin,  cuttiDg  off  nearly  all  the  com,  and  scraping  out  at  the 
last,  leaving  the  coarser  part  of  the  hull  on  the  cob.  Put  it 
into  a  separate  kettle  and  cook  twenty  minutes,  or  until 
done.  Then  turn  the  com  and  tomatoes  together,  heat  till 
they  are  boiling  hot,  and  dip  into  glass  cans;  seal  securely 
with  wax;  and  if  any  little  air-bubbles  form  in  it,  puncture 
them,  and  fill  with  more  wax.  When  quite  cold,  wrap  each 
can  in  brown  paper,  and  set  in  a  cool,  dark  closet 

MESCELLANT. 

Stobino  pob  Winter  Use. 

Fruits  and  vegetables  should  be  handled  with  the  great- 
est care,  both  in  gathering  and  storing,  as  every  little  bruise 
leads  to  decay.  They  keep  best  in  an  apartment  that  is 
dry,  and  as  cool  as  it  can  be  without  freezing.  The  bin 
for  potatoes  should  not  only  be  dry  and  cool,  but  dark,  as 
they,  of  all  vegetables,  are  most  susceptible  to  light.  Pota- 
toes in  groceries  are  usually  strong  in  taste,  and  some  of 
them  green  in  color,  from  standing  near  a  door  or  window; 
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they  should  be  kept  in  a  dry,  dark  cellar  till  sold.    Sweet 

potatoes  are  veiy  susceptible  to  the  touch;  they  should  be 

handled  ''like  eggs,"  as  the  least  bruising  causes  them  to 

decay.    They  keep  best  in  dry  sand,  in  a  warm,  dry  place. 

The  store-room  should  be  well  ventilated,  and  the  apples, 

potatoes,  eta,  thoroughly  aired,  rendering  them  free  from 

moisture,  before  they  are  put  away  in  bins  or  barrels  for 

winter. 

No  decaying  vegetables  or  fruits  should  be  tolerated  in 

cellars  or  store-rooms;  hundreds  of  cases  of  typhoid  fever, 

diphtheria^  etc,  are  directly  traceable  to  neglect  in  this 

respeci 

PAGKma  Oiuf  IS. 

Take  the  late  grapes,  pick  them  carefully,  and  select 
bunches  that  are  as  perfect  as  possible,  with  the  fruit  im- 
broken.  Put  them  in  a  cool  room,  spreading  in  layers  on 
shelves ;  let  them  remain  two  weeks;  then  pack  in  barrels 
with  dry,  hard-wood  sawdust;  bran  wiU  answer.  Packed 
in  this  manner,  the  fruit  is  said  to  keep  well  through  the 
winter.  Of  native  grapes,  the  Delaware  is  thought  to  keep 
the  longest;  good  Catawbas  are  often  well  preserved  till 
Christmas.  After  packing,  they  should  be  put  in  a  cool, 
dry  place. 

Grapes  will  keep  in  good  condition  for  several  weeks,  by 
dipping  the  end  of  the  stem  of  perfect  bunches  into  melted 
sealing-wax,  then  wrapping  the  bunches  in  tissue  paper,  and 
laying  or  suspending  tiiem  in  a  dry,  cool  place.  The  more 
paper  there  is  placed  between  them,  the  longer  they  will 
keep. 

The  directions  given  above  for  preserving  grapes,  ore 
taken  nearly  verbatim  from  Dr.  Trail's  new  Cook-Book. 

To  Keep  Fbttits  and  Yeobtablbs. 

The  following  hints  on  keeping  fruits  and  vegetables,  are 
most  of  them  taken  from  the  Bvckeye  Cockery : 
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To  Keep  Tuenips. — ^When  buried  deep  in  the  eaxih,  they 
Trill  keep  solid  till  March  or  ApriL 

To  Keep  Leisons.  —  Cover  with  cold  water,  changing  it 
every  week.    This  makes  them  more  juicy. 

"HssBa  FOB  Flayobing. — Gather  on  a  dry  day,  just  bef ore, 
or  while  they  are  in  blossom ;  tie  in  bundles,  blossoms 
downward.  When  perfectly  dry  pick  off  the  leaves,  pound, 
sift  them  fine,  and  cork  up  tight  in  bottlea 

Eeepiko  Gabbaqes. — ^When  the  weather  becomes  frosty, 
cut  them  off  near  the  head,  and  carry  with  the  leayes  on, 
to  a  dry  cellar;  then  break  off  the  outer  ones,  pack  the  cab- 
bages into  a  tight  cask  or  box,  stems  upward,  and  when 
nearly  full  cover  with  the  loose  leaves;  secure  the  box  with 
a  lid,  against  rats.  A  better  way  on  the  farm,  is  to  dig  a 
shallow  trench,  long  enough  to  hold  the  cabbages,  placing 
them  two  deep.  Put  them  in,  heads  downward,  and  cover 
with  dean  earth  till  the  stalks  (which  mxusrt  be  upright)  are 
half  or  two-thirds  hidden.  The  cabbages  should  be  buried 
as  soon  as  pulled,  and  they  ought  to  keep  nicely  till  spring. 

To  Keep  Apples.  —  Apples  are  usually  kept  on  open 
shelves,  easily  accessible,  so  that  the  decaying  ones  may  be 
removed.  They  are  sometimes  packed  in  layers  of  dry 
sand,  care  being  taken  not  to  let  them  touch  each  other. 
When  they  begin  to  decay  pick  out  those  that  are  specked, 
and  stew;  then  put  into  self-sealing  fruit  cans,  and  use  later 
in  the  season.  Or  you  may  pack  in  sawdust,  or  any  grain, 
as  oats,  barley,  etc.,  so  that  they  will  not  touch  each  other; 
or  if  the  fruit  is  fine,  wrap  each  apple  in  paper,  and  pack 
in  boxes. 

To  Keep  GbiAPBS. — Suspend  from  the  ceiling  by  three 
cords,  a  strong  barrel  hoop,  from  which  grape  stems  are 
hung  by  means  of  wire  hooks  attached  to  the  87naU  end, 
the  other  being  sealed  with  hot  wax;  let  each  stem  be  free 
from  contact  with  its  neighbors.  The  imperfect  grapes 
must  be  removed,  and  the  room  must  be  firee  from  frost; 
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not  too  moist,  and  yet  not  dry  enough  to  wither  them;  a 
dry  cellar  will  answer.  The  simplest  way  to  keep  grapes  is 
to  place  them  in  drawers  holding  about  twenty-fiye  pounds 
each,  piling  these  one  above  another;  or  the  drawers  may 
be  fitted  into  racks.  The  grapes  must  be  mature  and  per- 
fect.   They  do  not  freeze  as  readily  as  apples. 

PAGEma  YiOETABifB. — For  present  use,  they  should  be 
laid  away  carefully  in  a  bin  with  a  dose  lid  (himg  on 
hinges),  so  that  the  light  may  be  excluded.  To  keep  for  a 
longer  time,  the  best  plan  is  to  pull  them  on  a  dry  day,  cut 
off  the  tops,  and  trim  and  pack  in  dean  barrels  or  boxes; 
place  in  layers,  with  fine,  clean  moss  between,  suchas  isfound 
in  abundance  in  the  woods.  The  moss  keeps  them  dean 
and  suffidently  moist,  preyenting  shriveling  of  the  roots  on 
the  one  hand,  and  absorbing  any  excess  of  dampness  on  the 
other.  When  moss  can  not  be  conveniently  obtained,  sand 
is  a  good  substitute,  but  is  more  difficult  to  handle,  and  the 
vegetables  do  not  come  out  of  it  so  dean  and  fresh.  The 
varieties  which  come  to  maturity  late  in  the  season  are 
easiest  to  keep,  and  retain  their  flavor  longest 

PUBB  WaTEB. 

Water,  either  for  cooking  or  drinking,  should  be  soft  and 
pure.  Carbonate  of  lime,  and  other  inorganic  substances 
often  hdd  in  solution  in  it,  are  prolific  causes  of  chronic 
affections  of  the  kidneys,  and  also  of  acute  and  chronic 
diseases  in  the  alimentary  canaL  If  pure  water  can  not  be 
had  from  wells,  running  springs,  or  larger  sources,  rain  water 
can  be  caught  in  cisterns^  and  rendered  pure  by  means  of  a 
good  charcoal  filter.  .  That  known  as  ''The  Kedzie  Water 
Filter"  (now  manufactured  by  X  A.  Banney,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.),  has  given  good  satisfaction,  and  is  comparatively  in- 
expensive. 

River  water  usually  contains  not  only  a  considerable  per 
cent  of  vegetable  and  animal  matters,  but  more  or  less 
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dajf  and  other  earUiy  wedhnffni  These  eahefanices  «re 
always  deirimeiital  to  heaUi ;  and  if  ire  Tahie  thia^  it  be- 
comes a  matter  of  paramonnt  hnportaiice  to  pfurify  the 
water  from  their  presence.  If  rirer  water  most  be  naed 
we  can  at  least  get  rid  of  the  mad  by  caiefnllj  filtering,  or 
by  boiling  and  settling.  Some  persons  imagine  that  because 
these  waters  with  their  loads  of  impurities^  cause  laxneas 
of  the  bowels,  the  J  axe  therefore  heaUhfoL  On  the  contrary, 
they  render  the  liver  and  skin  tcnrpid,  cansing  biUonsneas, 
and  not  nnfreqnently  headaches ;  they  also  irritate  the  mn- 
coos  surfaces  of  the  alimentary  canal,  cansing  the  laxneas 
in  question,  which  oftens  ends  in  chronic  diarrhea. 

CooEnro  XJtersils. 

All  fruits  and  veiy  many  Tegetables  are  injured  by  cook- 
ing in  iron  yessels,  particolarly  if  they  cook  dotdy  in  them.  i 
Even  tin  is  not  soitable  for  add  fruits.  Brass  and  copper  ^ 
vessels  are  wholly  unfit  for  culinary  purposes.  The  por- 
celain-lined kettle,  well  made,  is  excellent ;  but  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  let  it  get  dry  or  stand  too  near  the  fire,  lest 
the  enamel  crack  ofiE.  The  granitized  iron  ware  is  good 
and  tolerably  durable  (though  rather  thin),  but  more  ex- 
pensive. 

There  have  of  late  years  been  patented  a  number  of  tin 
steamers,  each  furnished  with  a  set  of  chambers  for  cooking 
several  vegetables  at  the  same  time.  They  are  said  to  cook 
perfectly,  without  the  slightest  admixture  of  flavors.  Some 
of  these  are  coming  into  general  use,  and  wiD  receive  fur- 
ther notice. 

Loaf  bread,  pies,  and  many  other  articles  are  better 
cooked  in  an  atmosphere  that  is  confined  as  well  as  heated  ; 
with  an  ordinary  stove,  much  of  the  nutritive  value  of  foods 
is  lost  through  evaporation.  In  the  olden  times^  our 
mothers  baked  bread  and  pies  in  a  skillet— loaves^  in  a 
**  Dutch  oven  '*  or  bake-ketUe — ^which  was  placed  on  a'^bed 
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of  coals  near  the  main  fire,  and  covered  with  a  lid ;  the 
latter  had  a  deep  rim  which  held  the  coals  on  top.  And 
9uch  bread  as  came  out  of  those  oyens  I  so  sweet  and  good  I 
Then,  there  were  the  *' brick  ovens^"  which  are  still  used  by 
the  bakers ;  they  held  fifteen  or  twenty  pies  and  several 
loaves  of  bread,  all  at  the  same  time.  Next  to  the  ^'  bake- 
kettles,"  these  ovens  baked  the  best  pies  and  the  sweetest 
bread  that  hungry  mortal  ever  ate.  But  every  housewife 
can  not  have  a  brick  oven ;  and  so  we  are  waiting  for  some 
''ingenious  Yankee"  to  invent  a  baking  apparatus  that 
shall  give  us  bread  equal  to  the  best.  Some  attempts  have 
been  made  in  this  direction  ;  but  as  yet,  the  article  invented 
has  been  too  expensive  and  too  clumsy  to  be  of  much  value. 
We  need  something  that  we  can  lodb  into  and  see  how  the 
baking  is  progressing,  if  necessary ;  besides,  one  does  not 
like  to  lift  two  or  three  bulky  things,  pull  them  apart^  dose 
again,  set  back  in  the  oven,  and  then  get  burned  into  the 
bargain. 

Hie  following  are  some  of  the  utensUs,  large  and  small, 
that  are  convenient  to  have  in  the  kitchen ;  several  of  them 
are  named  and  described  in  the  Buckeye  Cookery: 

A^flr-'Paxer. — ^A  small  machine  for  paring  apples  ;  costs 
less  than  a  dollar,  and  rarely  gets  out  of  order. 

Afple-Oobeb. — A.  tin  tube,  tapering  slightly  from  one  end 
to  the  other ;  costs  only  a  few  cents. 

Cak-Ofeneb. — ^A  stout,  short  knife,  very  convenient  for 
opening  tin  cans  ;  quite  inexpensive. 

CBBAM-WmFFEB. — ^A  smsll  syringe,  having  the  bottom  per- 
forated with  holes,  through  which  the  cream  is  forced  back 
and  forth  until  it  becomes  a  froth.    Ck)sts  twenty-five  cents. 

aBAvr-STBAiNBB. — ^Mado  of  gauze  wire,  and  can  be  used 
for  other  fluids  than  gravy. 

Tea.-Stbaineb. — ^A  small  cup  with  a  finely-perforated  bot- 
tom ;  useful  to  strain  gruels  and  other  liquida 

Wmx  Baskkt. — A  basket  of  tinned  wire,  which  may  be 
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lowered  into  a  kettle  of  boiling  water.  Very  oonvenient  for 
scalding  tomatoe& 

Steamino  Kettle. — ^A  small  pan  with  a  perforated  bottom, 
lowered  its  full  length  into  a  deep  kettle.  Used  to  steam 
Tegetables,  puddings,  etc. 

Fish-Kbttlb. — An  oblong  kettle  for  boiling  fish  ;  it  has  a 
perforated  bottom  of  tin,  with  handles  at  either  end.  The 
fish  is  placed  on  the  perforated  tin,  lowered  into  the  kettle, 
boiled,  and  when  done  lifted  out,  and  gently  slipped  from 
the  tin  to  the  platter  on  which  it  is  to  be  served. 

The  Bain-Mabie. — ^An  open  vessel  that  is  filled  with  hot 
(not  boiling)  water,  and  set  on  the  back  of  the  stove  or 
range.  In  this  there  are  placed  tin  stew-pans  or  cups  (with 
handles  and  tight  covers)  containing  vegetables,  sauces,  and 
other  articles  that  are  to  be  kept  warm. 

PoBOELAiN  Kettle. — This  is  an  iron  kettle,  porcelain  lined; 
it  is  the  best  fruit-kettte  yet  invented. 

CusTABD-KinTLE. — ^Thc  best  is  an  iron  vessel  with  strong 
handles,  having  a  smaller  one  (also  with  a  handle)  fitted  in- 
side of  it,  leaving  a  space  around  the  latter  for  water. 
The  inside  vessel  is  lined  with  block-tin.  The  custard-kettle 
— sometimes  called  a  farina-kettle — ^is  used  for  boiling  milk, 
cooking  grains,  or  any  articles  that  are  easily  scorched. 

Soup-Kettle. — A  kettle  with  a  double  bottom,  convenient 
for  soup,  and  other  things  that  require  long  and  careful 
boiling. 

Tea-Kettle  Boileb. — ^A  long,  tapering  tin  vessel  with  a 
handle,  and  made  to  lower  into  a  tea-kettle  ;  it  is  large 
enough  at-  the  top  to  fill  the  opening,  and  long  enough  to 
reach  to  the  bottom.  The  cover  of  the  tea-kettle  may  be 
used  to  put  over  it  It  serves  for  cooking  grueLs  or  custards, 
and  as  a  steamer  for  puddings,  steamed  bread,  etc,  for  a 
small  family. 

Cake-Pan. — ^The  bottom  and  sides  are  not  permanently 
attached ;  by  unfastening  the  hooks  that  hold  them  together. 
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{he  pan  opens,  leaying  {he  cake  standing  on  {he  bottom  of 
it,  whence  it  is  easily  slipped,  righ{  side  up  to  a  plate. 
There  is  also  a  movable  stem,  which  can  be  tc^en  off  when 
the  pan  is  used  for  bread,  paddings,  eta 

Thb  Febbis  Cooker. — ^This  is  a  round  pile  of  tin  pans 
placed  over  an  iron  dish  of  boiling  water,  each  ready  for 
any  food,  as  meat^  poul{ry,  vegetables,  pies,  puddings,  or 
bread — all  cooking  at  once,  and  all  covered  dosely  so  as  to 
retain  the  steam,  by  a  round  top  {hat  shuts  down  over  every 
dish,  and  fits  tightly  into  the  reservoir  of  water  beneath.  Xb 
makes  a  tall  pile  on  the  stove,  bu{  tstkes  up  no  more  room 
{ban  one  kettle,  and  its  heigh{  does  not  interfere  wi{h  any 
other  pot  or  sauce-pan  that  may  be  near.  The  "dosed 
steamer  "  described  below  is  not  unlike  i{. 

The  Warren  Ck>oker  is  said  to  be  constructed  on  a  similar 
plan,  and  is  very  highly  recommended ;  it  is  better  known 
in  the  Eastern  dties  than  in  the  West. 

Closed  Steameb. — ^A  closed  steamer — so  often  referred  to 
in  this  book — differs  from  the  ordinary  one  in  admitting 
the  steam  into  several  chambers  at  once ;  this  is  done,  not 
by  holes  in  the  bottom,  but  through  flues  in  the  side.  Like 
the  Ferris  Cooker,  it  can  be  used  in  cooking  two  or  more 
different  dishes  at  the  same  time ;  the  only  precautions 
being,  not  to  let  the  bottom  vessel  get  dry,  and  always  to 
keep  the  water  at  a  fast  hoUr  if  this  is  not  done  the  steam 
will  condense,  and  water  collect  in  the  chambers.  Of 
course,  the  steamer  should  not  be  set  off  the  fire  unless  ab- 
solutely necessary,  and  then  only  for  a  moment 

The  Gem  RoAErrEB.— An  iron  pan,  with  a  dosely-fitting 
cover  of  the  same  material  It  is  used  for  roasting  or  broH- 
ing  meats,  fish,  etc.,  and  also  for  baking  bread,  biscuit,  or 
cake.  To  roast  meat,  place  it  in  {he  pan  without  water,  fit 
on  the  cover,  and  set  it  into  a  moderate  oven,  dosing  the 
vent  on  top.  Allow  fifteen  minutes  to  the  pound,  and  do 
not  uncover  tUl  done ;  should  the  meat  not  be  suffidently 
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browned,  open  the  Tent»  and  set  the  pan  back  in  the  oven 
ten  ininate&  To  bake  bread,  put  the  dough  into  the  pan, 
filling  it  two-thirds  full ;  set  it  in  a  warm  place  till  lights 
then  put  on  the  cover,  dose  the  vent,  and  bake  fiffy  minutes. 
Cake  is  baked  in  the  same  way.  For  broiling,  etc.,  refer  to 
the  directions  that  are  furnished  with  it. 

A  Toaster. — ^The  simplest  is  made  of  wire  which  holds 
the  bread  in  place,  and  to  which  is  attached  a  long  wooden 
handle.  A  better,  perhaps,  is  constructed  out  of  a  sheet  of 
tin  large  enough  to  contain  six  slices  of  bread.  The  edges 
are  turned  up  about  half  an  inch,  and  bound  with  wire ; 
perforations  are  cut  about  two  inches  apart  in  the  shape  of 
a  ^'Y "  through  the  bottom,  and  the  sharp  points  turned  up 
so  as  to  penetrate  and  hold  the  bread  in  place.  A  stiff  wire 
handle  is  fastened  firmly  to  the  middle  of  the  back,  so  that 
the  toaster  is  kept  at  the  right  angle  before  the  fire  ;  and  if 
it  toasts  too  rapidly  at  top  or  bottom,  it  may  easily  be 
inyerted. 


PART    III. 


THE  COMPROMISE. 

In  the  Compromise  many  diahes  will  be  found,  as  pud- 
dings, costards^  meats,  etc,  that  are  not  so  much  as  hinted 
at  in  the  Hygienic  Dietary,  from  the  fact  that  they  do  not 
belong  there.  On  the  other  hand,  most  of  those  dishes  that 
have  already  been  desciibed,  must,  in  the  very  nature  of 
things^  reappear  in  thi%  the  *' worldly"  department  For 
example,  there  are  some  forty  kinds  of  bread  in  Fart  IL, 
more  than  half  of  which  are  made  without  yeast  or  soda. 
But  since  these  are  not  sufficient  for  the  popular  demand, 
it  has  been  thought  necessary  to  introduce  here  still  other 
Tarieties  of  the  ''staff  of  life/'  as  steamed  breads,  com 
cakes,  Qraham  and  com  muffins,  Graham  cream  cakes,  plain 
rusks,  etc.,  etc.  The  steamed  breads,  though  not  the  most 
wholesome,  are,  in  the  way  of  a  change,  greatly  liked  by 
some  persons,  particularly  those  who  incline  to  rather  9ofi 
bread. 

In  the  following  recipes,  if  best  Akron  flour  (made  of 
white  wheat)  is  used,  no  sifting  will  be  needed.  But  if,  as 
in  ordinary  Graham,  the  bran  is  cut  in  large  flakes,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  put  the  flour  through  a  very  coarse  corn- 
meal  sieve,  to  take  out  the  rougher  portions.  In  all  steamed 
breads  (or  puddings)  use  white  or  golden  jivtd  com  meal, 
kiln  dried  and  rather  coarsely  groimd,  if  you  can  possibly 
get  ii    The  sugar  or  other  sweetening  in  these  breads,  may 
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be  omitted  if  desired ;  or  chopped  raisms  or  other  sweet 
fniits  may  be  substituted.  If  molasses  or  syrup  is  named 
in  the  recipe,  beware  of  adulterationa  You  may  perhaps 
be  fortunate  enough  to  have  friends  in  the  country  who  will 
furnish  you  the  pure  article ;  good  maple  or  sorghum,  free 
from  oil  of  vitriol,  sulphuric  add,  and  other  vile  things. 

In  maidng  steamed  breads  mix  the  batter  thoroughly, 
and  beat  well ;  and  if  soda  or  baking-powder  is  used,  steam 
immediaidy  after  stirring  it  in.  Having  poured  the  batter 
into  a  pan,  well  oiled,  cover  closely  with  an  inverted  plate 
or  pie-pan,  leaving  plenty  of  room  for  the  bread  to  swell, 
and  set  it  in  the  steamer.  Then  cover  the  latter,  place  it 
over  a  kettle  of  boiling  water,  and  steam  till  done ;  keep  the 
water  at  a  fast  boil,  and  do  not  lift  the  lid  till  the  bread  is 
taken  out.  The  pan  in  which  it  is  steamed  may  be  tin, 
earthen,  or  granitized  iron  ware ;  a  wide  one,  and  rather 
shallow,  is  best;  it  gives  more  crust,  and  the  bread  is 
lighter.  Steamed  bread  can  be  warmed  over  nicely,  by 
dipping  the  remnant  quickly  into  cold  water,  and  laying  it 
in  a  hot  oven  till  it  is  well  heated  through. 

STEAMED  BEEAD. 

Whbaxen  Ain>  Indiait  Bbead.4|: 

2  cups*  coarse  com  meal — "  flint,"  if  you  have  it 

1  cup  Graham  flour. 

2  cups  sour  milk — or  buttermilk. 

1  teaspoonf ulf  soda,  dissolved  in  boiling  water. 
1  tablespoonful  sugar. 
Tune — ^two  to  three  hours. 

Stir  the  com  meal  and  milk  together,  and  add  the  Graham 
flour ;  then  add  the  sugar  and  dissolved  soda^  and  beat  very 

*  A  cup  10  half  a  pint. 

t  A  teaspoonful  (of  soda)  is  the  spoon  scarcely  more  than  level. 


I 

r 
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thoroughly.  Pour  the  batter  into  a  tin  or  earthen  baain 
well  oiled,  cover  closely,  leaving  room  to  swell,  and  set  it  in 
a  steamer  over  a  pot  of  boiling  water.  Steam  from  two  to 
three  hours,  without  lifting  the  lid ;  then  place  in  a  quidk 
oven,  and  brown  ten  minutes. 

Wheaten  Ain>  Indian  Bbeab.4^ 

2^  cups  coarse  com  meal — ''flint"  preferred. 

1  cup  Qraham  flour. 

2}  cups  sour  milk — or  buttermilk. 

1^  teaspoonfuls  soda — dissolved  in  boiling  water. 

l^e —  two  hours  and  a  half. 

Form  a  batter  of  the  meal,  flour  and  milk,  then  add  the 
dissolved  soda^  and  beat  well;  pour  immediately  into  a 
shallow  pan  previously  oiled,  cover,  and  steam  two  hours 
and  a  half;  you  must  not  uncover  till  done.  Brown  a  few 
minutes  in  the  oven,  and  send  to  the  table. 

This  bread  is  better  mixed  an  hour  or  two  beforehand, 
and  the  batter  set  in  a  warm  place;  the  soda  should  be 
added,  with  thorough  beating,  the  last  thing  before  placing 
it  in  the  steamer. 

Wheatek  and  Indian  Bbead.4|: 

8  cups  coarse  com  meal — "flint"  is  best. 

1^   **    Graham  flour. 

1  cup  sour  milk — or  buttermilk. 

i    "    pure  molasses — or  sugar. 

1  teaspoonful  soda,  dissolved  in  boiling  water. 

Enough  boiling  water  to  scald  the  com  meal,  and 

form  a  stiff  batter. 
Time — three  hours. 

Scald  the  com  meal  the  night  before,  forming  a  batter  as 
stiff  as  can  be  stirred  with  a  spoon,  and  aet  it  in  a  moder- 
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atelj  warm  place.  In  the  moming  stir  in  the  Qraham  floor 
and  molasses  (or  sugar),  and  the  cap  of  milk— or  enough 
to  form  a  batter  that  will  pour.  Set  where  it  will  not  be 
very  warm,  lest  it  should  sour.  Three  hours  before  dinner 
add  the  dissolved  soda^  and  beat  hard.  Turn  the  batter 
into  an  oiled  pan,  cover,  and  set  in  the  steamer.  Keep  the 
water  at  a  fast  boil,  and  steam  three  hours;  then  brown  ten 
to  fifteen  minutes  in  the  oven. 

'Rye,  Whbit  and  Indian.— (^JSrceBen^j^ 

1}  cups  coarse  com  meal — ''flint,"  if  you  have  it. 

i  cup  rye  flour. 

^    "    cracked  wheat 

3  cups  sour  milk — or  buttermilk 

1^  teaspoonfuls  soda,  dissolved  in  boiling  water. 

Time— fully  three  hours. 

Stir  the  cracked  wheat  inte  the  sour  milk,  and  let  it  soak 
at  least  an  hour;  then  stir  in  the  com  meal,  rye  flour  and 
soda^  and  beat  thoroughly.  Steam  all  of  three  hours — 
longer  would  be  better — and  brown  ten  minutes  in  the  oven 
at  ilie  last    Send  warm  to  the  table. 

Another. — Use  the  unbolted  rye  if  you  can  get  it,  instead 
of  rye  flour;  and  Graham  flour  for  cracked  wheat;  then 
proceed  as  before,  except  that  two  hours  and  a  half  will 
suffice  for  the  steaming,  though  three  would  be  better. 
Brown  at  the  last 

"Rye,  Wheat  and  Indian.# 

1^  cups  coarse  meal — ^'^ flint**  is  best 

1  cup  (unbolted)  rye  meaL* 

i    "    Ghraham  flour. 

8  cups  sour  milk— or  buttermilk 


*  Rye  meal  It  unboU$d  lye  floor. 
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1  tablespoonful  sugar/ 

li  teaspoonfuls  soda,  cUssolved  in  boiling  water. 

Time — four  hours. 

Make  a  batter  of  the  above  ingredients,  and  beat  very 
thoroughly.  Then  pour  it  into  an  oiled  pan,  tin  or  earthen, 
leaving  room  to  swell;  cover,  and  set  immediately  in  the 
steamer.  Keep  the  water  constantly  boiling,  and  steam 
four  hours  without  uncovering.  When  done  place  in  the 
oven,  and  brown  ten  minutes  before  sending  to  the  table. 

If  preferred,  the  sugar  may  be  omitted.  This  bread  may 
be  served  without  browning,  as  a  pudding,  with  fruit  sauce 
or  lemon  sauce.  If  eaten  as  a  pudding,  a  cup  of  seeded 
raisins  may  be  added  before  steaming. 

"Rye,  Wheat  and  Indian. — (S(^,  but  exceUerU.):^ 

2  cups  coarse  com  meal — '*  flinty"  if  you  have  ii 
li   "    (unbolted)  rye  meaL 
^  cup  cracked  wheat 
2  tablespoonfuls  sugar. 

2  teaspoonfuls  soda^  dissolved  in  boiling  water. 
1  quart  sour  milk  or  buttermilk — or  enough  for  a  toler- 
ably soft  batter. 
Time — ^f our  hour& 

Stir  together  the  xye  and  com  meal,  add  the  sugar  and 
soda,  and  enough  sour  milk  or  buttermilk  to  form  a  batter 
soft  enough  to  pour.  Beat  hard,  turn  into  a  pan  well  oiled, 
and  steam  four  hours;  then  brown  fifteen  minutes  in  a 
moderate  oven,  and  turn  out  on  a  dish  for  the  table. 

If  the  milk  is  very  sour,  use  a  little  more  soda.  The 
sugar  may  be  omitted  if  desired,  and  a  cup  of  raisins  sub- 
stituted; and  if  rye  meal  can  not  be  had,  take  xye  flour 
instead.  This  bread  is  good  served  as  a  padding,  with 
mock  cream  or  lemon  sauce. 
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"Rye,  Wheat  and  Indian. — (Exc^leTit.):^ 

ly  cups  coarse  com  meal — "  flint "  is  best 

1  cup  rye  flour. 

f    "    cracked  wheat 

8  cups  sour  milk — or  buttermilk. 

2  tablespoonfuls  sugar. 

1^  teaspoonfuls  soda^  dissolyed  in  boiling  water. 
Time — ^f  our  hours. 

Mix  the  several  grains  together,  add  the  milk  and  sugar, 
and  stir  well,  removing  the  lumps.  Then  add  the  dissolved 
soda,  and  beat  very  hard.  Pour  into  a  pan  well  oiled,  cover, 
and  steam  four  hours  without  lifting  the  lid.  When  done, 
brown  ten  minutes  in  the  oven,  and  send  to  the  table. 

Some  like  this  bread  better  with  the  sugar  omitted. 

BvE^  Wheat  and  Indian. — (ExcellenL):^ 

2  cups  coarse  com  meal — "  flint,"  if  you  can  get  it 
f  cup  rye  flour. 

1  "    Graham  flour. 
\    **    cracked  wheat 

2  cups  sour  milk— or  buttermilk. 

1  cup  tepid  water. 

2  tablespoonfuls  sugar. 

1  teaspoonful  soda,  dissolved  in  boiling  water. 
Time — four  hours. 

Stir  the  grains  together,  add  the  sugar,  and  wet  with  the 
milk  and  water,  forming  a  batter  without  lumps;  then  add 
the  soda,  and  beat  very  thoroughly.  Pour  into  a  round 
pan,  well  oiled,  and  steam  four  hours  vrithout  uncovering. 
Brown  in  the  oven  ten  minutes. 

The  sugar  may  be  omitted  if  desired;  or  &e  same  quan* 
tiiy  of  molasses  or  syrup  may  be  used,  promded  you  can 
get  it  pure. 
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Byi^  Whbit  ahd  Indian. — {8(fy  but  ffood.)^ 

1  cup  rye  flour — ^rye  meal,  if  you  can  get  it 

1  **    Graham  flour. 
^    ^    cracked  wheai 

2  cups  coarse  com  meal — ^flinV'  if  yoti  have  it. 
2    **     sour  milk — or  buttermilk. 

2  tablespoonfuls  sugar — or  ^  cup  raisixus,  seeded  and 

chopped. 
1^  teaspoonfuls  soda»  dissolved  in  boiling  water. 
Enough  boiling  water  to  scald  the  meal  and  wheat 
Time — ^f  our  hours. 

Mix  and  scald  the  com  meal  and  cracked  wheats  making 
a  batter  as  stiff  as  can  be  stirred  with  a  spoon,  and  let  this 
stand  over  night  Set  it  in  a  moderately  warm  place — ^in 
winter,  near  the  stove  or  fire  ;  in  summer,  on  the  kitchen 
table.  In  the  morning  add  the  Graham  and  rye  flour  (or 
meal),  and  the  sour  milk,  or  enough  to  form  a  batter 
that  win  pour.  Stir  well  together,  and  set  in  a  place  not 
so  warm  as  to  sour  it.  Four  hours  before  dinner  add 
the  sugar  (or  raisins),  and  the  dissolved  soda»  and  beat 
thoroughly.  Pour  into  an  oiled  pan,  cover,  and  set  in  the 
steamer.  Keep  the  water  at  a  fast  boil  four  hours,  and  do 
not  uncover  the  steamer  till  the  bread  is  done  ;  then  brown 
fifteen  minutes  in  the  oven  before  sending  to  the  table. 

CORN   CAKE,    MUFFINS,    Etc 

BAomELOB's  JowxKi  Caxe. — (OoocL):^ 

8  cups  com  meal. 
1  cup  Graham  flous 
8  cups  new  milk. 
1  taUfispoonful  sugar. 

1  teaqxwnful  soda^  dissolved  in  boiling  wateHi 
Um^— 20  to  80  minutea 
12 


IGx  the  meal,  flour  and  mQk  of«r  mf^  and  set  liie 
htAter  whexe  it  will  keep  modeiaikety  mim  but  wiU  not 
floor.  In  the  numung  add  the  sugar  and  the  disBolTed 
floda^  and  beat  hard.  Poor  into  two  pana^  weQ  oaled,  and 
bake  for  breakfast ;  the  cakes  dboiild  not  be  mare  than  an 
inch  thick  idien  done.  U  will  reqmie  a  hot  oreny  and 
Wentj  to  thirty  minules. 

2  Clips  com  meaL 

1  cop  floor,  Graham  or  white. 

1|  cops  sweet  milk. 

I  cop        ^      cream. 

1  teaspoonfol  soda^  disaolred  in  bailing  water. 

2  teaspoonfols  cream-tartar. 
Time— 20  to  30  minotea 

IGx  together  the  meal,  floor,  milk,  cream  and  soda^  and 
beat  wdL  See  that  the  oven  is  hot»  then  add  the  cream  of 
tartar,  and  beat  rery  thorooghly.  Dip  immediately  into 
gem-pans,  well  oiled,  or  poor  into  two  small  bread-pans^ 
and  bake  twenty  minutes.  The  batter  shoold  be  about  as 
stiff  as  will  drop  from  a  spoon,  but  rather  too  soft  to  mould 
with  the  hands.  If  it  is  too  thin,  add  a  little  meal ;  if  too 
thick,  add  more  milk.  The  coarser  the  com  meal,  the  more 
milk  will  be  required. 

If  new  milk  is  used  for  mixing,  no  cream  will  be  needed. 

EeNTDOKT  CoBH  CAKB.4t= 

Take,  say  two  cups  of  com  meal,  and  half  scald  by  stir- 
ring into  it  a  cup  of  boiling  water ;  then  add  cold  water  or 
cold  sweet  milk,  to  form  a  batter  as  stiff  as  can  be  stirred 
with  a  spoon  ;  beat  very  thoroughly.  Spread  it  two-thirds 
of  an  inch  thick  on  on  oiled  griddle,  and  bake  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes,  or  till  the  bottom  is  well  browned ;  then  remove 
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ihe  griddle  from  the  top  of  the  stoye,  place  it  in  a  moderate 
oven,  on  the  topmost  grate,  and  let  it  bake  from  thirty  td 
forty  minutes ;  longer,  if  mixed  with  water.  If  more  eon- 
▼enient,  you  may  dispense  with  the  griddle,  pour  the  batter 
into  abread-pan,  and  bake  in  the  oven  forty  to  fift^  minutes. 

CosN  CusTASD. — (JExcellenLj^ 

1  pint  (heaping)  com  meaL 

2  tablespoonfuls  white  flour. 

1  quart  sour  milk— or  buttermilk. 

3  eggs — ^yolks  and  whites  separate. 

2  teaspoonfuls  soda,  dissolved  in  boiling  water. 
Time — 20  minutes. 

See  that  the  oven  is  just  right ;  then  stir  together  the 

meal,  flour,  milk,  and  beaten  yolks.    When  these  are  well 

mixed  add  the  dissolved  soda,  and  the  whites  cut  to  a  stiff 

froth,  and  beat  hard.    Pour  into  two  pans,  well  oiled,  and 

bake  immediately.    The  bread  should  not  be  more  than  an 

inch  in  thickness  when  done ;  it  should  bake  in  about 

twenty  minutes. 

Gbaham  Muffins. 

Into  two  cups  of  sweet  milk,  stir  three  cups  of  sifted 
Qraham  flour-— or  you  may  take  half  white — and  beat  very 
thoroughly.  If  the  batter  is  too  stiff  to  drop  readily  from 
the  spoon,  add  a  little  more  milk  and  stir  again.  Then  dip 
into  hot  gem-pans,  dightly  oiled,  and  bake  in  a  good  oven 
thirty  *o  forty  minutes. 

Gbaham  and  Cobn  Muffins. — (ExcettenLj^ 

2  fuU  cups  com  meaL 
1  cup  Qraham  flour. 

1  **   sweet  milk. 

2  cups  boiling  water. 

1  egg- 
Time— 20  minuter 
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Four  fbe  boilisg  waier  into  &e  meal,  and  stir  -well ;  let 
the  mixture  stand  till  lukewarm.  Then  add  the  cup  of 
milk,  or  enough  to  form  a  batter  about  as  stiff  as  will  drop 
Irom  the  spoon,  and  beat  welL  Set  this  in  a  warm  place 
two  hours ;  then  break  in  the  ^g,  andbeathard  Dip  into 
hoi  gem-pans,  well  oiled,  and  bake  twenty  minutes  in  a  brisk 
oven. 

Cbbam  Ghaii&4t= 

1  cup  sweet  cream. 

i     «       •*     milk. 

2^  cups  Qraham  flour—or  enough  for  gem-batter. 

T^me — 30  to  40  minutes. 

Stir  Graham  flour,  sifted  or  unsifted,  into  the  cream  and 
milk,  until  a  batter  is  formed  that  wiQ  drop  readily  from 
the  spoon.  Beat  vexy  thoroughly,  dip  into  hot  gem-pans, 
previously  oiled,  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven  thirty  to  forty 
minutes.  Instead  of  aH  Graham,  half  white  flour  (sifted) 
may  be  used.    Eat  warm,  but  not  hoi 

This  bread,  though  rather  moist,  is  well  liked  by  some 
persons ;  and  it  certainly  is  more  wholesome  than  the  ordi- 
nary hot  biscuit^  made  of  white  flour  and  lard. 

"Middlings,"  "shorts,"  or  unbolted  rye  flour,  may  be 
mixed  in  the  same  way ;  and  instead  of  cream,  all  milk 
makes  veiy  good  gem& 

Cbbam  QmB.—Cmth  FruiLj^ 

Mix  as  in  the  preceding  redpe^  using  a  little  more  milk, 
and  then  stir  in  one  cup  of  currants  or  seedless  raisins, 
well  dredged  with  a  portion  of  the  flour ;  the  currants 
should  be  picked,  washed  and  dried,  before  dredging.  Bake 
in  a  brisk,  but  even  oven,  and  be  careful  not  to  scordi  in 
finishing. 
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Potato  akd  Cobn  Mutfins. — (Oood.):^ 

1  cap  cold  mashed  potato^ 

1    **    sweet  milk. 

1  ogg^  well  beatonu 

1  cop  com  meal — or  enough  for  gem-batten 

Time— 20  to  30  minutes. 


Soften  the  potato  with  the  mift,  working  out  all  the 
lumps ;  then  stir  in  com  meal  till  the  batter  is  just  thick 
enough  to  drop  eaaOy  from  the  spoon ;  add  the  whipped 
egg,  and  beat  hard.  Drop  into  hot  gem-pans»  oiled,  and 
bake  in  an  even  oven  twenty  to  thirfy  minutes. 

BoTATO  Caxb. 

2  cups  mealy  potato,  mashed  fine. 

\  cup  sweet  cream. 

2  tablespoonf  uls  flour — Graham  or  white. 

Time — 20  minutes. 

Stir  into  the  mashed  potato  the  cream  and  flour,  mixing 
thoroughly;  beat  lightly  with  a  fonk,  and  then  make  with 
the  hand  into  little  flat  cakes,  half  an  inch  thick.  Bake  to 
a  good  brown,  and  send  to  the  table  as  soon  as  done. 
The  flour  can  be  omitted,  if  desired. 

Another. — ^Take  cold  mashed  potato,  crush  till  there  are 
no  lumps,  and  stir  in  a  beaten  egg;  mould  into  thin  flat 
cakes,  pass  the  rolling-pin  lightly  orer  them  to  make  them 
smooth,  and  then  either  bake  in  the  oven,  or  brown  on  a 
griddle,  slightly  oiled. 

BiGB  AND  CoHN  Bbead. — (ExceBent)^ 

H  cups  cold  b<»led  xice. 
2     «<      sour  milk. 
1  6gg,  wen  beaten. 
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1  teaspoonful  soda,  dissolved  in  boiling  water. 

3  caps  coarse  com  meal-— or  enough  to  make  a  toler- 
ably soft  geiA-batter. 
Time — 80  minute& 

Soften  the  rice  with  the  milk,  and  mash  all  the  lumps; 
add  the  beaten  egg,  and  enough  of  the  com  meal  to  form 
a  thin  batter.  Stir  well;  then  add  more  meal— enough  to 
make  a  batter  just  stiff  enough  to  mould  with  the  hands; 
add  also  the  dissolved  soda^  and  beat  hard.  Form  into 
small  oval  cakes,  say  three  inches  long  and  an  inch  and  a 
lialf  in  thickness,  and  bake  in  a  hot  oven,  thirty  minutea 

Mush  Mjjfswb. 

Into  a  quart  of  boiling  water,  stir  enough  com  meal  to 
make  an  ordinary  mush;  let  it  cook  ten  minute&  When 
cooled  to  lukewarm  beat  in  two  eggs  (some  use  but  one), 
and  then  thin  the  mush  by  stirring  in  a  little  milk  or  cream, 
so  that  it  win  drop  readily  from  the  spoon.  Bake  in  oiled 
gem-pans^  about  thirty  minutea 

Btb  Dbop^aeeb. 

2  cups  sour  milk. 
1  egg,  well  beaten. 

1  teaspoonful  soda,  dissolved  in  boiling  water. 
1  pint  rye  meal— or  enough  for  gem-batter. 

Stir  into  the  milk  enough  rye  meal  to  form  a  batter  that 
will  drop  from  the  spoon;  then  add  the  egg  and  soda,  and 
beat  wen.  Bake  on  a  hot  griddle,  or  in  gem-pans  well 
oiled;  if  in  gem-pans,  the  oven  must  have  an  even  heat, 
and  the  cakes  should  bake  half  an  hour. 

"Connell,"  or  "middlings,"  mixed  in  the  same  way, 
makes  good  cakes;  and  they  are  far  more  wholesome  and 
nutritious  than  the  ordinary  lard  biscuit,  or  bakers^  bread, 
used  by  rich  and  poor. 
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A  mixture  of  half  Graham  and  half  rye  (meal  or  flour), 
wet  with  sweet  milk  to  the  consistencj  of  gem-batter,  and 
baked,  makes  very  good  cake& 

GBIDDIiE-OAEES. 

Griddle-cakes  are  not  expected  to  form  any  considerablo 
part  of  the  hygienic  dietary.  If  indulged  in  at  all,  it  should 
only  be  occasionally,  and  then  without  the  ordinary  accom- 
paniments of  butter  and  molasses,  or  syrup.  If  they  can 
not  be  relished  without  condiments,  or  with  the  addition  of 
plain  fruits,  stewed  or  canned,  then  they  had  better  be  disr 
pensed  with,  altogether.  Eaten  in  this  simple  manner,  as 
an  occasional  breakfast  dish  on  a  cold  morning,  and  with  a 
good  keen  api>etite  to  aid  the  digestion,  they  may  now  and 
then  make  their  appearance  without  causing  a  bad  head- 
ache, or  a  dull  pain  in  the  stomach. 

The  best  of  aU  the  grains  for  batter  cakes,  is  buckwheat. 
To  be  first-class,  it  must  be  free  from  grit,  or  other  impur- 
ity or  adulteration.  Most  of  the  buckwheat  flour  in  our 
markets  is  lai^ely  mixed  with  x>oor  white  flour,  ''  shorts," 
etc,  and  nearly  all  of  it  is  too  finely  ground.  Cakes  made 
of  good  buckwheat  flour  should  brown  nicely,  and  they 
should  be  light  and  sweet  The  following  is  a  plain  but 
good  recipe  for  making  them. 

Buckwheat  Caees.^^ 

1^  pints  (nearly)  buckwheat  flour. 
1  quart  warm  water. 
^  cup  good  hop  yeast 

1  tablespoonful  Graham  flour,  or  flne  com  meal— 
or  you  may  take  "  connelL" 

-  Have  the  water  no  warmer  than  blood  heat;  pour  half  or 
two-thirds  of  it  into  a  large  earthen  pitcher,  and  stir  the 
flour  in,  a  handful  at  a  time;  beat  till  there  are  no  lumps. 
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INien  add  the  rest  of  the  water,  the  yeast,  the  Graham  flour 
or  com  meal — or  "connell,"  if  you  use  it— and  beat  very 
thoroughly.  Mit  et  night  (in  cold  weather),  and  set  the  bat- 
ter in  a  moderately  warm  place  till  morning;  it  should  then 
be  light,  but  not  sour.  It  will  be  rather  foamy  on  top,  and 
will  require  a  very  little  light  stirring;  if  too  stiff,  stir  in  a 
few  spoonfuls  of  tepid  water. 

The  buckwheat  flour  of  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  was 
ground  coarser  (and  it  was  very  much  better)  than  the  ar- 
ticle now  sold  tmder  that  name;  it  felt  like  buckwheat,  and 
it  tasted  like  it;  it  was  also  free  from  adulteration.  The 
batter  made  from  it  had  both  a  lightness  and  a  "  body," 
that  is  not  now  to  be  found;  and  the  cakes,  which  were 
usually  the  full  size  of  the  griddle,  were  marvels  of  excels 
lence.  The  modem  buckwheat  flour  makes  a  batter  that  is 
too  fragile  to  manage  in  the  same  way;  hence  the  rule,  to 
bake  three  cakes  on  a  griddle  of  ordinary  size,  as  they  are 
more  easily  turned  without  breaking. 

The  batter  should  be  quite  thin ;  thin  enough  to  spread 
readily  as  it  is  poured  on  the  griddle.  Then  have  a  good 
even  fire,  the  griddle  dean  and  hot^  and  oiled  just  enough 
to  keep  the  cakes  from  sticking ;  a  convenient  arrangement 
for  this  latter  purpose,  is  a  stick  with  a  rag  wrapped  around 
and  tied  on  the  end  of  it,  and  well  saturated  with  olive  oil  or 
good  sweet  dripping ;  change  frequently,  or  keep  scrupu- 
lously dean.  Pour  on  just  enough  batter  to  make  three 
thin  cakes  (you  can  hardly  get  them  too  thin),  and  the  mo- 
ment they  are  ready  to  turn,  pop  them  over ;  if  you  let 
them  dry  out  before  turning,  they  will  be  spoiled.  Eegu- 
late  the  heat  of  the  griddle  so  that  the  cakes  will  brown 
evenly,  but  not  scorch ;  this  direction  applies  to  aU  griddle- 
cake&    Nothing  is  worse  than  a  raw  or  burnt  batter-cake. 

Leave  a  litQe  of  the  batter  in  the  bottom  of  the  crock,  for 
a  sponge  the  next  evening ;  it  will  be  better  than  to  use 
fresh  yeast  every  time.    You  may  do  this  for  a  week  or 
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twoy  or  as  long  as  fhe  batter  rises  weU,  and  is  sweet ;  if  you 
find  it  sour  any  morning,  the  only  remedy  is  to  stir  in  a 
pinch  of  soda  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  and  try  a  little  on 
the  griddle ;  if  more  soda  is  needed,  add  it  cautiously. 
Once  the  batter  has  soured,  you  must  make  new  the  next 
time. 

A  mixture  half  "middlings"  and  half  buckwheat^ makes 
very  good  cake& 

Whba^ten  Obiddlb-Cakbel 

n 


2  cups  sifted  "middlings"  or  "connelL' 
2J^  "    warm  water. 
2  tablespoonfuls  yeast 
1  tablespoonf  ol  com  meaL 

Mix  at  night  the  same  as  for  buckwheat  cakes,  and  hake 
in  the  morning  on  a  hot  griddle,  for  breakfast  See  that 
fhe  "middlings'*  are  fresh  and  dean. 

Whea^tbn  GBmDLB^AKis. — (OoocL)^ 

2  cups  sifted  "middlings'*  or  "connelL" 
2^   "    sour  milk  or  cream. 

1  teacfpoonful  soda^  dissolved  in  boiling  water. 

2  eggSy  yolks  and  whites  separate. 

Make  a  batter  of  the  milk,  eggs  and  flour,  add  the  dis- 
solved soda^  and  beat  well;  then  bake  immediately  on  a 
hot  griddle.  The  cakes  should  be  light  and  tender,  and 
nicely  browned  without  scorching;  they  are  excellent 
Graham  flour  may  be  used  instead  of  "middlings^"  but  it  is 
not  as  good. 

Obdmb  QamiouhCAXSB. — (ExoeOenL)^ 

2  cups  sour  milk — or  buttermilk. 
2     **    stale  bread-crumbs. 
^  cup  sifted  Qraham  flour. 
12* 
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1  oggy  well  beatexL 

1  teaspoonfnl  soda^  diaaolyed  in  boiling  water. 

Soak  the  crumbB  in  the  milk  till  soft;  then  work  tin 
smooth,  and  add  enough  flour  to  bind  the  mixture  together. 
Stir  in  the  beaten  egg  and  dissolved  soda,  beat  very  hai'd, 
and  bake  to  a  good  brown;  the  griddle  should  be  well 
oiled. 

If  jxref  erred,  use  part  sour  crecrn^  and  leave  out  the  egg. 

GbEEET  CoBH  QfiIDDLB-0ASBB.4|: 

1  pint  grated  green  com* 

2  6ggs»  yolks  and  whites  separate. 

2  tablespoonfuls  sweet  milk  or  cream. 

2  *'  flour — or  enough  to  thicken  a  little. 

Mix  together  the  com,  yolks  and  milk,  and  add  the  flour, 
Qraliam  or  white — ^just  enough  to  bind  all  together ;  better 
test  a  little  on  the  griddle  before  baking,  as  too  much  flour 
spoils  the  cakes.  Whip  and  stir  in  the  whites,  beating 
thoroughly ;  then  bake  on  a  hot  griddle,  well  oiled.  Have 
a  good  even  fire,  and  bake  in  small  cakes,  easily  turned. 

CoBN  Qbeddlb-Caxes. — (ExceUerd.):^ 

2  cups  coarse  com  meaL 

2     "    sour  milk — or  buttermilk. 

1  egg- 
'  1  tablespoonful  Graham  flour. 

*  1  t^aspoonful  soda,  dissolved  in  boiling  water. 

Make  a  batter  of  the  meal,  milk,  egg  and  flour ;  if  it  is 
too  thick,  add  a  little  milk.  Then  stir  in  the  dissolved  soda„ 
beat  well,  and  bake  immediately  on  a  hot  griddle ;  do  not 
scorch  the  cake& 
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GoBET  Bbbad  Obiddlb-Oakbel 

1  quart  com  bread-cmmbB. 

1  pint  sour  milk— or  buttermilk 

1     **    cold  water. 

1  og&  well  beaten. 

1  teaspoonful  soda,  dissolved  in  boiling  water. 

1  cup  flour— or  enough  to  form  a  thin  batter. 

Soak  the  crumbs  in  the  water  over  night;  in  the  morning 
mash  fine,  add  the  milk  and  beaten  egg,  and  mix  welL 
Then  stir  in  enough  flour,  Graham  or  white,  to  bind  the  mixt- 
ure together ;  add  the  dissolved  soda^  and  beat  hard«  Bake 
immediately  on  a  hot  griddle,  without  scorching. 

Rice  Gbiddlb-Cakes. — (Oood.):^ 

1  cup  cold  boiled  rice. 

1     '*    sour  milk — or  buttermilL 

1     **    sifted  Graham  flour. 

1  ogg»  well  beaten. 

^  teaspoonf  ul  soda»  dissolved  in  boiling  water. 

Moisten  the  rice  with  the  milk,  and  mix  them  well  to- 
gether; if  there  are  lumps  remaining,  mash  fine  with  a 
spoon— or  a  fork,  which  is  better.  Stir  in  the  Graham 
flour  and  beaten  egg^  forming  a  thin  fritter  batter ;  then 
the  dissolved  soda^  and  beat  welL  Bake  in  small  thin  cakes 
to  a  good  brown ;  the  griddle  must  be  dean,  and  well 
oiled. 

Cold  samp  (fine  hominy)  mixed  in  the  same  way,  is  ex- 
cellent. 

CAKE-MAKENO. 

As  might  be  anticipated,  the  varieties  of  cake  in  a  hy- 
gienic cook-book  are  rather  limited ;  but  no  matter  how 
few  in  number,  or  how  plain  in  the  making,  the  general 
directions  for  mixing  and  baking  are  essentially  the  same 
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as  for  richer  ones.  First  of  aU^let  iherebe  good  materials ; 
the  best  of  flour  (sifted),  fresh  eggs,  and  good  sweet  cream. 
If  fruit  is  used  let  it  be  prepared  beforehand ;  currants 
should  be  looked  over  carefully,  washed  till  they  are  free 
from  all  sediment^  and  then  thoroughly  dried  in  an  oven 
that  is  not  more  than  Uood  heat ;  they  must  be  well 
dredged  with  flour  before  using,  and  then  stirred  into  the 
cake-batter  the  last  thing  before  it  is  baked«  Baisinfl^  if 
dean,  may  be  spared  the  washing  and  drying  ;  simply  pick 
from  the  stems,  seed  and  chop  them,  and  dredge  well  with 
flour.  Keep  the  eggs  in  a  cool  place  (or  drop  into  cold 
water)  till  they  are  wanted ;  and  if  practicable,  beat  them 
in  a  cool  room.  If  more  than  one  egg  is  needed,  separate 
the  yolks  and  whites  as  carefully  as  possible  ;  then  beat  the 
yoUos  with  the  sugar,  and  the  whites  by  themselves ;  the 
latter  must  be  cut  to  a  froth  stiff  enough  to  adhere  to  the 
plate,  turned  upside  down.  Use  an  earthen  or  stoneware 
basin,  both  for  beating  the  eggs  and  mixirig  the  cake. 

Before  you  begin  with  the  batter,  have  all  the  ingredients 
at  hand,  and  in  order  ;  the  cream  of  tartar  sifted  through 
the  flour,  the  soda  dissolved,  the  sugar  (if  not  the  granulated) 
rolled  fine,  and  the  cake-pan  dean  and  well  oiled  ;  do  not 
heat  before  oiling,  as  it  makes  the  cake  stick ;  have  the  pan 
cold  or  lukewarm — ^never  hoi  Look  to  the  oven,  and  see 
that  the  fire  is  just  right ;  you  will  need  a  steady,  even 
heat^  one  that  you  can  depend  upon  till  the  cake  is  done. 
Some  cooks  prefer  to  use  the  soda  without  dissolving  it ;  in 
this  case  you  must  mash  with  a  knife  till  it  is  perfectly 
smooth,  and  then  sift  it  and  the  cream  of  tartar  well  through 
the  flour,  or  a  part  of  ii  An  objection  to  this  method  is, 
that  careless  cooks  do  not  always  pulverize  the  soda  thor- 
oughly before  sifting.  The  safest  way,  certainly,  is  to  dis- 
solve it  in  boiling  water.  11  instead  of  soda  and  cream  of 
tartar,  baking-powder  is  used,  mix  well  with  a  spoonful  or 
two  of  the  flour,  and  stir  it  (with  thorough  beating)  into 
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/)ftnn  cake,  the  lasfc  thing  before  baking ;  into/rut^  cake,  the 
last  thing  before  adding  the  fruit  Buy  the  kind  of  baking- 
powder  that  is  least  adulterated,  if  you  know  which  that  is. 
The  "Price"  is  said  by  chemists  to  be  nearly  or  quite  free 
from  foreign  ingredients — aside  from  starch,  which,  to  say 
the  least,  is  not  poisonous. 

In  hygienic  cake — ^if  any  cake  can  be  so  designated — ttiit 
as  follows  :  Beat  the  yolks  and  sugar  together,  add  a  little 
of  the  cream,  and  stir  in  flour  to  thicken ;  then  more  cream, 
then  more  flour.  When  all  is  used,  stir  in  the  whipped 
whites  and  beat  well;  th^i  the  disadlyed  soda,  and  beat 
very  thoroughly,  tiB  the  batter  is  light  and  smooth ;  then 
pour  it  into  the  cake-pan,  and  bake  immediately.  Never  let 
tiie  batter  stand  after  it  is  mixed ;  and  never  mow  the  cake 
while  it  is  baking,  if  it  can  be  avoided ;  test  toward  the  last 
with  a  broom-straw,  to  see  if  the  dough  adheres  to  it ;  when 
done,  the  straw  should  come  out  dean  from  the  thickest 
portion. 

In  making  cake,  and  in  cooling  after  it  is  baked,  the 
Bvtckeye  Cookery  says :  "Do  not  rfir,  but  beat  thoroughly, 
bringing  the  batter  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  dish  at  every 
stroke ;  in  this  way  the  air  is  driven  into  the  cells  of  the 
batt6r,instead  of  out  of  them  ;  but  the  cells  will  be  finer  if 
beaten  more  slowly  at  the  last^  remembering  that  the  motion 
should  always  be  upward."  "The  oven  should  be  rather 
hot  for  small  cakes,  and  moderate  for  larger  ones.  Most 
kinds  of  loaf  cake  may  be  taken  from  the  tins  in  about 
fifteen  minutes  after  they  come  from  the  oven ;  but  thej 
should  not  be  turned  over  on  the  top  to  cooL''  A  good  way 
is  to  turn  a  common  wire  sieve  upside  down,  and  when  the 
cake  is  taken  out  of  the  pan,  place  it  right  side  up  on  the 
sieve  tiQ  it  is  thoroughly  cold.  If  not  to  be  eaten  till  the 
next  day,  wrap  it  in  a  dean  tfaidc  towd  or  napkin,  put  it 
into  a  tin  box  or  stone  jar,  and  cover  dosdy. 
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GbtAHAM  Cbxulv  Oaks.44: 

1  cup  thick  sweet  cream. 
2^  cups  sifted  Graham  flour. 
I  cup  sogar.- 

I  teaspoonf  ul  soda^  dissolved  in  boiling  water. 
1         **  cream-tartar,  good  measure. 

Before  mixing,  see  that  the  oven  is  in  order ;  it  must 
have  a  good  steady  heat^  but  very  moderate.  Place  the  above 
ingredients  all  on  the  table,  together  with  the  cake-pan ; 
oil  the  latter  well,  having  it  cold  or  barely  warm.  Now  sift 
the  cream  of  tartar  through  the  flour  very  thoroughly,  and 
beat  the  egg  and  sugar  together— -or  if  more  than  one  cake 
is  wanted,  double  the  above  proportions,  and  carefully  sepa- 
rate the  yolks  and  whites.  Beat  the  yolks  with  the  sugar, 
reserving  the  whites  to  be  whipped  by  themselves ;  let  the 
beating  be  done  by  an  assistant,  if  there  is  one  at  hand. 
Add  to  the  yolks  and  sugar  a  -part  of  the  cream,  and  stir  in 
enough  of  the  flour  to  thicken ;  then  more  cream,  then 
more  flour ;  if  the  latter  is  coarsely  ground,  a  little  less  will 
be  needed ;  the  batter  must  not  be  very  stiff.  When  this  is 
mixed  stir  in  the  well-whipped  whites  and  the  dissolved 
soda,  and  beat  thoroughly ;  then  pour  into  the  cake-pan  (or 
pans),  and  place  immediately  in  the  oven.  Bake  rather 
slowly  at  first,  allowing  the  cake  to  rise  to  its  full  height 
before  the  top  is  hardened  ;  and  if  possible  do  not  move  it 
till  done.  Finish  with  an  even  brown,  top  and  bottom,  but 
not  the  slightest  approach  to  scorching ;  if  the  top  browns 
a  little  too  fast,  cover  with  a  paper  ;  if  the  bottom  is  in 
danger,  lift  carefuUyi  ajoid  slide  a  bread-pan,  bottom  upward, 
under  it. 

When  nearly  done,  pass  a  broom-straw  through  the 
thickest  portion ;  if  it  comes  out  dean  add  three  minutes 
to  the  baking,  and  remove  from  the  oven.    Should  the  cake 
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adhere  to  tiie  pan,leaTe  itin  five  to  ten  minutes ;  tiien  turn 
it  carefully  out^  and  set  right  side  up  on  an  inverted  sieve 
to  cooL  If  not  wanted  for  the  table,  wrap  when  fully  cold 
in  a  clean  coarse  towel,  or  in  two  or  three  folds  of  old 
table-linen ;  then  put  it  into  a  tin  bread-box  or  stone  jar, 
cover  closely,  and  set  it  in  a  cool  place. 

This  cake  well  made,  is  light,  soft  and  tender ;  it  usually 
bakes  in  from  forty  to  fifty  minutea  Sour  cream  may  be 
used  in  mixing,  and  the  cream  of  tartar  omitted  ;  but  good 
sweet  cream  is  preferable,  if  you  have  it. 

Gbahajc  Fbutt  Caek^I^ 

1  cup  thick  sweet  cream. 

2  cups  sifted  Graham  flour 

}  cup  currants,  picked,  washed,  and  thoroughly  dried. 
}    "     raisins,  seeded  and  chopped. 
1  tablespoonf  ul  sugar. 

i  teaspoonful  soda,  dissolved  in  boiling  water. 
1         '*  cream-tartar,  good  measure. 

The  ingredients  being  aD  on  the  table,  and  the  cake-pan 
well  oiled,  look  to  the  oven  a  moment.  Then  dredge  the 
fruit  with  a  portion  of  the  flour,  already  sifted  and  meas- 
ured ;  beat  the  ^g  and  sugar  together,  add  the  cream,  and 
stir  in  fixe  flour  with  the  cream  of  tartarwell  sifted  through 
it^  forming  rather  a  thin  batter ;  then  add  the  dissolved 
soda,  and  beat  well  Lastly,  put  in  the  raisins  and  currants, 
and  stir  them  lightly  but  evenly  through  the  masa  Bake 
as  in  the  preceding  recipe,  allowing  a  little  more  time  on 
account  of  the  fmii  Test  with  the  straw,  and  after  it 
comes  out  dean  bake  flve  minute&  When  taken  from  the 
oven,  if  the  cake  sticks  to  the  pan  leave  it  in  five  to  ten 
minutes ;  then  remove,  cool,  and  wrap,  and  put  away  as 
before — or  it  may  be  sent  to  the  table  as  soon  as  cold. 
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If  two  cakes  Bxe  wanted,  doable  the  above  quantities, 
beat  the  yolks  and  sugar  together,  and  the  whites  separately; 
these,  cut  to  a  stiff  froth,  should  be  whipped  into  the  bai- 
ter just  before  adding  the  dissolved  soda.  This  simple  cake 
is  more  wholesome  and  palatable,  than  many  that  are 
^^rich"  (indigestible)  with  butter,  eggs,  sugar,  molasses, 
spices^  wines,  etc.  It  is  best  eaten  with  tart,  juicy  fruit,  as 
strawberries,  or  stewed  cherries;  it  is  very  good  with  grape 
juice.  If  wanted  ''for  company,"  remoye  from  the  oven 
the  moment  the  straw  comes  out  dean,  place  on  a  platter, 
and  moisten  the  top  of  the  cake  with  the  white  of  egg 
beaten  to  a  froth;  then  sift  over  a  little  white  sugar,  and 
return  it  to  the  oven  three  to  five  minutes.  You  can  beat 
a  little  lemon  juice  with  the  egg,  if  you  like.  When  the 
cake  is  set  on  the  table,  you  may  garnish  it  with  clusters  of 
cherries  with  their  leaves;  or  with  bunches  of  ripe  currants 
or  other  fruit,  natural  or  "  frosted." 

Graham  Bbbab  Cax& 

2  cups  light  yeast  dough. 

1  cup  seedless  raisinB — or  caxnuxfak 
i   ^    sugar^ 

2  eggp,  yolks  and  whites  separate. 

3  tablespoonf uls  thick  sweet  cream. 

The  dough  should  be  rather  soft,  and  light  enough  for 
baking;  it  may  be  all  or  part  Graham.  Dredge  the  sweet 
fruit  well  with  flour;  and  if  currants  are  used,  pidc,  wash 
and  dry  them  before  dredging.  Beat  the  yolks  and  sugar 
together,  add  the  cream,  and  with  a  strong  epoon  stir  all 
into  the  dough;  when  well  mixed,  add  the  whites  cut  to  a 
stiff  froth,  and  beat  very  thoroughly.  Then  stir  in  the  fruit 
lightly,  pour  into  a  sl^ow  pan,  well  ofled,  and  set  in  a 
warm  place  to  rise.  When  light,  place  in  the  oven,  and 
bake  bom  forty  to  fifty  minutes,  or  until  done. 
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■ 

Apple  CAKB.4t= 

Make  the  same  as  Graham  cream  caike,  uedng  only  half 
a  cup  of  sugar  to  the  other  measurements^  and  bake  iM  two 
cakes,  each  an  inch  in  thicknes&  In  the  mean  time,  stew 
some  apples  in  as  little  water  as  will  cook  them;  and  when 
the  cakes  are  done  and  cooled  a  little^  spread  the  hot  apple 
between.  Serve  when  nearly  cold,  with  cream,  or  fruit 
juice. 

Strawberries,  or  ripe  peaches  thinly  sliced,  may  be  used 
instead  of  stewed  apples;  the  berries  should  be  vezy  ripe, 
and  chopped  a  little  before  spreading. 

HuOEIiEBEBBY  OaKB. 

1  cup  sour  cream. 

2  cups  sifted  Qraham  flour. 

1  cup  sugar. 

2  eggs,  yolks  and  whites  separate. 

1^  teaspoonfuls  soda,  dissolved  in  boiling  water. 
1}  pints  huckleberries,  fresh  and  ripe. 

'Dredge  the  berries  with  a  portion  of  the  flour;  then  beat 
the  yolks  and  sugar  together,  add  the  sour  cream  and  stir 
in  the  flour,  forming  a  smooth  batter.  "Whip  in  the  whites 
cut  to  a  stiff  froth,  add  the  dissolved  soda^  and  beat  thor- 
oughly. Lastly,  stir  the  berries  in  carefully,  breaking  them 
as  little  as  possible;  pour  into  an  oiled  calce-pan,  not  too 
deep,  and  bake  in  a  very  moderate  oven  till  a  broom-straw 
comes  out  dean;  then  add  five  minutes  to  the  baking,  and 
remove  from  the  oven.  In  ten  minutes  more  take  the  cake 
out  of  the  pan,  and  set  it  right  side  up  on  a  sieve  to  oodL 

If  preferred,  use  sweet  cream,  and  less  soda  by  half  a 
teaspoonfuL 
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GbAHAH  SpONOE  CAEJB.4t= 

1  cap  (scant)  sifted  Qraham  flour. 
^   "     sugar. 

8  Ggg8»  jolks  and  whites  separate. 

i  teaspoonful  soda,  dissolved  in  boiling  water. 

^         **  cream-tartar. 

Juice  of  one  small  lemon. 

Sift  the  cream  of  tartar  through  the  flour,  at  least  twice. 
In  warm  weather,  the  eggs,  whidi  must  be  fresh,  should  be 
cooled  bj  dropping  them  into  ice-water.  Beat  the  yolks, 
lemon  juice,  and  sugar  together,  and  stir  in  the  flour;  then 
add  the  soda  and  whipped  whites,  beating  moderately;  pour 
the  batter  into  a  cake-pan,  and  bake  in  a  good  oyen.  The 
pan,  usually  of  oblong  shape  and  with  perpendicular  sides, 
should  be  lined  with  white  paper,  well  oiled.  Test  with  a 
broom-straw,  after  .twenty  minutes'  baking. 

In  making  sponge  cake  mix  as  quickly  as  possible,  beat 
lightly  and  not  too  long,  and  bake  as  soon  as  mixed. 

Graham  Sponge  0AKH.4t= 

1^  cups  sifted  Graham  flour.  ^ 

}  cup  sugar. 
■J  "    cold  water. 

2  eggs,  yolks  and  whites  separate. 

1  teacfpoonfnl  soda^  dissolved  in  boiling  water, 

2  teaspoonf  uls  cream-tartar. 
Juice  of  half  a  lemon. 

Beat  the  yolks,  lemon  and  sugar  together,  add  the 
water,  and  stir  in  the  flour  through  which  the  cream  of  tar- 
tar has  been  well  sifted.  Then  add  the  dissolved  soda  and 
beat  lightly.  Last  of  all  stir  in  the  well-whipped  whites, 
pour  the  batter  into  a  shallow  pan,  lined  with  white  paper 
well  oiled,  and  bake  immediately.    Have  rather  a  quick 
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oven,  and  test  with  a  sizaw  as  in  the  last  recipe;  the  cake 
flhotild  be  hardly  an  inch  in  thickness^  when  done* 


Laxeb  Oajo. 

1  cup  sweet  cream* 

1   ^    sifted  Graham  flour. 

i  "        «     white  flour. 

1  "    sugar. 

2  eggs,  yolks  and  whites  separate. 

i  teaspoonful  soda^  dissolved  in  boiling  water. 

1         **  cream-tartar,  sifted  through  the  flour. 

Beat  the  yolks  and  sugar  together,  add  the  cream,  and 
stir  in  the  flour ;  mix  till  smooth,  add  the  whites  whipped 
to  a  stiff  froth,  and  the  dissolved  soda,  and  beat  welL 
Then  dip  into  tins  well  oiled,  and  bake  in  rather  a  quid: 
oven ;  the  batter  should  be  about  thick  enough  for  griddle- 
cakes;  it  will  make  five  or  six  layers.  When  these  are  nearly 
cold,  spread  with  tart  jelly,  or  with  fruit  juice  evaporated 
to  the  consistency  of  a  jelly. 

Or,  prepare  a  '*  filling,'*  as  follows:  Beat  together  one  egg 
(or  whites  of  two),  half  a  cup  of  sugar,  and  the  juice  of 
half  a  lemon.  Then  grate  two  tart  apples,  stir  these  into 
the  egg,  lemon  and  sugar,  and  heat  in  a  farina-kettle  till  all 
are  smoking  hot.  Bemove  from  the  fire,  cool,  and  spread 
between  the  cakea 

Laxxb  Cake. 

Make  a  batter  like  the  preceding,  only  stiffer;  do  this  by 
adding  to  the  above  measurement^  half  a  cup  of  sifted  flour, 
Graham  or  white ;  and  when  the  batter  is  mixed,  bake 
quiddy,  in  thin  layers.  Then  make  a  soft  custard,  as  fol- 
lows :  Heat  half  a  pint  of  new  milk  just  to  a  boil,  and 
ihidcen  it  with  one  tablespoonf  ul  of  corn-starch  wet  with  a 
little  cream  or  milk;  beat  together  one  egg  and  one-third  of 
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a  Gap  of  Bogar,  add  the  hot  mixture  to  it^  stimiig  in  a  litUe 
at  a  time,  and  return  to  the  fire.  Stir  conatantly  till  the 
custard  thickens;  then  set  it  off.  When  nearly  cold  spread 
it  on  the  layers,  place  them  on  top  of  each  other  in  a  plate, 
and  set  away  in  a  tin  bread-box,  or  inside  a  stone  jar 
closely  coTcred.  Serve  with  canned  cherries,  or  other  tart 
fruit 

Another  way  is  to  make  a  batter  as  for  Graham  sponge 
cake  (either  recipe,  doubling  the  quantities),  bake  in  thin 
layers^  and  then  prepare  the  custard  as  before. 

Gbaham  BusE.4^ 

1  pint  new  milk. 

i  cup  sugar,  rolled  fine. 

I     **    good  hop  yeast 

8  eggs,  beaten  with  the  sugar. 

Flour  for  sponge  and  dough. 

Bring  the  milk  to  a  boil,  and  cool  to  blood  heat ;  then 
thicken  with  white  flour,  adding  the  yeast;  the  batter 
should  be  thin  enough  to  pour  from  tiie  spoon.  Set  this 
sponge  to  rise  over  night  In  the  morning  put  into  the  mix- 
ing-bowl three  cups  of  sifted  Graham,  and  three  and  a  half 
cups  of  white  flour,  also  sifted ;  stir  these  together.  Make 
a  well  in  the  middle,  pour  in  the  spoQge,  and  add  the  eggs 
and  sugar ;  then  mix  to  the  consistency  of  ordinary  bread 
or  a  little  softer,  and  knead  very  thoroughly.  Set  in  a  warm 
place  till  light ;  when  ready  imead  again,  and  mould  into 
biscuits  the  size  of  an  egg.  Let  these  rise,  then  brush  the 
tops  with  the  white  of  egg  beaten  with  a  little  sugai;;  and 
bake  twenty  to  thirty  minute& 

Gbaham  Busk. 

1  cup  new  milk, 
i    "    sugar. 
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I  enp  good  bop  yeast 

Flour  for  sponge  and  doogL 

Scald  the  milk,  and  cool  to  blood  heat ;  beat  the  eggs  and 
sugar  together,  add  the  yeast  and  milt,  and  thicken  with 
white  flour,  forming  a  batter  not  yery  stiff.  Bet  this  in  a 
warm  place  to  rise  ;  it  wiH  require  from  three  to  four  hours, 
according  to  temperature  and  strength  of  yeast  When 
light,  mix  with  equal  parts  sifted  Graham  and  white  flour, 
until  a  toleraUy  stiff  dough  is  formed ;  knead  well,  and 
leave  in  a  warm  place  tDl  risen.  Then  work  into  small 
cakes,  let  these  rise,  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  twenty  to 
thirty  minutea 

A  good  rusk  is  made  as  follows :  Take  two  cups  of  raised 
dough,  and  work  into  it  two  eggs  and  half  a  cup  of  sugar, 
beaten  together ;  add  enough  flour,  Qraham  or  white,  to 
make  the  dough  stiff  enou^  to  mould.  Then  knead  well, 
set  to  rise,  and  as  soon  as  light  mould  into  cakes ;  when 
risen  sufficiently,  bake. 

Mush  Busk. 

1  pint  hot  com  meal  mush. 
1     '*   new  milk,  scalding  hot 
^  cup  sugar. 

1  "   good  hop  yeast 

2  6gg& 

Flour  for  mising. 
Time— 20  to  30  minutes. 

Sift  into  the  bread-bowl  about  a  quart  each,  of  Ghraham 
and  white  flour ;  make  a  well  in  the  center,  add  the  hot 
tnush,  and  stir  in  the  scalding  milk.  Let  this  mixture  cool 
to  blood  heat ;  then  add  the  yeast,  and  the  sugar  and  eggs 
beaten  together,  and  work  in  sufficient  flour  to  make  a 
douflh  that  will  mould.    Enead  thorougUy,  and  let  it  rise 
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over  night;  fhen  knead- again,  and  make  into  smalL  biscuits; 
when  these  have  risen,  bake  in  an  even  oven  twenty  to 
thirty  minutes. 

Oat  Meal  SNAFs.4i= 

1  cup  sweet  cream. 

8  tablespoon! uls  crashed  sugar. 

Fine  oatmeal,  to  form  a  dough  that  will  rolL 

Stir  the  cream  and  sugar  together,  till  the  latter  is  well 
dissolyed ;  then  mix  with  a  spoon,  adding  meal  to  form  a 
dough  stiff  enough  to  mould.  Knead  slightlj  with  the 
hand,  roll  to  the  thickness  of  an  eighth  of  an  inch,  and  cut 
into  small  round  cake&  Then  place  in  a  moderate  oven, 
and  bake  to  a  light  brown;  they  should  be  crisp  and 
tender  when  done. 

Pbuit  Cbackeb. — (Oraham.)^ 

}  cup  sweet  cream. 

1    **   currants,  picked,  washed  and  dried. 

\  teaspoonfol  soda,  dissolved  in  boiling  water. 

\  ^  cream-tartar. 

Flour  to  make  a  very  stiff  dough. 

Put  into  the  tray  one  heaping  cup  of  sifted  Graham,  and 
the  same  of  white  flour ;  mix  well  together.  Sift  the  cream 
of  tartar  through  it  two  or  three  times ;  then  wet  with  the 
cream,  into  which  the  dissolved  soda  has  been  stirred,  form- 
ing a  very  diff  dough ;  quite  too  stiff  to  adhere  to  the 
moulding-board.  Knead  as  little  as  possible,  and  roll  out  a 
very  thin  sheet,  less  than  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  thicknes& 
Spread  this  with  a  good  layer  of  the  fruity  enough  to  cover 
the  dough ;  the  currants  must  be  thoroughly  dried  after 
washing.  When  the  fruit  is  spread,  roll  another  thin  sheet 
and  lay  it  on ;  press  well  together,  and  pass  the  roUing-pin 
lightly  over  the  wholes  to  make  an  even  surf aoe.    The»  cut 
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into  small  cakes,  round  or  square,  prick  deeply  ifrith  a  fork, 
and  bake  in  a  moderate  oyen  till  thoroughly  done  and  hard. 

FbUIT  CsiLGSEB. 

Substitute  "  middlings  "  or  "  connell "  for  the  Graham  and 
white  flour,  and  make  like  the  preceding.  Or  the  Lockport 
flour  may  be  used,  instead  of  middlingB. 

Sallt  Lunn. 

1  pint  sweet  cream. 

8  eggs,  yolks  and  whites  separate. 

^  cup  yeast 

1  **    sifted  Qraham  flour. 

8}  cups  **     white        *'  —  or   enough  for  a  stiff 
batter. 

Warm  the  cream  to  blood  heat ;  then  beat  and  add  the 
ydlks,  and  stir  in  the  yeast ;  and  if  the  weather  is  cold  have 
the  flour  Edightly  warmed.  Thicken  with  the  latter,  stirring 
in  first  the  Oraham  flour  and  then  the  white ;  the  batter 
should  be  pretfy  sti£  Then  stir  in  the  whites  whipped  to 
a  good  ftoQiy  and  beat  thoroughly ;  pour  the  batter  into  a 
pan,  well  oiled,  and  set  it  to  rise.  TVhen  light  enough,  bake 
from  forty  to  fifty  minutes,  or  until  a  broom-straw  thrust 
into  the  thickest  portion,  comes  out  dean ;  you  will  need  a 
pretty  hot  oven.  The  cake  should  not  be  more  than  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  thickness,  when  done.  Serve  warm  (not  hot) 
from  the  bake-pan. 

Sally  Littnn. 

2  cups  sour  cream— or  enough  for  thick  batter. 
2     **    (scant)  sifted  Qraham  flour. 

2     **    sifted  white  flour. 

2  %gB»  yolks  and  whites  separate. 

1  teaspoonf  ul  soda»  dissolved  in  boiling  water. 

2  teaspoonfuls  cream-tartar,  sifted  fhxough  the  flonr» 
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Make  a  batter  of  the  cream,  eggB  and  flour,  add  the  dis- 
solved soda,  and  beat  well;  then  pour  it  into  a  small  pan,  well 
oiled,  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  till  done ;  test  with  a 
broomnstraw,  the  same  as  ordinary  cake.  Serve  fifteen 
minutes  after  it  comes  from  the  oven. 


PIES,  Era 

Gbeam    Paste. 41= 

Take  equal  parts  of  Graham  and  white  flour,  sifted,  and 
stir  the  two  together ;  then  wet  with  cold  sweet  cream  ;  the 
colder  the  cream  and  flour,  the  crisper  the  paste.  Mix  as 
lightly  and  quickly  as  possible,  forming  a  stiff  dough ;  do 
not  knead,  but  gather  up  the  fragments  of  paste,  and  begin 
to  roll  out  immediately;  or  set  it  in  the  ice-chest  tdl) 
wanted. 

This  recipe  is  so  often  called  for,  that  it  is  given  here  ao 
well  as  in  Part  IL,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred  for 
detail& 

Pie-Gbubt  Glazb. 

In  making  pimipkin  or  custard  pies,  or  any  that  are  very 
juicy,  as  cherry  or  currant,  the  crust  is  apt  to  become  satu- 
rated with  the  soft  mixture,  unless  they  are  eaten  as  soon 
as  done.  To  prevent  this,  a  good  plan  is  said  to  be  to  roll 
6ut  the  crust  and  wet  it  vdth  the  beaten  white  of  an  egg, 
before  adding  the  filling ;  the  egg  hardens  in  baking,  and 
prevents  the  moisture  from  soaking  into  the  crust 

A  better  way  for  fruU  pies  requiring  sugar,  particularly 
if  they  are^  juicy,  is  to  line  the  pie-pans,  and  sprinkle  first 
with  a  little  flour,  and  then  with  the  sugar,  brushing  the 
two  together  with  the  hand;  during  the  baking  the  flour 
and  melted  sugar  adhere  together,  and  keep  the  juice  from 
coming  in  oontaot  with  the  paste. 
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Fbuit  P1B8.4I: 

Nearly  all  fruits,  as  apples,  peaches,  plums,  cherries,  and 
all  the  sniaU  fruits,  make  excellent  pies.  Having  mixed  a 
firm  cream  paste,  roll  it  thin,  and  line  the  pie-pans;  then 
put  in  the  fruit,  and  for  apples,  peaches,  raspberries,  etc., 
that  are  not  very  juicy,  add  a  little  water.  Sweeten  to  taste, 
if  the  fruit  is  tart  enough  to  require  sugar;  lay  on  the  top 
crust,  secure  the  edges,  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven  twenty  to 
thirty  minute&  When  done,  the  upper  and  under  crusts 
should  be  thoroughly  baked,  and  moderately  browned;  too 
often  the  top  is  burnt  or  blistered,  and  the  bottom  scorched 
or  doughy. 

Family  pies,  or  "  cobblers,"  are  made  in  deep  dishes,  or 
bread-pans,  having  the  crust  twice  the  usual  thickness,  and 
the  fruit  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches  in  deptL  If 
baked  without  an  under  crust,  use  granitized  iron  ware,  as 
a  common  iron  pan  will  blacken  the  fruit.  These  pies  re- 
quire longer  to  bake,  on  account  of  their  size;  apple  cob- 
blers made  with  a  tc^  crust  only,  will  be  done  in  about 
forty  minutes;  with  a  top  and  bottom  one,  an  hour  to  an 
hour  and  a  quarter  is  needed.  Peach  cobblers  made  of 
clingstones,  the  fruit  not  overripe,  take  nearly  twice  as  long. 
The  small  fruits  require  less  time  for  baking  than  the 
others;  as  soon  as  the  crusts  are  done,  the  pies  can  be  taken 
out  For  particulara  in  making  fruit  pies,  see  Part  IL, 
Pastries. 

Pbach  Mebingue  Pie. 

Peel  peaches  of  fine  rich  flavor,  remove  the  stones,  and 
stew  moderately  in  a  very  little  water;  then  mash  fine, 
adding  sugar  if  desired.  FiU  a  pie-pan  lined  with  ordinary 
cream  paste,  and  bake  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes,  or 
till  the  crust  is  weU  done.  Then  beat  together  the  whites 
of  two  eggs,  two  tablespoonf  uls  of  sugar,  and  the  juice  of 
13 
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half  a  lemon;  spread  this  over  the  pie,  retom  it  to  the 
oven,  and  brown  slightly.     Serve  cold. 

Tart  sliced  apples,  stewed  in  a  little  water  till  soft,  are 
made  into  pies  in  the  same  way;  and  good  dried  apples  or 
peaches,  stewed  till  tender  and  mashed  fine,  may  also  be 
used. 

GosTABD  Pol 

1  quart  sweet  milk. 

1  cup  sugar. 

8  eggs,  yolks  and  whites  separate. 

2  tablespoonfuls  white  flour. 

In  point  of  healthfulness,  custard  pies  are  infinitely  in- 
ferior to  fruit  pies;  the  eggs,  milk  and  sugar  (without 
which  a  custard  can  not  be  made),  are  all  of  them  heavy 
and  clogging  to  the  liver;  and  none  the  less  so,  from  the 
fact  that  they  are  baked  together. 

Many  persons  object  to  the  *'  eggy  "  taste  in  custard  pies, 
and  prefer  if  they  eat  them  to  use  less  eggs,  thicken  with  a 
little  flour  or  corn-starch,  and  then  bake  in  a  moderate  oven. 
Others  dislike  sweet  custards,  and  think  them  not  only  more 
wholesome  but  more  dehcate,  when  very  little  sugar  is  used. 
If  you  have  the  watered  milk  of  the  cities,  you  can  hardly 
make  a  custard.  First  of  all,  then,  take  good  milk;  heat  it 
to  boiling,  and  add  the  flour  wet  to  a  smooth  paste  with  a 
little  cold  milk;  stir  till  the  mixture  comes  again  to  a  boiL 
Then  remove  from  the  fire;  when  nearly  cold  beat  the 
yolks,  whip  in  the  sugar,  and  stir  them  in;  also  the  whites 
cut  to  a  good  froth.  Line  the  pie-pans  with  a  very  stiff 
cream  paste,  pour  in  the  custard,  and  bake  in  an  oven  that 
heats  well  at  the  bottom;  take  out  the  pies  the  moment 
they  are  firm  in  the  center,  and  be  sure  the  crust  is  done. 

If  fiavoring  is  wanted,  beat  together  the  whites  of  two 
eggs,  a  tablespoonful  of  sugar,  and  the  juice  of  half  a 
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lemon;  spread  this  orer  the  top,  and  brown  eligbtly.    Serve 
soon  after  the  pies  are  baked. 

To  prevent  the  custard  from  soaking  into  the  crust,  a 
good  plan  is  said  to  be  to  moisten  the  latter  with  the 
beaten'  white  of  an  egg,  before  filling.  All  custard  pies 
should  be  removed  from  the  pans  and  put  on  plates^  as 
soon  as  they  come  from  the  oven;  this  allows  the  moisture 
to  escape  from  the  bottom,  and  prevents  the  crust  from 
getting  wet  and  heavy. 

Apple  Custasd  Pie. 

8  cups  sweet  milk. 

3     "    apple,  grated  or  stewed. 

3  tablespoonfuls  sugar. 

2  eggs,  yolks  and  whites  separate. 

1  tablespoonful  white  flour. 

Prepare  the  apples  by  stewing  in  as  little  water  as  wiU 
cook  them;  then  mash  fine  and  smooth;  they  must  not  be 
very  tart  Beat  the  yolks  and  sugar  together,  and  whip 
them  into  the  apple;  then  stir  in  the  flour,  and  add  the 
milk.  Stir  in  also  the  whites,  well  beaten,  and  pour  the  cus- 
tard into  pie-pans  lined  vrith  a  good  cream  paste;  the  latter 
should  be  mixed  quite  stiff,  and  made  of  equal  parts  Qra- 
ham  and  white  flour,  sifted.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  till 
the  custard  is  set,  but  no  longer;  see  that  there  is  sufficient 
heat  at  the  bottom  to  brown  the  crust 

Dried  apples,  stewed  in  a  little  water  till  they  are  tender, 
and  then  mashed  fine,  may  be  used  in  this  pie. 

RiOE  CxTSTABD  PiE. — ( ExceHeut  )d\lf. 

8  cups  sweet  milk. 

2     "    boiled  rice. 

8  tablespoonfuls  sugar. 

2  eggs,  yolks  and  whites  separate. 
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The  rice  ediould  be  boiled  in  water  till  ilxoroughlj  soft, 
but  not  broken.  Cold  rice  left  oyer  will  do,  but  it  is  not  so 
good;  if  this  is  used  put  it  into  the  milk,  warm  to  blood 
heat,  and  mix  thoroughly,  crushing  the  lumps  with  a  fork. 
Beat  the  yolks  and  sugar  together,  stir  them  into  the  inilk 
and  rice,  and  mix  well;  then  stir  in  the  well-whipped 
whites.  Line  the  pie-pans  with  a  firm  cream  paste,  set 
them  in  the  oven,  and  fill  with  the  rice  custard.  Bake  witiii 
a  slow  even  heat  till  it  is  barely  set,  and  serve  as  soon  as 
cooled  to  lukewarm;  see  that  the  crust  is  well  done.  This 
is  a  plain  but  very  delicate  pie,  and  easily  made;  the  above 
mixture  will  make  three  pies  of  ordinary  size. 

CoCOA-NUT  CiTBTABD  PlE. 

1  quart  new  milk. 

i  cup  sugar. 

3  eggs,  yolks  and  whites  separate. 

1  cocoa-nut,  pared  and  grated. 

1  tablespoonful  corn-starch. 

The  fiber  of  the  cocoa-nut  is  apt  to  give  trouble  to  weak 
stomachs;  for  this  reason,  it  is  best  to  dispense  with  all  but 
its  juicea  Stir  the  grated  nut  into  the  milk,  pour  the  latter 
into  a  farinarkettle,  and  bring  it  slowly  to  a  boil,  stirring 
once  or  twice;  then  mix  in  the  corn-starch  wet  in  a  Httle 
cold  nfiilTr,  and  cook  one  minute;  remove  from  the  fire,  and 
when  cool  enough  strain  through  a  coarse  cloth  or  fine 
colander.  Beat  the  yolks,  then  the  sugar  with  them,  and 
stir  them  into  the  strained  milk;  add  also  the  cocoa-nut 
milk  if  it  is  perfectly  sweet,  and  the  whites  whipped  to  a 
good  froth;  stir  well  together,  and  bake  in  two  pie-pans 
lined  with  a  very  stiff  cream  paste.  Have  a  moderate  oven, 
and  bake  only  till  the  custard  is  set;  then  slip  from  the 
pans  to  plates,  as  soon  as  the  pies  come  from  the  oven. 
Serve  cold,  the  day  they  are  baked. 
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Cobn^Stabch  Custabd  Pie. 

1  quart  sweet  milk.      . 
f  cup  sugar. 

3  eggs,  yolks  and  whites  separate. 
3  tablespoonfuls  corn-starch. 
Juice  of  one  lemon. 

Heat  the  milk  to  a  boil,  stir  in  the  corn-starch  dissolved 
in  a  little  cold  Tnillr,  and  cook  one  minute,  stirring  constantly. 
Bemove  from  the  fire,  and  while  it  is  cooling  prepare  a  stiff 
cream  paste,  half  Graham  (sifted),  and  line  the  pie-pans 
with  it.  Set  these  in  the  oyen  to  heat  through;  beat  the 
yolks  and  one  of  the  whites  together,  whip  in  half  a  cup  of 
the  sugar,  and  stir  them  into  the  milk.  Then  fill  the  pans 
with  the  custard,  and  bake  in  an  even  oven  till  it  is  just  set; 
beat  the  remainder  of  the  whites^  the  lemon,  and  the  rest  of 
the  sugar  together,  and  spread  oyer  the  tops;  dose  the 
OYen,  and  heat  till  the  meringue  tinges.  Take  the  pies  out, 
slip  them  on  plates,  and  set  in  a  cool  place;  serre  cold  or 
nearly  so,  soon  after  baking. 

Lemon  Pie.4j= 

2  cups  sweet  milk, 
f  cup  sugar. 

3  eggs,  yolks  and  whites  separate. 
2  tablespoonfuls  corn-starch. 
Juice  of  two  lemons. 

Heat  the  milk  almost  to  boiling,  and  stir  in  the  corn- 
starch wet  with  a  little  cold  milk;  let  the  mixture  boil  five 
minutes,  stirring  constantly.  Then  remove  from  the  fire  to 
cool;  beat  the  yolks,  lemon  and  sugar  together,  and  when 
the  milk  is  nearly  cold  stir  them  into  it ;  then  the  whites, 
beaten  to  a  stiff  froth.  Fill  the  pie-pans,  lined  with  a  firm 
cream  paste  (equal  parts  Graham  and  white  flour,  sifteji). 
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and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  till  the  custard  is  barely  set ; 
the  crust  must  be  well  done.  Serve  cold  the  same  day;  the 
aboTe  will  make  one  large  or  two  small  pies. 

LEBI05  Fm—(  Wiih  Meringue.)^ 

2  cups  boiling  water. 
}  cup  sugar. 

3  'dggBy  yolks  and  whites  separate. 
2  tablespoonf  uls  com-starclL 
Juice  of  two  lemons. 

Wet  the  corn-starch  with  a  little  cold  water,  and  ponrthe 
boiling  water  over  it,  stirring  well  meanwhile ;  let  this  get 
nearly  cold.  Then  beat  the  yolks,  first  by  themselves,  then 
with  the  lemon  and  two-thirds  of  the  sugar,  add  the  corn- 
starch water,  and  stir  thoroughly.  Then  dip  the  mixture 
into  two  pie-pans  lined  with  a  stiff  cream  paste,  and  bake  in 
an  oven  not  too  hot ;  brown  well  at  the  bottom,  and  take  out 
the  moment  the  pies  are  done.  Beat  the  whites  to  a  stiff 
froth  vnth  the  rest  of  the  sugar,  and  spread  over  the  tops ; 
return  to  the  oven,  close  the  door,  and  brown  slightly. 
Serve  cold,  soon  after  baking. 

Ibish  Potato  Pie.4j= 

1  quart  sweet  milk— or  part  cream. 
1^  cups  mashed  potato,  dry  and  mealy. 
\  cup  (nearly)  sugar. 
8  eggs,  yolks  and  whites  separate. 
Juice  of  one  lemon. 

Mix  the  potato  well  with  the  milk,  and  put  through  a 
colander  to  remove  lumps.  Then  beat  the  yolks,  lemon  and 
sugar  together,  and  stir  them  in ;  add  the  whites  cut  to  a 
stiff  froth,  and  stir  well  Line  three  pie-pans  with  a  good 
cream  paste  mixed  stiff,  fill  with  the  batter,  and  bake  in  an 
even  oven  till  the  pies  are  done ;  see  that  the  crust  is  well 
browned.    Serve  cold  the  same  day. 
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Trtsh  Potato  Fie. 
3  caps  new  milk. 

1  cup  (heaping)  mashed  potato,  dry  and  mealy. 
i    "   sugar. 

3  eggSy  yollcB  and  whites  separate. 
Juice  of  one  lemon. 

Mix  the  milk  and  potato  thoroughly,  and  rub  through  a 
colander ;  then  beat  together  the  yolks,  one  of  the  whites, 
half  the  sugar  and  half  the  lemon ;  stir  these  into  the  milk 
and  potato,  and  bake  in  two  pans,  lined  with  a  stiff  cream 
paste  ;  the  oven  must  be  moderate.  As  soon  as  done  cover 
with  a  meringue  made  by  beating  together  the  two  whites, 
and  the  rest  of  the  lemon  and  sugar,  heat  till  it  changes 
color,  and  take  the  pies  from  the  oven.    Eat  cold. 

Sweet  Potato  PiE.4t: 

3  cups  sweet  milk. 
1  cup       ''     potato. 

1  "    sugar. 

2  eggs,  yolks  and  whites  separate. 
Juice  of  half  a  lemon. 

Boil  the  sweet  potatoes,  good  sound  ones,  in  a  little 
water  till  tender.  Bemove  the  skins,  and  trim  off  any  de- 
fectiye  spots  on  the  surface  or  ends ;  in  wet  seasons,  there 
is  often  a  dark  layer  just  beneath  the  skin.  Grate  the  po- 
tato or  mash  fine,  till  you  hare  a  cupful ;  mix  this  well  with 
the  milk,  leaving  no  lumps ;  or  you  may  put  the  milk  and 
potato  through  a  colander.  Then  beat  the  yolks,  lemon  and 
sugar  together,  and  stir  in  the  milk  and  potato ;  add  the 
well-whipped  whites,  and  mix  thoroughly.  Line  two  pie- 
pans  with  a  very  firm  cream  paste,  set  them  in  the  oven, 
and  fill  with  the  potato  batter ;  bake  rather  slowly  until  the 
center  is  thickened,  and  alijiost  firm.  Then  remove  the 
pies  from  the  oven,  slip  from  the  tins  to  plates,  and  set  in  a 
cool  place.    Serve  cold  the  day  you  make  them. 
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Pumpkin  PiB.4t: 

1  quart  sweet  milk. 

1^  pints  stewed  pumpkin. 

2  even  tablespoonf uls  sugar. 

3  egg&i  yolks  and  whites  separate. 

In  preparing  the  pumpkin,  which  should  be  ripe  and  of 
good  quality,  peel,  dice  and  cut,  removing  the  seeds ;  then 
stew  till  tender,  but  not  long  enough  to  change  its  color. 
Let  it  get  thoroughly  soft  before  you  stir  it ;  and  start  in  so 
little  water  that  it  will  not  be  too  wet  when  done  ;  you  can, 
if  necessary,  add  a  trifle  of  boiling  water  as  it  stews.  After 
stirring,  cook  very  little ;  much  cooking  destroys  the  fine 
fresh  flavor  of  the  pumpkin,  which  is  its  greatest  excellence. 
The  best  for  pies  or  sauce,  is  one  that  is  known  West  as  the 
"Yankee  "  pumpkin  ;  it  is  largely  cultivated  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  is  the  color  of  a  very  ripe  orange. 

When  stewed  add  a  portion  of  the  milk,  and  rub  through 
a  colander  or  mash  fine,  to  remove  the  lumps  ;  if  it  is  sweet 
and  ripe,  no  sugar  will  be  needed.  If  only  of  ordinary 
quality,  add  the  sugar  to  the  yolks,  and  beat  well  together ; 
stir  these  into  the  pumpkin,  add  the  whites  whipped  to  a 
stiff  froth,  and  beat  thoroughly.  Then  stir  in  the  rest  of 
the  milk,  and  dip  into  pie-pans  lined  with  a  stiff  cream 
paste ;  make  this  of  equal  parts  Graham  and  white  flour, 
sifted.  Have  a  moderate  oven,  heating  well  at  the  bottom, 
and  bake  till  the  pies  are  barely  firm  in  the  center ;  then 
take  them  out,  slip  from  the  tins  to  plates,  and  set  in  a  cool 
place.  Serve  warm  or  cold  ;  they  are  best,  eaten  an  hour 
after  baking. 

Pumpkin  Pie. — (  With  less  Eggs.):^ 

When  eggs  are  scarce,  a  very  fair  pie  may  be  made  by 
using  only  one  egg  to  two  pies  ;  and  a  good  way  is  to  stir 
half  the  rnWk  into  the  pumpkin,  heat  the  other  half  to  boil- 
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ing,  and  stir  it  into  the  cold  batter  the  last  thing  before 
baking.  It  is  better  when  few  eggs  are  used,  not  to  mix 
too  thin ;  you  may  take  nearly  as  much  pumpkin  as  there 
is  milk ;  and  a  little  flour  stirred  into  the  batter  before 
whipping  in  the  eggs^  is  an  improvement  Bake  till  the 
pies  are  Arm  in  the  center,  and  eat  the  day  you  make  them. 
In  the  absence  of  cream  paste,  you  may  oil  the  pie-pans, 
and  sift  either  flne  oat  meal  (''A"  grade),  or  fine  com  meal 
oyer  them,  and  then  fill  with  the  batter,  and  bake.  Or  you 
may  oil  the  pans,  and  strew  with  finely  grated  bread-crumbs, 
dry  and  stale ;  or  rolled  crackers,  if  you  have  them.  Of 
course,  a  crust  made  after  either  of  these  methods^  will  not 
be  equal  to  good  cream  paste. 

Pumpkin  Pie. — (  WiihovU  Eggs.) 

8  cups  sweet  milk. 

3     "    stewed  pumpkin. 

2  tablespoonf  uls  molasses  or  syrup. 

2  (even)  tablespoonf  uls  white  flour. 

If  you  have  not  pure  molasses  use  melted  sugar,  brown 
or  maple.  Mit  the  flour  to  a  smooth  paste,  with  a  little 
cold  rx\\\\  or  water;  then  stir  it  into  the  nulk,  and  bring  the 
latter  to  a  boiL  Heat  in  a  farina-kettle,  or  a  tin  bucket  set 
in  a  pot  of  boiling  water,  and  stir  often.  Mix  the  molasses 
through  the  cold  pumpkin,  and  beat  thoroughly;  then  stir 
in  the  hot  milk.  The  pumpkin  should  be  stewed  rather  dry. 
Dip  immediately  into  pie-pans  lined  with  a  firm  cream 
paste,  and  place  in  a  moderate  oven;  the  mixture  will  make 
one  large,  or  two  small  pies.  Bake  till  they  are  done  in  the 
center,  but  no  longer. 

If  to  be  eaten  the  same  day,  slip  them  out  of  the  pans 
into  plates.  They  are  good  cold  or  warm — ^not  hot.  If  in- 
tended for  the  next  day,  set  away  in  the  pans,  provided 
these  are  free  from  rust;  when  viranted  for  the  table,  place 
13* 
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on  top  of  the  stove  where  the  crust  will  heat  through 
quickly,  without  scorching;  this  makes  it  crisp  and  tender, 
as  if  freah  from  the  oven. 

Squash  Pie.4|= 

Stew  the  squash  till  soft,  having  it  rather  moist ;  then 

mash  fine.    For  three  pies  take  three  eggs,  four  cups  of 

milk,  and  two  of  squash;  and  if  the  latter  is  not  pretty 

sweet,  add  to  it  one  heaping  or  two  level  tablespoonfuls  of 

sugar.  In  mixing,  first  add  a  cup  of  the  milk  to  the  squash, 

and  rub  through  a  colander  or  fine  sieve;  then  beat  the 

yolks  and  sugar  together,  and  stir  them  in;  add  also  the 

whites  whipped  to  a  stiff  froth,  and  beat  hard.    Stir  in  the 

rest  of  the  milk,  and  fill  the  pie-pans  lined  with  a  stiff 

cream  paste;  bake  till  the  batter  is  thick  in  the  middle,  but 

not  a  moment  longer.    When  done  remove  the  pies  from 

the  pans,  put  them  on  plates,  and  set  in  a  cool  place.    Eat 

the  day  they  are  baked — or  better,  half  an  hour  after  they 

leave  the  oven. 

Lemon  Tabt. 

}  cup  sugar. 

1  "    boiling  water. 

2  lemons — ^juice  of. 

2  even  teaspoonfuls  corn-starch. 

Wet  the  comnstarch  with  a  little  cold  water,  and  pour  the 
boiling  water  over  it,  stirring  well  to  prevent  lumping;  then 
add  the  lemon  juice  and  sugar,  and  stir  all  together.  Bake 
in  a  single  pie,  with  upper  and  under  crust  of  good  cream 
paste.    In  this,  as  in  other  tarts^  roll  the  crusts  thin,  and 

bake  quickly. 

Gbhen  Apple  Tabt.^^ 

Pare,  core  and  slice  tart  June  apples,  not  quite  ripe,  and 
fill  two  pie-pans  lined  with  a  stiff  cream  paste;  make  this 
of  equal  parts  Graliam  and  white  flour,  sifted.    Fill,  the 
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pans  pretty  full;  and  unless  the  apples  are  very  juicy,  add 
a  trifle  of  water.  Cover  with  the  paste,  and  bake  in  a  quick 
oven  till  the  fruit  is  well  done,  and  the  bottom  and  top 
crusts  nicely  browned.  Then  take  out  the  pies,  and  slip 
from  the  pans  to  plates ;  split  each  one  open  with  a  knife, 
lay  the  top  crusts  on  separate  plates,  and  spread  half  the 
apple  on  them.  While  still  hoi^  sprinkle  well  with  good 
brown  sugar,  maple  if  you  haye  it,  and  send  (on  the  four 
plates)  to  the  table.  Serve  with  or  without  a  dressing  of 
cream;  they  are  excellent 

CUBBANT  TaBT. 

Take  red  currants  that  are  about  half  or  two-thirds  ripe, 
strip  them  from  the  stems,  and  All  your  pie-pans  lined  with 
a  good  cream  paste;  sprinkle  with  sugar,  lay  on  the  top 
crust,  and  make  the  edges  secure.  Then  prick  well  with  a 
fork,  and  cut  a  cross-slit  in  the  center;  or,  what  is  prettier, 
ornament  with  a  knife,  making  <' leafy  sprays,"  for  the 
escape  of  steam.  Bake  quickly  till  the  crusts  are  done, 
then  set  away  to  cooL 

Basfbebby  and  Cubbant  Tabt. 

Pick  the  rix)e  currants  from  the  stems,  and  mix  with 
them  an  equal  quantity  of  red  or  black  raspberries ;  then 
proceed  as  in  the  last  recipe. 

Strawberries,  blackberries,  huckleberries,  and  seeded 
cherries,  are  made  into  pies  or  tarts,  the  same  as  currants ; 
except  that  the  fruits  which  are  not  so  acid,  require  less 
sugar. 

Cbeam  Baspbebbt  Tabt. 

^  Scald  a  cup  of  milk  or  cream^  and  stir  into  it  half  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  com-stsrch  wet  with  a  little  cold  milk;  boil  two 
minutes,  stirring  constantly.  Then  beat  a  tablespoonful  of 
sugar  into  the  whites  of  two  eggs,  and  stir  them  in;  cook  a 
minute  longer,  and  remove  from  the  fire  to  cooL 
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In  the  mean  time  make  a  stiff  cream  paste,  and  line  a 
dish  that  is  two  inches  deep;  fill  it  two>thirds  full  of  rasp- 
berries, sprinkle  lightly  witii  sugar,  and  cover  with  a  crust ; 
do  not  pinch  it  down  at  the  edge.  Both  crusts  should  be 
somewhat  thicker  than  for  an  ordinary  pie.  Bake  in  a  good 
even  oven  till  done,  top  and  bottom.  When  taken  out  lift 
off  the  upper  crust,  and  pour  the  cold  custard  over  the  hot 
fruit;  then  replace,  and  set  the  pie  away  till  perfectly  cold. 
Serve  in  the  bake-pan. 

If  preferred,  make  the  top  crust  of  ligM  cream  paste,  in- 
stead of  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Stbawbebbt  Tabt. 
Make  the  same  as  the  last,  and  serve  cold. 

GOOSEBEBBT  TaBT. 

Select  fine,  fresh  berries  that  are  beginning  to  ripen; 
remove  the  stems  and  blossoms^  and  wash  in  a  colander. 
Then  line  the  pie-pans  with  a  firm  cream  paste,  fill  with  the 
fruit,  and  add  sugar  to  taste;  cover  with  a  crust,  prick  weU, 
and  bake  quickly  tiQ  the  pastry  is  done.    Eat  cold. 

Damson  Tabt. 

Look  over  and  wash  the  plums,  and  fill  the  pie-pans, 
lined  with  the  ordinary  cream  paste.  Add  sugar  to  sweeten, 
lay  on  the  top  crust,  and  pinch  the  edges  securely  together; 
then  either  prick  with  a  fork,  finishing  with  a  cross-slit  in 
the  center  of  the  crust,  or  ornament  with  a  knife  in  such  a 
way  as  to  let  the  steam  out  in  baking.  Have  a  good  oven, 
and  bake  till  well  done,  top  and  bottom.    Serve  cold. 

Cbanbebbt  Tabt. 

Pick  over  the  berries,  rejecting  all  that  are  not  sound ; 
then  wash,  and  stew  in  a  porcelain  kettle,  allowing,  say  two 
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ports  water  to  three  of  fruit,  b j  measure.  Stew  very  slowly 
twenty  to  thirty  minutes,  and  strain  through  a  coarse  col- 
ander, pressing  through  all  but  the  skins.  Then  return  to 
the  kettle,  and  add  sugar,  allowing  half  or  two-thirds  of  a 
cup  to  a  quart  of  the  picked  berries.  Heat  the  sauce  to 
a  boil,  stir  weU,  and  set  it  off  to  cooL  Put  into  pie-pans 
under  crusts  of  stiff  cream  paste,  and  fill  with  the  cran- 
berry; roll  a  bit  of  dough  very  thin,  cut  it  into  strips  less 
than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide,  and  lay  in  cross-bars  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  apart  over  each  pie,  leaving  the  spaces 
diamond-shaped.  Pinch  down  the  ends,  trim  off  the  dough, 
cutting  it  dose  to  the  rim  of  the  pan,  and  finish  the  edges 
neatly.  Bake  till  the  pastry  is  well  done;  then  slip  from  the 
tins,  place  on  plates^  and  set  away  to  cooL 

Bhubabb  Tabt. 

Wash  and  skin  the  stalks,  split  them  once  or  twice  (the 
thin  way  of  the  stalk),  and  cut  in  inch  lengths.  Then  add 
a  little  water,  and  stew  in  a  porcelain  kettle  till  tender ; 
sweeten  to  taste,  just  before  lifting  from  the  fire  ;  it  will  re- 
quire nearly  half  a  cup  of  sugar  to  a  quart  of  cut  rhubarb. 
Line  the  pans  with  the  usual  cream  paste,  mixed  stiff,  and 
fill  with  the  sauce  ;  then  cover  with  cross-bars  of  thin  paste, 
and  bake  till  the  crust  is  done. 

An  excellent  tart  is  made  as  follows :  Take  a  granitized 
iron  pan  two  inches  deep,  fill  it  with  cut  rhubarb,  sweeten 
to  taste,  and  cover  with  a  light  cream  paste ;  prick  well,  cut 
a  slit  in  the  center,  and  bake.    Serve  cold. 

THE  GRAINS. 

Minute  directions  have  been  given  in  Part  H  for  steam- 
ing the  grains.  -  It  is  needless  to  say  that  they  are  very 
good  and  very  wholesome — provided  you  do  not  spoil  them 
by  serving  with  cream  and  sugar.  "How  shall  we  eat 
them?"  is  the  question  often  asked.    With  the  rare  fruit 
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juices,  of  conrse;  try  them.  Prepare  these  in  sommer  when 
fruits  are  plenty,  and  seal  in  cans  for  winter  use.  (You  will 
find  special  directions  for  making  them  in  Part  IL)  The 
juices  of  strawberries,  raspberries,  currants,  or  raspberries 
and  currants  mixed,  are  truly  delightful ;  so  are  those  of 
cherries,  blackberries,  grapes  and  gooseberriea  Or  the 
fruits,  either  stewed  or  canned,  make  a  good  dressing. 

To  the  unperverted  palate,  the  grains  and  mushes  are  vezy 
good  eaten  simply  with  the  hard  Graham  roll,  or  with  dry 
toast  A  little  mashed  potato,  dry  and  mealy,  just  enough 
to  *'  feather  "  the  bit  of  mush  or  grain  on  the  end  of  the 
fork,  is  not  a  bad  accompaniment.  If  you  do  not  like  this 
combination,  and  have  not  the  fruits,  then  the  next  best 
plan  is  to  stir  into  the  dish  of  grain,  just  as  you  take  it  from 
the  steamer,  a  very  little  cream  ;  not  more  than  a  third  of  a 
teacupful  to  all  the  family  will  eat.  If  they  can  not 
relish  the  grains  in  any  of  these  ways,  let  them  try  the 
"  fruit  and  bread  "  diet  for  a  few  days,  which  will  be  idl  the 
better  for  the  stomach.  Should  so  plain  a  regimen  fail  to 
BnUsfyy  fasting  is  the  proper  remedy. 

MUSHES. 

These  are  served  the  same  as  the  grains  ;  the  methods  of 
preparing  mushes  are  fully  described  in  Part  IL 

PUDDINGS. 

Puddings,  at  best,  are  scarcely  considered  hygienic ;  as 
usually  made  and  served,  they  are  decidedly  objectionable  ; 
but  as  they  might  be  made,  they  are  perhaps  as  healthful 
as  half  or  two-thirds  of  the  other  dishes  that  will  be  found 
in  Part  UX  In  other  words,  they  are  "at  home"  with 
cakes,  custards,  custard  pies,  fancy  desserts,  eggs,  omelets, 
fish,  poultry,  game,  and  an  endless  variety  of  meats  and 
meat  preparations — to  say  nothing  of   worse  things  not 
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herein  mentioned,  and  that  have  long  since  been  banished 
entirely  from  tables  making  any  pretensions  to  hygiene. 

Those  who  really  desire  to  live  hygienicaUy — and  there- 
fore healthfully — ^wiU  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  select  in 
the  main  from  Part  IL,  leaving  Part  UL  for  only  occasional 
reference. 

Many  of  the  paddings  described  in  the  following  recipes, 
are  made  chiefly  of  fruits  and  cereals,  and  contain  q»  litUe 
08  possible  of .  that  very  unhygienic  combination,  ''milk, 
eggs  and  sugar,"  which  is  so  bad  for  the  liver.  And  the 
dressings,  when  any  are  used,  are  most  of  them  as  plain  as 
the  puddings  themselves ;  they  contain  no  brandies,  sher- 
ries, or  other  wines ;  no  spices>  no  butter,  and  not  a  large 
amount  of  sugar. 

A  number  of  the  very  plain  puddings,  are  little  else  than 
simple  fruit  preparations,  to  be  eaten  cold ;  they  are  conven- 
ient to  have  in  summer,  when  meals  are  prepared  with  as 
little  fire  as  possible.  And  many  of  the  puddings  that  are 
to  be  eaten  "  lukewarm,"  may  be  served  cold,  if  desired. 

When  bread-crumbs  are  used  in  the  making,  have  them 
dry,  and  rather  stale  ;  and^n^  at  least,  of  good  home-made 
Graham  loaf,  unsweetened.  If  sweet  fruits,  as  currants  or 
raisins,  are  among  the  ingredients  required,  look  them  over 
carefully,  wash  in  a  colander  till  they  are  free  from  sediment^ 
and  then  dry  thoroughly  before  dredging  with  flour.  TJse 
no  spices  or  pungent  flavorings,  and  of  course  no  wines  or 
brandies,  either  in  the  puddings  or  sauces.  Butter,  too,  had 
better  be  omitted  from  both  ;  when  it  is  cooked  or  heated, 
it  is  particularly  indigestible.  If  eggs  enter  into  the  com- 
bination, see  that  they  are  fresh  ;  and  separate  the  yolks 
and  whites  carefully  before  beating.  In  oiling  the  dishes 
have  them  coMy  to  prevent  sticking  ;  take  for  this  purpose 
the  fat  from  dean  dripping,  or  a  HtUe  pure  olive  oil 

If  the  ordinary  Graham  flour  is  used,  you  may  have  to 
put  it  through  a  coarse  sieve.    Endeavor  to  get  pure  soda 
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and  cream  of  tartar,  and  take  these  instead  of  baking- 
powder,  unless  you  know  the  latter  to  be  free  from  adulter- 
ations. The  "Price,"  or  the  "Boyal,"  is  thought  to  be 
as  good  as  any  ;  these  powders  are  said  to  contain  no 
foreign  ingredient,  except  starch — of  which  there  is  about 
33  per  cent ;  so  that  in  measuring,  it  is  necessary  to  heap 
the  spoon ;  whereas,  a  "teaspoonful "  of  soda  or  cream  of 
tartar,  is  the  spoon  filled  not  above  the  level. 

In  making  with  Indian  meal,  particularly  if  the  pudding 
is  to  be  steamed,  get  the  yellow  flint  (golden),  if  possible, 
though  the  white  flint  is  good.  And  in  steaming,  endeavor, 
first,  to  keep  the  water  constantly  at  a  fast  boil  $  second,  if 
any  has  to  be  added,  to  put  it  in  boiling  hot ;  third,  not  to 
open  the  steamer  till  the  pudding  is  done  ;  fourth,  to  send 
to  the  table  as  soon  as  it  is  taken  out  In  either  steaming 
or  boiling,  allow  plenty  of  room  for  the  pudding  *to  swell ; 
if  you  boil,  wring  the  bag  out  of  hot  water,  and  flour  it 
well  inside  before  filling.  Allow  for  swelling  a  space  equal 
to  at  least  one-third  the  volume  of  the  pudding  ;  then  tie 
securely  and  boil,  keeping  plenty  of  water  in  the  pot,  and 
the  latter  closely  covered  ;  tiun  the  bag  over  from  time  to 
time.  In  boiling  a  rolly-poly,  a  good  plan  is  simply  to  baste 
a  doth  loosely  around  it,  flouring  well  inside,  and  allowing 
room  to  swell 

Puddings  that  in  baking  incline  to  stick  to  the  bottom  or 
sides  of  the  pan,  as  batter  puddings,  green  com  puddings, 
etc.,  should  be  poured  into  a  dish  (the  latter  well  oiled), 
and  then  set  in  the  oven  within  a  shallow  pan  of  boiling 
water.  Custards,  and  all  puddings  that  contain  milk  and 
eggs,  should  be  managed  in  the  same  way,  baked  vei^y  sZoioZ^, 
and  only  till  the  custard  is  set  If  the  milk  is  to  be  heated, 
do  it  in  a  farina-kettle,  or  a  tin  bucket  set  in  a  pot  of  boiling 
water ;  then  there  is  no  danger  of  scorching.  When  it 
begins  to  boil,  lift  from  the  fire ;  and  either  cool  to  luke- 
warm before  stirring  it  into  the  beaten  eggs,  or  add  it  a 
little  at  a  time,  to  prevent  curdling. 
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SELECTION  OP  PUDDINGa 

BiRd's-NeST  PuDDING.4t: 

1  quart  sweet  milk. 

12  apples,  rather  tart,  medium  size. 
3  cup  raisins,  seeded  and  chopped. 
}    <<    currants,  picked  and  washed. 
i    "    sugar. 
3  eggs,  yolks  and  whites  separate. 

2  tablespoonfuls  flour. 

Time — for  custard,  20  to  30  minutes,  slow  oven- 
Pare  and  core  the  apples,  place  them  dosely  together  in 
a  shallow  pudding-dish  (earthen  or  granitized  iron),  and  fill 
the  centers  with  the  raisins  and  curranta  Then  add  a  little 
water,  just  enough  to  cook  them,  and  bake  till  the  apples 
are  soft,  but  not  broken  to  pieces.  When  done  remove 
from  the  oven,  and  while  the  fruit  is  cooling  beat  the  yolks, 
whip  in  the  sugar,  add  the  milk,  and  stir  in  the  flour.  Then 
beat  the  whites  to  a  stiff  froth,  add  them,  and  stir  again ; 
pour  the  raw  custard  over  the  apples,  and  set  the  dish  into 
the  oven,  inside  a  dripping-pan  containing  a  little  boiling 
water.  Bake  slowly  till  the  custard  is  set,  but  not  till  it 
separates;  it  will  take  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes. 
Serve  lukewarm,  without  a  dressing ;  this  pudding  is  excel- 
lent.    If  you  have  not  the  sweet  fruit,  use  a  little  sugar 

instead. 

Bbead  and  Fbuit  Pudding. 

3  cups  sweet  milk. 

2     "    (scant)  fine  bread-crumbs,  stale. 

2     "    finely  chopped  apples,  rather  tart 

1  cup  raisins,  seeded  and  chopped,  and  dredged  with 

flour. 

2  tablespoonfuls  sugar. 

2  eggs,  yolks  and  whites  separate. 
Time— an  hour  and  a  quarter,  slow  oven. 
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Prepare  the  crumbs,  or  parfc  of  them,  from  good  home- 
made Graham  loaf  if  you  have  it ;  scald  the  milk,  pour  it 
over  them,  and  mix  lightly.  Then  stir  the  sugar  into  the 
beaten  yolks,  and  add  the  bread  and  milk,  a  little  at  a  time; 
or  you  may  wait  till  the  latter  is  cool  enough  not  to  curdle 
the  eggs.  Then  stir  in  the  well- whipped  whites,  and  also 
the  fruit ;  pour  the  batter  into  a  pudding-dish,  and  set  it, 
covered,  in  the  oven,  inside  a  shallow  pan  with  boiling 
water  in  it  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven,  allowing  an  hour 
and  a  quarter  to  cook  the  fruit.  Serve  nearly  cold,  without 
a  dressing. 

Huckleberries  may  be  substituted  for  the  raisins,  using 
two  cups  instead  of  one,  and  adding  to  the  milk  a  pinch  of 
soda,  dissolved  in  a  very  little  boiling  water ;  the  soda  must 
be  stirred  in  before  the  fruit  is  added. 

Grated  Apple  Pudding. 

2  cups  sour  cream — or  part  sour  milL 

3  '<    grated  (or  scraped)  apples,  rather  tart. 
2     "    sifted  white  flour. 

1  tablespoonful  fine  com  meal. 

2  tablespoonfuls  sugar. 

1  teaspoonful  soda,  dissolved  in  boiling  water. 

3  eggs,  yolks  and  whites  separate. 
Time — 40  to  50  minutes,  slow  oven. 

Beat  the  yolks,  whip  the  sugar  into  them,  add  the  cream, 
apples,  meal  and  flour,  and  stir  well ;  then  add  the  whites 
cut  to  a  stiff  froth,  and  also  the  dissolved  soda,  and  beat 
thoroughly.  Pour  into  a  shallow  pan,  well  oiled,  and  place 
immediately  in  a  very  moderate  oven ;  or  a  better  way  is  to 
set  the  dish  in  a  dripping-pan,  containing  boiling  water. 
Bake  from  forty  to  fifty  minutes.  The  pudding  should  not  be 
more  than  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches  thick  when 
done ;  and  it  should  be  delicately  browned,  top  and  bot- 
tom.   You  may  send  it  to  the  table  in  the  bake-dish ;  or  it 
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can^  with  care,  be  turned  out  on  a  plate,  and  cat  in  pieces 
as  you  serve  it  It  is  best  eaten  warm  (not  hot),  and  is 
good  enough  without  sauce — ^though  the  HtUe  woman  who 
used  to  make  this  pudding  "ix>  perfection,"  passed  it  to  her 
guests  with  genuine  maple  molasses. 

Sweet  cream  or  milk  may  bo  used  for  mixing,  instead  of 
sour ;  in  this  case  add  two  teaspoonf uls  of  cream  of  tartar, 
sifting  it  through  the  flour.  If  preferred,  use  only  two  egga 

Bhubabb  Chablotte.4|= 
3  pints  cut  rhubarb. 
3  cups  fine  bread-crumbs,  staler 
i  cup  cold  water. 
3  tablespoonfuls  sugar. 
Time — iO  to  50  minutes. 

Wash,  trim  and.  peel  the  stalks  of  rhubarb,  taking  care 
that  there  are  no  worms  hidden  away  in  the  body  of  them. 
Split  each  stalk  once  or  twice,  and  cut  into  very  short  bits. 
Prepare  the  bread-crumbs  from  good  home-made  Graham 
loaf,  rather  stale ;  then  fill  a  puddgig-dish  with  alternate 
layers  of  the  crumbs  and  chopped  rhubarb,  beginning  with 
the  latter,  and  ending  with  the  former.  Make  each  layer  of 
rhubarb  twice  as  thick  as  the  crumbs,  and  sprinkle  the 
sugar  over  as  you  put  it  in.  When  the  dish  is  full  pour 
the  water  over  the  whole,  and  set  it>  covered,  in  the  oven, 
inside  a  shallow  pan  of  boiling  water,  and  bake  slowly  half 
an  hour ;  then  uncover,  and  brown  quickly.  Serve  nearly 
or  quite  cold,  with  or  without  a  dressing ;  it  is  very  good 
with  mock  cream,  or  lemon  sauce. 

Gooseberries,  just  beginning  to  ripen,  may  be  used  in- 
stead of  rhubarb. 

Sweet-Apple  Puddino. — (JExceHent.):^ 

8  quarts  new  milk. 

1  quart  sweet  apples,  finely  chopped. 
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I  cup  Bugar. 

1  pint  (nearly)  coarse  com  meaL 

Single  handful  white  flour. 

Time — ^three  to  four  hours,  slow  oven. 

Pare,  core  and  slice  the  sweet  apples,  and  chop  them  fine^ 
having  a  full  quart  in  alL  Then  put  into  a  stone  or  earthen 
crock,  or  a  farina-kettle,  two  quarts  of  the  milk ;  if  new 
milk  can  not  be  had,  add  a  cup  of  cream  to  the  skimmed. 
Set  it  on  the  stove,  and  bring  just  to  a  boil ;  if  heated  in  a 
crock,  see  that  the  milk  does  not  scorch  in  the  least.  Then 
stir  in  the  com  meal,  and  beat  very  thoroughly  to  remove 
lumps.  The  batter,  when  the  meal  has  had  time  to  swell, 
should  be  almost  too  thick  to  pour,  or  about  the  consistency 
of  good  com  mush.  Let  the  mixture  again  come  to  a  boil, 
and  cook,  stirring  five  to  seven  minutes  ;  then  remove  from 
the  flre,  and  add  the  quart  of  cold  milk  ;  this  will  make  the 
batter  thin  enough  to  pour  readily.  Now  stir  in  the  apples, 
sugar  and  flour,  and  beat  welL  If  the  mixing  has  been 
done  in  a  crock,  set  it  directly  into  the  oven ;  if  in  a  farina- 
kettle,  pour  the  batter  into  a  deep  pudding-dish,  and  set  it 
in  the  oven,  within  a  dripping-pan  containing  a  pint  or 
more  of  boiling  water.  Bake  slowly,  stirring  several  times 
the  flrst  hour ;  the  pudding  should  cook  from  three  to  four 
hours  in  all,  and  be  moderately  browned  on  top  when  done. 

This  excellent  dessert  is  served  cold  or  warm  (not  hot), 
and  without  a  dressing  ;  though  the  juices  of  certain  fruits, 
as  raspberries,  cherries,  etc,  make  a  very  good  sauce  for  it. 
In  the  mixing,  molasses  or  syrup  may  be  used  instead  of 
sugar ;  but  the  pudding  is  less  delicate  to  the  taste.  And 
when  sweet  apples  ore  not  to  be  had,  those  of  a  mild  but 
rich  sub-acid  flavor,  can  be  substituted. 

This  has  been  called,  "The  sweet-apple  pudding  of  the 
olden  times."  And  one  who  remembers,  says  of  it :  "  More 
than  fifty  years  ago,  when  the  woods  covered  the  hills  and 
valleys  of  Otsego  County,  N.  T.,  my  mother  used  to  make 
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this  pudding,  and  bake  it  slowly  in  an  old-fashioned  bake- 

kettle,  which  stood  on  legs  two  inches  in  length,  and  had  an 

iron  cover  on  which  we  put  coals  and  hot  embers  when  we 

wanted  to  brown  the  top.    We  hung  the  kettle  on  the  crane 

in  the  capacious  fire-place,  and  let  it  cook  slowly  all  the 

forenoon,  or  afternoon,  according  as  it  was  wanted  for  dinner 

or  supper.    Or  if  there  was  a  stone  or  brick  oven,  it  was  put 

in  a  little  before  the  bread,  unless  that  happened,  as  it  often 

did,  to  be  all  rye  and  Indian,  when  it  was  put  in  at  the 

same  time,  and  baked  from  three  to  four  hours,  according 

to  size." 

Lemon  Pudding. — (Choice,):^ 

3  cups  sweet  milk — ^new  is  best 

^  cup  sugar. 

3  eggs,  yolks  and  whites  separate. 

2  tablespoonf  uls  corn-starch. 

Juice  of  two  lemons. 

Time — ^20  to  30  minutes,  slow  oven. 

Pour  the  nulk  into  a  f  arina-ketUe,  and  bring  it  to  a  boil ; 
then  stir  in  the  corn-starch,  wet  with  a  little  cold  milk  or 
water.  Boil  five  minutes,  stirring  constantly  to  prevent 
lumping,  and  remove  from  the  fire.  Whip  into  the  beaten 
yoUra  the  sugar  and  lemon,  and  when  the  mixture  is  almost 
cold,  stir  them  into  it ;  then  the  whites,  cut  to  a  stiff  froth. 
Pour  the  custard  into  a  dish,  set  it  inside  a  shallow  pan  of 
boiling  water,  and  bake  slowly  twenty  to  thirty  minutes,  or 
tmtil  barely  set  Sei-ve  warm  or  cold.  For  a  larger  pud- 
ding, double  the  quantity  of  ingredients ;  though  less  eggs 
vnll  do. 

This  pudding  is  very  delicate  in  flavor. 

LiMON  Meringue  Pudding. — (Oood.)^ 

3  cups  sweet  milk. 

1  cup        "     cream. 

2  cups  dry  bread-crumbs — ^home-made  Graham  loaf. 
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I-  cup  sugar. 

3  eggs,  yolks  and  whites  separate. 

Juice  of  two  lemons. 

Time — 30  to  40  minutes,  slow  oven. 

Turn  the  milk  and  cream  together,  and  soak  the  cnimbs 
in  it  half  an  hour  ;  if  you  have  new  milk,  take  a  quart  of  it 
and  leave  out  the  cream.  Stir  into  the  beaten  yolks  half 
the  sugar,  and  half  the  lemon ;  then  add  the  bread  and 
milk,  pour  all  into  a  pudding-dish,  and  place  in  a  dripping- 
pan  with  boiling  .water  in  it  Bake  slowly  thirty  to  forty 
minutes,  or  until  the  custard  is  set.  When  firm,  cover  with 
a  meringue  made  by  beating  together  the  whites,  and  the 
rest  of  the  sugar  and  lemon ;  close  the  oven,  and  brown 
moderately.     Serve  lukewarm ;  no  dressing. 

An  orange  pudding  is  made  in  the  same  way ;  the  oranges 
should  be  fresh,  rich  in  flavor,  and  tart  or  sub-acid. 

Bkead  PuDDiNa.4t: 

1  quart  sweet  milk 

1  pint  broken  bread,  stale. 

^  cup  sugar. 

3  eggs,  yolks  and  whites  separate. 

Time — 20  to  30  minutes,  slow  oven. 

In  all  bread  puddings,  use  good  home-made  loaf,  stale 
and  dry,  but  perfectly  sweet;  Graham  or  part  Graham 
(always  unsweetened),  is  best.  Soak  the  bread  in  the  milk 
till  soft,  but  do  not  stir  ;  then  beat  the  yolks,  stir  into  these 
the  sugar,  and  then  the  bread,  milk,  and  the  well-whipped 
whites.  Stir  all  lightly  together,  pour  into  a  pudding-dish, 
and  set  in  the  oven,  within  a  shallow  pan  of  boiling  water. 
Bake  slowly  twenty  to  thirty  minutes,  or  till  the  pudding  is 
barely  firm  in  the  center ;  if  a  little  creamy,  it  is  all  the 
better ;  and  on  no  account  let  it  cook  till  watery  or  wheyey. 

If  wanted  on  short  notice,  scald  the  milk,  pour  it  over 
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the  bread,  and  add  these,  little  by  little,  to  the  sugar  and 
yolks  beaten  together ;  then  stir  in  the  whites  whipx>ed  to  a 
good  froth,  and  bake  as  before.  Serve  nearly  cold,  with- 
out a  dressing. 

Bbead  'PuDDmQ.-^Wiih  Meringue.):^ 

3  pints  sweet  milk. 

1  pint  dry  bread-crumbs. 

1  cup  currants — or  seedless  raisins. 

i    "    sugar. 

3  eggs,  yolks  and  whites  separate. 

Time — an  hour  and  ten  minutes,  slow  oven. 

Heat  the  m{\\  and  pour  it  over  the  bread  without  stir- 
ring ;  beat  the  yolks,  and  add  to  these  the  bread  and  milk, 
mixing  in  a  little  at  a  time;  then  stir  in  the  sweet  fruity 
dredged  with  flour.  Pour  the  batter  into  a  pudding-dish 
and  place  in  the  oven,  inside  a  shallow  pan  of  boiling  water, 
and  bake  covered,  very  slowly,  an  hour  and  ten  minutes,  or 
till  the  raisins  are  tender.  When  done,  cover  with  a  mer- 
ingue made  by  beating  together  the  whites  and  sugar,  and 
brown  eOightly.    Serve  lukewarm,  without  a  dressing. 

Another  pudding  with  the  same  ingredients,  is  made  as 
follows :  Slice  the  bread  instead  of  crumbing,  and  cover 
the  bottom  of  a  pudding-dish  vnth  part  of  it ;  strew  on  a 
portion  of  the  raisins,  and  moisten  well  with  a  raw  custard, 
made  of  the  milk,  eggs  and  sugar.  Bepeat  the  process 
until  the  dish  is  nearly  full,  having  the  last  layer  of  bread, 
well  soaked;  then  pour  the  remainder  of  the  custard  over 
the  pudding,  cover,  and  bake  as  before. 

Queen  op  Puddings. — (Oood.):^ 

1  quart  new  milk — if  skimmed,  part  cream. 
.2  cups  (heaping)  dry  bread-crumbs,  finely  grated. 
1  pint  strawberries,  raspberries,  blackberries,  huckle- 
berries, or  sliced  peaches. 
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I  cup  sugar. 

3  eggs,  yolks  and  whites  separate. 

Juice  of  one  lemon. 

Time — 30  to  40  minutes,  slow  oven. 

Soak  the  crumbs  (good  home-made  Graham  loaf)  in  the 
'  milk,  without  stirring;  then  beat  the  yolks,  whip  into  these 
half  the  sugar,  and  add  the  bread  and  milk,  stirring  as  little 
as  possible.  Four  all  into  a  dish,  filling  it  not  quite  full, 
place  within  a  ppn  of  boiling  water,  and  bake  very  slowly 
thirty  to  forty  minutes — or  till  the  custard  is  firm  in  the 
middle,  but  not  till  it  separates  Then  spread  with  a  layer 
(not  too  thick)  of  ripe  fruity  as  strawberries,  blackberries, 
raspberries,  huckleberries,  or  ripe  peaches,  the  latter  peeled, 
stoned,  and  thinly  sliced.  Cover  immediately  with  a  mer- 
ingue, made  by  beating  together  the  whites,  the  rest  of  the 
sugar,  and  the  juice  of  the  lemon.  Betum  to  the  oven, 
and  brown  slightly.  Serve  nearly  cold  without  a  dressing, 
or  with  a  little  cream. 

In  winter,  spread  this  pudding  lightly  with  raspberry 
jam,  thick  cranberry  sauce,  or  smooth  apple  sauce  prepared 
with  very  little  water;  then  cover  with  the  meringue  as  be- 
fore, and  heat  till  it  tinges. 

* 

CocoA-NuT  Punnma. 

1  quart  new  milk. 

2  cups  fine  bread-crumbs,  dry  and  stale, 
f  cup  sugar. 

3  eggs,  yolks  and  whites  separate. 
1  cocoa-nut,  pared  and  grated. 
Juice  of  one  small  lemon. 

Time — to  bake,  30  to  40  minutes,  slow  oven. 

If  the  milk  of  the  cocoa-nut  is  perfectly  sweet,  save  it 
in  a  separate  vessel  Having  pared  off  the  brown  or  outer 
portion  of  the  nut,  and  grated  the  rest  into  the  milk,  put 
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the  latter  into  a  farina-kettle,  and  place  on  the  back  of  the 
stove,  where  it  will  keep  warm  but  not  cook;  stir  occasion* 
ally.  After  an  hotir  or  more,  heat  the  mixture  slowly,  until 
it  is  ready  to  boil ;  then  remove  from  the  fire,  let  it  stand 
till  neaiiy  cold,  and  strain  through  a  coarse  doth,  removing 
the  grated  nut ;  squeeze  well,  to  get  out  all  the  essence. 
Then  pour  it  over  the  crumbs^  and  when  they  have  soaked 
a  little  stir  the  sugar  into  the  beaten  yolks,  and  add  them; 
put  in  also  the  milk  of  the  cocoa-nut,  and  mix  thoroughly. 
Pour  the  custard  into  a  pudding-dish,  well  oiled,  set  the 
latter  inside  a  dripping-pan  with  boiling  water  in  it^  and 
bake  in  a  slow  oven  thirty  to  forty  minutes,  or  till  the  cus- 
tard is  just  sei  Then  beat  together  the  whites,  the  lemon,, 
and  the  rest  of  the  sugar,  spread  the  froth  on  top,  and  heat 
till  it  colors  a  little.  Serve  cold  or  nearly  cold;  no  dressing. 
Many  persons  with  weak  stomachs  can  not  digest  the. 
cocoa-nut  fiber,  no  matter  how  long  it  is  cooked;  hence  the 
precaution  to  strain  it  out,  altogether. 

FiAOH  Batter  PunniNa. 

2  cups  sweet  cream. 

8  cups  sifted  flour — half  Oraham. 

f  teaspoonful  soda,  dissolved  in  boiling  water. 

1^  teaspoonf uls  cream-tartar,  sifted  through  the  flour, 

2  quarts  peeled  peaches. 

Time — ^at  least  an  hour;  good  oven. 

Bather  tart  dingstone  peaches  are  best  for  this  pudding; 
peel  and  wash  them,  leaving  in  the  stones  if  you  take 
dings;  and  if  not  pretty  ripe,  slash  deeply  with  a  knife  in 
several  places,  so  that  they  will  cook  faster.  Then  lay  them 
in  a  pudding-dish,  and  if  not  very  juicy  add  a  tablespoon- 
ful  of  water;  cover  with  a  batter  made  by  mixing  together 
the  cream,  flour,  and  dissolved^soda,,  and  bake  in  an  even 
oven  one  hour,  or  till  the  fruit  is  done;  if  the  crust  browns 
too  fast,  cover  with  a  paper.  If  freestone  peaches  ace  tised^ 
U 
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select  those  that  are  rather  firm,  peel  them,  cat  in  halves, 
and  then  make  like  the  preceding;  if  the  froit  is  quite  tart, 
add  a  little  sugar  before  putting  on  the  crust  Serve  warm, 
with  or  without  a  dressing  of  cream.  This  pudding  must 
not  stand  after  baking,  or  the  crust  will  be  heavy. 

Canned  peaches  (whole  ones  if  jou  have  them)  may  be 
substituted  for  fredi  ones ;  drain  off  nearly  all  the  aymp ; 
and  if  you  like,  save  it  to  serve  with  the  pudding,  instead 
of  cream.  U  you  use  baking-powder,  rather  than  soda  and 
cream  of  tartar,  take  two  heaping  teaspoonfuls  to  a  pint  of 
cream.  Or  you  may  mix  with  sour  cream  and  soda^  using 
a  teaspoonful  of  the  latter  to  a  pint  (two  cups)  of  the 
former. 

Apple  Batteb  Pcn)DiNa.4(: 

2  cups  sweet  cream. 

1^    ''     sifted  Graham  flotir. 

li   "        "      white 

I  teaspoonful  soda^  dissolved  in  boiling  water. 

1^  teaspoonfuls  cream-tartar,  sifted  through  the  flour. 

3  quarts  apples,  peeled,  quartered  and  cored. 
Time — one  hour. 

Select  apples  of  a  rich,  sub-acid  flavor;  and  if  they  are 
average  size,  or  larger,  cut  the  quarters  once  through  be- 
fore baking.  Wash  these  quickly  in  clean  water,  and  lay 
evenly  over  the  bottom  of  a  pudding-dish;  this  should 
be  about  ten  indies  square ;  or  it  may  be  eight  inches 
wide,  and  twelve  long;  if  larger,  the  crust  made  from 
the  above  proportions  of  flour,  etc.,  vnll  not  be  thick 
enoi^h.  The  water  adhering  to  the  apples  in  wash- 
ing, will  make  the  pie  sufBicientiy  juicy.  Form  a  batter  of 
the  other  ingredients,  beat  till  smooth,  and  pour  it  over  the 
fruit;  bake  in  a  moderate  oven,  one  hour.  This  is  a  plain 
but  excellent  pudding,  particularly  if  the  apples  are  fine ; 
rosy  jennetings,  not  too  ripe,  are  v^  good;  so  are  Bald- 
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wins,  or  wmeiaps.  Send  ft  to  the  table  as  80<m  as  done, 
and  serre  warm  from  the  baike-didi,  with  or  without  a 
dresEdng  of  thin  oream ;  it  is  very  good  without  sauce. 

Bebbt  VmxNs^Qt,^ LLght  and  QiMd.)^ 

2  OQps  sweet  milk — ^new,  if  you  have  it 

2    ^    sifted  Graham  flour. 

2    "        «     white         •* 

2  eggs,  joQqi  and  whites  separate. 

1  teaspoonfcd  soda^  dissolved  in  boiling  water. 

2  teaspoonfuls  cream  of  tartar  sifted  through  the 

flonr. 
1  quart  blackberries,  raspberries^  or  huckleberries. 
Time — ^two  hours. 

Dredge  the  fruit  with  a  portion  of  the  flonr,  and  sift  the 
cream  of  tartar  through  the  remainder.  Whip  the  yolks 
and  whites  separately,  make  a  batter  of  the  milk,  eggs  and 
flour,  stir  in  the  dissolved  soda^  and  beat  thorougfaly.  Then 
add  the  dredged  fruity  stirring  it  in  lightly,  so  as  not 
to  break  ii  Pour  the  batter  into  a  well-oiled  pudding- 
die^  cover  ttie  latter  closely,  leaving  plenty  of  room  to 
swell,  and  set  in  the  steamer,  over  a  pot  of  boiling  water. 
Cook  two  hours,  keeping  the  steamer  tightly  closed  (it 
should  not  be  opened  once),  and  the  water  at  a  fast  boiL 
When  done,  send  immediately  to  flie  table,  and  serve  warm 
with  fruit  sauce,  mock  cream,  or  oream  and  sugar. 

HxTORUDBBIiar  PuDDIHa. 

1  pint  new  milk. 

1    **    sifted  Qraham  flour. 

1  **    (nearly)  sifted  white  flour. 
\  cup  good  hop  yeast. 

2  eggs,  well  beaten.  ' 

f  teaspoonfol  8oda»  dissolved  in  boiling  water. 
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1  quari;  berries,  well  dredged  with  floor. 
Time — ^two  hours. 

If  the  milk  is  not  new  it  must  be  boiled,  and  cooled  to 
blood  heat ;  stir  in  the  flour,  jeast,  beaten  eggs^  and  dis- 
solved soda,  forming  a  smooth  batter,  and  set  it  where  it 
will  keep  warm  ;  it  should  be  light  in  from  two  to  three 
hours,  if  the  yeast  is  good.  When  risen,  stir  in  the  fruit 
lightly,  pour  the  batter  into  a  round  pudding-dish,  well 
oiled,  and  steam  as  in  the  last  recipe  ;  it  will  require  about 
two  houra  Serve  as  soon  as  done,  with  cream  and  sugar, 
onock  cream,  or  other  plain  sauce. 

Blackberries,  or  other  small  fruits,  may  be  used  instead 
of  huckleberries. 

Baked  Blaokbebbt  Puddino. 

Make  the  same  as  the  last^  using  either  blackberries  or 
huckleberries,  and  then  bake  instead  of  steaming ;  it  wiU 
require  about  an  hour,  in  an  even  oven.  Serve  the  same  as 
the  last 

Steamed  Eollt-Polt. — (ExceUenLj:^ 

1  cup  sweet  cream-'Or  enough  for  rather  a  firm 

dough. 
1^  cups  sifted  Qraham  flour. 
IJ    «        «      white         " 

1  teaspoonful  soda. 

2  teaspoonfuls  cream-tartar. 

1  quart  (nearly)  of  berries,  seeded  cherries,  chopped 

apples,  or  sliced  peaches. 
Time — ^two  hours. 
Mix  the  Qraham  and  white  flour  together,  then  pulverize 
the  soda  finely  with  a  knife,  and  add  it  to  the  cream  of 
tartar ;  stir  these  well  through  the  flour,  and  sift  two  or  three 
times.  Wet  with  the  cream,  forming  a  tolerably  stiff  dough, 
and  lnw^^Kng  as  little  as  possible ;  roll  into  an  oblong  sheet 
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ft  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  cover  with  the  fruity  leaving 
a  little  margin  at  the  edge  ;  sprinkle  lightly  with  sugar^  if 
the  fruit  is  tart  Then  begin  at  one  end  and  roll  up  tightly, 
leaving  the  fruit  inside  ;  pinch  the  edges  firmly  together. 
Wrap  a  dean  dry  napkin  around  the  roll,  allowing  plenty  of 
room  to  swell,  put  it  into  a  tin  basin,  and  cover  closely ; 
then  place  in  a  steamer  over  a  pot  of  boiling  water,  and 
steam  two  hours  without  uncovering.  If  you  have  to  use  a 
steamer  with  holes  in  the  bottom,  put  two  small  sticks  or 
bits  of  wood  in  it,  and  set  the  basin  on  top  of  these,  leaving 
room  for  the  steam  to  enter  beneath ;  keep  the  water  at  a 
fast  boiL  When  done  remove  the  doth,  and  send  directly 
to  the  table.  Cut  across  the  roll,  in  sUces  half  to  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  and  serve  with  mock  cream, 
fniit  sauce,  or  cream  and  sugar. 

This  pudding  may  be  boiled,  but  steaming  is  better. 
If  you  boil,  wring  the  pudding-bag  out  of  hot  water,  flour 
it  well  inside,  and  put  in  the  roll,  leaving  ample  room  to 
swell ;  the  space  allowed  after  the  bag  is  tied,  should  be 
equal  to  at  least  one-third  the  size  of  tiie  roU.  If  the  bag 
is  too  wide  for  it,  baste  to  the  required  size  but  not  too 
snugly,  as  the  pudding  wOl  swell  sidewise  as  well  as  length- 
wise. Drop  it  into  a  pot  of  boiling  water,  and  boil  without 
stopping,  for  an  hour  and  a  half ;  turn  frequently,  and  keep 
the  pot  well  jQlled  up,  adding  water  boiling  hot.  When 
done  plunge  quickly  into  cold  water,  take  it  out,  and  then 
remove  the  bag ;  lay  the  pudding  on  a  hot  plate,  and  send 
immediately  to  the  table. 

These  fruit  rolls  are  drier  and  more  wholesome  baked* 
than  boiled  or  steamed;  but  they  require  a  little  care 
in  the  oven,  else  the  top  will  brown  too  much  before  the 
dough  is  done  inside.  In  mixing  the  batter,  aour  cream 
may  be  used,  and  the  cream  of  tartar  omitted. 
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Baked  Fbutf  Boll.^}: 

Make  the  same  as  the  last,  rolling  the  dough  in  one  wide 
sheet ;  when  the  fruit  is  secured  inside,  lay  the  roll  in  an 
earthen  or  granitized  iron  pan,  slightly  oiled.  Place  this  in 
a  dripping-pan  containing  a  little  boiling  water,  and  bake 
in  a  steady  oven  ;  turn  another  pan  over  the  top,  if  it 
browns  too  f asL  At  the  end  of  half  an  hour  remove  the 
dish  from  the  pan  of  water,  and  bake,  covered,  three-quar- 
ters of  an  hour  longer  ;  this  will  brown  the  bottom  as  well 
as  the  top  ;  and  the  half  hour's  baking  in  the  steam  of  the 
boiling  water,  will  make  the  crust  softer,  and  less  liable  to 
crack  open  and  let  out  the  fruit  juice.  Take  the  roll  from 
the  oven  some  minutes  before  sending  to  the  table,  as  it 
should  be  partly  cooled  before  cutting.  Serve  with  fruit 
sauce,  or  cream  and  sugar ;  or  it  may  be  eaten  without  a 
dressing.  If  properly  made  and  baked,  this  is  a  most  ex- 
cellent dessert^  and  as  wholesome  as  it  is  good. 

Gbebbv  Boll. 

Wash,  stem  and  seed  the  cherries,  having  a  quart  of 
them  after  the  pits  are  removed.  Then  make  a  light  cream 
paste,  the  same  as  for  Steamed  Bolly-Poly  (last  recipe  but 
one),  and  tcXSl  in  an  oblong  dieei  Oover  with  the  dierries^ 
leaving  a  good  margin  at  the  edge,  and  if  the  fruit  is  sour 
sprinkle  with  sugar ;  then  roll  up  snugly,  and  pinch  well  at^ 
the  ends ;  you  may  bake,  steam,  or  boiL  If  you  bake, 
manage  the  same  as  in  the  last  recipe,  except  that  you  make 
two  rolls  instead  of  one  ;  lay  them  a  little  apart  in  the  pud- 
ding-dish, and  bake  the  first  half  hour  in  a  pan  containing 
boiling  water ;  then  bake,  covered,  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  in  the  dry  oven. 

If  the  pudding  is  to  be  steamed,  roll  a  clean  napkin 
around  it,  leaving  plenty  of  room'  to  swell ;  put  it  into  a 
covered  tin  basin,  and  place  in  a  steamer  over  a  pot  of 
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t)oili]ig  water.  Oook  two  hours  withoat  lifting  tlie  lid  of 
the  steamer,  and  keep  the  water  constantly  boiling.  If  you 
prefer  to  boil,  rather  than  steam  or  bake,  put  the  roll  inside 
a  bag  wrung  out  of  hot  water,  and  well  floured  inside;  tie 
it  securely,  allowing  ample  room  to  swell,  and  boil  without 
stopping,  an  hour  and  a  half.  Have  plenty  of  water,  keep 
the  pot  covered,  and  turn  the  bag  over  frequently.  When 
the  pudding  is  done  plunge  quickly  into  cold  water,  lift  it 
out,  and  remove  the  bag. 

If  steamed  or  boiled,  send  to  the  table  as  soon  as  done. 
Serve  with  mock  cream,  fruit  sauce,  or  cream  and  sugar. 

Baked  Batter  Pm>DiMa.4^ 

2  cups  sweet  milk — ^part  cream,  if  you  have  it. 

1  cup  sifted  Graham  flour. 

1    «        "     white         « 

8  eggs,  yolks  and  whites  separate. 

i  tea^oonf  ul  soda»  dissolved  in  boiling  water. 

1  *'         cream-tartar. 

Time — ^fully  an  hour. 

Miz  the  Graham  and  white  flour  together,  and  sift  the 
cream  of  tartar  through  it ;  beat  the  yolks,  add  the  milk^ 
and  then  the  flour,  stirring  to  a  smooth  batter ;  add  also 
the  whites  whipped  to  a  stiff  froth,  and  beat  well ;  then 
stir  in  the  dissolved  soda,  and  beat  very  thoroughly.  Four 
the  batter  into  a  pudding-dish,  well  oiled,  place  in  a  moder- 
ate oven  within  a  shallow  pan  of  boiling  water,  and  bake 
half  an  hour  ;  then  remove  from  the  pan  of  water,  and  bake 
in  the  dry  oven  another  half  hour.  It  is  a  good  plan  in 
batter  puddings  to  test  with  a  broom-straw,  by  passing  it 
through  the  thickest  portion ;  when  it  comes  out  dean, 
bake  three  to  five  minutes  longer ;  then  take  from  the  oven, 
send  directly  to  the  table,  and  serve  with  fruit  sauce,  sweet 
fruit,  or  cream  and  sugar.    Some  prefer  simply  cream; 
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others  like  a  spoonful  of  fruit,  as  stewed  raspberriecf,  mib  a 
little  cream  oyer  the  whola 

This,  like  all  batter  puddings^  is  excellent  warmed  over ; 
dip  the  piece  left  into  cold  water,  lay  it  on  a  pie-pan,  cover 
with  another,  and  then  place  in  a  hot  oyen  till  thoroughly 
lieated  through.  Stewed  or  canned  fruit,  as  raspberries^ 
strawberries,  etc.,  make  a  good  dressing  for  ii 

Steamed  Batteb  PuDi>iHa.4|= 
1  quart  sweet  milk. 
i  cup  sifted  Qraham  flour. 
I     «       «     white 
i    "   sugar. 

3  eggs,  yolks  and  whites  separate. 
Time — an  hour  and  a  half. 

Beat  the  yolks  and  sugar  together,  add  the  milk,  and  stir 
in  the  flour  ;  then  add  the  whites  whipx>ed  to  a  stiff  froth, 
and  beat  hard.  Four  the  batter  into  an  oiled  pan,  filling  it 
not  quite  full ;  this  will  give  room  to  swell ;  then  cover, 
place  in  the  steamer,  and  steam  an  hour  and  a  half  without 
lifting  the  lid  ;  keep  the  water  at  a  fast  boiL  Send  to  the 
table  as  soon  as  done,  and  serve  with  cream,  fruity  or  frtdt 

juice. 

Steamed  Batteb  Puddinq. 

2  cups  sour  milk — or  sour  cream. 
1  cup  Graham  flour. 

1  "    white        " 

2  eggs,  yolks  and  whites  separata 

1  teaspoonf  ul  soda^  dissolved  in  boiling  water. 
Time — ^two  bours. 

Make  a  batter  of  the  flour  and  milk,  add  the  whipped 
yolks  and  whites,  and  the  dissolved  soda^  and  beat  thorough- 
ly. Steam  the  same  as  the  last,  only  half  an  hour  longer ; 
and  when  done,  serve  with  mock  cream,  fruit  sauce,  or 
cream  and  sugar. 
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Sts^med  Batteb  TiJDDmQ.—fBicher,)^ 

1  cup  sour  milk— or  buttermilk. 
1^  cups  sifted  Graham  flour. 

2  **        "       white         " 

}  cup  finely  powdered  beef  suet. 

^    <<   pure  molasses — or  pure  syrup. 

1    *'   currants— or  seedless  raisins. 

f  teaspoonf  ul  soda,  dissolved  in  boiling  water. 

Time—two  hours  and  a  half. 

Dredge  the  sweet  fruit  with  a  portion  of  the  flour,  and 
through  the  remainder  of  it  rub  the  finely  powdered  suet ; 
if  currants  are  used,  they  must  be  carefully  picked  over, 
and  washed  and  dried  before  dredging.  Mix  the  molasses 
and  milk  together,  and  stir  in  the  flour  to  form  a  batter; 
then  add  the  dissolved  soda^  and  beat  hard.  Stir  in  the 
dredged  fruit,  and  pour  the  batter  into  a  basin  well  oiled, 
filling  it  not  quite  full ;  cover  with  an  inverted  pie-pan,  or 
other  closely  fitting  lid,  set  it  in  a  steamer,  and  steam  two 
hours  and  a  half.  Do  not  uncover  till  the  pudding  is  done; 
and  keep  the  water  at  a  fast  boiL 

If  you  have  not  a  steamer,  pour  the  batter  into  a  tin 
bucket^  well  oiled,  spread  over  the  top  a  dean  napkin  or 
doth  wrung  out  of  hot  water,  and  floured  well  on  the  imder 
side ;  press  the  lid  in  tightly,  turn  the  ends  of  the  doth 
bade  over  it^  and  pin  them  together  ;  then  set  the  bucket 
inside  a  pot  of  boiling  water,  and  cook  two  hours  and  a 
half,  as  before.  The  water  must  not  come  up  to  the  top  of 
the  bucket;  and  if  it  has  to  be  renewed,  add  it  boiling  hoi 

This  pudding  may  be  put  into  a  bag  and  boiled,  instead 
of  steamed ;  if  boiled  allow  two  hours,  turning  the  bag 
frequently,  and  keeping  the  pot  well  filled  with  boiling 
water.  Serve  as  soon  as  done,  with  lemon  sauce,  fruit,  or 
fruit  juice ;  or  it  may  be  eaten  without  a  dressing. 

14* 
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CHBisrHAS  Plum  PuDDiNa. — (ExoeBefU.):^ 

2  cups  sour  milk — or  buttermilk, 
cup  sifted  Graham  flour. 

"       **     white         ** 

**    stale  hread-crumbS)  finely  grated. 

*'    finely  powdered  beef  suet 

**    chopped  apples. 

**    currants^  picked,  washed  and  dried* 

**    raisins,  seeded  and  chopped. 

^    citron,  finely  shredded. 

^    Bogax. 
teaspoonful  soda^  dissolTed  in  boiling  water. 
Time— two  hours  and  a  half. 

Firsts  dredge  the  sweet  fruit  with  a  portion  of  the  flour ; 
then  make  a  batter  by  stirring  together  the  crumbs  and 
milk,  the  rest  of  the  flour,  the  suet,  sugar,  and  dissdhred 
soda  ;  beat  very  thoroughly.  Then  stir  in  the  dredged  fruit, 
the  cho{>ped  apple  and  citron,  and  mix  aU  li^tiiy  together ; 
pour  the  pudding  into  a  round  tin  basin,  pveyioudy  oiled, 
cover  with  an  inverted  plate  or  pie-pan,  and  place  in  a 
steamer.  Keep  the  wat^  constantly  boiling,  and  do  not 
lift  the  lid  till  done  ;  it  will  require  two  houis  and  a  half. 
When  taken  out  send  directly  to  the  table,  and  serve  with 
tart  fruit  (as  canned  egg-fAums),  or  with  lemon  aauee  ;  the 
latter  is  best. 

This  pudding  is  plainer  than  most  plum  puddings,  tibere 
being  so  little  sweet  fruit  or  sugar  in  proportion  to  the 
milk,  flour  and  bread-crumbs.  The  sfNces  also  are  omitted, 
together  with  the  *'  brown  sherries  "  and  brandies,  tiiese  being 
an  abomination  to  all  hygieniste. 

Gb^kim  PuDDDfo. — (  WUh  Fruit  J:^ 

1  cup  sour  milk  or  cream. 

2  cups  sifted  Grabam  flour. 


J 
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1  cup  raicdns,  seeded  and  chopped. 

i    <<    cuirants,  picked,  washed  and  dried. 

J    "    pure  molasses — or  pure  syrup. 

1  ^gg»  ^^  beaten. 

I  teaspoonful  soda^  dissolved  in  boiling  water. 

Time — ^two  hours  and  a  half. 

After  dredging  the  fruit  with  a  little  of  the  flour,  stir  to- 
gether the  nulk,  flour  and  molasses^  add  the  whipped  egg 
and  dissolved  soda^  and  beat  hard ;  then  stir  the  fruit  in 
lightly.  Pour  the  batter  into  a  pan  well  oiLed,  cover,  and 
set  in  the  steamer ;  keep  the  latter  tightly  dosed,  and  steam 
two  hours  and  a  hall  Serve  as  soon  as  done,  with  firui^ 
fruit  sauce,  or  lemon  sauce. 

If  pure  molasses  can  not  be  had,  melt  a  third  of  a  cup  of 
sugar  in  a  little  boiling  water. 

OriSLiMAM  Pudding. — (  With  FruiL)^ 

1  cup  sweet  cream  or  milk. 

2  cops  sifted  Qxaham  flour. 

1  cup  raisins,  seeded  and  chopped. 

i    "*   sugar. 

1  ^gS9  well  beaten. 

1  teaspoonful  soda,  dissolved  in  boiling  water. 

2  teaspoonfuls  cream-tartar. 
Time — ^two  hours  and  a  half. 

Dredge  the  raisins  with  a  portion  of  the  flour,  and  sift 
the  cream  of  tartar  through  the  remainder.  Beat  the  egg 
and  sugar  together,  add  the  milk,  and  stir  in  the  floui:, 
forming  a  smooth  batter ;  then  add  the  dissolved  soda,  and 
beat  weD.  Stir  the  fruit  in  last,  mixing  it  evenly  through 
the  batter,  and  steam  as  in  the  preceding  recipe.  A  third 
of  a  cup  of  citron,  finely  shredded,  may  be  added  with  the 
raisins^  if  desired.  Serve  with  lemon  sauce,  fruit,  or  fruit 
juice. 
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Bakxd  Ijohah  Pin)!DDio.4t^ 

2  quarto  sweet  milk. 

1  pint  cold  water. 

2  even  cups  coarse  com  meal — golden  '^flinf  is  best 
^  cup  Gtraham  flour. 

^    "    sugar. 

Time — an  hour  and  a  half,  slow  oven. 

Scald  the  milk,  pour  it  over  the  meal,  and  mash  with  a 
spoon  till  there  are  no  lumps ;  let  the  mixture  stand  five 
minutes.  Then  stir  in  the  sugar,  pour  the  batter  into  a 
farina-kettle,  or  tin  bucket  set  in  a  pot  of  boiling  water,  and 
heat  to  scalding.  Stir  into  this  a  batter  made  of  the  Ora- 
ham  flour,  and  the  pint  of  cold  water ;  mix  all  well  together. 
Then  pour  the  pudding  into  a  dish  slightl  j  oiled,  and  set  it  in 
the  oTcn,  inside  a  dripping-pan  with  boiling  water  in  it;  cover 
and  bake,  stirring  frequently  the  first  half  hour.  Have  a 
very  moderate  heat,  and  bake  in  all  an  hour  and  a  half,  or 
until  the  pudding  thickens  sufiicientlj.  Serve  warm  (not 
hot),  with  mock  cream  or  lemon  sauce ;  the  latter  is  prefer- 
able. 

Based  Indian  Puddino. — (EaxxOeni,):^ 

1  quart  sweet  milk. 

1  cup  (scant)  com  meal — "  flint,"  if  you  have  it 

2  tablespoonf  ids  sugar.    , 

2  eggs,  yolks  and  whites  separate. 
Time— one  hour,  slow  oven. 

Heat  the  milk  to  a  boil,  and  stir  in  the  com  meal ;  if 
coarse  ''flint"  is  used,  make  the  measure  scant  Let  the 
batter  stand  tfll  cold,  then  beat  the  yolks  and  sugar  to- 
gether, and  stir  them  into  it ;  add  also  the  whites  whipped 
to  a  stiff  froth,  and  beat  hard.  Pour  it  into  a  pudding- 
dish,  set  this  inside  a  shallow  pan  of  boiling  water,  and 
bake,  covered,  one  hour,  or  until  the  pudding  has  the  proper 
consistency.    Serve  warm  or  cold,  with  cream,  fruity  or 
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lemon  sauce ;  or  it  is  good  mihout  a  dressing.    Some  make 
-with  less  eggs— three  eggs  to  two  quarts  of  miUc 

Baked  Indian  Puddikg. — (Oo(>dL):i^ 

1  quart  sweet  milk,  boiling  hot 

1  cup  cold         " 

1    "   coarse  com  meal — "flint  "preferred. 

^    "   pure  mQlaase&— or  pure  syrup. 

Time — an  hour  and  a  half,  slow  oyen. 

Pour  the  hot  milk  oyer  the  meal,  and  stir  till  there  are  no 
lumps.  Then  add  the  molasses  (or  syrup)  with  thorough 
beating,  pour  the  batter  into  a  small  but  deep  dish,  and 
place  in  the  oyen  within  a  dripping-pan  containing  boiling 
water.  Coyer  and  bake,  stirring  the  pudding  from  the  bot- 
tom seyeral  times  the  first  half  hour ;  at  the  end  of  that 
time  stdr  in  the  cup  of  cold  milk — some  use  cold  water — 
and  bake  in  a  slow  oyen  an  hour  longer.  Serye  warm  or 
cold,  with  or  without  a  dressing  of  fruit  juice,  or  lemon 
sauce  ;  the  latter  is  best 

If  pure  molasses  or  syrup  is  not  to  be  had,  try  melted 
sugar;  of  you  may  get  good  maple  molasses  or  sorghum, 
from  an  honest  farmer. 

Indian  Pudding  with  Pkuet. — (Choice.)^ 

8  pints  sweet  milk. 

1  cup  rather  coarse  com  meal — golden  "  flint"  is  best 

1  "    sifted  Graham  flour. 

1^  cups  raisins,  seeded  and  finely  chopped. 

2  tablespoonfuls  sugar. 

3  eggs,  yolks  and  whites  separate. 

1  teaspoonful  soda,  dissolyed  in  boiling  water. 

2  teaspoonfuls  cream-tartar,  sifted  through  the  flour. 
Time-^one  hour,  moderate  oyen. 

Scald  a  pint  of  the  nulk,  and  wet  the  meal  with  it ;  stir 
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well,  to  preveoA  hunping.  IJet  iha  mixtore  Btand  till  lake- 
warm  ;  vhile  it  i&  oocding,  make  a  batter  with  the  flour  and 
another  pint  of  the  cold  milk,  and  when  the  scalded  meal  ia 
cool  enough  stir  the  two  batters  together.  Then  heat  the 
remaining  pint  to  a  boil,  beat  the  jolks,  wb^  in  the  sugar, 
and  stir  into  these,  little  by  little,  the  hot  milk ;  pour  this 
custard  into  the  mixed  batter,  add  toe  iriiitea  whipped  to  a 
stiff  froth,  and  beat  Ter7  bard.  LasUj,  put  in  the  fruit, 
previouBly  dredged  with  a  portion  of  the  flour,  and  mix 
thoroughly.  Pour  idl  into  a  pudding-dish,  net  this  in  a 
shallow  pan  of  boiling  water,  and  bake,  covered,  in  a  mod- 
erate oren.  Stir  once  from  the  bottom,  as  the  pudding 
begins  to  tliicken  ;  and  continue  the  cooking  about  an  hour. 
Serve  with  cream,  fruit,  or  lemon  sauce.  Stowed  or  canned 
raspberries,  mixed  with  currants,  make  a  pl^  but  good 


Seedless  raisiiui,  or  curractB,  ma;  be  substituted  tor  the 
sweet  &uit  in  this  pudding ;  tiiej  cook  sooner,  and  are 
Tery  good. 

9rujiKD  Indian  PuDDiHa.# 
2  cape  soar  milk. 

1  cup      "    cream. 

2  cups  coarse  com  meal — golden  "flint,"  if  you  have  it. 
1  cup  Oraham  flour,  unsifted. 

i    "    sugar. 

1(  teaspoonfnb  soda,  diastdred  in  b<Hliag  water. 

Time — two  hours. 
Meal  that  is  made  from  whito  or  yellow  "  flint "  con,  and 
Ij  ground,  is  best  in  all  stoamed  breads,  or 
ui  puddings.  Mix  together  the  meal,  flour, 
nd  sugar,  stirring  idl  to  a  smooth  batter ;  then 
ked  soda,  and  beat  thoroug^y.  These  com 
^  are  always  better  for  being  well  beaten, 
itely  into  an  oiled  pan  or  mould,  filling  it  not 
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quite  foil ;  then  cover,  azkd  flteam  two  Iioura^  keeping  the 
water  at  a  fast  boil ;  the  steamer  should  not  be  opened  till 
the  pudding  is  dona.  Serve  with  modk  cream,  fruit  sauce, 
stewed  plums»  or  lemon  sauce ;  or  a  soft  custard  may  be 
ilsed  as  a  dressng. 


Skbaued  Jsdus  FuDDiKa. — {I!xcdlerU.)d^ 

8  cups  sour  milk — or  buttermilk. 

2     **    coarse  com  meal — ^^'ilint,''  if  you  can  get  it 

1  cup  Orahom  flour,  unsifted. 

1    '*   currantB — or  seedless  raisins. 

1  ^   finely  powdered  beef  suet. 

2  tablespoonfuls  pure  molasses — or  pure  syrupy 
H  teaspoonf  uls  soda^  dissolved  in  boiling  water, 
l^e — two  hours  and  a  half. 

Dredge  the  sweet  fruit  with  a  little  of  the  flour;  if  cur- 
rants are  used,  pick  them  carefully  over,  and  then  wash  and 
dry  before  dredging.  Stir  together  the  meal,  flour,  suet, 
milk  and  molasses  (you  may  take  maple  or  sorghum),  and 
beat  well;  then  add  the  dissolved  soda,  and  beat  very  thor- 
oughly. Stir  in  lastly  the  fruit,  mixing  it  evenly  through 
the  batter,  and  pour  all  into  a  round  pan,  well  oiled  ;  you 
must  not  fill  it  quite  6ilL  Set  tiiis  in  a  steamer,  cover  with 
an  inverted  pie-pao,  and  steam  two  hours  and  a  haJl  Serve 
warm  with  fruit  sauce,  tart  fruity  or  lemon  sauce;  the  latter 
makes  an  excellent  dressing. 

This,  and  all  steamed  Indian  puddings,  may  be  warmed 
over,  and  served  at  the  next  meal,  or  the  next  day;  dip  the 
remnant  quickly  into  cold  water,  lay  it  in  a  pie-pan  with 
another  turned  over  it,  and  then  place  in  the  oven  long 
enough  to  get  thoroughly  hot,  all  through.  It  will  be  quite 
as  good  as  at  first 
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BlOE  PuDDIKGL4t^ 

3  pints  sweet  milk. 
1  pint  water. 

1  scant  cup  rice,  picked  over  carefully  and  washed* 

2  tablespoon! uls  sugar— omit,  if  preferred. 
Time — ^two  hours,  very  slow  oven. 

Put  into  a  pudding-dish  the  rice,  milk,  water  and  sugar, 
stir  all  together,  and  bake,  covered,  in  a  slow  oven,  two  hours. 
Stir  from  the  bottom  several  times  until  the  pudding  begins 
to  thicken,  and  do  not  fail  to  keep  the  oven  at  a  slow  heat 
It  is  better  to  set  the  dish  inside  a  shallow  pan  with  boiling 
water  in  it,  while  baking ;  the  pudding  should  be  of  a 
creamy  consistency^  when  done,  and  delicately  browned  on 
top.    Serve  lukewarm,  with  or  without  a  dressing  of  fruit 

This  plain  but  excellent  pudding  is  very  good  eaten  cold; 
you  may  make  it  on  Saturday,  and  have  it  cold  for  Sunday 
dinner.  Served  in  this  way,  it  must  be  quite  milky  when 
taken  from  the  oven.  If  preferred,  you  can  add  a  handful 
of  raisins  to  the  rice. 

BioB  PuDi)nffa.4}= 

1  quart  sweet  milk. 

1  pint  water. 

i  cup  rice,  picked  over  carefully,  and  washed. 

2  even  tablespoonf  uls  sugar. 

Time— one  hour,  slow  oven. 

Soak  the  rice  in  the  water  one  hour;  then  set  it  on  the 
stove  with  the  water  in  which  it  soaked,  and  let  it  come 
slowly  to  a  boiL  Cook  ten  minutes,  stirring  once  or  twice, 
and  remove  from  the  fire.  When  nearly  cold,  beat  the  egg 
and  sugar  together,  add  the  rice  with  the  water  in  which  it 
boiled,  and  also  the  quart  of  milk.  Having  stirred  all  to- 
gether, pour  the  batter  into  an  oiled  pan,  cover,  and  place 
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in  a  moderate  ofven  within  a  dripping-pan  of  boiling  water; 
bake  very  slowly  one  honr,  or  till  the  pudding  is  thick  and 
creamy  in  the  center.  Serve  not  too  warm,  without  a 
dressing. 

If  preferred,  omit  the  sugary  and  add  a  cup  of  sweet 
fruit,  as  seedless  raisins  or  currants  (the  latter  picked  oyer 
and  washed  carefully),  and  bake  as  before ;  the  fruit  must 
be  soaked  and  heated  with  the  rice,  before  baking.  Or  you 
may  leave  out  the  egg,  and  use  more  rice ;  say  two-thirds 
of  a  cup. 

PuDDiNa  ov  Ck>iJ>  BiCB. 

3  cups  sweet  milk. 

2     **    cold  boiled  rice. 

2  tablespoonfuls  sugar. 

2  eggs. 

Time — one  hour,  slow  oven. 

Mix  the  rice  and  milk,  working  out  all  the  lumps ;  beat 
the  yolks  and  sugar  together,  and  stir  them  in ;  then  add 
the  whipped  whites,  and  beat  thoroughly.  Pour  the  batter 
into  a  pudding-dish,  set  it  in  the  oven,  inside  a  pan  of  boil- 
ing water,  and  bake  edowly  one  hour,  or  till  the  pudding  is 
barely  set;  it  must  not  begin  to  sei>arate.  Serve  lukewarm, 
without  a  dressing. 

Cold  samp  (fine  hominy),  cracked  wheat,  or  barley,  may 
be  used  instead  of  rice. 

M^inoGA.  Pm)DiNa.4t: 

3  pints  sweet  milk, 

i  cupmanioca. 

i    "    sugar. 

2  eggs,  yolks  and  whites  separata 

Time — 40  minutes,  moderate  oven. 

Manioca  is  much  finer  for  puddings  than  tapioca;  it  is, 
also  more  expensive,  and  consequently  is  in  slight  demand; 
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only  the  larger  grocere  keep  ii  In  makmg  this  pudding; 
mix  the  mauiooa  in  one  quart  of  the  milk,  heat  it  in  a  farina- 
kettle,  and  stir  almost  constanily  till  it  comes  to  a  boiL 
Then  lift  from  the  fire,  and  stir  in  the  rest  of  the  milk; 
when  the  mixture  is  about  cold,  stdr  the  sugar  into  the 
beaten  yolks,  and  add  them;  add  also  the  whipped  whites, 
and  beat  wdL  Pour  the  custard  into  a  pudding-dish,  and 
set  this  inside  a  dripping-x>an  with  boiling  water  in  it;  then 
cover,  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oyen  forty  minutes,  or  until 
the  pudding  is  of  a  creamy  consistency.  Serve  warm  or 
cold,  with  or  without  a  dressing  of  fruit,  or  fruit  juice. 
This  pudding  is  very  good  with  the  eggs  omitted* 

Tapioca  PimDiNa.4|= 

1  quart  sweet  milk. 

1  cup  tapioca,  washed  and  drained. 

i    «    sugar. 

&  eggs^  yolks  and  whites  separate. 

Time — 45  minutes,  moderate  oven. 

Get,  if  you  can,  tapioca  that  is  not  too  coarse;  you  will 
need  to  begin  the  soaking  soon  after  breakfast;  cover  with 
cold  water,  and  soak  two  hours — ^longer,  if  it  is  in  large 
lumps.  Then  drain  thoroughly,  pour  on  the  cold  milk,  and 
set  the  vessel  containing  it  on  the  back  of  the  stove,  where 
its  contents  will  warm  slowly  to  blood  heat;  stir  occasionally. 
An  hour  and  a  half  before  dinner  beat  the  yolks  and  sugar 
together,  and  the  whites  by  themselves ;  stir  all  into  the 
milk  and  tapioca,  and  bake,  covered,  inside  a  shallow  pan  of 
boiling  water.  Stir  well  from  the  bottom  ten  minutes  after 
the  pudding  goes  into  the  oven,  and  bake  rather  slowly, 
imtil  it  is  of  a  creamy  consistency ;  it  win  require  about 
forty-five  minutes.  Uncover  toward  the  last,  if  the  pud- 
diog  is  not  sufficiently  browned.  Cool  to  lukewarm,  and 
serve  without  a  dressing.    A  plainer  pudding  is  made  by 
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takmg  equal  parts  milk  and  water,  and  vsiiig  only  one  or 
two  eggs. 

Much  of  the  tapioca  sold  in  the  groceriea^  is  in  soch  great 
lumps  that  it  is  difficult  to  soak  soft  Why  it  is  manufac- 
tured in  this  way,  is  a  question  of  interesl^  at  least  to  the 
cook.  Manioca^  which  is  essentially  the  same  thing  as 
tapioca^  is  without  a  fault  in  this  respect;  it  is  in  fine  grains, 
easQy  dissolved,  and  is  truly  delightful  for  puddings ;  but 
for  some  cause  or  other,  its  high  price  places  it  beyond  the 
reach  of  most  people,  as  an  article  of  frequent  use.  There 
is  a  preparation  of  tapioca  called  the  granulaled,  which  is  in 
little  round  lumps  not  much  larger  than  grains  of  barley; 
it  dissolves  rather  easily,  but  it  is  said  to  be  badly  adulter- 
ated, and  therefore  inferior  to  the  ordinary  article. 

Apple  Tapioca  PnDDiNa.4t= 

6  tart  juicy  apples,  pared  and  cored. 

f  cup  tapioca,  washed  and  drained.  ^ 

i    *'    sugar. 

1  quart  cold  water. 

Juice  of  one  lemon — ^if  desired. 

Time — ^for  baking,  one  hour ;  good  oven. 

Pour  the  cold  water  over  the  ti^uoca^  and  set  it  back  on 
the  stove  to  warm  a  litUe  ;  stir  once  in  a  while.  Do  this- 
soon  after  breakfast^  if  the  tapioca  is  in  large  lumps.  Two 
hours  before  dinner,  place  where  it  wiU  get  thoroughly  hot; 
stir  often,  and  continue  to  heat  and  stir  till  the  tapioca  is 
soft^  and  almost  dear.  In  the  mean  time  have  ready  the 
apples,  and  arrange  them,  not  too  closely,  in  the  bottom  of 
a  pudding-dish  ;  fill  their  centers  with  the  sugar,  squeeze 
into  the  latter  the  lemon  juice,  and  then  pour  over  the 
tapioca  Set  the  dish  in  a  good  oven,  inside  a  dripping- 
pan  with  a  litUe  boiling  water  in  it,  and  bake,  covered,  one 
hour,  or  until  the  apples  are  done.    Serve  nearly  cold,  with 
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cream,  frnit^  or  fnait  juice ;  slewed  or  canned  laflpbemes^ 
blackberriea,  chenies,  etc.,  make  a  good  dreaEong ;  and  ao 
does  the  mixed  sanoe. 

This  padding  may  if  deeired  be  made  without  the  lemon, 
and  leflB  aogar  naed.  Or  joa  may  nae  manioca  instead  of 
tapioca^  wHch  needs  no  aoaiking ;  poor  boiling  water  oyer  to 
disBobre  it,  and  bake  one  honr. 

Lemon  TiiPiooA  CuerrABD. — (ExoeUenL):^ 

1  pint  sweet  milk. 

1  quart  cold  water. 

f  cup  tapioca^  washed  and  drained. 

f    **    Bogar. 

8  eggs,  yolks  and  whites  separate. 

Juice  of  two  lemons. 

Soak  the  tapioca  in  the  quart  of  cold  water,  keeping  the 
vessel  covered ;  if  the  tapioca  is  pretty  fine,  three  hours 
will  suffice ;  but  if  you  have  the  common  coarse  kind,  it 
will  need  five  hours  to  soak.  An  hour  and  a  half  before 
dinner,  heat  the  milk  to  a  boil  in  a  farina-kettle,  or  a  tin 
bucket  set  in  a  pot  of  boiling  water ;  add  to  this  the  tapioca^ 
and  the  water  in  which  it  soaked.  Stir  till  the  mixture 
boils ;  then  cook  ten  minutes,  or  until  the  tapioca  is  well 
dissolved,  using  the  spoon  constantly.  Set  back  the  kettle 
while  you  beat  together  the  yolks,  half  the  sugar,  and  the 
juice  of  one  lemon  ;  stir  into  these  a  little  of  the  hot  mixt- 
ure, then  more,  and  finally  turn  all  together.  Heat  again 
to  a  boil,  stirring  meanwhile,  and  cook  five  minutes,  or  tiU 
the  custard  thickens ;  then  pour  it  into  a  dish,  cover  with  a 
meringue  made  by  beating  together  the  whites,  and  the  rest 
of  the  sugar  and  lemon,  and  brown  slightly.  Serve  cold  or 
lukewarm,  without  a  dressing. 
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Lemon  Tapioca  PuDDma. — (Oood.):^ 

1  cup  (scant)  tapioca,  washed  and  drained* 
I    '*    sugar. 

1  quart  cold  water — for  soaking. 

2  eggs — ^whites  of. 
Juice  of  two  lemons. 

Time — ^f  or  cooking  and  browning,  an  hour  and  three- 
quarters. 

Put  the  tapioca  to  soak  early  in  the  morning ;  before 
breakfast,  if  it  is  in  large  lumps ;  set  the  pan  containing  it 
on  the  stove,  where  it  will  warm  to  blood  heat  but  wiU  not 
cook  ;  stir  now  and  then.  Two  hours  before  dinner  pour 
it  into  a  f  arina-ketUe,  add  half  the  lemon  and  half  the 
jsrugar,  mixing  weU,  and  set  it  where  it  will  get  thoroughly 
hot ;  stir  frequently.  Cook  an  hour  and  a  half,  or  tiU  the 
tapioca  is  dear ;  then  pour  it  into  a  pudding-dish,  beat  to- 
gether the  whites,  and  the  rest  of  the  lemon  and  sugar,  and 
spread  oyer  the  top.  Place  in  the  oven  ten  minutes,  and 
brown  slightly.  Serve  cold  or  nearly  cold  (the  pudding 
will  keep  till  ttie  next  day),  with  cream,  fruit,  or  fruit  juice; 
or  it  is  very  good  without  a  dressing. 

Sago  may  be  used,  instead  of  tapioca ;  it  need  not  be 
soaked  beforehand. 

Tapioca  Puddino  with  Pbutt. — (Choice.)^ 

1  cup  tapioca^  washed  and  drained. 

i    •*    sugar. 

1  pint  strawberries,  raspberries,  currants,  or  seeded 

cherriea 
1  quart  cold  water. 
Time — an  hour  and  a  half. 

Soak  the  tapioca  in  the  water,  as  in  the  last  recipe ;  two 

:hoaEB  before  dinner  stir  in  the  sugar,  and  set  it  on  the 

stove  where  it  wiQ  heat  thoroughly.    Cook  till  dear ;  then 
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stir  in  the  fruity  and  continae  the  cooking  five  to  eight 
minutes  longer.  Serre  cold  or  nearly  so,  with  cream  or 
fruit ;  or  it  may  be  eaten  without  a  dressing.  This  and  the 
preceding  pudding  make  conyenient  dishes  for  warm 
weather,  as  they  can  be  eaten  seyeral  hours  after  they  are 
made. 

Instead  of  the  fruit,  a  cup  of  fruit  juice  may  be  substi- 
tuted ;  this  makes  a  truly  delightful  dessert ;  stir  in  the 
juice  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  before  the  kettle  is  taken  from 
the  fire.  The  pudding  may  be  eaten  lukewarm,  or  it  can  be 
poured  into  cups  wet  with  cold  water,  and  moulded ;  you 
can  serve  it  for  supper  if  you  like,  or  the  following  day, 
with  mock  cream,  fruit  sauce,  or  cream  and  sugar. 

Another  excellent  method  is  to  cook  the  tapioca  till  dear, 
sweetening  as  before  ;  when  done,  serve  with  fresh  raep- 
berries^  adding  cream  and  sugar. 

Saoo  PUDDINa 

1  quart  sweet  mUk. 

f  cup  sago. 

I    ''    sugar. 

8  eggs,  yolks  and  whites  separate. 

Time— 45  minutes  for  baking. 

Pour  the  milk  into  a  f  arina-ketde,  or  a  tin  bucket  set  iB 
a  pot  of  boiling  water  ;  wash  the  sago  in  cold  water,  and 
drain  well ;  then  stir  it  into  the  milk  and  heat  half  an  hour, 
or  till  it  has  had  time  to  swell ;  use  the  spoon  frequently. 
Remove  from  the  fire,  and  when  the  mixture  is  half  cold 
add  the  yolks  and  sugar,  beaten  together ;  also  the  well- 
whipped  whites,  and  stir  thoroughly.  Pour  the  pudding 
into  a  dish,  set  it  inside  a  shallow  pan  of  boiling  water,  and 
bake  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  or  till  of  a  creamy 
consistency.  Stir  from  the  bottom,  five  minutes  after  placing 
it  in  the  oven.  Serve  nearly  cold  without  dressingy  or  with 
ft  litUe  juicy  fmit 
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Saqo  Pubdiro  with  Fbutt. 

1  quart  boiling  water. 

f  cup  sagOy  washed  and  drained. 

^    «    sugar. 

1  pint  strawberriefl^  raspberries^  or  seeded  cherries. 

Time — 30  minutes. 

After  washing,  pour  enough  cold  water  oyer  the  sago  to 
cover  it,  and  let  it  soak  anhour ;  drain  welL  Then  add  the 
sugar  and  pour  oyer  the  boiling  water,  stirring  all  the  while 
to  prevent  lumping.  Put  the  pudding  into  a  f  arina-ketUe 
and  cook  half  an  hour,  stirring  frequently.  Then  mix  in 
the  fruit,  and  cook  three  to  five  minutes ;  strawberries  need 
very  little  heating.  Serve  cold  or  lukewarm,  with  cream, 
fnut^  or  cream  and  sugar. 

Fabina  TvDDmQ.—fExcdlent.J::^ 
3  pints  sweet  milk. 
3  tablespoonf uls  farina, 
i  cup  sugar. 

3  ^SBf  yolks  and  whites  separate. 
Time — 50  minutes^  slow  oven. 

Heat  the  nulk  in  a  farina-kettle,  and  when  ready  to  boil 
stir  in  the  grain  rather  slowly,  to  avoid  lumping.  Continue 
the  stirring  and  cook  ten  minutes^  or  till  the  mixture 
thickena  Then  set  it  off  to  cool ;  beat  the  yolks  and  sugar 
together,  and  when  the  mush  is  nearly  cold  stir  them  in ; 
add  also  the  whites  whipped  to  a  stiff  froth,  and  beat  thor- 
oughly. Pour  the  batter  into  a  dish,  set  it  in  a  dripping- 
pan  of  boiling  water,  and  bake  in  a  slow  oven  fifty  minutes, 
or  tin  the  custard  is  set.  Oool  to  lukewarm,  and  serve 
without  a  dressing. 

ObEEN  Ck)BN  Pl7DDINa.4|: 

1  quart  sweet  milk — new,  if  you  have  it 

2  eggfl^  yolks  and  whites  separate. 
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12  ears  of  com  well  filled,  or  three  pints  pulp. 
Time — an  hour  and  a  hal^  slow  oven. 

Select  perfect  ears,  well  filled,  but  young  and  tender ;  the 
*'  eyergreen "  is  best ;  if  field  com  is  used,  the  white  or 
yeUow  '^ flint"  is  excellent  Split  the  grains  half  their 
depth  by  drawing  a  sharp  knife  down  the  rows  of  com,  be- 
ginning at  the  larger  end  of  the  ear.  Then  with  a  dull 
knife  scrape  out  the  pulp ;  this  is  done  by  scraping  from 
the  large  to  the  small  end  of  the  cob ;  if  you  draw  the  knife 
in  the  other  direction,  it  tears  out  the  grains,  hulls  and  alL 
Beat  the  yolks  and  whites  separately,  the  latter  to  a  stiff 
froth ;  stir  these  with  the  com,  and  beat  hard ;  then  add 
the  milk)  a  little  at  a  time,  beating  as  you  add  it  When 
all  is  in,  pour  the  batter  into  a  well-oiled  pudding-dish,  and 
place  in  a  dripping-pan  of  boDing  water.  Have  a  alow 
oven,  and  bake  covered,  an  hour  and  a  half ;  stir  once  from 
the  bottom,  ten  minutes  after  the  dish  is  set  in  the  oYen. 
The  pudding  should  be  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches 
thick  ;  you  must  not  huny  the  baking ;  it  should  be  mod- 
erately browned  on  top,  when  done.  Serve  warm  from  the 
dish;  it  is  good  enough  eaten  without  butter,  or  other 
dressing. 

GbEEN   CoBN  PuDDIN0.4t= 

1  quart  sweet  milk. 

1      "     grated  com. 

^  6ggs»  yolks  and  whites  separate. 

TLme — an  hour  and  a  quarter,  moderate  oven. 

Stir  into  the  grated  com  the  whipped  yoUra,  and  beat 
well ;  add  a  little  of  the  milk,  and  the  whites  cut  to  a  stiff 
froth,  and  beat  again ;  then  stir  in  the  rest  of  the  milk, 
mixing  thoroughly.  Pour  the  batter  into  a  pan,  well  oiled, 
set  this  within  a  shallow  pan  of  boiling  water,  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  or  till  the  pudding 
thickens  in  the  center.    Serve  without  a  dressing. 
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A  yery  good  padding  may  be  made  wifh  half  the  milk^ 
and  the  eggs  omitted. 

OTHER  PUDDINQS. 

AfPLB  PuDDiNa. — (WUhotd  Egga.):^ 

1  quart  sweet  milk 

8  apples  pared  and  cored,  and  not  too  tart 

2  caps  stale  bread-cramba 
I  cap  sugar. 

Time-— an  hour  and  a  quarter,  dow  oven. 

Soak  the  crumbs  in  the  milk  till  soft ;  then  stir  in  the 
sugar,  and  pour  the  batter  over  and  around  the  apples^ 
which  you  have  placed  in  the  bottom  of  a  puddingnlish, 
not  too  closely  together.  Set  the  dish  in  a  dripping-pan  of 
boiling  water,  and  bake  an  hour  and  a  quarter  in  a  slow 
oven;  cover  till  nearly  done.  If  preferred,  take  sweet 
apples  pared  and  cored,  and  cut  each  two-thirds  through^ 
but  do  not  separate  ;  then  arrange  and  bake  as  before,  al- 
lowing a  little  longer  time  if  the  apples  are  not  done. 
Serve  with  cold  cream,  or  stewed  raspberries ;  or  you  may 
eat  without  sauce. 

Gbaham  Apple  PuDDiNa.4|: 

8  pints  sweet  milk. 

1^    ^     sifted  Graham  flour. 

1  quart  finely  chopped  apples. 

2  eggs,  yolks  and  whites  separate. 
Time— one  hour,  rather  slow  oven. 

Ifix  the  nulk  and  flour  to  form  a  batter,  and  then  stir  in 
the  beaten  yolks,  chopped  apples,  and  whites  cut  to  a  stiff 
frotL  Beat  thoroughly,  pour  into  a  pudding-dish  well 
oiled,  and  bake  one  hour,  or  until  the  apples  are  done. 
Serve  cold  or  lukewarm,  with  fruit  sauce,  or  cream  and 
sugar. 

16 
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Bebbt  ajxd  Bbbad  Pdddiho* 

1  quart  sweet  milk — ^new,  if  jou  have  it. 

1      **    beiries,  seeded  cberries,  or  other  small  fruit& 

1  pint  stale  bread-crumbs — ^home-made  Graham  is 
best 

i  cup  sugar. 

3  eggs»  yolks  and  whites  separata 

Finch  of  finely  pulverized  soda  in  the  milk. 

Time — 40  to  50  minute^  slow  oven. 

Pour  the  milk  into  a  farina-kettle,  and  bring  it  to  a  boil ; 
when  you  have  beaten  the  yolks  and  sugar  together,  add 
the  hot  milk,  a  little  at  a  time,  stirring  as  you  pour.  Whip 
the  whites  to  a  stiff  froth,  and  add  a  portion  of  the  hot 
mixture  to  them,  in  the  same  cautious  way ;  then  stir  well 
together ;  if  properly  managed,  the  eggs  should  not  curdle. 
This  done,  fill  a  pudding-dish  not  quite  full,  with  alternate 
layers  of  the  bread-crumbs  and  ripe  fruit,  beginning  and 
ending  with  the  bread.  When  all  is  in,  pour  the  hot  cus- 
tard over  the  layers^  saturating  the  whole,  and  let  this  stand 
fifteen  to  twenty  minutes^  or  till  the  bread  is  thoroughly 
soaked.  Set  the  dish,  covered,  in  the  oven,  inside  a  drip* 
ping-pan  containing  boiling  water,  and  bake  very  slowly 
forty  to  fifty  minutes.  Uncover  and  brown  quickly  at  the 
end.    Serve  warm  or  cold,  with  thin  creaoL 

Blackberries,  raspberries,  huckleberries^  seeded  cherries^ 
or  sliced  peaches,  may  be  used  in  making  this  pudding ; 
and  if  preferred,  you  may  take  less  eggs. 

HUCKLEBEBBT  AND  BbBAD  PuDDINa. 

1  quart  sweet  milk. 

1  pint  dry  bread-crumbs— good  Qxaham  loat. 

1  '^    huckleberries. 

3  tablespoonfuls  sugar. 

2  eggs,  yolks  and  whites  separate. 
Time — 40  to  50  minutes,  moderate  oven. 
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Heat  the  milk,  and  pour  it  over  the  bread;  oool,  and  add 
the  beaten  jolka^  the  sugar,  and  the  weU-whipped  whites. 
Then  stir  in  the  berries  dredged  with  floor,  pour  the  batter 
into  a  pudding-dish,  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  within  a 
pan  of  boiling  water,  forty  to  fifty  minute&  Serve  nearly 
or  quite  cold,  with  or  without  a  dressing  of  Gream. 

Steamed  Apple  Pudding. 

Take  good  tart  apples,  rich  in  flavor,  pare,  core  and 
quarter  them,  or  better,  cut  in  eighths;  then  place  about 
three  layers  deep,  in  a  bake-dish.  Add  a  spoonful  of  water, 
and  cover  with  a  light  cream  paste  rolled  a  third  of  an  inch 
thick,  and  made  as  per  recipe  ahready  given;  the  pudding 
should  not  quite  reach  the  top  of  the  dish.  Then  turn  over 
the  latter  an  inverted  plate  or  pie-pan,  to  keep  the  water 
out,  and  steam  an  hour  and  a  half  without  uncovering  the 
steamer.  The  v^ater  must  be  kept  at  a  fast  boiL  Send  to 
the  table  as  soon  as  done,  or  the  crust  will  become  heavy; 
serve  with  mock  cream,  fruit  sauce,  or  cream  and  sugar. 

Dambon  Plum  Pudding. 

line  a  deep  pan  well  oiled,  vrith  a  light  cream  paste,  fill 
with  damson  plums  picked  over  and  v^ashed,  and  cover  vrith 
a  good  crust,  pinching  the  edges  securely  together.  The 
dough  should  be  rolled  to  the  thidmess  of  nearly  half  an 
inch;  and  the  top  crust  must  not  be  pricked*  After  putting 
on  the  latter  tie  a  thick  doth  over  (the  comers  turned  back 
and  pinned),  leaving  it  loose  enough  to  allow  room  to  swell; 
then  set  in  a  pot  of  boiling  water,  and  cook  two  hours. 
Keep  the  pot  doeely  covered,  and  the  water  at  a  fast  boil; 
it  must  not  reach  the  top  of  the  pan.  Or,  if  you  have  a 
steamer,  you  can  make  the  pie  in  a  round  basin  of  granit- 
ized  iron,  lay  a  folded  towel  or  napkin  over  it,  and  steam 
two  hours  without  lifting  the  lid.  Take  out  as  soon  as 
done,  and  serve  vrith  mode  cream,  or  cream  and  sugar. 
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BlftdcbeiTiofl^  xssptwzTiMi  htksMelMinriM^  goosdb^nies 
(jitft  begiimixig  to  ripen),  or  flUced  apples  or  peaches,  may 
be  Babfltitnted  for  phuB&  With  appies  or  peadiea,  the 
imdttr  cnist  wmy  ba  ooiittad  if  defllred. 

Pare  and  core  the  apples  (eight  or  ten  "will  be  enough), 
put  them  in  a  pan  with  a  trifle  of  water,  and  bake,  covered, 
tin  they  are  neaiiy  soft,  but  not  broken;  the  apjiles  should 
be  ridi  in  flavor,  but  not  very  tart  Then  make  a  cream 
batter  paste,  as  per  recipe  already  given,  pour  it  over  them, 
and  bake  in  a  brisk  oven  about  an  hour.  Send  to  the  table 
as  soon  as  done,  and  serve  with  or  without  a  dressing  of 
Gream,  or  cream  and  sugar. 

CmLI)SEN*S  KOLLT-POLT. 

Take  a  bit  of  light  yeast  dough,  and  knead  it  vory  thor- 
oughly; that  made  with  a  third  or  fouxih  part  Gndiain  flour 
is  best  Then  roll  out  a  thin  sheet,  and  cover  with  rasp- 
berries, blackbeziies,  or  other  small  fruit;  sprinkle  lightly 
with  sugar,  roS  up  closely,  and  pinch  the  ends  seenrely  to- 
gether. Wrap  in  a  dean  nai&in,  leaving  plenty  of  room 
to  swell»  place  in  a  covered  tin  basin,  set  the  latter  in  the 
steamer,  and  steam  two  hours.  Keep  the  water  at  a  fast 
boil,  and  do  not  uncover  titt  done.  Serve  with  mock  cream, 
or  cream  and  sugar. 

Baked  Batter  PunmNO.^!^ 

1  cup  sweet  milL. 
i    "       •*    cream. 

1  ^   sifted  Graham  flour. 

2  cups    *«    white        ** 
1  tablespoonful  sugar. 

3  eggs,  yolks  and  whites  separate. 
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i  teaapoonfal  sodm  disBolyed  in  boiling  water. 
1  *^.        cream-tartar. 

Time— one  hour. 

Stir  together  the  Graham  and  white  flour,  and  the  cream 
of  tartar;  then  put  all  through  the  sieye,  two  or  three  timea 
Beat  the  yolks  and  sugar  together,  add  the  cream  and  milk, 
and  stir  in  the  flour;  then  add  the  disserved  soda»  and  the 
whites  cut  to  a  froth,  and  beat  thoroughly.  Pour  the  bat- 
ter into  a  dish  well  oiled,  and  place  inside  a  dripping-pan 
with  a  trifle  of  boiling  water  in  it;  bake  half  an  hour;  then 
remove  from  the  pan,  and  bake  another  half  hour  in  the 
dry  oven.  Better  test  with  a  straw,  and  bake  five  minutes 
aft^  it  comes  out  dean;  it  will  take  about  an  hour  in  alL 
Serve  as  soon  as  done,  with  cream,  fruity  or  fndt  juice. 

This  pudding  may  be  steamed,  as  follows:  Poinr  the  bat- 
ter into  a  tin  basin  weSH  oiled,  cover,  and  set  in  a  steamer 
over  a  pot  of  boiling  water.  Steam  an  hour  and  a  half 
without  lifting  the  lid,  then  take  out,  and  send  stfai^it  to 
the  table. 

Punr  Pin)i>iii#. 

2  cups  sweet  milk. 
1  cup      **      cream. 

1  "     sifted  Graham  flour. 

2  cups     **     white         ** 

8  eggs,  yolks  and  whites  separate. 
l%ne — 25  to  90  minutes^  quick  oven. 

Beat  the  yolks,  add  the  milk  and  cream,  and  stir  in  the 
flour,  Graham  and  white;  when  a  smooth  batter  is  formed, 
whip  and  add  the  whites,  and  beat  hard.  Then  dip  into 
cups,  or  hot  gem-pans  dightly  oiled,  and  bake  in  a  quick 
oven  twenty-flve  to  thirty  minutes;  brown  nicely  without 
scorching.  Serve  wann,  with  fruity  fruit  sauce,  or  cream 
and  sugar. 
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Boiled  Baiteb  PuDDOia^ 


2  caps  sour  milk— or  aour  cream. 
1}    **    sifted  Oraham  flour. 
2     "        "     white         « 

1  cap  seedless  raisins. 

2  eggs,  yolks  and  whites  separate. 

1  teaspoonful  soda,  dissolved  iu  boiling  water. 
Time — ^an  hour  and  a  half. 

Dredge  the  fruit  with  a  little  of  the  flour,  and  beat  the 
jrdks  and  whites  separately;  then  stir  together  the  joOa, 
the  milk,  and  the  rest  of  the  flour,  to  form  a  batter.  Add 
the  whipped  whites  and  dissolved  soda^  and  beat  very  thor- 
oughly. Last  of  all  put  in  the  fruit,  stirring  lightly,  but 
nuzing  it  in  evenly.  Wring  the  pudding-bag  out  of  hot 
water,  flour  it  well  inside,  and  pour  in  the  batter;  then  tie 
securely,  leaving  plenty  of  room  to  swell,  drop  into  a  pot 
of  boiling  water,  and  boil  constantly  an  hour  and  a  hall 
Add  more  water — always  boiling  hot — as  it  is  needed;  turn 
over  now  and  then,  and  keep  the  pot  closely  covered  be- 
tween timea  When  done,  plunge  the  bag  into  a  basin  of 
cold  water,  and  remove  instantly;  then  turn  the  pudding 
out  on  a  plate,  and  send  directly  to  the  table.  Serve  with 
cream,  fruit,  or  fruit  juice. 

This  pudding  may  be  steamed  by  pouring  the  batter  into 
a  basin  well  oiled,  and  placing  it,  covered,  inside  a  steamer, 
over  a  pot  of  boiHng  water ;  steam  two  hours  without  un- 
covering. Do  not  fill  too  full,  as  the  pudding  must  have 
room  to  BwelL 

COBN  CUSTABD  PuDDINa.^^ 

1  quart  sweet  milk. 
1^  cups  fine  com  meaL 
i  cup  sifted  Graham  floor. 
i    "    sugar. 
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3  eggs,  yolks  and  whites  separate. 

i  teaspoonful  soda,  dissolved  in  boiling  water* 

1  **  cream-tartar. 

Time — ^20  to  30  minutes,  moderate  oven. 

Heat  the  milk  to  a  boil  in  a  farina-kettle,  if  you  have  one. 
'While  doing  this,  sift  the  cream  of  tartar  through  the  flour; 
as  soon  as  the  milk  is  hot  stir  the  com  meal  into  it,  and 
cook  ten  to  fifteen  minutes,  stirring  well  from  the  bottom. 
Then  pour  the  batter  into  a  bowl  to  cool;  when  cold,  add 
the  yolks  and  sugar  beaten  together,  and  stir  in  the  Gra- 
ham flour;  then  add  the  whipped  whites  and  dissolved  soda, 
and  beat  hard.  Bake  in  deep  gem-pans,  well  oiled;  or  you 
may  pour  the  batter  into  a  pudding-dish,  place  in  a  pan  of 
boiling  water,  and  bake  twenty  to  thirty  minutes,  or  until 
the  custard  is  set  Serve  warm  or  cold,  with  cream,  fruity 
.  or  lemon  sauce;  or  eat  without  a  dressing. 

Boiled  Indian  PuDDiNa. 

2  cups  sour  milk-— or  buttermilk. 

1  cup  boiling  water. 

2^  cups  coarse  com  meal — ''  flint "  preferred. 

1  cup  Oraham  flour,  unsifted. 

f    '*    pure  molasses    or  pure  syrup. 

I    <«    flnely  powdered  beef  suet 

1^  teaspoonfuls  soda,  dissolved  in  boiling  water. 

Time — ^two  to  three  hours. 

Scald  the  meal  with  the  cup  of  boiling  water,  and  let  it 
stand  till  you  have  powdered  the  suet,  and  worked  it  into 
the  flour.  Then  add  to  the  first  mixture  the  milk  and  mo- 
lasses, beating  ihem  well  together;  stir  in  the  flour,  add  the 
dissolved  soda,  and  beat  very  thoroughly.  Wring  the  pud- 
ding-bag out  of  hot  water,  floiur  it  well  inside,  and  pour  in 
the  batter;  tie  securely,  leaving  plenty  of  room  to  swell,  and 
boil  without  stopping,  from  two  to  three  hours — all  of  three. 
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if  there  is  time.  Keep  pleniy  of  'water  in  the  pot  (alwajs 
adding  it  boiUng),  and  torn  the  bag  oyer  frequently;  the 
pot  must  be  kept  closely  ooyered.  If  preferred  you  can  boil 
in  a  covered  mould,  well  oiled;  the  water  must  not  reach 
the  top  of  it  Send  the  pudding  to  the  table  as  soon  as 
done;  cut  it  in  slices^  and  serve  with  lemon  sauce,  fruity  or 
fruit  sauce.  A  fine  dressing  is  a  spoonful  of  stewed  or  can« 
ned  raspberries  to  each  slice,  and  then  a  mock  cream  or  soft 
custard  poured  over. 

If  pure  molasses  or  syrup  can  not  be  had,  and  your 
'' country  cousins"  have  failed  to  bring  in  the  genuine 
maple,  or  sorghum,  then  try  melting  some  granulated  sugar 
in  a  Uttle  water.  You  may  steam  this  pudding  if  pref  erred, 
instead  of  boiling. 

Steamed  Indian  Puddinq. 

3  cups  sour  milk— or  buttermilk. 

2     "    coarse  com  meal — golden  "flint "  is  best 

1  cup  Qxaham  flour,  imsifted. 

1    "    currants,  seedless  raisins,  chopped  apples,  dried 

cherries,  or  huckleberries. 
8  tablespoonfuls  sugar. 

1^  teaspoonfuls  soda^  dissolved  in  boiling  water. 
Time — ^two  hours. 

The  fruit  must  be  carefully  picked  over,  washed  and 
dried,  and  then  dredged  with  a  Uttle  of  the  Grabam  flour. 
Mix  together  the  grains  and  milk,  forming  a  smooth  batter, 
then  add  the  sugar  and  dissolved  sodii,  and  beat  hard.  Stir 
in  the  fruit  lightly,  pour  the  batter  into  a  pan  or  mould  well 
oiled,  cover  the  latter,  leaving  room  to  swell,  and  steam  two 
hours;  keep  the  water  at  a  fast  boil,  and  do  not  lift  the  lid 
till  the  pudding  is  done.  Serve  warm,  with  cream,  fruity  or 
lemon  sauce;  the  latter  is  best 

In  making  this  pudding,  almost  any  of  the  dried  fmits 
may  be  used;  even  dried  apples^  carefully  picked  over  and 
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washed,  cut  in  small  bits,  and  stiired  into  tbe  baUer  before 
steaming,  make  a  fair  sobatitiite  lor  other  and  auiore  ezpen- 
siye  fruits. 

Steamed  Inpiah  Pudding.^ 

2  cups  sweet  milk — or  enough  for  soft  hatter. 

1^  ''    boiling  water. 

2    "^    coarae  com  mealr-"'' flint "  is  b^ 

}  oap  (unbolted)  rye  meal 

1    ^*    Graham  floar,  Tinsifted. 

I    *^    sugar**-ar  pure  molasses. 

1|  enps  raising  aeeded  and  chopped* 

1  teaepoonful  sod%  disaohed  in  boiling  water. 

2  teaapoonfols  cream-'tartar. 
Time — threp  to  four  houra 

Diedge  the  fruit  with  a  portkm  of  flie  flour;  then  scald 
the  com  meal  with  the  boiling  water,  and  let  it  stand  till 
nearly  cold.  Mix  the  cream  of  tartar  through  &e  Qraham 
flour,  add  this  and  the  rye  to  tiie  scalded  com  meal,  and 
then  wet  with  the  milk,  stirring  till  a  batter  is  formed  that 
will  pour  readily.  Add  the  sugar  (or  molasses)  and  dis- 
solved soda^  and  beat  till  light ;  then  stir  in  the  dredged 
fruit  Four  the  batter  into  an  oiled  pan  or  mould,  leaving 
room  to  swell,  cover,  and  set  it  in  the  steamer;  steam  three 
to  four  hours,  and  do  not  open  till  the  pudding  is  done. 
Serve  with  stewed  or  canned  fruit,  fruit  sauce,  or  lemon 
sauce;  or  it  may  be  eaten  with  a  soft  custard. 

&akwsm9x  Jkpi^N  FupnzNa. 

1  cup  sour  mUk. 

8  cups  boiling  water. 

2  "     coarse  com  meal — ^yellow  ^flint "  preferred. 

1  cup  Qraham*  flour,  unsifted.  4 

1  quart  strawberries. 

2  tablespoonf  uls  sugar. 

15* 
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1  ^gg»  'weD  beaten. 

1  teaspoonful  8oda»  dissolved  in  boiling  water. 
Time— two  hours. 

Scald  the  meal  with  the  boiling  water,  and  mash  with  a 
spoon  till  there  are  no  lumps ;  then  add  the  sour  mill, 
Graham  flour,  egg  and  sugar,  and  stir  well ;  stir  in  also  the 
dissolved  soda,  and  beat  thoroughly.  Add  lastly  the  fruit, 
TniTiTig  it  lightly  through  the  batter ;  pour  into  a  weU-oiled 
pan,  filling  it  not  nearly  fuH,  cover  securely  to  keep  out 
the  moisture,  and  place  in  a  steamer  over  a  pot  of  boiling 
water.  Steam  two  hours  without  uncovering,  and  keep  the 
water  at  a  fast  boiL  The  pudding  must  not  stand  after  it 
is  mixed.  Serve  warm  or  cold,  with  mock  cream,  or  cream 
and  sugar.  If  a  piece  is  left  over,  it  may  be  dipped  into 
cold  water,  and  laid,  covered,  in  a  hot  oven  till  it  is  well 
heated  through. 

BaspberrieS)  seeded  cherries,  or  chopped  apples  may  be 
iiaed  instead  of  strawberries. 

HUOELEBERBV    ImDIAN  Pm>DINa 

3  cups  sweet  milk—- or  enough  for  a  soft  batter. 

2  *'     coarse  com  meal — golden  "  flint "  is  best 
1  cup  "middlings." 

1  quart  huckleberries. 

2  tablespoonf  uls  sugar. 
Time — ^two  hours  and  a  half. 

Mix  the  above,  stirring  the  fruit  in  lightly  at  the  last,  and 
forming  a  batter  that  will  pour  readily  ;  the  berries  should 
be  well  dredged  with  flour.  Oil  a  round  pudding-dish, 
pour  in  the  batter,  cover,  and  steam  two  hours  and  a  half 
without  lifting  the  Ud  of  the  steamer.  Serve  with  whipped 
cream,  or  cream  and  sugar. 
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BiGB  Ain>  Baisin  Puddino. 

3  pints  Bweei  milk. 

1  quart  water. 

1  cup  rice,  picked  over  carefully,  and  waahed. 

1  «    raisins,    «        «  «  "         ** 
Time — ^two  hours,  slow  oven. 

Put  the  rice  and  raisins  into  the  water,  add  half  the 
milk,  and  set  the  dish  on  the  back  of  the  stove  where  it  wiU 
heat  dowlj  to  a  boil ;  cook  ten  minutes,  and  take  from  the 
fire.  Add  the  rest  of  the  milk,  pour  the  pudding  into  a 
dish^andplaceitinsideaBhaQowpanof  boiling  water ;  bake, 
covered,  in  a  slow  oven  two  hours,  or  till  the  pudding  thickens. 
Stir  from  the  bottom  once  or  twice,  the  first  half  hour ; 
when  done  it  should  be  thick  and  creamy,  rather  than  firm. 
Serve  cold  or  lukewarm  without  a  dressing,  or  with  juicy 
fruit,  stewed  or  canned. 

If  you  have  not  the  raisins,  you  may  take  currants  in* 
stead ;  or  you  can  leave  out  the  fruit,  and  add  a  third  of  a 
oup  of  sugar. 

BioE  Ain>  Berbt  PUDDINa. 

2  cups  sweet  mQk. 

2    "     cold  rice,  samp  or  barley. 

2    '*     raspberries,  blackberries,  seeded  cherries^  or 

chopped  apples. 
\  cup  sugar. 

2  eggs,  yolks  and  whites  separate. 
Time— one  hour,  slow  oven. 

Soften  the  cold  rice  (or  other  grain)  with  the  milk,  work- 
ing out  all  the  lumps ;  then  stir  in  the  yolks  and  sugar 
beaten  together,  and  also  the  well-whipped  whites.  Add 
the  fruit,  mixing  it  in  lightly  ;  pour  the  batter  into  a  dish, 
set  in  a  dripping-pan  of  boiling  water,  and  bake  slowly  one 
hour.  Serve  cold  or  lukewarm,  with  or  without  a  dressing 
of  cream. 
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BiGE    ASD    ApFUB    Pui>DIN0.4t^ 

3  quarts  diced  apples^  rather  tart 

1  cup  rice,  picked  over  carefully,  and  waahect 

1  **    cold  water. 

2  cups  boiling  water. 

Time — ^two  hoursy  slow  ovezL 

Cover  the  bottom  of  a  pudding-dish  with  a  layer  of  the 
diced  apples,  and  sprinMa  over  them  a  portion  of  the  rice ; 
then  more  apples^  then  rice.  Continue  till  they  are  all  used, 
making  the  last  layer  applea  Some  like  the  addition  of  a 
cup  of  currants,  or  seedless  raiains^  sprinkled  between  the 
layers.  Pour  over  the  whole  a  cup  of  ccid  water,  and  set 
the  dish,  covered,  in  the  oven,  within  a  drippii»g«j)an  con- 
taining boihng  water ;  bake  sbwly,  one  hour.  At  the  end 
of  that  time,  pour  over  it  a  cup  of  boiUng  water,  and  bakw 
half  an  hour ;  then  add  another  cup  of  water,  boiling  hot^ 
and  bake  another  half  hour.  Serve  lukewarm*  with  cream, 
fruit,  or  fruit  sauce. 

Manioca  Poddino. — (  With  Fruit) 

\  cup  manioca. 

\    "    sugar. 

1^  pints  strawberries,  raspberries,  huckleberries,  sliced 

peaches,  or  diced  apples. 
1  quart  boiling  water. 
Time-— one  hour,  moderate  oven. 

Pour  the  boiling  water  over  the  manioca^  stirring  mean- 
while to  prevent  lumping ;  then  stir  in  the  fruit  and  sugar, 
and  bake  in  an  even  oven  one  hour,  or  until  dear.  If 
small  fruits  are  used  in  the  making,  serve  the  pudding  with 
cream  and  sugar ;  if  diced  apples  or  peaches,  serve  with 
fruit  (stewed  or  canned),  or  fruit  juice— or,  you  may  take 
cream  and  sugar.    It  may  be  eaten  cold  or  warm. 

In  making  this  pudding,  fruit  juice  is  better  than  the 
berries ;  a  cupful  would  be  enough. 
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Tixioci^  PuDDHHi.*-^  With  Bai8m$.):^ 

3  pints  sweet  milk. 

1  cup  tapioca^  washed  and  drained. 

1  '*    raisins,  seeded  and  chopped. 

2  tablespoonfuls  sugar. 

8  eggs,  yolks  and  whites  separate. 

Time — an  hour  and  ten  minutes,  moderate  oven. 

Soak  the  tapioca  in  the  cold  milk  one  to  two  hours  ;  then 
torn  it  into  a  f arina-ketilfi  and  faring  to  a  boil,  stirring  fre- 
quently. As  soon  as  it  is  soft  throughout^  set  it  off  to 
cool ;  beat  the  yolks  and  sugax  together,  and  when  the 
tapioca-milk  is  naariy  cold  stir  them  in.  Then  add  the 
well-whipped  whites,  mid  the  raisins  dredged  with  a  little 
flour,  and  beat  thoroughly.  Pour  the  batter  into  a  pudding- 
dish,  set  this  in  a  dripping-pan  with  boiling  water  in  it,  and 
bake,  covered,  an  hour  and  ten  minutea  The  oven  should 
be  moderate  ;  and  if  the  pudding  is  not  already  browned, 
uncover  ten  minutes  at  the  last  Serve  nearly  cold,  with  or 
without  a  dressing  of  fruit,  or  fruit  juice* 

AppiiE  Tapioca  PnDDiNO.4^ 

12  apples  pared  and  cored,. and  not  very  tart 

1  cup  tapioca. 

i    <'    raisins,  seeded  and  chopped* 

i    '*    currants,  picked  over  carefully,  and  washed. 

\    **    sugar. 

8  pLuts  cold  water. 

Juice  of  one  lemon,  or  half  a  cup  of  eurraiit  Juice. 

Time — an  hour  and  a  quarter,  good  oven. 

Wash  the  tapioca,  and  after  draining  pour  the  cold  water 
over  it ;  warm  gradually  to  blood  heat,  stirring  now  and 
then.  Continue  the  soaking  and  warming  three  hours,  or 
until  the  tapioca  is  soft ;  then  increase  tiie  heat  and  cook 
tm  dear,  or  nearly  so.    Arrange  the  ajpples^  pared  and  cored, 
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in  a  pudding-diflh,  without  crowding  them ;  fill  their  centers 
with  the  sweet  fruit,  and  saturate  tiie  latter  with  the  lemon 
(or  currant)  juice.  Then  pour  over  the  tapioca,  and  bake, 
covered,  an  hour  and  a  quarter  in  a  pretty  hot  oven ;  the 
dish  should  be  set  in  a  shallow  pan  with  boiling  water  in  iL 
Serve  cold  or  lukewarm,  with  cream,  fruit,  or  fruit  juice — 
or  with  a  mixed  sauce  of  raspberries  and  cream ;  the  rasp- 
berries may  be  fresh,  stewed  or  canned. 

Apple  Tapioca  PuDDiKa.4t^ 

8  quarts  sliced  apples,  tart 
2      '*      cold  water — ^f  or  soaiking. 
2  cups  tapioca,  washed  and  drained. 
Time — three  hours,  alow  oven. 

Pour  the  water  over  the  tapioca^  and  set  it  where  it  will 
get  slightly  warm ;  let  it  soak  three  to  four  hours,  and  tiien 
drain  off  all  the  water.  Wash  the  sliced  apples,  and  while 
they  are  still  wet  put  a  layer  of  them  into  the  pudding-dish; 
then  sprinkle  over  these  a  portion  of  the  tapioca,  and  repeat 
the  process  till  the  dish  is  full,  making  the  last  layer  apples. 
Cover  closely,  and  bake  in  rather  a  alow  oven  about  three 
hours ;  when  done,  the  whole  mass  should  be  in  a  jelly. 
Serve  cold  or  lukewarm,  with  fruit  juice,  fruit  sauce,  or 
cream  and  sugar. 

Sliced  or  canned  peaches  may  be  used  instead  of  apples ; 
and  they  make  a  pudding  equally  good. 

Saoo  and  Apple  Pdddino. 
8  pints  boiling  water. 
12  tart  apples,  pared  and  cored. 
1  cup  saga 

}    "    raisins,  seeded  and  chopped. 
i    '*    currants,  picked  over  carefully,  and  washed. 
i    *^    sugar. 
Juice  of  one  lemon. 
Time — an  hour  and  a  hall 
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Wash  {he  sago,  cover  with  cold  water,  and  soak  one  hour; 
{hen  drain  welL  Fill  the  centers  of  the  apples  with  the 
sweet  fruit,  and  place  them  in  the  bottom  of  a  pudding- 
dish.  Then  dissolve  the  sago  by  pouring  {he  boiling  water 
over  ili^  and  stirring  constantly  to  prevent  lumping ;  stir  in 
{he  lemon  and  sugar,  and  iK>ur  it  over  the  apples.  Set  the 
dish  in  a  moderate  oven,  within  a  dripping-pan  of  boiling 
water,  and  bake,  covered,  an  hour  and  a  hall  Serve  nearly 
oold  with  cream  and  sugar,  fruit,  or  fruit  juice. 

GBAiniiA  PuDDma 

8  pints  sweet  milk. 

1  cup  granula. 

8  tablespoonfuls  sugar. 

2  %g8»  yolks  and  whites  separate. 
Time — one  hour,  slow  oven. 

Qranula  is  made  by  heating  bits  of  Qraham  bread  in  the 
oven  till  brittle^  then  pounding  or  breaking  them  in  small 
pieces,  and  grinding  in  a  hand-milL  These  are  more 
properly,  hygienic  *'  rusk  crumbs  ";  they  may  be  soaked  in 
milk  half  an  hour,  and  then  eaten.  Sometimes  they  are 
used  for  puddings ;  a  very  good  one  is  made  with  the  above 
ingredients,  as  follows : 

Pour  the  nulk  into  a  f  arinfr-kettle,  and  bring  to  a  boil ; 
then  take  it  from  the  fire,  stir  in  the  granula^  and  soak  till 
the  mixture  is  nearly  cold.  Beat  the  yolks  and  sugar  to- 
gether, and  stir  them  in;  then  the  well-whipped  whites;  set 
the  dish  in  a  slow  oven,  and  bake  one  hour,  or  till  the  pud- 
ding is  firm  in  the  center;  cover  the  top  while  baking. 
Serve  lukewarm,  without  sauca 

Cba£iked  Whb^t  Pubdzng. 

2  cups  sweet  nulk. 

2    **     cold  cracked  wheal 
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1  cop  needed  eharriae-**^  red  or  btoefc  riMfpbeErifi& 
i    **    sugar. 

2  eggfi^  yolks  and  vlutes  sepavata. 
Time-M>ne  hour,  alow  oveiL 

Mix  togather  tha  milk,  fruit  and  whaat^  add  tha  jolks  and 
sugar  beatan  together,  and  also  tha  whipped  wMtaa ;  stir 
thoroughly,  pour  into  a  dish,  and  place  coTared,  inside  a 
dripping*pa&  ynih  boiling  water  in  ii  Have  rather  a  slow 
oven,  and  baka  about  an  hour.  Serve  eold  or  lukewarm, 
with  mock  cream  or  fruit  sauce;  or  the  pudding  may  be 
eaten  without  a  dressing. 

Canned  cherries  with  the  juice  drained  o|E,  may  be  used 
instead  of  raw  fruit;  and  cold  rice,  saxnp  ar  barley,  may 
take  the  place  of  cracked  wheat 

Ibibh  Potato  Puddxno.^^ 

8  cups  sweet  milk — ^new  is  best 

^  cup  sugar. 

8  aggs,  yolks  and  whites  separala. 

8  potatoes,  medium  dsse. 

Juice  of  one  lemon. 

Tune — 40  minutes,  slow  oreii. 

Wash,  peel  and  boil  the  potatoes,  taking  from  the  fire  the 
moment  a  fork  will  go  through  them  easily ;  drain  off  aH 
the  water,  and  mash  fine.  Then  add  the  ndlk,  stir  tilie  po- 
tato well  into  it,  and  rub  through  a  colander.  Beat  the 
yolks,  lemon  and  sugar  together,  and  stir  them  in ;  add  also 
the  whites  whipped  to  a  stiff  froth,  and  stir  thoroughly. 
Pout  the  batter  into  a  pudding-dish,  well  oiled,  set  it  within 
a  shallow  pan  of  boiling  water,  and  bake  in  a  slow  oven 
forty  minute&    Serve  nearly  cold,  without  a  dressing. 

Sweet  Potato  Pudmho. 

8  cups  sweet  milk — ^new,  if  you  have  it 
8     "       *'     potato,  finely  madied. 
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I  eup  sugar. 

8  eggs,  yolkB  and  whites  Bq[)aiate. 

Juioe  of  one  lamcm* 

XiiDe — 40  minutes^  alow  oyoil 

Select  good  dry  fsweet  potatoes^  and  steam  or  boil  till  a 
fork  will  go  through  them  easQy.  Then  remove  the  ddns, 
and  trim  off  any  def ectiye  spots,  or  stringy  ends.  Mash 
fine,  mix  with  the  rn\\]r^  and  put  through  a  colander  to  re- 
move any  lumps,  or  fibrous  portiona  Then  beat  the  yolks, 
lemon  and  sugar  together,  and  stir  them  in ;  add  the  whites 
cut  to  a  stiff  froth,  and  beat  thoroughly.  Pour  into  a  pud- 
ding-dish, slightly  oiled,  place  in  a  shallow  pan  of  boiling 
water,  and  bake  slowly  forty  minute&  Serve  cold,  or  luke- 
warm, without  a  dressing. 

PLAIN  DESSERTS. 

The  following  plain  desserts  are  most  of  them  muahe% 
or  simple  fruit  preparations^  that  may  be  served  with  a 
dressing  of  stewed  fruit,  £ruit  juice,  or  cream  and  sugar ; 
or  instead  of  the  latter,  whipped  cream  flavored  with  fruit 
may  be  used.  They  will  be  found  convenient,  both  on  ac- 
count of  their  simplicity,  and  the  readiness  witii  which  they 
can  be  prepared ;  and  most  of  tiiem  can  be  served  cold,  as 

wen  as  wann. 

Dbied  Fbutf  Puddinow 

2  cux>s  sweet  milk. 

2     **    cold  water. 

2     '*    stale  bread-crumbs,  finely  grated. 

2     '*    dried  fruit — cherries,  peaches,  apples,  eta 

2  tablespoonfuls  sugar. 

Tune — an  hour  aad  a  half,  slow  oven. 

Cook  the  fruit  in  very  little  water  tJH  nearly  dcme,  but 
not  broken  to  pieces ;  then  set  it  off  to  cooL    In  the  mean 
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time,  soak  the  crumbs  in  the  milk  and  water;  when  the 
bread  is  soft  torn  all  together,  add  the  sugar,  and  sidr 
lightly.  Pour  the  batter  into  a  deep  dish,  cover,  set  within 
a  shallow  pan  of  boiling  water,  and  bake  in  a  veiy  dow 
oven  an  hour  and  a  half.  For  double  the  quantity,  bake 
twenty  to  thirty  minutes  longer.  Serve  with  juicy  fruity  or 
with  cream ;  the  pudding  may  be  eaten  cold  or  warm. 

Bbown  Bettt.^^ 

3  pints  tart,  juicy  apples,  chopped. 
8  cups  grated  bread-crumbs,  stale. 

1  cup  seedless  raisins — ^if  desired. 

2  tablespoonfuls  sugar. 
Juice  of  one  lemon. 
Time — one  hour,  rather  slow  oven. 

Oil  the  pudding-dish,  and  put  into  it  a  layer  of  the  apples, 
about  an  inch  thick  ;  then  add  a  light  sprinkle  of  sugar,  a 
portion  of  the  raisins,  and  some  of  the  lemon  juice.  Fol- 
low with  a  layer  of  crumbs — good  home-made  Qraham  loaf, 
if  you  have  it — ^half  an  inch  thick  ;  then  another  of  apples, 
twice  the  thickness.  Continue  in  the  same  order  imtil  the 
dish  is  full,  ending  with  a  very  thin  layer  of  fine  crumb& 
If  the  apples  are  not  pretty  juicy,  pour  a  third  of  a  cup  of 
water  over  the  pudding  before  baking.  Cover  the  dish, 
place  inside  a  dripping-pan  with  boiling  water  in  it,  and 
bake  slowly,  at  least  an  hour ;  with  the  raisins,  a  little 
longer  would  be  better.  Uncover  at  the  end,  and  brown 
quickly.  Serve  lukewarm,  with  or  without  a  dressing  of 
cream,  or  cream  and  sugar.  Strawberries,  raspberries, 
seeded  cherries,  or  other  small  fruits,  may  be  used  instead 
of  apple&    The  lemon  can  be  omitted,  if  desired.  ^ 

Child's  Fruit  Pudding. 

i 

1  quart  sweet  milk — ^new,  if  you  have  it. 
1      *'     fine  bread-crumbs,  stale. 
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2  quarts  berries^  cherrieB,  or  other  ripe  fraii 

1  to  3  tablespoonf  Ills  of  sugar,  according  to  tartness  of 

fruit 
Finch  of  soda^  finely  pulvenzed,  in  the  milk. 
Time — 60  minutes,  slow  oven. 

Bring  the  milk  to  a  boil ;  then  fill  a  pudding-dish  with 
ultemate  layers  of  crumbs  and  fruity  beginning  and  ending 
with  the  crumbs.  Sprinkle  each  layer  of  fruit  lightly  wilh 
the  sugar ;  or  if  fully  ripe  and  not  yeiy  tart,  the  sugar  may 
be  left  out  The  dish  must  not  be  too  full ;  pour  the  hot 
milk  over  the  pudding,  cover  closely,  and  bake  in  a  slow 
oven  within  a  shallow  pan  of  boiling  water ;  it  will  require 
about  fifty  minutes.  Serve  warm  or  lukewarm,  with  mock 
cream,  fruit  sauce,  or  cream  and  sugar. 

Instead  of  smaQ  fruits,  tart  apples  finely  sliced  or  chopped 
may  be  used,  and  the  pudding  baked  all  of  an  hour. 

Bbead  Ain>  Fbuit  Dzssebt. 

Fill  a  pudding-dish  with  alternate  layers  of  thinly  sliced 
bread  and  stewed  fruit,  as  raspberries  or  blackberries ;  the 
fruit  should  be  boiling  hot  If  the  bread  is  slightly  toasted, 
it  is  an  improvement ;  home-made  Qraham  loaf  is  best 
Before  putting  in  the  fruit,  drain  off  most  of  the  juice  into 
a  separate  bowl ;  then.place  the  layers  of  bread  in  the  disb, 
spreading  each  with  the  £ruit,  and  when  all  is  in  pour  the 
hot  juice  over.  Cover  with  a  plate,  and  set  in  a  cool  place 
till  time  to  serve ;  in  cold  weather,  it  is  best  to  warm  the 
dessert  through  in  the  oven,  before  sending  to  the  table. 
It  may  be  eaten  with  or  without  a  dressing  of  mock  cream, 
stewed  fruity  or  cream  and  sugar. 

This  is  a  convenient  dish  in  hot  weather,  for  dinner  or 
lunch,  as  it  requires  little  or  no  cooking  in  preparing  it 
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Boiled  Stjbt  PuBDina. 

1^  cups  sour  milk — or  buttermilk. 

1^     '*    sifted  Qraham  flour. 

2       «        "      white         " 

}  cup  beef  suet,  finely  powdered. 

1    (scant)  teaspoonful  sodi^  dissolved  in  boiling  water. 

Time— an  hour  and  a  hall 

Make  a  batter  of  the  milk  and  iotax,  stir  in  the  suet,  add 
the  dissolved  soda^  and  beat  well  Then  pour  it  into  a 
flotured  bag,  or  an  oiled  mould  with  closely  fitting  cover, 
leave  plenty  of  room  to  swell,  and  boil  an  hofur  and  a  half 
without  topping.  Or  you  may  pour  the  batter  into  a  baedn 
well  oiled,  cover  with  an  inverted  pie-pan,  and  set  in  a 
steamer ;  steam  two  hours,  keeping  the  water  at  a  fast  boil, 
and  the  steamer  tightly  dosed.  Serve  as  soon  as  done,  with 
lemon  sauce,  or  cream  and  sugar. 

SUBT  DUUFLINOS. 

1  cup  sweet  milk. 

1  **    sifted  Graham  floor. 

2  cups    «      white        « 

j^  cup  beef  suet,  finely  powdered. 
j  teaspoonful  soda. 
1^  teaspoonfuls  oream^artar. 
Time — ^15  minutes. 

Turn  the  Graham  and  white  flour  together,  and  sift  Vke 
soda  and  cream  of  tartar  through  it  several  times;  these 
must  be  finely  pulverized.  Then  rub  the  powdered  suet 
through  the  flour  very  thoroughly,  and  wet  with  the  milk  to 
form  a  moderately  stiff  paste;  knead  as  little  as  possible. 
Pinch  off  the  dough  in  small  bits,  drop  these  into  a  pot  of 
boiling  water,  and  boil  rapidly  fifteen  minutes ;  keep  the 
pot  doeely  covered.  Serve  immediately,  with  lemon  sauce, 
or  cream  and  sugar. 
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BiCB  AND  ApFLB  PuDOCfO. 

Take  cold  boiled  rice,  well  moulded,  and  cat  it  in  slices 
half  an  inch  thick;  put  into  a  pudding-dish  a  layer  of  the 
rice,  and  one  of  equal  thickness  of  grated  or  stewed  apples. 
Bepeat  these  until  the  dish  is  full,  ending  with  a  thin  layer 
of  the  apples;  then  set  the  dish  into  another  containing 
boiling  water,  and  bake  eovered,  in  a  moderate  oven,  one 
hour.  Serve  warm  with  cream  and  sugar,  stewed  fruit,  or 
fruit  sauce.  The  layers  may  be  made  with  rice  and  raspber- 
ries, seeded  cherries,  or  oiher  small  fruits,  which  if  tart^ 
may  be  li^^tly  sprinkLsd  with  sugar. 

Fbumentt. 

This  harvest  dish,  sometimes  called  '^furmity,"  is  made 
by  taking  the  whole  wheat  newly  cut,  and  rubbed  or 
threshed  out,  and  boiling  it  in  water  till  soft.  The  recipe, 
which  is  an  **  old  country''  one,  taken  from  a  British  jour- 
nal on  Dietetics,  is  as  follows :  "  To  cook  it  (the  wheat)  put 
it  on  in  cold  water,  let  it  come  to  a  boil,  and  then  stew 
gently  ti]l  every  grain  bursts  open  like  i&  little  mealy  po- 
tato.'' 

It  will  require  several  hours'  steaming  or  boiling;  and  tiiie 
wheat  should  be  as  new  asid  tender  as  possible.  The  best 
plan  is  to  start  it  in  plenty  of  cold  water — say  one  part 
wheat  and  four  or  five  parts  water — and  cook  in  a  farina- 
kettle;  this  saves  the  trouble  of  stirring,  and  prevents  stick- 
ing. When  done,  you  can  stir  in  a  little  cream  or  milk,  if 
you  like,  and  sunmer  five  minutes;  some  add  sugar  and  a 
beaten  egg,  along  with  the  milk, — ^though  that  is  a  depart- 
ure from  the  original  method.  This  dish  is  said  by  those 
who  have  eaten  it,  to  be  delicious. 

Fabzna  Ml7SH.4t= 

To  a  quart  of  boiling  water  aDow  half  a  eup  of  farina ; 
add  it  very  dowly,  and  stir  well  to  prevent  lumping.    Oook 
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ten  to  fifteen  minutes,  or  till  the  mush  thickens,  stdxring 
constantly;  then  pour  in  a  third  of  a  cup  of  cream,  and  cook 
two  minutes  longer,  using  the  spoon  till  done.  Serve  warm 
with  cream,  fruity  or  fruit  juice ;  stewed  raspberries  (or 
raspberries  and  currants  mixed),  make  a  good  dressing ;  so 
do  stewed  cherrie& 

Heat  a  quart  of  water  to  a  boil  in  a  farina-kettle,  and  stir 
in  two-thirds  of  a  cup  of  farina;  cook  fifteen  minutesi,  stir- 
ring almost  constantly.  Then  add  a  pint  of  milk  (new,  if 
you  have  it),  and  cook  five  minutes  longer,  stirring  once  or 
twice.    Serve  the  same  as  the  last 

Gbaham  PuDDma. — (WUh  Fruit.) 

Make  a  mush  with  Graham  flour,  cooking  over  a  moder- 
ate fire  twenty  minutes;  then  stir  in  fredx  dean  dates — 
being  careful  not  to  break  the  £ruit — ^let  the  mixture  heat 
two  minutes,  and  pour  it  into  cups  or  moulds  dipped  in 
cold  water;  if  into  cups,  fill  half  or  two-thirds  fulL  When 
moulded  turn  out  on  a  plate,  and  serve  with  cold  cream,  or 
stewed  fruii 

MtNUTB  PUDDIKa* 

1  quart  sweet  milk. 
1      **     water. 
1  cup  sifted  Graham  flour. 
i    "       "      white        " 
Time— 15  to  20  minute& 

■ 

The  ^'minute''  pudding,  so  called,  is  a  misnomer,  as  H 
can  not  be  cooked  in  sixty  seconda  Turn  the  milk  and 
water  into  a  farina-kettle,  and  heat  to  a  boil;  then  stir  in 
first  (very  slowly),  the  Graham  flour,  as  it  is  less  liable  to 
lump.  Follow  with  the  white  flour,  a  little  at  a  time,  and 
cook  fifteen  to  twenty  minukesi  stirring  as  litUe  and  as 
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lightly  as  possible;  keep  the  ketUe  covered  between  time& 
As  soon  as  done  lift  from  the  fire,  but  leave  the  pudding 
three  to  five  minutes  with  the  hot  water  around  it»  before 
taking  it  upw  If  jou  have  no  farina-ketUe,  you  may  make 
in  a  stone  or  earthen  crock  set  on  top  of  the  stove,  and 
cook  ten  minutes^  stirring  lightly  two  or  three  times.  Take 
from  the  fire  a  few  moments  before  dishing  for  the  table. 
Serve  lukewarm,  with  cream,  fruit,  or  fruit  juice— or  if  you 
have  it,  with  strawbeiry  cream. 

If  you  make  of  ''best  Akron"  flour,  use  all  Qraham  to 
thicken. 

Blacebebby  Mush.4^ 

2  quarts  blackberries. 
1^  pints  water. 
1  cup  sifted  Qraham  flour. 
1    "       "      white        " 
Time — about  20  minute& 

Put  the  berries  and  water  into  a  porcelain  kettle,  and 
bring  to  a  boil ;  heat  slowly  Ave  minute&  Then  thicken 
with  the  Qraham  flour,  taking  care  that  there  are  no  lumps; 
stir  in  also  the  white  flour,  cover  the  kettle  closely,  and  set 
it  where  the  mush  will  continue  to  cook,  but  will  not  scorcL 
Let  it  remain  about  ten  minutes,  stirring  once  or  twice ; 
then  set  it  back  on  the  stove,  and  in  a  few  minutes  pour 
into  a  mould  to  cool;  dip  the  latter  into  cold  water  before 
filling  it    Serve  with  mock  cream,  or  cream  and  sugar. 

If  preferred,  thicken  with  farina  or  corn-starch  (using 
nearly  a  cupful),  and  cook  as  before. 

Di7]fpijKas.4t= 

For  fruit  dumplings,  see  Part  IL,  under  PasiziesL  They 
may  be  served  with  or  without  a  dressing  of  cream,  or 
cream  and  sugar. 
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PUDDING  SAUCES,  CREAMS,  Era 

Tlie  padding  sauces  that  are  here  given,  are  all  of  tiie 
plain  kind,  propexlj  so  called;  no  irinea,  no  bcandies,  no 
spices,  no  ^ilaYoring  extracts,^  no  butter,  and  onlj  a  mini- 
mom  qnantity  of  sugar.  After  rejecting  all  these,  we  still 
have  left  every  variety  of  choice  fruity  with  the  addition  of 
sweet  cream;  add  to  these  a  liMe  sugar  and  lemon,  a  trifle 
of  corn-starch  or  flour,  and  an  egg  or  two,  and  there  is  no 
end  to  the  dressings  that  can  be  made.  BeaUy,  a  pudding 
that  needs  pungent  Erpices,  salty  grease  (butter),  *^  quantities 
of  sugar,"  and  alcoholic  spirits  to  make  it  palatable,  had 
better  be  let  alone. 

The  raspberry  and  other  creams  that  follow  these  sauces, 
may  if  preferred,  be  used  as  a  dressing  for  puddings, 
mushes,  moulded  grains,  etc,  instead  of  plain  cream  and 
sugar. 

SwjsBfi'  Cbsaic. 

The  sauce  needing  least  preparation,  though  by  no  means 
the  least  palatable,  is  good  sweet  cream,  with  or  without  the 
addition  of  sugar;  in  cities,  however,  this  is  not  always 
^asy  to  get  If  sweetened,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar  to 
a  pint  of  cream,  is  sufficient;  a  better  way,  however,  is  to 
serve  tilie  sugar  separately,  and  then  pass  the  cold  creamy 
unsweetened. 

Mock  0BSAH.4t=    ' 

1  pint  good  sweet  milk — ^new,  if  you  have  it 

2  tablespoonfuls  sugar. 

2  even  tablespoonfuls  corn-starch. 
2  eggs — whites  of. 

Heat  the  milk  to  scalding,  in  a  farina-kettle;  stir  in  the 
sugar,  and  the  corn-starch  wet  with  a  little  cold  milk;  bring 
just  to  a  boil,  stirring  constantly;  then  set  the  keflle  up 
where  the  mixture  will  keep  hot  without  boiling.    Have 
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ready  the  whipped  whites,  add  a  litQe  of  tiie  hot  milk,  and 
beat  well  as  you  pour  it  in;  then  add  more  in  the  same  way, 
and  finally  turn  all  together.  Pour  the  whole  back  into  the 
f  arinarkeWe,  return  to  the  fire,  and  stir  till  it  thickens  to 
the  consistenoy  of  cream.    Serve  cold  or  lukewarm. 

If  preferred,  you  may  use  one  egg,  yolk  and  white,  in« 
stead  of  the  whites  of  twa 

Soft  Custabd.4|: 
8  cups  good  rich  milk. 
8  tablespoonfuls  sugar. 
2  teaspoonfuls  white  flour. 

1  egg- 
Juice  of  half  a  lemon. 

Wet  the  flour  to  a  smooth  paste  with  a  little  of  the  cold 

stirring 


put  this  into  a  farina-kettle  and  heat  almost  to  boiling, 
using  the  spoon  every  moment  Add  the  rest  of  the  milk, 
and  heat  again  till  ready  to  boil,  but  no  more;  stir  well,  and 
set  it  ofiE.  Then  beat  the  egg,  lemon  and  sugar  together, 
and  pour  oyer  these  the  hot  milk,  a  little  at  a  time,  mixing 
well  Betum  the  custard  to  the  kettle,  and  boil  till  it  thick- 
ens, stirring  constantly;  then  remove  from  the  fire.  Let  it 
cool  to  lukewarm  before  using. 

If  a  thicker  dressing  is  wanted,  take  two  eggs  instead  of 
one;  and  when  you  have  stirred  the  flour  into  the  milk  and 
heated  it  to  boiling,  lift  off  the  kettle;  then  beat  together 
the  yolks,  lemon  and  sugar,  and  proceed  as  before.  Stir  in 
the  whites  as  soon  as  you  take  the  custard  from  the  fire* 

Lemok  Sauce.4^ 

1  pint  boiling  water. 
1  dessert  spoonful  oom-stardL 
I  cup  sugar. 
Juioe  of  two  lemons. 
16 
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Potir  fhe  baOing  water  into  a  small  porcelain  kettte,  and 
Bet  it  over  the  fire;  wet  the  com-atareh  to  a  flanooth  paste 
with  a  Uttle  cold  water,  and  stir  it  in;  cook  fire  minutes,  or 
fcill  the  mixture  thickens.  Then  squeeae  the  leiaon  jnioe 
into  the  sugar,  and  stir  it  in  also;  boil  ODBmaaba,  stmiiig 
constantly,  and  take  from  the  fire.  Xjeave  the  sanoe  with 
Uie  hot  water  around  it,  ten  minutes;  then  cool  to  Uood 
heat  before  sending  to  the  table.  This  plain  but  excellent 
sauce  is  quickly  and  easily  made,  and  may  be  used  cold  or 
warm.    It  should  be  about  as  thidc  as  cream. 

In  making  lemon  sauce,  use  tdways  a  porcelain  or  granit- 
ized  iron  kettle;  by  no  means  brass,  tin,  or  glazed  ware,  as 
lemon  corrodes  it 

Fbuit  Sauce. 

1  quart  fruit  juice— unsweetened. 

2  tableepoonf  uls  com-staox^ 

3  to  4  tablespoonfuls  sugar,  according  to  addiiy  ot 

fruit 

Prepare  the  fruit  juice  as  per  redpes  given  in  Part  IL, 
Fruits  and  Fruit  Juices,  leaving  out  the  sugar;  then  put  it 
into  a  porcelain  kettle,  sweeten,  and  heat  to  a  hoSL  Stir  in 
the  corn-starch  wet  with  a  little  cold  watex;  boil  gently, 
stirring  constantly,  and  cook  ten  minutes,  or  till  the  mix- 
ture thickens;  it  must  not  taste  raw.  Send  to  the  table 
cold  or  lukewarm. 

Another  way,  hardly  as  good,  is  the  following:  Take  one 
pint  of  milk  and  one  of  fruit  juice;  sweeten  the  latter  while 
hot  (two  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar  to  a  jxint  of  the.  juice  ia 
ample),  then  heat  and  thicken  the  milk,  stir  in  the  juice, 
and  cook  as  before. 

The  juices  used  in  this  sauce  maybe  prepared  in  sum- 
mer, and  put  into  glass  cans  for  winter;  the  best  fruits  for 
this  purpose,  are  raspberries,  strawberries,  and  currants. 
In  stewing  the  fruit  preparatory  to  straining  and  canning, 
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Qook  jiufc  long  tdncNigli  to  iMoi  the  luuM  ihtmmffbij*  Then 
put  it  tiitoagh  «ii  oftrthea  ooknder  (a  tin  one  diaodbors  tbe 
liquid),  or  wqmeasB  theoagii  a  oidtk-^  -eosne  iiaen,  at 
dieeB^Kflotti,  if  yoa  faaie  tt.  fi0ttt«gaiiiio4klx)il,«Dd|nxt 
{be  joioe  into  tbe  oaaa. 

Mttbd  Saxxcob. 

Ibiiypliiin  poddingB  itte  ^SMlkist  iMon^irifii  a  mixed 
dveaaing,  as  follows:  O^nr  the  tdice  of  pttddiaig  eeFfed  to 
euA.  penon,  ptit  a  'spooafal  of  stewed  (or  onaned)  xmp' 
beiries,  skBte^rbasnaB,  or  other  irxak,  and  '^bsa  add  to  it  a 
litUe  cold  cream,  mock  cream,  or  soft  custard.  This  makes 
a  more  wholesome  dressmg  than  the  custard  alone,  and  the 
imit  imparts  an  agreeable  ftnror. 

jAiinsFygood  dressing',  and  one  that  is  "well  suited  to  some 
of  the  plainer  puddings,  is  simple  stewed  or  camied  frcdt^ 
or  fruit  juice,  ciweotopfed  if  tart,  with  a  little  sugar.  Straw- 
berries, raspberries^  blackberries,  cherries,  phims,  peaches, 
or  apricots^  are  excellent  used  in  this  way;  and  they  are  far 
more  wholesome  than  eyen  the  ''plain  sauces,^  made  with 
milk,  eggs,  sagar,  comnstarch,  etc,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
wine,  brandy,  butter,  bitter  almonds,  etc.,  etc.,  that  so  often 
find  theiriTay  into  &ese  dressings. 

WmiTSD  Cbbaic 

1  pint  thick  sweet  cream. 

2  tablespoonfuls  sugar. 

2  eggs— whites  of;  some  use  but  one. 

Set  the  oream  on  ice  (or  in  the  refrigerator)  untfl  it  is 

thoroughly  chDled;  you  may  put  Ihe  eggs  also  in  the  ioe- 

ohest  tin  cold.    Then  beat  the  whites,  add  the  cream  with 

^le  sugar  sttned  into  it»  aad  whip  irilih  an  egg^bedfter^'^ii 
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vhip-chtmi,  until  a  froth  forms  on  top.  If  you  can  epare 
the  time,  lay  the  latter  on  a  sieTe  as  it  rises,  and  return  to 
the  bowl  or  ohum  the  cream  that  drips  through.  When  no 
more  thU  rise,  put  the  cream  in  a  glace  dish,  and  pile  the 
froth  on  top.  Some  think  it  best  to  sweeten  and  whip  the 
cream  by  itself,  adding  the  beaten  whites  at  the  last,  or 
after  the  cream  is  partly  whipped;  you  can  try  it. 

This  is  a  fine  dressing,  either  for  puddings  or  fruit;  place 
the  pudding,  berries  or  other  fruit  in  the  center  of  a  glass 
dish,  and  surround  with  the  cream.  Or  if  preferred,  senre 
the  fruit  separately,  and  pass  the  cream  afterward. 

Snow  Obeam. 

Prepare  and  whip  the  cream  as  directed  in  the  last 
recipe — ^not  in  July,  but  during  the  ''cold  and  stormy 
months";  then  stir  in  newly  faUen  snow  that  is  light  and 
feathery,  and  you  have  ''ice-cream,"  or  rather,  snotiHsream, 
xeady-mada 

Strawbebby  Cbeah. — ^"0^0*06.^41= 

1  pint  sweet  cream. 

1     "    ripe  strawberries — caps  remoyed* 

1  cup  sugar. 

2  eggs — ^whites  of. 

Sprinkle  over  the  berries  about  half  the  sugar,  and  then 
chop  moderately  with  a  silver  knife— or  you  may  partly 
crush  them  with  a  spoon.  Set  them  in  a  cool  place  for  an 
hour,  then  strain  through  a  dean  linen  doth,  expressing  all 
the  juice,  and  stir  in  the  rest  of  the  sugar.  If  you  have  not  a 
whip-dium,  put  the  cream  into  a  small  pitcher  (one  that  holds 
two  or  three  pints),  as  that  is  most  convenient  to  whip  m. 
Then  put  the  eggs,  cream,  and  fruit  juice  all  in  the  ice- 
diest,  and  let  them  remain  till  chilled.  When  the  cream  is 
thoroughly  cold,  set  the  pitcher  into  a  basin  of  ice-water, 
'    vrith  an  ^ff-be«ter  till  the  froth  begins  to  rise ; 
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then  add  the  cold  juioe^  and  whip  again.  Let  an  assistant 
beat  the  whites  of  the  eggs  to  a  stiff  froth ;  this  should  be 
done  in  a  cold  room ;  add  these  to  the  strawberry  cream, 
and  continue  the  whipping  till  no  more  froth  will  rise.  It 
should  be  served  as  soon  as  possible,  after  it  is  prepared. 

In  winter,  when  strawberries  are  out  of  the  question,  use 
strawberry  or  other  fruit  syrup,  and  omit  the  sugar.  To  a 
pint  of  whipped  cream,  add  two  or  three  tablespoonfuk  of 
the  syrup,  and  whip  again ;  then  beat  in  the  whites  cut  toa 
stiff  froth,  and  serve. 

CtTBBAirr  CbEASC^t: 

Wash  the  currants,  drain  well,  and  strip  from  the  stema» 
Then  make  the  same  as  the  last,  only  use  a  trifle  more 
sugar ;  and  when  you  have  partly  whipped  the  cream,  stir 
in  the  currant  juice,  a  little  at  a  time,  for  fear  of  curdling. 
Have  all  the  ingredients  very  cold,  and  serve  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  cream  is  made. 

BaSFBEBBZ  CSBEAlL^t: 

1  pint  sweet  cream. 

1  **    raspberries,  red  or  black 
}  cup  sugar. 

2  eggs — whites  ol 

Put  half  the  sugar  over  the  berries,  partly  crush  them, 
and  after  they  have  stood  an  hour  strain  through  a  dean 
thin  doth*  Add  the  rest  of  the  sugar,  and  set  tiie  juice  in 
the  ice*chest^  along  with  the  cream  and  eggs ;  when  they 
are  all  thoroughly  chilled,  beat  the  whites,  add  them  to  tho 
cream,  and  whip  (in  a  small  pitdier)  with  an  egg-beater. 
You  may  add  the  fruit  juice  in  the  start,  or  after  you  have 
partly  whipped  the  cream.  When  no  more  froth  will  rise, 
send  it  to  the  table. 

If  red  raspberries  are  used,  take  a  little  more  sugar ;  two* 
thirds  of  a  cup  will  be  enough. 
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1  pint  sweet  ereanu 

1  oup  corrantfl^  stripped  from  the  skeai. 
8  caps  raspberries^  red  or  bladE. 

}  oup  sugar. 

2  eggs — whites  ol 

Wit  the  raspberries  and  currants  toge&er,  and  make  the 
same  as  the  last ;  let  the  cream,  eggs,  and  juice,  all  be  as 
coM  as  possible ;  and  use  a  whip-chum,  if  you  haive  ona 

Bulckjsbsbx  juh)  Othes  Cbeams. 

Blackberry  cream  ia  made  like  raspberry ;  and  hucUe- 
berry  cream  the  same.  Cherries,  if  carefully  picked  oyer 
and  seeded,  may  also  be  used,  the  very  acid  yarieties  re- 
quiring more  sugar^ — say  three-fourths  of  a  cup  to  a  piut  of 
seeded  £ruii 

Tasaon  Cbeam* 

1  pint  sweet  cream. 

f  cup  sugar. 

Juice  of  ozt0  IfiflBiOB. 

3  eggs — ^whites  g£ 
Put  the  cream,  lemon  and  eggs  iiiito  the  ice-chest  till  they 
are  very  cold ;  then  beat  tfae^  whites,  add  them  to  the  cream, 
and  wMp  well  together.  When  abeat  half  done  whipping, 
beat  in  the  lemon  juice  (sweetened  with  tiie  sngar),  a  Uttla 
at  a  time»  for  fear  of  eccrdling  the  milk ;  and  when  dema^ 
serre  immediately.  In  this  and  ottier  psspaved  exeBMS^ 
eondensed  milk  diluted  with  two  or  three  timeci  as  much 
water,  is  often  used  instead  of  oardinary  eresn. 

Obaikhb  CbeaMt. 

Select  oranges  of  fine  flavor,  and  not  too  xip^  ;  then  make 
the  same  ae  lemon  cream,  usijag  less  sagaiv  \xj(  about  one- 
thirds    Take  two  oranges  to  a  pint  of  cream. 
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1  pint  Bwee/k  creaoeu 

1  ripe  pine^ppla 
}  cupsugar* 

2  eggft—whites  ol 

Ped  the  pine-apple,  cut  it  in  very  thin  Edices,  and  sprinkle 
the  sugar  between  them.  Set  these,  covered,  in  a  cool 
place ;  after  two  or  three  hours,  chop  the  fruit  up  in  the 
syrup  with  a  sOyer  knife,  and  strain  through  a  coarse  doth. 
Put  the  juice  in  the  ice-chesty  together  wiih  the  cream  and 
eggs ;  when  all  are  yery  cold,  beat  the  juice  gradually  into 
the  cream,  keeping  the  latter  in  a  vessel  of  ice-water ;  then 
stir  in  the  whites  of  the  eggs,  well  whipx>ed,  and  beat  all  to 
a  good  frotL  A  small  pitcher  is  the  best  to  beat  in,  if  you 
have  not  a  wh^[>-dium. 

QuiNGE  MOD  Other  Creams. 

Peel  and  dice  the  quinces^  and  stew  in  enough  water  to 
make  tiiem  tolerably  juicy;  then  take  the  stewed  fruit, 
stndB  ibrough  a  coarse  doth  or  sieve,  and  make  the  same 
as  pine-apple,  using  a  little  more  sugar,  and  having  the  in- 
gxedients  veiy  oold.  Serve  this,  and  aU  the  ciettms,  as  soon 
as  possible  alter  they  are  made. 

Aj^lee  and  pears  may  be  used  instead  of  quinces ;  make 
in  the  same  way,  sweetening  according  to  the  addity  of  the 
froii    The  latter  must  be  of  fine  rich  flavor. 

Peaoh  cream  is  made  with  good  ripe  fruity  uncooked. 
Ped  and  dice  the  peaches,  sprinkle  on  the  sugar,  and  after 
the  juice  starts  strain  through  a  colander,  or  coarse  doth ; 
then  finidi  the  same  as  pine-apfAe.  Do  not  make  too  sweet; 
half  a  cup  of  sugar  to  a  pint  of  sliced  fruit,  would  be 
enou^  Put  all  in  the  ice-chest  to  get  as  cold  as  posdble, 
before  making  the  cream. 
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CUSTABDS^  BLAlfC-MANGES,  Era 

For  seTeral  reasonB,  custards,  like  cakes,  jelliecf,  presenres 
and  pickles,  can  not  be  considered  as  any  port  of  a  stricUy 
hygienic  dietary.  In  the  first  place  they  consist  essentially 
of  TnilTr^  eggs  and  sogar^  mixed  together,  and  either  baked 
or  boiled.  The  tendency  of  these  articles,  particularly 
when  they  are  cooked  together,  is  to  congest  the  liver  and 
lead  to  biliousness;  and  the  more  eggs  and  sugar  the 
custard  contains,  the  more  unwholesome  it  is.  Add  to  the 
ingredients  named,  the  various  apices,  extracts^  essencea^  etc., 
that  are  put  in  as  flavoring,  and  we  have  a  compound  that 
deserves  to  be  consigned  to  that  d6x>artment  of  modem 
cookery,  known  as  the  "  Devil's  Comer,"  wUh  no  index.  In 
this  *' comer"  there  would  be  ample  room  for  the  "just 
splendid  "  cakes,  the  "  choice  "  pickles,  the  **  elegant "  pre- 
serves, jellies,  jams,  etc.,  etc.,  found  in  the  ordinary  cook- 
book ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  tea,  coffee,  ale,  beer,  wine, 
egg-nog,  claret  punch,  cherry  bounce,  and  other  inventions 
of  his  Satanic  Majesty. 

Betuming  to  the  custards — ii  they  must  be  eaten,  it 
might  be  well  to  suggest  that  they  make  their  appearance 
only  «&77iw>cca8ionally,  and  in  weather  that  is  cool  and  brao* 
ing,  rather  than  warm  and  debilitating.  It  might  be  farther 
recommended  that  the  worst  things  in  them  be  left  out ;  and 
the  next  to  the  worst  used  in  limited  quantities.  In  f  ad^ 
those  who  habituate  themselves  to  very  plain  and  simple 
habits  of  eating,  with  few  condiments,  are  on  the  whole, 
better  pleased  with  less  sugar  and  eggs,  and  fewer  flavoring 
extracts,  than  the  average  appetite  demands.  In  the  recipes 
here  given,  the  only  flavoring  recommended,  is  lemon  juice, 
or  fruit  jellies ;  the  latter  being  used  for  ornament  and 
sweetening,  as  well  as  flavoring. 

In  making  custards^  then,  observe  as  nearly  as  possibli^ 
the  following  rules : 
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1.  Make  them  only  in  cool  or  cold  weather,  and  not  too 
often. 

2.  Use  as  few  eggs  as  are  necessary,  and  as  little  sogar  as 
the  palate  will  tolerate.  This  latter  (the  palate),  it  must  be 
remembered,  is  susceptible  of  education  or  training,  either 
in  right  or  wrong  directions. 

3.  Haye  milk  that  is  free  from  t(xi^,  and  otherwise  of  good 
quality ;  without  good  milk  you  can  not  have  good  custard. 

4.  See  that  the  eggs  are  absohUdy  fresh ;  the  worst  of 
dishes  is  a  custard  made  with  stale  eggs. 

5.  Have  the  eggs  cold^  separate  the  yolks  and  whites  with 
the  greatest  care,  and  beat  by  themselTes— the  whites  to  a 
stiff  froth. 

6.  Whip  with  an  egg-beater,  in  an  earthen  or  stoneware 
dish,  ncTer  in  tin ;  and  if  possible,  beat  the  whites  in  a  cold 
room.    Do  not  let  the  eggs  stand  after  they  are  beaten. 

7.  For  a  plain  cusfcard,  never  take  mare  than  four  eggs  to 
a  quart  of  milk — ^leas  will  do,  if  a  little  flour  or  corn-starch 
is  used  to  thicken.  Tou  can  ^ain  the  yolks  if  you  like^ 
through  a  fine  wire  strainer  kept  for  the  purpose. 

8.  If  flavoring  is  desired,  use  lemon  juice  or  fruit  jellies, 
whipped  into  the  whites,  and  spread  on  top. 

9.  For  boiled  custards,  heat  the  milk  till  it  rises,  either  in 
a  farina-kettle,  or  a  tin  bucket  set  in  a  x>ot  of  boiling  water; 
then  stir  in  the  corn-starch,  heat  again,  and  lift  from  &e  fire. 
Whip  the  sugar  into  the  beaten  yolks,  and  add  to  them  the  hoi 
milk,  a  little  at  a  time,  stirring  meanwhile  to  prevent  curdling. 
When  all  is  in,  return  it  to  tiie  kettle,  and  heat  till  the  custard 
begins  to  thicken,  using  the  spoon  constantly;  then  lift 
from  the  fire,  beat  in  the  whipped  whites,  and  pour  into 
cup&  Or  if  preferred,  leave  out  the  whites  till  the  custard 
is  cold,  and  either  stir  them  through  it^  or  pile  the  froth  on 
top. 

10.  If  the  custard  is  to  be  baked,  heat  the  milk  neady  to 
boiling,  and  add  it  to  the  beaten  yolks  and  sugar  in  the 

18* 
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whites,  and  bake  very  slowly.    This  last  is  imperatiTe  ;  jou 
^3an  hardly  Iwt^  ttMt  o¥w  too^  aiod«]»it^  il  it  l^akoa  «t  alL 


BaSSD  CtTBTABD. 

This  is  about  &e  pooMsik  ol  all  tba  eostosrd  pvQjpfmiioDs ; 
xthaain  it  naitbar  '^irujtnovfariMQea'';  aind  tha  method  of 
oooldii^  is  Bot  padioularly  ixx  its  favor.  BoUed  ewtards, 
properly  made,  are  oertajjaly  xoLora  w}u)lBaiMa%  and  ia  flavor 
they  aro  far  mora  ddioaia  Tha  bakad  ones^  hova^r,  are 
greatly  improved  by  Imtimg  the  mUk  ahnost  to  » boil  bafiove 
the  eggs  are  added,  by  using  these  and  the  sugar  m  iw>dar^ 
atioi^  and  by  wiremely  dow  oookwg  in  tha  ovaiL  See  that 
the  milk  la  free  from  admirtiire  with  w^tor,  aad  oiiior* 
-wise  of  goqd  quality ;  if  not  naw,  a  UMie  <»raam  added 
would  be  an  imivovemeoL 

To  ooata  quart  of  good  rich  milk,  allow  from  three  to  four 
tablerqpoonf uls  of  sugar,  and  three  large,  or  four  wnaU  egga 
Heat  the  milk  not  quite  to  boiling,  and  Uit  from  the  fire ; 
beat  tiia  yolks  moderately,  whip  in  tha  auga«  till  l^ht^  and 
add  to  these  the  hot  milk,  a  little  at  a  time,  stixrbig  oon- 
8ian%.  Then  stir  in  the  whipped  i^tsa^  pour  into  ^ne- 
ware  cups,  plaoo  these  imode  a  dripping*paA  wilb  Imlxng 
water  in  it,  and  baka  in  a  very  slow  oven.  Aa  soon  m  tha 
custard  sets,  it  ia  dcme  ;  indeed,  there  is  only  ena  eorveot 
way  in  this  ptooBBt^  and  that  ia  to  bake  dtn^^  md  xu>t  a 
moment  too  long ;  if  oookad  till  it  sepantea^  the  euetacd  is 
spoiled.    Serveneariy  <^  quite  cold,  from  the  eupa 

If  desired,  cover  with  a  meringue  mada  by  beating  to* 
gather  a  tablespoonf ul  of  sugar,  the  wfaxbes  ot  two  eggs, 
and  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon ;  q^read  it  oreir  tha  top  the 
moment  the  custard  is  set^  and  dose  the  oven  door  till  it 
tinges  a  little. 
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1  quart  new  milk. 

i  cup  sugar. 

1  teaspoonful  com-starch,  wet  in  cold  milk. 

3  eggs»  yolks  and  whites  separate. 

Heat  in  a  farina-kettle,  or  a  tin  backet  placed  in  a  pot  of 
boiling  water ;  when  the  milk  rises  stir  in  the  corn-starchy 
cook  five  minutes,  and  set  it  off.  Having  whipped  the 
sugar  into  th^  beaten  yolk%  stir  into  them  a  little  of  the  hot 
milk,  then  more,  then  torn  all  together ;  heat  again,  using 
tfad  spoon*  till  the  custexd  begins  to  thicken.  Then  remove 
from  the  fire,  stir  in  the  whites  cut  to  a  stiff  froth,  and  when 
cool  enovgh,  xK>ur  either  into  a  deep  glass  dish,  or  into 
glass  or  china  cups.  Serve  nearly  or  quite  cold.  If  you 
Uke,  beat  the  whites  of  two  eggs  with  a  little  sugar  and 
lemon  juice,  and  drop  a  spoonful  of  the  froth  on  the  top  of 
each  cup^  before  sending  to  the  table. 

Another  way — and  it  is  a  good  one — ^is  to  use  only  the 
ydks  in  making,  and  then  stir  in  the  whipped  whites  the 
last  thing  before  the  custard  is  served. 

BOILKD    OdB!CABD.4|= 

1  quart  new  nulk. 
f  cup  sugar. 

2  teaspoonfuls  corn-starch. 

2  eggs,  yolks  and  whites  sepajrate. 
Juice  of  half  a  lemon. 

Heat  the  milk  n^eaily  to  boiling,  wet  the  corn-starch  with 
a  little  cold  milk,  and  sfciv  it  in  ;  use  the  spoon  constantly, 
till  the  mixture  rises  in  a  foam.  Then  set  up  the  kettle, 
where  it  will  keep  hot  till  yon  can  beat  together  the  yolks 
(previoudy  whiiq^ed  a  little)  and  half  the  sugar ;  stir  int9 
these  a  few  spoonfuls  of  the  hot  milk,  then  more,  then  alL 
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Betum  to  the  kettle^  and  cook  till  tlie  costard  begins  to 
thicken ;  then  take  from  the  fire^  whip  the  whites,  lemon, 
and  the  zest  of  the  sugar  together,  stir  them  in,  and  beat 
till  the  custard  is  nearly  cold.  The  lemon  can  be  omitted, 
if  desired,  and  the  beating  dispensed  with. 

FliOATINa  TsiASDB. 

1  quart  sweet  milk. 

I  cup  sugar. 

^  dggs»  yolks  and  whites  separate. 

Juice  of  half  a  lemon. 

Pour  the  milk  into  a  farina-kettle,  and  heat  till  it  rises ; 
then  beat  the  yolks  a  little,  whip  in  half  the  sugar,  and  stir 
into  these  the  hot  milk,  a  little  at  a  time.  When  all  is  ad« 
ded,  return  the  custard  to  the  fire  and  boil  till  it  begins  to 
thicken,  stirring  constantly.  When  cold,  pour  it  into  a  wide 
glass  dish,  and  drop  on  in  little  **  ialands,"  the  froth  made 
by  beating  together  the  whites,  lemon,  and  the  rest  of  the 
sugar. 

A  more  ornamental  dish  is  made  by  substituting  for  the 
sugar  and  lemon  juice,  half  a  cup  of  cranberry  or  other 
bright  jelly;  beat  this  into  the  whites,  a  teaspoonful  at  a 
time,  and  then  drop  on  the  troth  as  before.  The  islands 
may  be  further  ornamented  by  placing  upon  each,  bits  of  the 
jelly,  laid  on  in  a  pattern. 

Floatiko  leiLAinx 

1  quart  new  milk. 

i  cup  sugar. 

^    *'    cranbeny  or  other  bright  jelly. 

i    ''    strawberries,  ripe  but  firm. 

4  eggs,  yolks  and  whites  separate. 

Make  the  custard  the  same  as  the  last,  using  all  the  sugar; 
tnd  when  cold,  pour  into  a  glass  dish.  Then  whip  the  jelly, 
•  Uttle  at  a  time,  into  the  whites,  spread  it  erenly  OTer  tiie 
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top,  and  ornament  as  follows:  Oat  the  strawberries  horison- 
ially  into  little '' wheels^''  and  arrange  them  (the  cut  sides 
always  uppermost)  in  double  rows  on  the  meringue,  either  in 
the  form  of  a  cross,  or  some  other  handsome  pattern.  Or  if  it 
is  not  the  strawberry  season,  use  bright  jellies^  cut  these  in 
diamonds  or  straight  strips,  and  lay  on  in  a  similar  way» 

BOCK-WOBK. 

1  quart  sweet  milk.  • 

I  cup  sugar. 

^  ®gg8»  yolks  and  whites  separate. 

Make  a  soft  custard  according  to  either  of  the  preceding 
recipes,  using  the  yolks,  milk,  and  half  the  sugar ;  the  mo- 
ment it  thickens  lift  from  the  fire,  and  when  cold  pour  into 
a  glass  dish.  Beat  the  whites  and  the  rest  of  the  sugar  to- 
gether, till  a  stiff  froth  is  formed.  Then  take  it  up,  a  spoon- 
ful at  a  time,  lay  it  upon  boiling  milk,  and  carefully  with- 
draw the  spoon;  as  soon  as  the  underside  is  cooked,  slip  the 
spoon  beneath,  and  turn  the  froth  over;  when  done  lift 
carefully,  and  lay  it  on  the  custard.  Continue  the  process, 
heaping  the  masses  irregularly  over  the  surface,  to  form  the 
Tock-worL    Set  the  dish  in  a  cold  place. 

Tbitle. 

Slice  a  stale  cream  cake,  fruit  cake,  or  sponge  cake,  and 
lay  in  a  glass  dish;  then  prepare  a  strawberry  cream,  as  per 
recix)e  already  given,  and  pour  it  over.  Or  you  may  whip 
the  cream  by  itself,  pour  it  over  the  slices,  and  lay  on  some 
bits  of  bright  jelly. 

Stbawbebey  Tbifle* 

Put  into  the  bottom  of  a  glass  dish  a  layer  of  sliced 
sponge  cake,  moistened  with  cream;  then  cover  with  ripe 
strawberries,  sprinkled  with  sugar;  red  raspberries,  -or  ripe 
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peaobfes  p^l^  ond  dji^^ot  ave  eqmUiyr  goock  Bepent  the 
layers  till  tbe  (liflh  is  twoi-tbirdalul]^  Tbffn  pi»iMire  ^  bpiled 
eaaigiifA,  aniQUpws:  Beot  together  the  yoUcs  q|  tluree  or  four 
egg%  aud  whip  in  a  third  of  a  cup  of  sugar;  etir  giiadually 
into  thiBfte  a  quart  of  milk  brought  just  to  aboil»  and  then 
heat  tQl  tb«  eoprfwd  thicke9%  stirring  con^AAtily*  When 
this  is  cold  pour  it  over  the  cake,  cover  with  the  whipped 
whites  beaten  to  a  9tiff  froth  with  a  little  sugar,  and  orna- 
mented with  rcj^  berries^  or  bit^  of  bright  jeUy,  tastefully 
arranged. 

ChABLOTTE  B9BSB. 

1  pint  rich  sweet  crean^ 
i  cup  sugar. 

2  eggs — ^whites  oi 

One  large  GrahaDgi  sponge  cake,  or  two  smidl  ones. 

Cut  the  cake  into  half-inch  slices,  and  line  a  quait  mould 
with  them;  have  the  bottom  lining  all  in  one  piece,  if  oon- 
yenient.  Put  the  eream  in  the  ice-chest  till  very  cold;  tiien 
whip  in  a  small  pitcher,  or  beat  in  a  whip-chum  tiU  no  moxe 
froth  will  rise;  keep  the  cream  in  ice-water  while  the  whip- 
ping is  done.  When  this  is  finished  stir  in  the  sugar,  and 
the  whites  cut  to  a  stiff  froth;  then  pour  all  into  the  lined 
mould,  filling  it  nearly  full,  and  set  on  ice  till  wanted. 

Another  wf^y  is  tp  pat  half  sua  ounce  of  gelatine  into  a 
gill  of  cold  milk,  set  it  in  boiling  water,  and  heat  (stirring) 
till  dissobed.  When  cold,  beat  it  into  the  whipped  cream 
after  the  eggs  9nd  sugar  are  added,  fill  the  mpuld,  wd  set 
on  ice  as  before. 

Chablotte  Buss& 

Make  l^ie  ijlie  jpeeediBigi  only  imfaya  i^  strawbeny  or 
othei^  fpi|dt  oveivm,  instead  of  the  plain* 
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1  quart  sweet  milk. 

8  ^blespoonfulB  tapioca^  waah'ed  and  drainecL 

^  cap  sagar. 

8  eggOf,  yolks  and  -whites  separate. 

Soak  fbe  ti^iioc^  in  a  pint  of  water  several  hoxam,  or  over 
night;  heat  the  milk  nearly  to  boiling  in  a  farina-ketUe^  and 
pui  m  the  tagwjoca  with  the  water  in  which  it  soaked;  9tir 
coBdbaotly*  till  the  mixture  is  ready  to  boil  Then  set  it  oS, 
beat  the  ycdka  moderately,  whip  in  the  sugar,  aad  stir  the 
hot  ndlk  and  tapioca  into  them,  a  little  at  a  time;  return  to 
the  kettle  and  cook  five  minutes,  or  till  the  custard  thickens, 
still  using  the  spoon.  Then  xemove  Irom  the  fire,  beat  the 
whites  to  a  silS  £rotb«  and  stir  them  in ;  poujc  the  custard 
into  a  bowl*  aud  set  it  awQy  to  cool.  Tapioca  creani  is  made 
the  saxue  aa  the  custard,  except  that  the  beaten  whites  are 
not  stirred  into  it,  but  spread  on  top  after  the  cream  is 
cold.    Both  the  cream  and  costard  should  be  served  cold. 

Manioca  makes  a  better  cream  or  custard  than  tapioca ; 
the  method  of  maTring  is  nearly  the  same  as  for  tapioca,  ex- 
cept that  the  mianioca  requires  no  soaking.  Put  it  into  the 
cold  milk,  bring  to  a  boil,  and  cool  to  blood  heat;  then  stir 
in  the  yolks  and  sugaiP  beaten  together,  and  bring  again  to 
boijiiig;  eooktUlthe  eoetsf  d  ttidtens,  wd  stiy  in  the  beaten 
whites^    Cool  bef ^TCf  Beapmig, 

Sago  Custabd. 

Soak  the  sago  in  a  pint  of  water  one  hour,  and  then  make 
the  same  as  tapioca. 

KouNTAQi  CusTASD. — (Junkd,) 

1  quiMrt  sweet  nolk— ^ew,  if  y(Hi  have  ii 

I  ^tblefifOQ^afvi  sugar. 

1  *'  liquid  rennet 
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Warm  the  milk  to  blood  heai,  then  stir  in  the  sugar  and 
rennet;  you  will  get  the  latter  at  the  drag  store^  possibly  of 
your  grocer.  After  you  haye  put  in  the  rennet  xK)ur  the 
milk  into  a  glass  dish,  and  set  where  it  will  keep  a  little 
warm.  If  at  the  end  of  an  hour  it  has  not  commenced  to 
coagulate,  stir  in  more  rennet;  it  should  be  firm,  in  one  to 
two  hours.  Set  on  ice  to  cool,  and  serve  with  cream,  or 
cream  and  sugar. 

This  is  what  the  Scotch  people  call  *' curds  and  cream"; 
they  omit  the  sugar  in  the  making.  It  should  be  eaten 
wiOiin  an  hour  after  it  has  formed;  if  it  stands  too  long,  it 
will  become  wheyey. 

Gold  Fsmr  Custasd. 

Throw  sugar  upon  strawberries,  raspberries,  sliced  pine* 
apple,  or  other  fruit;  take,  say  a  gill  of  the  syrup  which 
forms  in  the  bottom  of  the  dish,  to  flavor  and  sweeten  a 
quart  of  new  milk.  Then  add  to  the  latter  a  cup  of  sweet 
cream  (though  this  can  be  omitted),  and  also  a  tablespoon- 
ful  of  liquid  rennet  Stir  well  together,  and  pour  into  the 
dish  from  which  the  custard  is  to  be  served;  then  set  it  in 
a  warm  place  till  the  milk  is  coagulated,  which  should  be 
in  from  one  to  two  hours.  If  the  rennet  is  not  of  usual 
strength,  you  may  have  to  stir  in  more  at  the  end  of  the 
first  hour;  but  if  the  milk  has  begun  to  coagulate,  do  not 
disturb  it.  When  firm  set  on  ice,  and  serve  as  soon  as  cold, 
vfdth  cream  and  sugar.  This  is  said  to  be  a  delicious  des- 
sert 

CoTTAOB  Cheese.  ' 

Take  milk  that  has  soured  till  thick  enough  to  form  a 
clabber,  but  not  any  older;  it  should  be  as  fresh  as  possible, 
but  fully  coagulated.  Set  it  on  the  stove  and  heat  gradu- 
ally, till  the  whey  rises  to  the  top;  then  pour  off  the  latter, 
and  put  the  curd  into  a  dean  linen  bag  to  drip.    Let  it 
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hang  fiye  or  six  hourB,  or  over  nigbt;  tarn  it  into  a  bowl, 
chop  moderately  with  a  knife  or  wooden  spoon,  and  add 
a  little  sage  if  it  is  liked.  Then  pour  in  part  of  a  cup  of 
sweet  cream,  stir  it  lightly  through  the  curd,  and  set  in  a 
cold  place.    Serve  while  it  is  fresh. 

■ 

Ibish  Mobs  Blano-Mangb. 

2  quarts  sweet  milk. 

2  even  tablespoonfuls  sugar. 

1  scant  cup  Irish  moss. 

Pour  the  nulk  into  a  farina-kettle,  or  tin  bucket  set  in  a 
I)ot  of  boiling  water,  and  warm  to  blood  heat;  then  pick 
oyer  the  moss,  wash  thoroughly,  and  stir  it  well  through 
the  milk.  Keep  the  mixture  warm,  and  let  it  stand  undis- 
turbed till  it  thickens;  then  strain  through  a  thin  doth,  fine 
sieve,  or  strainer,  and  stir  in  the  sugar.  Pour  it  into  a 
mould  or  cups  wet  with  cold  water,  and  set  on  ice,  or  in  a 
cool  place.  When  the  blanc-mange  is  quite  cold  and  firm, 
ttun  it  out  on  a  glass  plate,  and  eat  with  creanL  Or  you 
may  omit  the  sugar  in  making,  and  serve  with  cream  and 
sugar. 

Mahiooa  Blakc-Makgb. 

1  quart  sweet  milk — new  pref emd. 
8  tablespoonfuls  sugar. 
3  ••  manioca. 

Soak  the  manioca  in  the  milk  one  hour,  then  stir  in  the 
sugar,  and  heat  to  a  boil ;  stir  constantly,  and  cook  ten  to 
fifteen  minutes,  or  till  the  mixture  thickens.  Then  remove 
from  the  fire,  and  pour  into  a  mould  dipped  in  cold  water. 
Serve  with  cream,  fruit,  or  fruit  sauce. 

If  preferred,  omit  the  sugar  in  the  making,  and  add  it 
with  the  dzessiiig^ 
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Takooa  BLAi70-<M4Me& 

8  cups  sweet  nulk. 
8     '*    cold  water. 
8  tablespoonfuls  sugar. 
1  cup  tapioca. 

Waah  the  tapioca^  and  soak  it  several  hours  or  over  night 
in  the  cold  water;  heat  the  milk  almost  to  a  boil  in  a  farina- 
ketUe,  put  in  the  tapioca  with  a^ay  water  that  may  remain, 
and  cook  fifteen  minute^  firfeizxing  (XHkataiitlj.  Then  lift 
from  the  fire,  pour  into  a  mould  or  ciipa  wet  with  cold 
water,  find  set  away  till  cold.  If  put  into  cups,  fill  them 
about  half  fnlL  Serve  with  cream,  fruit,  or  fruit  juice; 
stewed  cherries,  damson  plums,  raspberries,  or  raspbenies 
and  currants  mixed,  make  a  good  dressing;  and  a  spoonful 
of  the  latfcer.  with  a  little  creaia  added,  is  excellent 

Tapioca  jelly  is  made  as  follows :  Soak,  say  one  cup  of 
tapioca  in  a  quart  of  cold  water,  several  hours;  then  put  it 
into  a  f  apna-ketUe  with  the  water  in  which  it  stood,  and 
cook  liill  dear;  stir  in  the  juice  of  one  lemon,  and  take  the 
jelly  from  the  fire.  Pour  it  into  cups  wet  with  cold  water, 
and  set  in  a  cool  place.  Serve  the  same  as  the  blanc-mange. 

SIaOO  BLANO-MAHfi& 


Make  the  oas^  fts  Hk^  preoedjmg^  only  use  less  sago  than 
tapioca^  and  soak  it  a  shortar  time;  thzee-focufths  of  a  cup 
is  sufficient^  and  an  hour  is  long  enough  for  soaking. 

Cobn-Stabgh  Blako-Mangs. 

1  pint  sweet  milk* 

1     **    cold  wa^. 

t  cup  sugar, 

4  tablespQoz^fuls  com-ab|9:ch. 

Poor  the  milk  and  water  together  (some  xtae  all  milk). 
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aad  heat  jugt  to  a  \)qi1;  tben  wet  the  Qom-aUreli  with  a  lit- 
tle cold  water,  and  stix  it  in;  add  also  the  sogar,  and  ooolc 
Beven  to  ten  minutea.  Then  take  froBi  the  fire,  and  poor 
into  a  mould  or  cups  wet  with  cold  water;  if  into  cups,  fill 
them  about  half  iuli  When  cold^  carelofly  turn  the  blanc- 
mange out  on  a  glass  dish  or  platei,  and  serve  with  cream, 
fruil^  or  fruit  juice;  whipped  cream  fiayored  with  fruity  is  a 
fine  dressing. 

These  blancmanges  may  be  prettily  ornamented  with 
strips  of  jelly,  laid  on  in  a  pattern;  or  with  raspberries  or 
strawberries,  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  or  other 
figure.  Thirty-two  bezxies  (red  or  black  racfpberries)  ar- 
ranged in  a  double  row,  make  a  cross  of  good  proportions. 
The  safest  way  is  fir^t  to  place  them  on  a  dean  white  jdat- 
ter,  and  see  that  ttie  proportions  are  correct;  for  after  the 
fruit  is  laid  on  the  blanc-mange,  you  can  not  moye  it  with- 
out leaving  a  staivu 

Instead  of  using  a  pint  of  water  in  the  making,  you  may, 
if  you  ohoofle,  take  ha]f  a  cup  of  strawberry  or  currant 
juice,  expressed  from  the  fruity  and  only  a  cup  and  a  half 
of  wateVi  Mui  ih^  TnSk  and  water  together,  add  the  sugar, 
and  stir  in,  th^  eQi;n-^starch;  let  this  cook  a  little  before 
adding  the  jidce,  and  then  proceed  as  bef  q;e. 

1  pint  sweet  milk 

1  "    cold  water. 

2  tablespoonfula  sugar. 
4  "  farina. 

ICiz  the  milk  and  water,  and  heat  to  boiling;  stir  in  the 
farina  and  aogar,  f»id  cook  fifteen  nunntecK,  using  the  spoon 
eongt|iBtly;  make  in  a  ftaina^kettle,  Then  r«moTe  from  the 
fire,  and  pour  into  a  dish  oir  mould  wet  with  oold  water;  or 
if  prefecrecl,  use  wet  cup^  fiJUng  ibem  half  or  two^fhirds 
full    Seire  with  atewed  or  oaimed  fmits^  or  their  juices; 
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chemes  and  blackberries  are  excellent;  so  are  raspberries 
and  currants  mixed.  Or  jou  may  use  as  a  dressings 
whipped  cream,  fruit  sauce,  or  cold  cream. 

Stb^wbebby  BLANO-MAsras. 

1  quart  fruit  Juice. 

^  cup  sugar. 

4  tablespoonf uls  com-starcL 

First  prepare  the  juice  by  stewing  the  fruit,  allowing  one 
pint  of  water  to  five  pints  of  capped  strawberries;  stew  till 
soft,  and  strain  through  a  doth.  Then  put  the  juice  (one 
quart)  into  a  porcelain  kettle,  add  the  sugar,  and  bring  to  a 
boil;  wet  the  corn-starch  with  a  little  cold  water,  stir  it  in, 
and  cook  ten  to  fifteen  minutes,  or  till  the  mixture  thickens 
and  ceases  to  taste  raw;  stir  constantly.  As  soon  as  done 
lift  from  the  fire,  and  pour  into  moulds  or  cups  wet  with 
cold  water;  the  cups  should  not  be  filled  more  than  half  or 
two-thirds  fuE  When  cold,  turn  carefully  out  on  a  wide 
plate  or  dish,  and  serve  with  cold  cream,  rich  fruit,  or  a 
soft  custard. 

If  preferred,  make  this  and  the  two  following  blanc- 
manges without  sugar,  and  eat  them  with  whipi>ed  cream, 
sweet  fruity  or  cream  and  sugar. 

Basfbebbt  Blako-Manqil 

Stew  the  raspberries,  allowing  one  quart  of  water  to  two 
quarts  of  black  caps ;  if  red  raspberries  are  used,  take  five 
pints  of  fruit.  Then  strain  out  the  juice,  put  a  quart  of  it, 
into  a  porcelain  kettle,  add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar, 
and  bring  to  a  boil ;  stir  in  four  tablespoonfuls  of  corn- 
starch wet  with  a  little  cold  water,  and  cook  and  mould,  the 
same  as  the  last  Serve  with  fruit  sauce,  sweet  fruity  or 
cream  and  sugar — or  any  of  the  whipped  creams. 

Ourrants,  cherries  (espedally  the  morello),  blackberries 
and  hnddebexries^  make  good  blano-manges.    In  makmg 
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these  with  fruity  some  take  equal  parts  of  fruit  juice  and 
sweet  milk ;  the  color  is  not  so  dark,  but  the  flavor  is  leas 
delicate  than  where  no  milk  is  used.  Another  way  is  to 
leave  out  the  sugar  in  the  making,  and  add  it  simply  in  the 
dressing. 

Fabina  Blano-Makoe. — (WUh  FrwU.J 

1  quart  fruit  juice. 

4  tablespoonf  uls  farina. 

2  to  3      "  sugar,    according   to   acidity  of 

fruit 

First  prepare  the  juice  ;  do  this  by  stewing  the  fruit  in  a 
porcelain  ketUe,  allowing  water  (no  sugar)  in  the  propor- 
tions given  in  the  table,  tmder  Fruits  and  Fruit  Juices, 
Fart  n.  Bring  the  fruit  to  a  boil,  skim,  cook  three  to  five 
minutes,  or  untQ  soft,  and  then  strain  through  a  doth. 
Baspberries,  currants  (or  the  two  mixed),  strawberries,  black- 
berries, or  cherries,  may  be  used  for  this  purpose.  Put  the 
juice  back  in  the  kettle,  add  the  sugar,  and  bring  to  a  boil ; 
stir  in  the  dry  farina,  being  carefcd  to'have  no  lumps,  and 
cook  fifteen  minutes,  stirring  constantly.  Then  lift  off, 
pour  into  moulds  or  cups  wet  with  cold  water,  and  set  in  a 
cool  place.    Serve  the  same  as  the  last 

Corn-starch  (wet  with  a  little  cold  water)  may  be  used  in- 
stead of  farina ;  it  vnll  cook  in  half  the  tune. 

Yabibqated  Blano-Mange. 

Make  a  plain  farina  or  corn-starch  blano-mange,  according 
to  the  recipes  heretofore  given ;  and  at  the  same  time  make 
a  fruit  blano-mange,  as  in  the  last  When  they  are  cold 
and  a  little  stiff,  pour  into  deep  moulds  or  cups  wet  with 
cold  water,  a  layer  of  the  white ;  as  soon  as  this  is  firm 
enough  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  second  layer  without  mix- 
ing, pour  in  an  equal  quantity  of  the  dark.  Let  this  stiffen 
a  little,  and  put  in  another  of  the  white ;  and  so  on,  altar- 


nately,  till  the  mould  is  flUed.  Ziet  it  stand  in  ft  oold  place 
eeveral  h<rars,  or  till  ^vreU  'fonned ;  tiieu  tam  out  on  a  glass 
or  ehiiuk  plate,  and  serve  ^^ilb  whipped  oxeam,  imit  aaooe, 
(^  creaaxi  and  aagar.  U  the  blano^xttmige  adberea  to  the 
mould,  loosen  it  carefully  around  the  edges  with  the  fingesi. 

MOULDED  FABZNACEA. 

The  following  dishes  are  aU  very  plazn,  battery  conven- 
ient for  warm  weather ;  and  they  are  f aCr  more  wholesome 
than  rich  puddings,  cakes,  etc  Nicely  moulded  in  cups, 
scalloped  dishes,  or  plain  oval  ones,  uid  carefully  turned 
out  on  a  pretty  plate  of  glass  or  china^  they  are  handsome 
as  well  as  palatable.  And  if  you  care  to  take  the  troubLe^ 
these  and  the  Idanc-manges  are  susceptible  of  further  orna- 
mentation, by  a  tasteful  arrangement  of  r^  fruits  (as 
strawberries,  raspberries,  fx  cusrants),  or  bits  of  bright 
jelly,  laid  on  in  a  pattern.  The  dark  fruit  blano-manges 
look  wdl  with  bunches  of  ''frosted"  currants  laid  over 
them ;  but  they  must  be  served  soon  after,  or  the  ''  frost  ** 
wQl  melt  by  coming  in  contact  with  the  moist  surface. 

Moulded  Fabina.# 

1  quart  (nearly)  boiling  water. 

I  oup  sweet -cream. 

i  "  farina. 
Stir  the  farina  into  the  boiling  waiter,  and  cook  fifteen 
minutes ;  using  the  Bpoan.  almost  constatitly.  Then  add  the 
cream,  and  cook  two  minutes  longer,  stirring  meanwhile. 
Pour  into  cups  wet  with  cold  water,  fiUiog  them  half  or  two- 
thirds  full,  and  set  them  in  a  odd  place  several  hours,  or  till 
the  next  day.  Before  serving,  invert  the  cones  on  a  broad 
^toBR  dish,  taking  care  not  to  break  them. 

If  you  choose,  you  can  ornament  these  vnth  strawberries 
oc^  red  raspbenriefi,  by  making  a  dight  oavily  on.  tiop  with 


the  point  of  a  spoon,  and  inserting  ihe  berries ;  the j  can 
be  arranged  (five  small  ones)  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  Or 
bits  of  cranberry  or  currant  jelly,  cut  in  slripe  or  dice»  may 
be  laid  on  in  a  neat  pattern.  H  berries  «re  used,  have  also 
a  separate  diish  of  fhe  fruity  and  e&rve  as  follows :  Place  in 
A  mde  saacer  the  cone  of  moulded  farina^  with  a  spoonful 
ortwo  of  berries  about  its  base ;  when  all  are  helped,  pass 
the  sugar,  and  then  the  cream. 

ihruit,  or  fruit  juice,  makes  a  plain  but  good  dressing  {or 
moulded  larina. 

Moulded  CoBt^-SrABod. 

Make  like  the  preceding,  with  or  without  the  addition  of 
augaar,  and  coc&abouthalf  as  long ;  boil  five  minutes  before 
adding  the  cream,  and  two  minutes  afterward.  Mould  and 
serve  the  same  as  the  last ;  or  eat  with  mock  cream,  or  a 
soft  custard. 

Moulded  Gbaham.4|: 

Make  a  mush  by  stirring  €kaham  floor  slowfy  into  boil- 
ing water ;  it  must  not  be  too  thick ;  cook  ten  minutes^ 
using  the  mush-stick  as  little  as  possible.  Then  stir  in  a 
few  flpoonfuls  of  milk  or  cream,  and  also  a  cup  of  fresh 
dates ;  cook  two  minutes  longer,  taking  care  not  to  scorch 
in  the  bottom.  Pour  into  a  mould  or  cups  wet  with  cold 
water,  and  set  it  awagr  till  cold.  Serre  with  cream,  fruit,  or 
fruit  sauce. 

The  milk  (or  cream)  may  be  omitted  in  the  making,  if 
desired ;  hi  watm  wea&elr  thesfe  woulS  be  less  danger  of 
souring. 

Moulded  WaBAT.4|: 

Take  peari  or  cracked  wh«al|,  and  steatn  it  f oar  liotirB ; 
then  mould  Ibe  same  as  the  hat  Serve  with  cream  or 
fmitb 
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Moulded  BicSi^^ 

3  capB  cold  water. 

^  cup  Bweet  milk  or  cream. 

1    "    nee,  picked  over  and  washed* 

Start  the  rice  in  the  cold  water,  and  cook  forty  to  SStf 
minutes,  or  until  tender ;  stir  once  or  twice  the  first  fiye 
minutes,  lest  it  sfdck  to  the  bottom  of  the  vesseL  Or  you 
may  cook  on  top  of  the  stoye  in  a  covered  tin  basin  or 
kettle,  Bhaking  it  from  time  to  time  ;  this  is  better  than 
stdrring,  which  breaks  the  grains,  and  makes  the  rice  sticky. 
When  about  done  heat  the  milk  almost  to  boiling,  and  star 
it  in  gently,  breaking  the  grains  as  little  as  possible.  Oook 
a  few  minutes  longer,  and  then  put  the  rice  into  moulds  or 
cups,  and  set  it  away  to  cooL  Serre  the  next  day— or  it 
may  be  prepared  in  the  morning  for  supper — ^with  a  dress- 
ing of  rich  fruit  (as  stewed  or  canned  plums),  fruit  sauce, 
or  cream  and  sugar.  Fresh  dates,  stirred  in  five  minutes 
before  the  rice  is  taken  from  the  fire,  make  a  good  addition; 
and  they  look  weD  in  the  moulded  mass. 

BlOE  AND  BaISDCB.^ 

8  cups  boiling  water. 

1  cup  sweet  milk. 

1    **    rice,  picked  over  carefully  and  washed. 

i    *'    raisins,  picked  from  the  stems. 

Mix  all  weD  together,  and  steam  an  hour  in  a  dosed 
steamer ;  or  you  may  cook  in  a  farina-kettle,  or  in  a  tin 
bucket  set  in  a  pot  of  boiling  water.  When  done,  pour  the 
rice  and  raisins  into  a  dish  or  mould  wet  with  cold  water ; 
or  you  may  pot  it  into  cups,  and  set  in  a  cool  place.  When 
cold  turn  out  on  a  plate»  and  serve  with  cream  or  fruity  ot 
with  mixed  sauce. 
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Bicfi  Sn  ow-Baxj& 

2  quarts  boiling  waier. 
1  pint  sweet  milk. 

1  cup      "      cream. 

2  cups  rice,  picked  oyer  carefully  and  washed. 
2  eggs,  yolks  and  wl^tes  separate. 

2  tablespoonfuls  sugar. 
1  teaspoonful  corn-starch. 

Boil  the  rice  forty  to  fifty  minutes,  or  until  perfectly  soft; 
stir  as  little  as  possible,  so  as  not  to  break  the  grains.  If 
you  have  a  dosed  steamer,  or  farina-kettle,  you  can  cook 
without  disturbing  it.  A  good  way  is  to  cook  in  a  tin  basin 
or  granitized  iron  pan,  covered,  and  set  on  top  of  the  stove; 
shake  it  from  time  to  time,  instead  of  stirring.  When  the 
rice  is  tender  mix  in  the  cream,  and  heat  five  minutes 
longer.  Then  pour  into  small  cups  wet  with  cold  water, 
and  set  away  to  mould ;  when  ready  turn  out  the  ''snow- 
balls," and  place  them  in  a  glass  dish.  Make  a  boiled  cus- 
tard of  the  eggs,  milk,  corn-starch  and  sugar,  and  as  soon 
as  cold  pour  it  over  the  moulded  rice  ;  do  this  half  an  hour 
before  serving. 

If  preferred,  omit  the  boiled  custard  and  serve  with  cream 
and  sugar,  or  with  stewed  or  canned  fruit 

BioB  Snow. 

.1  quart  sweet  milk. 

5  tablespoonfuls  rice-flour— or  oom-starch. 
^  cap  sugar. 
4  eggs — ^whites  of. 

Heat  the  milk  to  boiling,  in  a  f  arinarkettle ;  mix  in  tiie 
rice-flour  (or  corn-starch)  wet  with  a  little  cold  milk,  and 
cook  till  it  thickens ;  stir  all  the  while.  Then  add  the  sugar, 
heat  and  stir  three  minutes,  and  remove  from  the  fire. 
When  cold  beat  the  whites  to  a  stiff  txoHit  and  whip  iaJbo 
17 
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them  the  thickened  mill^  a  little  at  a  time,  until  all  is  well 
mixed.  Four  this  into  small  cups,  or  a  mould,  wet  in  cold 
water ;  the  next  day  turn  out  the  rice  ''snow*'  on  a  plat^ 
and  serve  with  cream,  fruit,  or  fruit  juice. 


OTHER     DISHES. 

Bice  Apples. 

1  quart  sweet  nulk — ^half  water,  if  preferred. 

1  cup  rice,  picked  over  carefully  and  washed. 
i    ''    currants — or  seedless  raisins. 

8  or  9  apples,  rather  tart 

2  eggs — ^whites  of. 

1  tablespoonf  ul  sugar. 
Juice  of  one  lemon. 

Put  the  milk  and  rice  into  a  farina-kettle  (or  tin  bucket 
set  in  a  pot  of  boiling  water),  and  cook  forty  minutes  or 
until  tender.  In  the  mean  time  pare  and  core  the  apples, 
fill  their  centers  with  the  currants  or  raisins,  and  place 
them  in  the  bottom  of  a  pudding-dish.  Then  squeeze  the 
lemon  juice  into  the  sweet  fruit,  put  a  trifle  of  water  in  the 
dish,  and  set  it  in  the  oven,  dosely  covered ;  bake  till  the 
apples  are  tender,  but  not  broken.  When  the  rice  is  ready 
put  it  neatly  around  the  apples,  leaving  their  tops  uncover- 
ed ;  return  to  the  oven,  cover  the  pan  to  keep  in  the  steam, 
and  bake  twenty  minutea 

Then  uncover,  spread  with  the  whites  and  sugar  beaten 
together,  and  brown  slightly.  Serve  in  the  bake-dish  with 
cream  and  sugar,  fruit,  or  fruit  juice ;  stewed  or  canned 
raspberries,  blackberries,  or  cherries,  make  a  good  dressing. 

Baked  Apples.4I= 

Pare  and  core  apples  that  are  not  very  tart,  but  of  fine 
rich  flavor;  they  should  be  sweet  enough  not  to  fall  to 
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pieces  when  cooked*  Wash  qtiickly,  to  remove  knif  e-rust, 
put  into  earthen  pie-pans  placing  them  not  too  closely  to- 
gether, and  add  a  little  cold  water.  Set  in  an  even  oven, 
and  bake  without  scorching  till  thorooghly  tender;  they 
may  require  turning,  once  or  twice  ;  though  they  look  betteor 
not  to  be  disturbed  till  done.  If  they  brown  too  fast  on 
top,  cover  with  an  old  plate,  or  a  pie-pan  of  granitized  iron ; 
and  if  necessary,  add  a  trifle  of  hot  water  once  or  twice, 
while  they  are  baking ;  it  may  be  well  to  pour  in  a  little, 
boiling  hot,  just  before  you  take  them  from  the  oven ;  there 
should  be  considerable  juice  when  the  apples  are  done.  Set 
them  away  in  the  pans  till  nearly  cold,  then  lift  carefully 
into  a  glass  dish,  and  pour  the  juice  oyer.  This  dessert, 
properly  prepared,  is  both  attractive  and  palatable ;  the 
apples,  smooth  and  unbroken,  should  be  of  a  light  buff 
color,  with  the  thick  amber  juice  at  the  base.  They  may  be 
served  with  cream,  though  they  are  good  enough  without. 

If  fair  and  rosy,  and  pretty  sweety  they  are  very  good 
baked  without  paring ;  simply  wash  them,  remove  the  blos- 
som ends  with  a  pen-knife,  leave  in  the  stems,  and  bake  as 
before ;  or  you  may  place  two  or  more  layers  in  a  deep 
dish,  add  a  cupful  of  water,  and  bake  uncovered  in  a  mod- 
erate oven ;  they  vrill  need  to  be  turned  as  they  cook,  and 
the  bottom  ones  brought  to  the  top.  When  done  put  the 
apples  in  a  dish^  and  drain  the  juice  over  them* 

StEWZD  AFFLE8.4t= 

Pare  and  core  good  rich  apples,  not  too  ripe,  and  sweet 
enough  not  to  break  in  stewing ;  wash  quickly,  and  lay 
whole  in  a  porcelain  kettle,  adding  enough  cold  water  to 
about  one-third  cover  them ;  then  place  over  a  slow  fire. 
Cover  with  a  plate,  if  you  have  not  a  granitized  iron  lid  ; 
tin  ones,  unless  bright  and  new,  darken  the  fruit  by  the 
steam  that  collects  on  them.  Stew  gently,  or  rather  sim- 
mer, one  hour,  or  till  the  apples  are  not  only  tender,  but 
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rich  in  color  wA  flavor ;  ibere  should  be  a  good  capful  of 
juioe  in  the  bottom,  when  done.  Set  the  k«fttie  away  with 
the  froit  in  M,  till  cold  or  nearly  so ;  then  put  the  aj^ee  in 
a  glass  didi,  poor  the  juiee  orer  them,  and  when  ready, 
serve^  wiih  or  without  cream* 


The  fruit  if  unpeeled,  should  be  of  fair  quality,  and 
barely  ripe.  Wash  the  peare,  trim  off  any  defects,  and 
pack  closely  into  a  stone  jar  or  crock  till  full ;  sprinkle  the 
layers  lightly  with  sugar,  and  pour  in  enough  water  to 
about  cover  the  fruit ;  then  bake  three  hours  in  a  very 
moderate  oven,  keeping  the  jar  closely  covered.  When 
done  and  nearly  cold»  put  the  pears  into  a  glass  dish,  pour 
the  juice  over  them,  and  set  in  a  cool  place.  Serve  with  or 
without  a  dressing  of  cream. 

If  the  pears  are  large  and  not  nearly  ripe,  or  the  skins 
tough,  peel  them,  remove  the  blossom  ends,  and  bake  as 
before. 

Stewed  Fsabs.4^ 

If  wanted  chmce,  select  good  tmit  with  a  fine  sab-add 
flaTor;  the  Bartilett^  Seckel  and  White  Doyome,  are  choice 
varieties.  The  pears  most  not  be  too  ripe;  they  Aoald  be 
''turning,"  bat  not  mellow.  Some  varieties  have  a  Teiy 
tough  fikin,  and  need  peeling;  the  ones  named,  if  smooth 
and  fair,  do  not  require  it  Simply  wash  them,  remove  the 
blossom  ends  with  a  pen-knife,  put  into  a  porcelain  kettle, 
and  pour  in  water  till  the  fruit  is  about  one-third  covered ; 
if  not  rich  in  flavor,  add  a  little  sugar.  Then  cover  with  a 
dean  lid  or  plate,  bring  dowly  to  a  boil,  and  simmer  nearly 
or  quite  an  hoar.  As  soon  as  done,  set  the  kettle  off,  and 
leaYC  the  pears  in  it  to  cool;  there  should  be  plenty  of  juice 
in  the  bottom.  When  cold  lift  out  the  fruit,  pat  it  into  a 
glass  dish,  and  poor  the  juice  over. 
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Afflb  Gbsam. 

Select  fine  apples,  fair  and  smootii,  and  rather  tart;  wadi 
well,  trim  out  the  MoMom  end%  and  either  bake  or  stew  in 
a  little  water,  till  quite  soft  BemoYe  the  flSdns,  cores  and 
seeds,  mash  tall  smooth  or  rab  through  a  hair  sieve,  and 
sweeten  while  hot;  when  cold,  stir  into  a  pint  of  the  sauce 
half  a  eup  of  good  oream;  beat  till  lights  and  serve. 

Apple  Ioil 

Take  aj^es  of  a  good  ndi  flavor  (as  the  Sptzenberg,  or 
bellflower),  grate  them  fine,  sweeten  to  taste,  and  freeze. 
The  ice  is  said  to  be  deUeiocis. 

F^ara,  peaches,  or  quinoes,  may  be  prepared  in  the  same 
way;  or  you  may  mix  af^  and  quince  together,  and  tiien 
sweeten  and  freeze.  These  frozen  mixtures  can  not  be  rec- 
ommended as  particularly  good  for  weak  stomach& 

Apple  Snow. 

6  tart  apples— pippins  or  beOflowers. 

2  cups  sweet  milk, 
f  cup  white  sugar. 

3  ^gg%  yolks  and  whites  separate. 

Make  a  boiled  custard  of  the  yolka^  miHr,  and  half  the 
sugar,  and  cook  till  it  thickens;  when  cold,  pour  into  a  glass 
dish.  Beat  the  whites  and  the  rest  of  the  sugar  to  a  stiff 
froth;  then  peel  the  apples,  grate  fine,  and  stir  them  imme- 
diately into  it,  to  prevent  their  changing  color;  beat  till  very 
light,  and  heap  the  ''sBow"  upon  the  custard.  Serve  as 
soon  as  possible,  after  making. 

Apple  Float. 

1  pint  tart  apple  sauce. 

1     "    sweet  milk. 

i  cup  white  sugar. 

8  ^gg^  yolks  and  whites  separate. 
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Prepare  the  sauce  by  stewing  the  apples  in  very  litUe 
water;  they  should  be  rich  in  flavor,  fine  in'  texture,  and 
rather  tart;  a  few  slioes  of  quince  stewed  with  them  is  an 
improTemenl^  for  those  who  like  the  flavor  of  that  fruit. 
Stew  quickly,  in  a  porcelain  kettle.  In  the  mean  time,  make 
a  soft  custard  by  heating  the  milk  to  a  boil,  adding  the 
yolks  and  half  the  sugar  beaten  together,  and  cooking  till 
it  begins  to  thicken;  then  set  it  off  to  cooL  Mash  the  apple 
sauce  till  fine  and  smooth;  you  may  rub  it  through  a  hair 
sieve,  if  you  have  one.  When  perfectly  cold,  whip  the 
whites  and  the  rest  of  the  sugar  into  it,  and  beat  tiU  the 
mixture  will  stand  alone;  then  pour  the  cold  custard  into  a 
glass  dish,  and  pile  the  float  on  top.  Or  if  you  prefer, 
omit  the  custard,  heap  the  whipped  sauce  in  the  dish,  and 
pour  the  cold  cream  around  it    Serve  immediately. 

Apple  Pdits. 

Stew  the  apples  as  in  the  last  recipe,  and  sweeten  to  taste 
while  hot;  add  a  little  lemon  juice,  if  desired.  When  cold, 
whip  the  whites  of  two  eggs  into  a  pint  of  the  sauce,  and 
bake  in  open  crusts;  make  the  latter  of  ordinary  cream 
paste,  and  roll  it  rather  thin.  You  may  ornament  the  top 
with  strips  of  thin  paste  laid  on  in  a  pattern;  finish  the  edge 
neatly,  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven  till  the  pastry  is  done. 

JELLIES,  JAMS  AND  SYRUPS. 

Jellies,  jams  and  syrups,  as  ordinarily  made,  are  in  no 
sense  hygienic,  owing  to  the  amount  of  sugar  they  contain. 
There  is  a  process  of  converting  fruit  juices  into  jellies  by 
evaporation,  which,  if  successfully  applied,  would  make 
them  both  wholesome  and  ddicious.  But  as  yet,  the  art  is 
so  little  understood,  that  generally  speaking  it  is  of  no  prac- 
tical value.  No  doubt  the  time  vnU  come,  when  the  juices 
of  fruite  can  be  preserved  in  this  form  vnthout  impairing 
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or  destroying  their  exquisite  delicacy  of  flavor,  with  that 
inteDfie,  sugary  taste  which  comes  from  ^f^^^g  pound  for 
pound. 

For  the  present^  we  must  be  content  to  use  the  jellies,  if 
at  all,  as  we  do  sugar;  simply  for  sweetening  (or  flavoring), 
as  in  puddings,  creams,  eta;  or  for  decorating  those  dishes 
(custards,  cakes,  etc.)  that  are  intended  to  be  ornamental, 
rather  than  useful  or  wholesome. 

MAKma  Fbutt  Jellies. 

The  general  directions  for  making  ordinary  fruit  jellies^ 
are  as  follows:  Cook  the  fruit  dovdly  till  soft,  strain  out  the 
juice,  and  boil  the  latter  over  a  very  moderate  fire,  twenty 
minutes;  then  add  dry  sugar,  allowing  a  pound  to  eveiy 
pint  of  juice;  heat  again,  stirring  constantly  till  the  sugar 
is  all  melted;  then  lift  from  the  fire,  and  pour  into  glasses. 

The  three  following  paragraphs,  more  in  detail,  are  from 
the  Buckeye  Cookery: 

'*  Always  make  jellies  in  a  porcelain  kettle,  if  possible; 
but  brass  may  be  used  if  scoured  very  bright,  and  the  fruit 
removed  immediately  on  taking  from  the  fire.  Use  the  best 
refined  or  granulated  sugar,  and  do  not  have  the  fruity 
especially  currants  and  grapes,  overripe. 

''To  extract  the  juice,  place  the  fruit  in  the  kettle  with 
just  enough  water  to  keep  it  from  burning;  stir  often,  and 
let  it  remain  on  the  fire  until  thoroughly  scalded.  Or  a  bet- 
ter but  rather  slower  method,  is  to  place  it  in  a  stone  jar 
set  within  a  kettle  of  tepid  water,  boil  until  the  fruit  is  well 
softened,  stirring  frequently,  and  then  strain  a  small  quan- 
tity at  a  time  through  a  strong  coarse  flannel  or  cotton  bag, 
wrung  out  of  hot  water;  after  which  let  it  drain,  and 
squeeze  with  the  hands  as  it  cools,  emptying  the  bag  and 
rinsing  it  ofE,  each  time  it  is  used.  The  larger  fruits,  such 
as  apples  and  quinces,  should  be  cut  in  pieces,  the  cores  re- 
moved if  at  an  defective,  and  water  added  to  just  cover 
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them;  then  boil  gently  till  tender,  turn  into  a  bag  and  place 
to  drain  for  three  or  four  hours,  or  over  night.  Make  no 
more  than  two  or  three  pints  of  jelly  at  a  time,  as  large 
quantities  require  longer  boiling.  As  a  general  rule,  allow 
equal  measures  of  juice  and  sugar.  Boil  the  juioe  ra^adly, 
ten  minutes  from  the  first  moment  it  bubUes;  ddm,  add 
the  sugar,  and  boil  ten  minutes  longer.  Or,  spread  the 
sugar  in  a  large  dripping-pan  set  in  the  oven,  and  stir 
often  to  prevent  burning;  boil  the  juice  just  twenty  min- 
utes, add  the  hot  sugar,  boil  up  once,  and  pour  into  jelly- 
glasse& 

^  To  test  the  jelly,  drop  a  little  in  a  glass  of  very  cold 
water,  and  if  it  immediately  falls  to  the  bottom  it  is  done ; 
or  drop  into  a  saucer  and  set  on  ice,  or  in  a  cool  place;  if  it 
does  not  spread,  but  remains  rounded,  it  is  finished.  Some 
strain  through  the  bag  into  the  glasses,  but  this  involves 
waste ;  and  if  the  fllriTnTning  is  carefully  done,  it  is  not  nec- 
essary. If  the  jelly  is  not  very  firm,  let  it  stand  in  the  sun, 
covered  with  bits  of  window  glass^  or  pieces  of  mosquito 
netting,  for  a  few  days.  Never  attempt  to  make  jelHes  in 
damp  or  cloudy  weather,  if  firmness  and  deamess  are  de- 
sired. Currants  and  berries  should  be  made  up  as  soon  as 
picked ;  never  let  them  stand  over  zughi  When  ready  to 
put  away,  cover  vrith  pieces  of  tissue  or  writing  paper  cut 
to  fit,  and  pressed  closely  upon  the  jelly  ;  then  put  on  the 
lid,  or  cover  with  thick  paper,  brushed  over  on  the  inside 
with  the  white  of  an  egg,  and  turned  downontheouteldeof 
the  glass." 

Equally  to  the  point  are  the  suggestions  given  below,  from 
Marion  Harland : 

CUBBANT,   BlAOEBEBBT,    StB^WBEBBY,   ETa 

^  Put  the  fruit  into  a  stone  jar,  set  this  in  a  kettle  oi 
tepid  water,  and  put  it  upon  the  fire.  Let  it  boil,  doaely 
covered,  until  the  fruit  is  broken  to  pieces ;  strain,  pressing 
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ibe  bag  (a  aioiit  ooaacae  one)  hard,  patting  in  but  a  few 
handfuls  at  a  time,  and  between  each  squeezing  taming  it 
inside  out  to  scald  ofF  the  pulp  and  skina  To  each  pint  of 
juice  allow  a  pound  of  sugar.  Set  the  juice  on  alone  to 
boil,  and  while  it  is  wanning  divide  the  sugar  into  several 
different  portions^  and  put  into  shallow  pie-dishes  or  pans 
that  will  fit  in  jour  ovens;  heat  in  these^  opening  the  ovens 
now  and  then  to  stir  it  and  prevent  burning.  Boil  the  juice 
just  tweniy  minutea  from  the  moment  it  begins  fairly  to  bub- 
ble. By  this  time  the  sugar  should  be  so  hot  you  can  not 
bear  your  hand  in  it.  Should  it  melt  around  the  edges^  do 
not  be  alarmed.  The  burned  parts  will  only  form  into  lumps 
in  the  syrup,  and  can  easily  be  taken  out.  Throw  the  sugar 
into  the  boiling  juice,  stirring  rapidly  all  the  whiTe.  It  will 
'hiss '  as  it  faDs  in,  and  melt  very  quickly.  Withdraw  your 
spoon  when  you  are  sure  it  is  dissolved.  Let  the.  jelly  just 
come  to  a  boil  to  make  all  certain,  and  take  the  kettle  in- 
stantly from  the  fire.  BoU  your  glasses  or  caps  in  hot 
water,  and  fill  with  the  scalding  liquid.  If  these  directions 
be  strictly  followed,  and  the  fruit  is  at  the  proper  state  of 
ripeness,  there  need  be  no  dread  of  f aihire.  I  have  often 
had  the  jeUy  '  form '  before  I  filled  the  last  glass." 

^  If  jellies  are  not  so  firm  after  six  or  eight  hours  as  you 
would  have  them,  set  them  in  the  sun,  wiili  bits  of  window 
glass  over  them  to  keep  out  the  dust  and  insects.  Remove 
these  at  night,  and  wipe  off  the  moisture  collected  on  the 
under  ade.  Bepeat  this  every  day  until  the  jelly  shrinks 
into  firmness,  filling  up  one  cup  from  another  as  need  re- 
quires. This  method  is  far  preferable  to  boiling  down, 
which  both  injures  the  flavor  and  darkens  the  jelly." 

"To  two  parts  red  raspberrries,  or  'black  caps,*  put  one 
of  red  currants,  and  proceed  as  with  other  berry  jeQies. 
17* 
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''The  flavor  is  exquisite.    This  jeUy  is  espeoiaay  nice  for 

cake." 

QuiNOB  Jbllt. 

''Pare  and  slice  the  quinces,  and  add  for  every  five 

pounds  of  fruit  a  oup  of  water.    Put  peelings,  cores,  and 

all  into  a  stone  jar;  set  this  in  a  pot  of  boiling  water,  and 

when  the  fruit  is  soft  and  broken,  proceed  as  with  other 

jeUiea'' 

Obab-Afple  Jelly. 

"  Out  Siberian  crab-apples  to  pieces,  but  do  not  pare,  or 
remove  the  seeds.  The  latter  impart  a  peculiarly  pleasant 
flavor  to  the  fruii  Put  into  a  stone  jar,  set  in  a  pot  of  hot 
water,  and  let  it  boil  eight  or  nine  hours.  Leave  in  the  jar 
all  night,  covered  dosely.  Next  morning  squeeze  out  the 
juice,  allow  pound  for  pint,  and  manage  as  you  do  currant 
jeUy. 

"  Should  the  apples  be  very  dry,  add  a  cup  of  water  for 
every  six  pounds  of  fruii" 

Apple  Jellt. 

Make  the  same  as  crab-apple. — A  good  jelly-is  said  to  be 
made  without  sugar,  from  sweet  apples;  express  the  juice  as 
for  cider,  and  boil  till  the  liquid  is  reduced  one-eighth,  or  a 
pint  to  the  gallon.    Mould  ttie  same  as  other  jeOiea. 

OaAi^BEaBT  Jellt. 
Make  like  currant  or  any  "berry  "  jelly,  skimming  if  thei« 
is  need  when  it  comes  to  a  boiL 

Other  Feuit  Jellies. 
Nearly  all  fruits  can  be  made  into  jellies,  but  some  are 
better  for  this  purpose  than  others ;  usually  those  fruits  are 
selected  that  are  choicest  in  flavor,  and  that  make  the  hand- 
somest jellie&  Of  these,  the  ones  already  given  are  the  best^ 
or  among  the  best 
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For  all  small  froits,  as  berries  and  cuirauis,  a  lady  who 
has  had  much  experience  in  jelly-making,  recommends  the 
following  method:  Crush  the  fruit,  put  it  into  a  stone  jar, 
set  this  in  a  vessel  of  boiling  water,  and  heat  over  a  slow 
fire  tiU  you  can  express  the  juice;  after  squeezing  out  the 
latter,  add  by  measure  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  and  boil 
twenty  minutes.  Then  put  in  a  pound  of  sugar  (dried  in 
the  oven)  for  every  pint  of  the  mixed  fluid,  heat  till  the 
sugar  is  melted,  and  put  into  glasses  Jelly  made  in  this 
way  is  said  to  keep  perfectly,  and  to  be  very  delicate  in 
flavor. 

Jams. 

Jams  are  too  sweet  and  too  concentrated,  to  be  used  in 
any  other  way  than  simply  as  a  condiment ;  and  then,  the 
less  the  beUer.  They  give  a  rich  flavoring  to  puddings  and 
cakes,  which  like  themselves,  are,  to  say  the  most,  very  dis- 
tanUy  related  to  hygiene.  The  process  of  making  them  here 
given,  and  taken  from  the  Buckeye  Cookery,  is  briefly  stated, 
and  accurate: 

''In  making  jams,  the  fruit  shoulcL  be  carefully  cleaned 
and  thoroughly  bruised,  as  mashing  it  before  cooking  pre- 
vents it  from  becoming  hard.  Boil  fifteen  or  twenty  min- 
utes before  adding  the  sugar,  as  the  flavor  of  the  fruit  is 
better  preserved  in  this  way;  allow  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  of  sugar  to  a  pound  of  fruit,  and  then  boil  half  an 
hour  longer.  Jams  require  almost  constant  stirring,  and 
every  housekeeper  should  be  provided  with  a  small  paddle 
with  its  handle  at  right  angles  to  the  blade  (similar  to  an 
apple-butter  "stirrer,"  only  smaller),  to  be  used  in  making 
jams  and  marmalades. 

"To  teU  when  any  jam  or  marmalade  is  sufficiently 
cooked,  take  out  some  of  it  on  a  plate  and  let  it  oooL  If 
no  juice  or  moisture  gathers  about  it,  and  it  looks  dry  and 
glistening,  it  is  done  thoroughly.    Put  up  in  glass  or  small 
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Bfcone  jars,  and  seal  or  aecure  like  jellies.    Keep  jellies  and 
jams  in  a  ood,  dry  and  dark  plaoe." 

OuBBAST  Jak. 

"Pick  from  ihe  stems  and  wash  thoroughly  with  the 
hands;  put  into  a  preserving  kettle,  and  boil  fifteen  or 
twenly  minutes,  stirring  often,  and  removing  any  scum  that 
risea  Then  add  sugar  in  the  proportion  of  three-fourths 
of  a  pound  of  sugar  to  one  pound  fruit ;  or  by  measure, 
one  coffee-cup  of  sugar  to  one  pint  mashed  fruit;  boil 
thirty  minutes  longer,  stirring  almost  constantly.  When 
done,  pour  in  small  jars  or  glasses,  and  either  seal  or  secure 
like  jelly,  by  first  pressing  down,  dose  on  the  fruity  paper 
cut  to  fit  the  glasses,  and  then  covering  with  larger  papers, 
brushed  on  tiie  inside  with  white  of  egg,  and  the  edges 
turned  down  over  the  outside  of  the  glass." 

OOOSEBEBBT  JaK. 

"  Stew  the  berries  in  a  little  water,  press  through  a  coarse 
sieYe,  and  return  to  the  kettle,  adding  three-fourths  of  a 
pound  of  sugar  to  each  pound  of  the  pulped  goosebarxy. 
BoH  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  stirring  constantly ;  pour  in 
jars  or  bowls,  and  cover,  as  directed  for  currant  jam." 

Qbafe  ob  Plum  Jam. 

''Stew  in  a  Utile  water,  and  press  the  fruit  thxougfa  a 
colander  or  coarse  sieve,  fv^<^^'"g  a  Utile  more  water  to  the 
phims  to  get  all  the  pulp  through ;  then  add  the  sugar,  and 
finish  as  in  other  jams." 

Basfbebbt  Jam. 

"Make  by  itself,  or  better,  combined  witii  currants,  in 
the  proportion  of  one-third  currants  to  two-thirds  raspber- 
ries; mash  the  fruit  well,  and  proceed  as  in  currant  janu" 
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Stbawbebbt  and  Blagkbebbt  Jamb. 
Maah  the  fruit,  and  make  the  same  as  corraQt  jam. 

Fbutt  Sybufs. 

Fruit  syrups  may  often  be  used  instead  of  sugar,  in  the 
making  of  puddings^  ereams^  cake^  eta;  in  some  of  these 
dishes  they  are  better  than  sugar  ;  they  not  only  sweeten, 
they  flavor,  as  welL  Tou  may  seal  in  small  jars  or  bottles 
when  you  make  them,  and  open  as  they  are  wanted. 

Lemon  Sibup. 

Squeeze  the  juice  of  sound  lemcms  into  a  poreelain  ket- 
tle, and  add  a  pound  and  a  half  of  sugar  to  a  pint  of  juioe. 
Bring  the  syrup  to  a  boil  over  a  moderate  fire,  simmer  ten 
minutes,  and  then  put  into  smaQ  cans  or  bottles,  and  seal 

The  juice  of  oranges,  with  a  litiie  lemon  juice  added,  may 
be  made  into  syrup  in  the  same  way,  except  that  less  sugar 
is  required  ;  a  pound  of  sugaf  to  a  pint  of  juice  is  enough. 

Stbaweerbt  Sybup. 

Heat  till  the  berries  are  soft,  tibe  same  as  for  jelly ;  then 
strain  out  the  juice  through  a  dean  dotibu  Put  this  into  a 
porcelain  kettle,  allow  a  pound  of  sogar  to  a  pint  of  juice, 
and  bring  to  a  boil ;  skim  if  necessary,  boil  moderately  ten 
minutes,  and  seal  in  small  cans  or  botUea 

Other  berries  are  made  into  syrup  in  the  same  way  ;  so 
are  currants,  seeded  cherries,  and  other  small  fnutsL 

QumCB  AND   OtHEB  STBlTTa 

Make  the  same  as  jelly,  only  boil  the  sgrrup  ten  minutes 
instead  of  twenty;  iben  seaL  Quinces,  applet  peaches, 
etc,  may  be  used. 

Mixed  Sybups. 

Syrux)s  of  excellent  flavor  are  made  by  mixing  two  differ- 
ent fndts  together,  as  raspberriea  (red  or  Uack)  and  cor- 
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rants,  or  raspberries  and  cherries.  Or  lemon  juice  may  be 
added  to  apple  or  other  froit  juice.  Pine-apple  is  a  fine 
addition  to  many  of  the  fruits ;  but  it  is  rather  expensiye 
for  general  use. 

BDPE  PEUITS  FOR  DESSEBTa 

There  is  nothing  in  all  the  food  products  that  can  begin 
to  compare,  either  in  beauty  of  form  or  color,  or  in  rich- 
ness of  flavor,  with  those  rare  gifts  of  the  earth  which  we 
call,  "  Fruits."  So  exquisite  are  they  in  rounded  outlines 
and  tinted  hues,  to  say  nothing  of  their  fineness  of  texture, 
that  no  artist  can  truly  represent  them ;  they  are  indeed 
''painted  by  the  sun."  And  the  delicate  aroma  of  some  of 
thorn,  is  scarcely  more  than  equaled  by  the  perfume  of  the 
choicest  flowers.  They  appeal  to  otur  aesthetic  nature,  and 
at  the  same  time  gratify  tiie  appetite,  with  a  fine  delicacy  of 
flavor  that  does  not  belong  to  the  strictly  vegetable  prod- 
ucts. When  perfect  in  growth  and  fully  ripe,  they  are 
indeed  luscioua 

By  all  means,  let  us  have  the  choice,  fruits  on  our  table^. 
What  is  more  inviting,  or  more  ornamental  on  the  well- 
spread  board,  than  fruits  and  flowers  tastefully  arranged 
with  green  leaves?  And  what  more  healthful  than  ripe 
fruits,  each  in  its  season,  eaten  with  good  bread,  and  the 
well-cooked  grains?  These  alone  (the  fruits  and  grains), 
once  they  find  their  proper  place  at  our  tables^  will  send 
into  hopeless  obscurity  the  venders  of  "  anti-bilious  pills." 

The  following  sHp  from  the  Buckeye  Cookery,  may  be  ap- 
propriately cited  here : 

''The  arrangement  of  fresh  fruits  for  the  table  affords 
play  for  the  most  cultivated  taste,  and  not  a  Uttle  real 
inventive  genius.  Melons,  oranges,  and  indeed  all  kinds  of 
fruits,  are  appropriate  breakfast  dishes;  and  a  raised 
oenter^piece  ol  mixed  fruits,  furnishes  a  delicious  dessert^ 
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and  is  an  indispensable  ornament  to  an  elegant  dinner- 
table." 

Fmiis,  as  a  role  (as  elsewhere  explained),  should  never  be 
eaten  at  the  same  meal  with  vegetables;  in  weak  stomachs 
especially,  these  are  inclined  to  quarrel  with  each  other.  It 
is  better  therefore  to  banish  fruit  entirelj  from  all  *^vege- 
table  dinners  " — ^iiiough  for  invalids  it  is  sometimes  pref- 
erable to  banish  the  vegetables,  and  retain  the  fruits.  In 
other  words,  a  dinner  simply  of  fruits  and  grains,  or  grain 
preparations,  is  often  better  for  dyspeptic  stomachs,  than 
one  in  which  vegetables  proper  form  part  of  the  repast 

But  for  farther  hints  on  this  subject,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  chapter  on  Food  Combinations. 

Apples. 

Apples^  in  our  northern  climates,  stand  at  the  head  of  all 
the  fruits;  they  are  grown  in  abundance,  in  many  of  the 
States ;  and  with  proper  care,  they  will  remain  good  and  sound 
for  more  than  half  the  year.  Some  varieties  will  keep  till 
June,  or  even  later;  and  with  a  sufSciently  low  temperature, 
as  in  an  ice-house,  they  have  been  preserved  much  longer. 
The  flavor  of  the.  apple  is  much  improved  by  keeping  the 
tree  in  good  condition;  judicious  pruning  is  needed,  to  let 
in  the  sunlight^  and  to  prevent  over-bearing.  Bipe  apples 
are  wholesome,  nutritious,  and  to  the  normal  appetite,  pal- 
atable. Children  are  always  fond  of  them-^as  they  are  in- 
deed of  all  the  fruits;  and  it  seems  a  pity  that  they  can 
not  have  them  in  abundance.  And  if  children  of  a  larger 
growth,  would  in  the  morning  on  sitting  down  to  table, 
''break  the  fast"  by  eating  a  good  fine  apple,  there  would 
be  fewer  Uver  complaints,  and  headaches. — ^But^  says  one, 
''Fruits  do  not  agree  with  me,  and  especially  apples;  they 
make  me  sick"  A  frank  confession,  this,  that  there  is  so 
much  bile  in  the  Uver  that  the  presence  of  acid  fruits  at 
once  starts  it  to  flowing,  and  causes  nausea»  or  other  un- 
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pleasant  f eeUngs.  O  perhaps  jon  ave  a  dxixiker  of  tea  and 
coffee;  and  these,  as  is  their  wont^  are  ^quarreling'*  with  the 
apples.  Or  the  greasy  foods»  it  maj  be»  do  not  go  well  with 
the  adds.  There  is  a  great  deal  in  the  sort  of  company  in 
which  these  foods  are  found;  one  worthkaa  companion  will 
often  demoralize  the  whole  lob 

Apples  do  their  best  work,  eaten  at  or  before  breaikfast; 
or  they  may  form  a  part  of  the  mid-day  meal,  provided  the 
latter  concdsts  of  bread  and  otieier  eerealsy  to  be  eaten  with 
fruits.  If  of  good  variety  and  in  fair  condition^  they  need 
no  further  preparation  tiian  vriping  vrith  a  damp  doth,  to 
remove  any  dust  that  may  have  lodged  aa  tiMm.  Do  not 
rub  them  iill  they  shine,  as  this  not  only  deixacts  from  their 
appearance,  but  it  arouses  an  unpleasant  suspidon  that  you 
may  have  bought  them  of  the  man  at  the  comer,  who  is  in 
the  habit  of  '* polishing  up"  his  apples  by  rubbing  them  on 
the  knee  of  his  breeches.  Place  them  in  an  open  fruit 
basket  or  other  receiver,  taking  core  to  display  their  bright 
rosy  cheeks,  with  stems  and  Uoasom  ends  sot  altogether 
out  of  sight. 

Oranges  and  apples  mixed  (tide  latter  of  handsome  hue), 
make  a  fine  combination  of  color;  a  fe:w  sprigs  of  green 
leaves^  tndrad  in  here  and  there,  will  heighten  the  effect 

Peaches. 

There  is  eveiy  variety  of  peach  in  our  markefaif,  from  the 
little  green  snarl,  bitter  as  quinine,  to  the  great  ludous 
fruit,  ripe  and  rosy,  but  too  often  kept  in  the  stalls  or  in 
transitu,  until  its  natural  flavor  is  gone,  amd  a  flliarp,  dis- 
greeable  add  has  taken  its  placa  Peaches,  of  aUfmitsi, 
lose  their  exquisitely  fine  flavor  by  becoming  stale.  If 
fresh  and  ripe,  and  otherwise  of  good  quality,  they  require 
nothing  to  make  them  palatable  except  paring;  hardly  tfaat^ 
as  the  beet  of  the  fruit  lies  directiiy  under  the  skin.  Ar- 
range them  tastefully  in  your  basket  or  fruit  dish,  showing 
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to  adyantage  the  pink  and  cream  tints,  or  the  mottled  hues 
where  a  leaf  has  fallen,  and  intercepted  the  rays  of  that 
"royal  arch  "painter,  the  sun.  Add  a  few  bunches  of 
glossy  leaves  from  the  tree,  if  they  are  at  your  command, 
and  place  the  fruit  on  the  table. 

If  "  peaches  and  cream "  are  the  order  of  the  eyening, 
begin  the  work  of  paring  as  late  as  practicable,  before  the 
time  of  serving,  as  the  fruit  will  discolor  if  it  has  to  stand. 
Fed  08  thin  as  possiMe,  And  whatever  you  do,  keep  the 
sugar  ofF  it,  for  two  good  reasons;  in  the  first  place  it  win 
start  the  juices,  discolor  the  fruit,  and  destroy  the  fine 
peach  flavor;  and  instead  of  "fresh  peaches  and  aream,** 
you  will  have  a  bowl  of  brown,  sloppy  material,  as  imsightly 
as  it  is  insipid.  In  the  next  place,  if  the  fruit  is  ridi  and 
good,  some  will  prefer  it  either  without  a  dressing,  or  with 
cream  only.  Then  see  to  it  that  the  peaches  are  pared, 
stoned,  and  out  in  eighths,  not  longer  than  half  an  hour  be- 
fore supper;  set  them  on  ice  till  tiiey  are  wanted  for 
the  table;  and  after  serving,  pass  round  the  cream  and 
sugar,  so  that  the  guests  can  suit  themselves.  Served  in 
this  way,  the  color  and  flavor  of  the  peaches  are  well  pre- 
served. 

Peabs  asd  Plumb. 

Peara  are  at  once  the  poorest  and  the  best  of  fruits;  a 
few  choice  varieties,  as  the  Seckel,  Bartlett,  and  'White 
Doyenne,  axe  perfectly  delicious;  they  are  fine  in  texture, 
rich  in  flavor,  and  very  juicy.  There  are  others  that  com- 
pare favorably  with  these,  and  still  others  that  are  coarse, 
tough  in  the  skin,  and  insipid.  Bipe  pears  need  no  prepsr 
ration  for  the  table,  except  care  in  the  selection.  They 
look  well  in  the  basket  with  peaches,  and  if  you  are  fortu- 
nate enough  to  get  hold  of  a  few  leaves^  either  from  the 
pear  or  peach  tree,  they  will  set  off  the  fruit  to  advanb^e. 

Plums  of  good  flavor,  if  they  are  dean,  ripe,  and  free 
from  worms,  are  ready  to  be  served* 
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Obakges  Ain>  Bananas. 

Oranges  are  best  eaten  hy  thetnaelves,  as  they  seem  not  to 
do  well  mixed  with  other  fruit  acid&  Or  they  may  be  used  as 
a  desserty  at  vegetable  dinners.  The  banana  is  a  very  hearty 
fruit,  and  is  better  digested  at  the  beginning  of  the  meal; 
or  at  least  on  an  empty  stomach.  If  eaten  at  the  end  of  a 
full  meal,  it  often  does  not  "  set  well" 

In  winter  or  spring,  when  fruit  is  scarce,  you  can  make 
up  a  very  acceptable  basket  of  fruit  with  oranges  and 
bananas.  Or  if  your  purse  will  afford  it,  you  may  substi- 
tute for  either,  some  California  pears;  or  a  few  fine  bunches 
of  grapes,  directly  from  the  '*  Golden  Gate  ";  they  look 
weU,  laid  over  other  fruii 

Stbawbebbies. 

The  writer  once  ate  strawberries  in  Aberdeen,  Scotland, 
in  the  middle  of  September;  and  the  market-women  said 
they  had  had  them  steadily,  since  July.  The  berries  were 
fully  twice  as  large  as  any  that  come  to  our  own  markets — 
not  quite  as  bright  in  color,  or  so  highly  flavored,  but  very 
good. 

The  strawberries  in  our  large  cities,  are  often  carted 
through  the  streets  in  open  fruit  boxes  till  they  are  pretty 
well  sprinkled  with  dust,  or  fine  sand;  you  may  not  see  it 
on  them,  but  you  wiU  find  the  grit  between  your  teeth,  when 
you  eat  them;  and  the  only  alternative  is  to  remove  it  by 
careful  washing.  If  you  live  in  the  country,  or  a  country 
village,  you  may  be  spared  this  trouble ;  and  the  berries 
will  lose  nothing  in  flavor.  In  that  case,  all  that  is  needed, 
provided  they  are  fully  ripe,  is  to  cap  them,  put  in  a  fruit 
dish,  and  send  to  the  table;  if  a  little  firm  however,  remove 
the  caps  half  an  hour  before  serving,  and  sprinkle  a  trifle 
of  sugar  over  them;  just  enough  to  start  the  juice. 

But  in  the  city,  where  you  get  the  dust-covered  berries 
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of  the  market^  yon  had  better  set  them  in  a  cool  dean  place, 
until  about  an  hour  before  they  are  wanted ;  then  turn  the 
fruit  into  a  colander,  run  the  water  rapidly  over  it,  and 
drain  thoroughly  before  removing  the  caps.  Put  it  into  a 
glaas  diah,  sprinkle  lightly  with  sagar.  and  set  in  the  refrig- 
erator  till  called  for.  If  not  sweet  enough  to  suit  every 
one,  the  sugar  can  be  passed  with  the  beiTie& 

The  above  directions  presuppose  that  the  fruit  is  to  be 
served  in  its  own  rich  juice;  that  is,  without  cream.  Cream 
is  rather  a  bad  dressing  for  strawberries,  any  way  you  take 
it;  in  the  first  j^lace,  it  curdles  the  moment  it  touches  them, 
rendering  the  dish  unsightly.  In  the  next  place,  it  destroys 
their  fine  flavor,  by  forming  with  them  a  mixture  somewhat 
akin  to  sour  milk,  in  taste.  And  lastly,  it  is  apt  to  cause 
disturbance,  in  stomachs  not  proof  against  the  combined 
effects  of  milk,  acid  and  sugar.  If,  however,  nothing  will 
do  but ''  strawberries  and  cream,"  keep  the  sugar  off  till  the 
berries  are  served ;  then  pass  it^  along  with  the  cream — 
trusting  that  the  eater  will  see  the  necessity  of  "prompt- 
ness and  dispatch,"  before  the  fruit  is  converted  into  a 
shapeless  mass  of  curds  and  whey. 

Baspbebbies,  Blacehebkeeb  akd  Dewbebbies. 

These  fruits,  gathered  freeth  from  the  vines,  need  little 
preparation  except  to  pick  out  an  occasional  stem,  or  over- 
ripe berry.  Put  tiiem  into  a  glass  dish  and  serve,  sending 
the  sugar,  the  whipjied  cream,  or  cream  and  sugar.  Wben 
fully  ripened,  the  fruit  is  good  enough  by  itsell 

CuBBAnrrs. 

Currants  turn  red  long  before  they  are  ripe;  in  this  con- 
dition, they  are  good  only  for  cooking.  To  be  fit  for  table 
use,  they  should  have  the  benefit  of  many  days'  ripening  in 
the  warm  sunshine;  then  they  are  delicious,  eaten  from  the 
stems.  And  as  if  to  invite  us  to  "pluck  and  eat,"  they  hang 
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long  on  the  bncdies,  refusing  to  faH,  or  go  to  waste;  the 
very  end  of  the  season,  when  they  are  red,  ripe  and  liuh 
cious,  gives  us  the  best  Unfortunately,  the  *^  heath^i  round 
about"  find  them,  long  before  they  reach  this  period  of 
perfect  ripeness^  strip  them  from  the  stems,  and  make  them 
into  jelly.  Indeed,  the  bushes  are  usually  bare,  veiy  soon 
after  the  fruit  reddens. 

If  served  at  table  in  the  raw  state,  the  usual  method  is 
to  gather  the  currants  as  ripe  as  possiUe  (or  get  them  from 
the  markets),  wash  well  in  a  colander,  and  pick  carefully 
frc»n  the  stems;  then  put  them  into  a  glass  dish,  and 
sprinkle  fairly  with  sugar.  It  is  well  to  do  this  half  an 
hour  before  you  eat  them;  when  the  sugar  is  added,  stir  it 
well  through  the  fruit;  and  if  the  currants  are  partly 
crushed,  it  will  make  them  all  the  more  juicy.  Set  them  in 
the  ice*(diest  or  other  cool  place,  tiU  wanted.  Oream  is 
sometimes  served  with  them;  but  if  the  fruit  is  at  all 
Inroken,  it  makes  a  curdled  mixture. 

BaSFBEBBIES  and   GtTB&AJTTSi 

Raspberries  and  currants  are  excellent  mixed — ea&sr 
hail  and  half,  or  two  to  three  parts  raspberries,  to  one  of 
currants  picked  from  ihe  stems.  The  only  dressing  they 
need,  is  a  little  sugar;  though  cream  would  suit  them  very 
much  better  than  it  does  strawb^ries.  A  good  way  is  to 
take  equal  parts  currants  and  rae^berriee,  half  crushing  the 
latter ;  then  sweeten  to  taste,  stir  well  together,  and  serva 

GoOSEBEBBIES. 

Gooseberries,  properly  cultivated,  are  really  a  very  fine 
fruit.  In  Scotland  and  England,  where  tiiey  are  grown  to 
perfection,  and  where  the  soil  and  climate  are  adapted  to 
their  highest  culture,  they  are  of  numerous  varieties  and 
are  very  large  and  lusdous.  If  fresh  and  ripe,  they  are 
hardly  surpassed  by  the  choieest  of  the  small  fruit&    In 
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tiiis  cotintty  they  do  not  grow  to  lialf  the  suae,  and  the 
flayor  is  very  different  The  qualify  of  the  fruit  here  conld 
be  greatly  improved,  by  keeping  the  buflhes  well  triznmed ; 
this  would  give  fewer  berrie%  bat  much  lai^er ;  and  it 
wonM  let  in  the  Bonahine^  withont  which  no  fmit  is  perfect 
Gooseberries  are  finest  in  flavor  when  not  overripe;  drop 
them  into  cold  water  fifteen  minxitefliy  then  drain,  and  send 
to  the  table  in  a  glass  dish.  They  are  eaten  from  the  etenua^ 
rejecting  the  skins. 

JAA  IflK  T.H  mBitnTwa. 

Huckleberries  rarely  appear  in  our  western  markets;  and 
still  more  rarely  in  good  condition.  Those  who  have  eaten 
them  on  their  native  hills,  in  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States, 
say  that  they  are  excellent  served  without  a  condiment,  and 
very  good  with  cream  and  sugar. 


Cherries  are  a  beautiful  fruit;  and  nicely  arranged,  they 
make  a  fine  ornament  for  the  table.  Pick  them  in  bunches, 
a  few  leaves  with  them,  if  possible,  and  arrange  with  flow- 
ers, in  a  basket  Pass  the  latter  to  the  guestst,  and  let  them 
pick  out  the  cherries ;  or  if  you  like,  fill  the  basket  with 
button-hole  bouquets,  and  bunches  of  cherries ;  the  latter 
heaped  in  tiie  center,  and  the  fiowers  arranged  around  the 
border. 

Sweet  cherries,  which  are  usually  white  or  cream-colored, 
with  a  UtUe  blush,  are  generally  favorites;  though  there  are 
other  varieties  with  a  rich,  sub-acid  flavor,  that  are  fine  when 
fully  ripe.  In  preparing  them  for  the  table,  see  that  there 
are  no  wormy  ones. 

Gbafes. 

Grapes,  fully  ripe,  and  fresh  from  the  vines,  are  ready 
for  eating ;  but  by  the  time  they  reach  the  city  markets, 
they  are  covered  with  wdll-trodden  plebeian  dust     Thn 
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must  of  course  be  waahed  off,  even  though  we  detract  from 
the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  fruit,  by  destrojiug  in  a  meas- 
ure that  indescribable  coTering,  the  ''bloom/'  which  no 
artist  can  ever  hope  to  paini 

The  best  thing  to  do  with  them,  when  the  bunches  come 
heated,  and  laden  with  dust,  is  to  drop  them  into  cold 
water — ^ice-water,  if  you  have  it — ^and  let  them  stand  ten  to 
fifteen  minutes,  before  serving.  Then  lay  the  bunches 
loosely,  on  a  wide  but  shallow  glass  dish;  or,  arrange  them 
with  other  fruit,  as  pears  or  peaches,  by  filling  a  dish  with 
the  latter,  and  laying  the  grapes  on  top.  They  are  fine, 
eaten  the  first  thing  at  the  breakfast  table,  particularly  on 
a  warm  morning. 

Fbbsh  Fios. 

Fresh  figs  and  fresh  dates,  are  said  to  be  Tery  good,  eaten 
either  without  a  dressing,  or  with  milk  or  cream;  but  since 
we  rarely  see  them  in  this  climate,  there  is  little  opportunity 
to  know  much  about  them,  either  as  to  quality,  flaror,  or 
modes  of  serving. 

Fbostkd  Fedtt,  ■ 

Take  fine  bunches  of  currants,  and  dip  them,  one  at  a 
time,  into  the  beaten  white  of  an  egg,  moistening  the  en- 
tire surface  of  the  fruit  Then  roll  each  bunch  in  powdered 
sugar,  and  lay  them  a  UtQe  apart,  on  an  inyerted  sieve,  on 
wUch  has  been  placed  a  dean  white  paper.  Put  them  into 
an  oven,  slightly  warm,  or  on  top  of  the  stove,  to  dry. 
Cherries  on  their  stems,  and  in  clusters  if  you  can  get  them, 
are  beautiful,  prepared  in  the  same  way.  Or  you  may  take 
plums,  grapes  or  apricots,  dip  each  into  the  egg,  and  lay  a 
little  apart  on  the  paper;  then  sift  the  sugar  over  them, 
and  dry  as  before. 

Fruits  frosted  in  this  manner,  are  used  for  garnishing 
cakes,  and  other  dessert  dishes;  or  they  may  be  tastefully 
arranged  in  a  dish  by  themselveB,  or  with  other  fruit. 
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YEGETABLES. 

Full  directions  have  already  been  given  in  Part  IL,  for 
cooking  vegetables  in  the  hygienic  way;  if  seasonings  are 
wanted,  as  salt,  sugar,  etc,  the  cook  will  have  no  trouble  in 
adding  them  to  suit  the  taste;  though  in  a  sanitary  point  of 
view,  the  foods  would  be  better  without  these  condiment& 

All  then  that  is  needed  in  Part  HX,  on  cooking  vege- 
tables, is  to  give  in  general  terms  the  best  methods  of  boil- 
ing, baking,  stewing,  etc,  along  with  the  little  ''  finishing '' 
with  either  milk  or  cream,  that  makes  the  hygienic  dishes 
more  acceptable  to  the  ordinary  palate.  As  elsewhere 
stated,  the  flavors  natural  to  these  products  should  neither 
be  soaked  out,  nor  burnt  out;  nor  should  the  vegetables  be 
half  cooked,  nor  yet  **  cooked  to  death ";  but  each  should 
have  its  own  intrinsic  goodness  carefully  preserved,  and 
individualized.  What  is  known  as  modem  cookery,  might 
very  properly  be  styled,  ''The  art  of  spoiling  foods";  their 
essence  is  wasted  in  preparing  and  cooking  them,  after 
which  a  feeble  atonement  is  attempted,  by  adding  pungent 
and  stimulating  condiments,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  cover 
up  the  otherwise  obvious  "  flatness,"  and  to  tickle  and  de- 
ceive the  palate. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  about  the  only  dressing  named 
in  the  following  recipes  for  vegetables,  is  a  UUk  cream — ^to 
which  it  may  be  objected,  that  this  article  is  not  always  to 
be  had;  and  rarely  in  abundance.  The  objection  is  not 
well  taken,  as  the  lawyers  say;  in  the  first  place,  it  is  only 
'*a  little  "  that  is  wanted;  and  in  the  next  place,  the  disuse 
of  butter — ^were  it  general — ^would  afford  all  the  cream  that 
is  required;  for  the  latter  is  necessanly  consumed  in 
making  the  former.  However,  if  the  people  must  have 
butter,  and  can  not  afford  to  provide  the  cream,  then  they 
will  simply  have  to  substitute  the  one  for  the  other,  in  the 
recipes  here  given;  that  is,  for  "cream,"  read,  "fresh  but- 
ter," using  it  sparingly. 
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Most  yegetables  can  either  be  cooked  in  a  closed  steamer 
(one  Tirith  flues  in  the  sides,  instead  of  holes  in  the  bottom), 
or  boiled  in  a  kettle;  if  a  steamer  is  used,  the  water  in  the 
pot  below  must  be  kept  at  a  fast  bolL  Some  vegetables,  as 
turnips  or  tcHuatoes,  should  never  be  put  into  an  iron 
vessel;  it  is  well  to  keep  a  poroelaan-lined  kettle  for  these. 

P0TAT0H& 

The  potato  may  be  called  the  king  of  vegetables,  as 
wheat  is  chief  among  grains.  It  perhaps  more  nearly  sup- 
plies all  the  wants  of  the  body,  giving  the  fluids  and  solids 
in  the  right  proportions,  than  almost  any  other  of  the  vege- 
tables proper.  It  is  a  great  misfortune  that  this  tuber  is 
handled  in  such  a  reckless  manner,  both  before  and  after 
it  comes  into  the  hands  of  the  cook;  the  individual  just 
named,  soaks  out  its  nutritive  substance  before  it  goes  into 
the  pot;  then  she  boils  it  in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and 
wastes  another  portion;  lastly,  she  saturates  it  most  thor- 
oughly with  salt  and  other  condiments,  to  disguise  the 
insipid  taste  that  necessarily  follows  such  wasteful  man- 
agement 

Potatoes,  unless  they  are  very  muddy,  should  be  peeled 
before  washing,  and  the  latt^  process  should  be  gone 
through  with  very  quickly;  if  washed  first,  you  have  either 
to  dry  them  with  a  cloth  before  peeling,  or  else  wash  again, 
afterward. 

There  are  almost  endless  ways  of  cooking  potatoes,  the 
principal  of  which  are  to  bake,  boil,  or  stew;  and  though 
these  and  other  methods  have  already  been  pointed  out  in 
Part  n.,  it  has  been  thought  best  to  go  over  the  ground 
again,  in  Part  HL 

Boiled  Potatoeb.4^ 

Peel,  wash  quickly,  lifting  the  potatoes  immediately  out  of 
the  water,  and  then  drop  them  into  the  pot;  have  the  water 
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boiling,  and  not  much  more  than  will  cook  them.  Cover, 
and  boil  fast;  and  the  very  moment  yon  can  run  a  fork 
throogh  the  largesl^  drain  aa  dry  as  posstble^  keeping  the 
Kd  on  to  bold  in  the  steam;  this  mnsfe  not  escape.  Set  the 
pot  baek  on  the  sfcore^  where  it  will  keep  hot  without  Booz^h* 
ing  in  the  bottom;  and  do  not  nnooyer  till  yon  dish  the 
potatoes  for  the  table;  always  keep  them  in  tiieir  own  hot 
steam  till  wanted;  th^y  will  eyaporate  sufficiently  on  your 
plate.  When  cooked  in  a  light  stew-pan,  with  a  handle, 
and  a  dosely-fitting  Ud,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  shake  them 
(coTered)  after  draining.  If  the  cook  has  learned  how  to 
«time"  her  yegetables,  she  wiU  put  the  potatoes  in  the  pot 
just  twenly  minutes  before  she  rings  the  bell  for  dinner; 
then  they  wiU  not  have  to  stand,  after  they  are  done.  When 
all  is  ready,  dish  them  into  a  hot  tureen,  cover  quickly,  and 
send  to  the  table;  and  in  helping  your  guests,  always  dose 
it  between  servings,  remoring  the  spoon;  this  keeps  the 
potatoes  hot  to  the  end. 

If  they  are  sunburnt^  and  therefore  strong  in  flavor,  you 
win  have  to  take  off  rather  a  thidc  paring,  and  boil  in  more 
water. 

MAgmm  P0TAT0ES.4)= 

Peel,  wash,  and  boil  the  potatoes^  the  same  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding, taking  care  to  drain  off  all  the  wat^,  the  moment 
that  ti^e  fork  enters  them  easily.  Then  mash  tiU  there  are 
no  lumps,  and  stir  with  a  fork  till  the  potato  is  light  and 
flaky;  do  this  quickly,  with  the  pot  over  the  fire.  Then 
dish  lightly  into  a  hot  tureen,  filling  it  not  too  full,  cover, 
and  send  directly  to  the  table.  In  serving  begin  at  one 
side,  and  cut  with  the  spoon  to  the  bottom,  each  time;  tiiis 
leaves  the  rest  of  the  potato  undisturbed,  and  therefore  hoi 
Cover  between  servings^  always  taking  the  spoon  out  before 
you  lay  on  the  lid. 

18 
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Potatoes  m  jACKsr8.4^ 

Potatoes  cooked  in  their  skins  must  not  be  sonbnmt. 
Wash  them  quickly  but  carefully,  trimming  o£E  any  gashed 
or  imperfect  spots  on  the  surf  ace,  and  clipping  a  small  bit 
from  each  end.  At  the  proper  moment  drop  into  boiling 
water,  and  the  instant  the  fork  goes  rather  easily  through 
them,  drain  closely,  keeping  the  lid  on;  then  set  the  pot  i 

back  in  a  hot  place,  tightly  dosed.  If  the  skins  have  not 
already  cracked  in  boiling,  you  may  half  crush  each  potato 
in  a  napkin,  as  you  lay  it  into  the  hot  tureen.  Put  on  the 
cover,  which  should  also  be  heated,  and  send  to  the  table. 

Baked  PoTATOB9.4t: 

Wash  the  potatoes  thoroughly  but  quickly,  so  as  not  to 
waterH3oak  them;  trim  off  any  defects,  and  bake  in  a  good 
steady  oven  till  you  can  crush  them,  but  not  a  moment  longer. 
It  will  require  usually  thirty  to  fifty  minuteei,  according  to 
size,  variety,  and  heat  of  oven.  Baked  potatoes  should  be 
sent  to  the  table  as  soon  as  done;  if  that  is  impracticable, 
crush  each  one  in  the  hand  (holding  it  in  a  dean  napkin) 
till  you  break  the  skin,  and  permit  the  steam  within  it  to 
escape.  Then  put  them  into  a  hot  dish,  uncovered,  and  set 
in  a  warm  place  till  wonted. 

Based  Potatoes. — ( Peeled.  )^ 

Peel,  and  then  wash,  doing  the  latter  very  quickly  ;  trim 
off  imperfect  spots,  and  pare  out  the  "  eyes,"  if  they  are  ! 

deep.    Lay  the  potatoes  on  a  clean  grate  in  the  oven,  and  1 

bake,  browning  a  little  (but  not  burning  or  blistering),  till  ^ 

you  can  crush  each  in  the  hand,  holding  it  in  a  dean  napkin. 
They  are  extra  good,  baked  in  this  way ;  and  old  potatoes 
are  usually  too  strong  to  bake  in  any  otiier. 
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Stewbd  Potatobel 

Pare  and  quarter,  or  cat  into  thick  slices;  or  if  the  pota- 
toes are  smalls  into  halvea  Drop  into  boiling  water,  having 
scarcely  more  than  wiU  cook  them,  and  boil  rapidly  tiU  a 
fork  mil  pierce  them  easily;  do  not  cook  too  long.  If  there 
is  more  than  a  spoonful  of  water  remaining,  lift  the  Ud,  and 
let  it  eTax)orate;  then  add  half  a  cup  of  new  milk  (cream,  if 
you  have  it),  thickened  with  a  UtUe  flour;  some  add  a  trifle 
of  chopped  parsley  with  the  milk.  Stir  once,  and  after  two 
or  three  minutes  dish  into  a  hot  tureen. 

Old  potatoes,  a  little  strong,  are  good  cooked  in  this  way. 

New  Potatoes. 

If  the  potatoes  are  newly  dug,  wash  quickly  in  cold  water 
and  shp  off  the  skin&  If  they  have  been  out  of  the 
ground  some  days,  you  will  need  to  scrape  them  with  a 
knife;  and  if  your  market-man  has  kept  them  in  the  light  till 
they  are  no  longer  milk-white,  but  a  little  greenish  under 
the  skin,  you  may  have  to  peel  them  in  the  regular  way. 
Then  drop  into  boiling  water,  just  enough  to  cook  them, 
provided  they  are  fresh  from  the  field;  a  little  more  water, 
if  they  are  slightly  sunburnt;  boil  fast.  When  a  fork  will 
go  through  them,  drain  thoroughly,  and  add  half  a  cup 
of  milk  (cream  is  better)  thickened  with  a  trifle  of  flour; 
cover,  bring  to  a  boil,  and  dish. 

Creamed  Potato. 

Peel,  wash  qtiickly,  drop  into  boiling  water,  and  cook 
only  tin  a  fork  wiU  go  through  the  lai^est.  Then  dram  off 
every  particle  of  water,  and  set  the  pot  back  on  a  hot  part 
of  the  stove.  Mash  rapidly  and  very  thoroughly,  leaving 
no  lumps;  then  stir  with  a  fork.  Have  ready  and  hot  a 
part  of  a  cup  of  cream,  or  good  new  milk;  pour  this  into 
the  potato,  and  whip  again  with  the  f ork,  soaking  the  mass 
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1]£^  and  flaky.  DiA  immftdiairiy,  and  aa  ligfai^  as  poaBible^ 
into  a  hot  iureen,  not  filling  it  ao  foil  aa  to  jam  the  potato; 
then  pat  on  the  oorer,  and  aend  to  the  table. 

Another  wsj  ia^  after  adding  the  cream,  to  beat  in  ibe 
white  of  an  egg  whipped  to  a  good  froth,  then  heap  the 
potato  lightfy  on  a  diah,  and  set  it  in  the  oven  long  enough 
to  cmat  a  little  on  the  Bnr&ce. 

Potato  Sscfw. 

Peel  potatoes  that  are  very  dry  and  mealy,  and  drop  into 
boiling  water,  haying  not  much  more  than  will  cook  them. 
Boil  pretty  fast;  and  as  soon  as  a  fork  will  go  through  them 
drain  off  all  the  water,  and  mash  over  the  fire  till  there  are 
no  lumps.  Then  rub  the  potato  through  a  coarse  wire 
siere,  or  a  colander  with  large  holes,  letting  it  fall  into  a  hot 
dish  in  light  spiral  threads;  do  this  as  quickly  as  possible. 
When  all  is  through,  set  the  feathery  mass  into  a  quick 
oven  two  or  three  minutes,  or  just  long  enough  to  renew  the 
heat  without  crusting. 

Potato  "Puff. 

Take  one  egg,  one  enp  of  eream  or  mSB^  and  two  cops  of 
cold  or  hot  potato;  iius  must  be  mashed  till  there  are  no 
lumps.  Beat  the  egg— some  take  oidy  the  wbito  stir  the 
milk  or  oream  into  it,  and  «be»  add  &^  potato;  beat  all 
well  together,  pour  into  an  oiled  piiddxng*diflb»  and  bake  in 
a  qtiick  oyen  till  the  top  is  nicely  browned. 

Bbowned  Potato.4|= 

Oil  the  bottom  of  a  skillet  with  a  bit  of  fresh  butter,  or 
with  a  little  fat  from  dean  beef  dripping;  a  piece  twice  the 
size  of  a  hazel  nut  is  enough.  Slice  cold  potatoes  pretty 
thin,  and  when  the  skillet  is  hot  put  them  into  it.  Cover, 
and  cook  fast,  but  do  not  scorch  them;  no  stirring  is  needed. 
Aa  aoon  as  they  have  browned  on  the  bottom,  turn  them 
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over  with  a  knife,  cover,  and  brown  agein;  then  dish,  and 
eerve  isnmediatelj;  they  must  not  stuid  after  thej  are 
crusted.  Properly  done,  the  potaitoea  are  light  and  flaky 
with  crisp  brown  edgea^  and  free  ^m  grease;  you  ^s^ 
warm  a  difidifol  in  ten  minute8>  if  the  fire  is  jnst  rights 
Cold  nuudied  potato  can  be  warmed  oyer  ia  the  same  way. 

Hashsd  Potato. 

Put  a  skillet  or  stew-pan  where  it  will  get  warm ;  oil  the 
bottom  of  it  slightly  with  fresh  dripping  or  butter,  hash  the 
oold  potatoes  into  it,  and  tiaeii  put  in  hdf  a  cup  (more  or 
less)  of  milk  or  thin  creams  Ooreac  closely,  heat  rather 
slowly,  and  stir  onoe  or  twice.  In  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  the 
mflk  will  have  disappeared,  and  the  potato  wiU  be  heated 
all  through,  and  ready  for  serving. 

Sweet  Potatoes. 

Sweet  and  Irish  potatoes  are  often  injured  by  wet 
weather,  before  they  are  dug.  *When  you  see  the  little 
sprouts  coming  out  all  over  them,  you  wfll  take  note ;  the 
potatoes  will  be  either  watery,  or  sticky;  if  you  snap  off 
the  ends,  you  will  find  them  ed^htly  discolored  inside;  and 
often  there  is  a  dark  deposit  aU  over  the  tubers,  lying  just 
under  the  skin.  This  substance  is  very  indigestible,  and 
unwholesome;  it  is  most  conspicuous  after  the  potatoes  are 
boiled ;  if  you  find  it,  remove,  by  peeling  carefully  after 
boiling,  before  you  brown  them  in  the  oven. 

BottJSD  SWEBT  PoTATOffl.^}^ 

Select  potatoes  of  nearly  uniform  size;  wash  well,  drop 
mto  boiling  water,  and  cook  till  a  fork  wifl  go  through  them 
lather  easily;  if  boiled  too  long,  they  wiH  be  wet;  if  too 
Aort  a  time,  they  will  be  harsh  and  taattelesa  Hare  very 
littte  water  in  the  pot  when  done ;  none  at  all  is  better.  If 
the  potatoes  are  &e  least  damaged  by  rains,  peel  after  boil- 
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ing;  you  will  see  and  remoYe  the  dark  layer  on  the  surface, 
as  you  turn  back  the  skins;  then  brown  in  a  hot  oven,  ten 
to  fifteen  minutes.  Do  this  very  faithfully,  and  you  Tvill  be 
amply  rewarded  by  the  rich  fine  fiavor  of  the  potatoe& 

If  you  have  more  than  will  be  eaten,  do  not  peel  or 
brown  them;  next  day  remove  the  skins,  and  lay  in  a  hot 
oven;  they  will  be  quite  as  good  as  at  first  Cold  sweet  po- 
tatoes are  excellent  peeled,  mashed,  and  then  browned. 

Baked  Sweet  Potatoes. 

If  you  bake,  the  potatoes  must  be  free  from  that  dark 
bitter  deposit,  which  comes  from  soaking  rains.  Wash  well, 
and  trim  if  necessary;  then  bake  in  a  good  oven,  till  you 
can  crush  them  by  pressing  between  the  thumb  and  fingers. 

Boasted  Sweet  Potatoes. 

Wash,  cover  with  ashes,  and  then  vrith  coaI%  and  roast 
tin  done.    Eat  at  picnic  partie& 

Tobcatoes. 

The  tomato  can  be  cooked  in  a  great  variety  of  ways, 
nearly  all  of  which  are  palatable;  and  most  persons  are 
very  fond  of  it  VTithout  cooking.  Dietetically,  it  belongs 
with  vegetables,  rather  than  with  fniits.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  healthful  of  the  garden  products;  like  the  acid  fruits; 
it  is  a  better  "  anti-bilious  remedy  *'  than  all  the  "  chola- 
gogues  "  in  the  drug  shops.  The  only  harmful  ingredients 
about  it  (not  in  it)  are  tiie  seasonings,  as  salt,  pepper  and 
sugar,  that  are  too  often  added  in  the  preparing. 

Sliced  Tomatoes. 

Never  buy  an  imported  tomato,  or  melon ;  have  them 
fresh,  or  do  without  them.  Wash,  peel  vrithout  scalding, 
and  dice  thm  into  the  dish  from  which  you  serve ;  the 
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knife  should  have  a  thin  blade,  and  a  keen  edga     Set  in 
the  ioe-chest  half  an  hour,  if  you  want  the  tomatoes  cold. 

Stewed  To]£atoes.4^ 

Pour  boiling  water  over  the  tomatoes,  and  the  moment 
the  skins  will  slip,  remove  them;  they  must  not  remain  in 
the  water  till  soft  Then  slice  very  thin  into  a  porcelain 
kettle,  and  stir  in  a  few  bread-crumbs,  fine  and  dry;  these 
must  be  put  in  while  the  tomatoes  are  cold,  else  the  bread 
will  become  clammy;  there  should  be  enough  to  thicken  a 
little — say  a  cup  of  crumbs  to  a  quart  of  tomatoes.  If  you 
have  no  bread,  use  rolled  crackers,  or  a  little  thickening 
made  of  Graham  or  white  fiour,  and  milk  or  water.  Stew 
moderately  (fast  cooking  ruins  the  sauce)  for  an  hour  and  a 
half,  or  until  perfectly  smooth  ;  stir  often.  If  any  season- 
ing is  wanted,  add  before  dishing,  a  spoonful  of  thick 
eream  to  a  quart  of  sauce,  or  a  bit  of  fresh  butter  the  size 
of  a  walnut 

Canned  tomatoes  may  be  used  instead  of  fresh ;  and  the 
thickening  can  be  omitted,  if  desired.  Or  you  may  mix  to- 
gether one  part  coarde  crumbs  from  Gbraham  loaf,  and  three 
or  four  parts  tomatoes^  and  stew  as  before. 

ToBCATO  Toast. 

Stew  the  tomatoes  till  smooth,  and  then  pour  them  over 
nicely  toasted  dices  of  good  home-made  Qraham  bread,  un- 
sweetened. 

Scrambled  To]CAtob9.44= 

Select  tomatoes  not  overripe,  peel  without  scalding,  and 
out  into  rather  coarse  bits.  Add  about  two-thirds  the  quan- 
tity of  bread-crumbs,  good  home-made  Oraham  loaf ;  have 
the  bread  stale,  and  the  crumbs  not  very  fine.  Put  all  into 
a  porcelain  kettle,  add  a  bit  of  fresh  butter  or  aspoonful  of 
odd  gravy,  and  cover  till  the  tomatoes  are  hot ;  then  stir 
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Ughdy  eveiy  half  miimte  till  finished ;  ii  viU  take  five  to 
eight  minutes^  according  to  quaatity.  lift  from  the  fire  as 
soon  as  done.  This  is  a  good  dish,  easily  and  qniddy 
made. 

SgAIiLOPED  Tohato£B.4|= 

Scald,  peel  and  dice,  and  if  not  very  ripe,  chop  them. 
Then  fill  an  earthen  dish,  well  oiled,  with  alternate  layers  of 
tomatoes  and  bread-crombs^  beginning  and  ending  with  the 
tomatoes;  use  good  Qxaham  loaf,  stale  and  home-made. 
Moisten  each  layer  of  crumbs  with  a  spoonful  of  cream,  or 
meat  gravy;  or  if  you  have  not  these,  dot  the  tomatoes  with 
little  bits  of  fresh  batter.  Cover,  and  bake  in  a  moderate 
oven  an  hour  and  a  half ;  longer,  if  the  scallop  is  large. 
Brown  at  the  end. 

Another. — ^Fill  the  dish  with  snocesBiTe  layers  of  tomsr 
toes,  crumbs,  and  cold  beef  or  mutton,  the  latter  finely 
hashed,  and  moistened  with  a  little  cold  gravy  or  meat 
juice,  if  you  have  it  Begin  and  end  with  the  tomatoes ; 
make  the  scallop  pretty  thick,  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven 
all  of  two  hours.  Canned  tomatoes  may  be  substitnted  for 
fresh;  if  canned  ones  are  used,  drain  off  the  liquor  before 
arranging  the  layera^  and  take  it  to  moisten  the  crumbs. 

Based  Tomatoes. 

Mix  together  one  part  bread-crumbs,  not  too  fine,  and 
three  or  four  parts  sliced  tomatoes;  stew  in  a  porcelain 
kettle  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  cooking  moderately, 
and  stirring  very  little.  Then  add  a  trifle  of  cream  or  fresh 
butter,  or  a  spoonful  or  two  of  cold  meat  gravy  (sweet) 
from  the  bottom  of  your  dripping-bowl ;  pour  into  an  earthen 

I  or  granitized  iron  pan,  well  oiled,  and  bake,  coyered,  one  hour; 

I  longer,  if  you  like  the  dish  ratiter  dzy,  making  it  a  s(vt  of 

tomato  bread. 

!  Another  way  is  to  mix  as  before,  and  bake  without  stew- 
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ing;  oorer  the  paiiy  and  bake  in  a  good  oren.  trom  one  to 
iwoboun. 

BltOILSD    T0MA.1<0ES. 

Tomatoes  are  sometimes  broiled,  by  holding  the  dices 
between  the  vires  of  an  oystar-broildr  until  the  surface  is 
sUghtly  browned.  Or  you  may  lay  them  into  a  sMllet,  well 
oiled,  and  smoking  hot;  when  one  aide  is  seared,  turn  and 
brown  the  other. 

SruFrED  ToMAax>ES. 

Scald  the  tomatoes  (not  too  long),  and  remoVB  the  skins; 
then  dioe  oS  the  bloasosn  end%  and  take  out  the  inside; 
chop  this  fine,  and  add  grated  bread-crumbs,  moistened 
with  milk  or  cream;  some  use  butter,  or  ocM  beef  gravy. 
Or  you  may  omit  the  TnilTr  or  creaai,  and  add  to  &e  crumbs 
and  toa&ato,  half  or  two^thizds  the  quantity  of  fisiely  hashed 
beef  or  mutton ;  moisten  the  meat  ^with  a  spoonful  of  cold 
gravy,  if  you  have  ii  Fill  the  hoUow  tomatoes  with  this 
dressing,  and  refdace  the  top  slices;  theu  arrange  in  an 
eaiihen  or  granitised  iron  psa,  pack  the  dressing  that  re*- 
mains  between  tiMan^  and  bake»  eovenMl,  forty  to  fifty 
xninutesL 

Another  way  is  to  fill  the  tomatoes  with  a  force-meat 
made  of  crumbs,  tomatoes,  and  grated  green  com,  in  about 
equal  quantities;  stir  in  a  litUe  eream,  butt^  or  dripping 
before  filling,  and  bake  as  before. 

Still  another  method,  is  to  take  chopped  cabbage  instead 
o<  ootUt  and  a  chopped  onion  (parboiled)  if  you  like  it.  Mix 
with  the  tomato^  and  moisten  witii  cold  gravy  or  sweet 
cream;  then  fill  and  bake. 

Potatoes  and  Tobcatoeb. 

Peel  some  potatoes,  slice  them  into  a  poroelaaii  kettle,  and 
stew  in  a  very  little  water,  ten  minutes;  then  add  one-third  as 
many  peeled  and  sliced  tomatoes;  these  should  be  peele4 
18* 
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without  scalding,  and  should  not  be  more  than  half  ripe. 
Stir  together,  and  cook  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  longer,  adding 
a  spoonful  of  cream,  cold  gravy,  or  a  small  bit  of  fresh 
butter,  three  minutes  before  taking  the  kettle  from  the  fire. 

Boiled  Gbeen  Cobn.4^ 

The  evei^een  com,  of  which  Stowell*s  is  a  variety,  is  the 
best;  and  by  means  of  successive  plantings,  one  can  have 
it  almost  continuously  from  July  to  the  coming  of  frost  To 
be  sweet  and  luscious,  the  ears  must  be  newly  gathered  from 
the  field;  like  green  peas,  much  of  their  sweetness  is  gone 
in  a  single  night.  After  the  evergreen,  the  next  best  is  the 
white  or  yellow  *'  flint"  The  ears  should  be  so  young  and 
tender,  that  the  milk  will  spurt  from  the  grains,  when  they 
are  pressed  on  and  broken. 

Having  removed  the  husks  and  silks,  drop  the  ears  into 
boiling  vrater,  not  more  than  will  cover  them,  and  boil 
twenty  to  twenty-five  minutes,  or  until  the  milk  is  fully  set 
Then  lift  out  with  a  fork,  and  drop  into  a  basin  of  cold 
water,  letting  them  remain  in  it  a  minute  or  two;  this  will 
make  the  hulls  more  tender.  Then  lay  the  com  into  a  tureen, 
cover,  and  send  to  the  table.  If  before  eating,  you  split 
the  grains  half  their  depth  by  drawing  a  sharp  knife  down 
the  rows,  the  kernels  will  slip  out  (provided  the  com  is  not 
too  old),  leaving  the  hulls  on  the  cob. 

Stewed  Gbeen  Cobn.4J= 

Select  ears  that  are  young  enough  for  the  milk  to  escape 
in  a  jet,  when  the  grain  is  pierced;  always  get  the  evergreen, 
if  you  can.  Remove  the  husks  and  silks,  and  split  the  rows 
half  the  depth  of  the  grain,  with  a  thin  sharp  knife.  Then 
scrape  out  the  pulp,  beginning  at  the  large  and  scraping  to 
the  small  end  of  the  ear;  this  leaves  nearly  or  quite  all  the 
Jiulls  on  the  cob.  Put  the  scraped-out  com  into  a  tin  or 
porcelain  kettle,  add  a  very  little  veater,  and  set  it  over  the 
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fire;  cook  rapidly^  stirring  aU  the  time;  it  will  be  done  in 
ten  minutea  .  Just  at  the  last^  stir  in  a  trifle  of  cream,  or 
good  sweet  milk— cmy  half  a  cup  to  a  pint  of  pulp — heat  a 
moment  and  turn  into  the  tureen.  This  is  an  excellent  dish, 
and  very  good  without  any  seasoning,  even  the  millL 
Tryii 

COBN  GUT  FROM  THE  CoB-^^: 

When  you  have  husked  and  silked  the  ears,  take  a  sharp 
thin  knife  and  shave  off  the  tip  ends  of  the  grains,  throw- 
ing them  away.  Then  cut  the  com^  slicing  (or  rather  shav- 
ing) as  thin  as  you  can,  tiU  you  come  near  the  cob;  then 
with  a  dull  knife  scrape  out  the  rest;  it  must  not  be  too 
old;  simply  the  grains  weQ  filled.  Put  it  into  a  tin  or  por- 
celain kettle,  add  about  a  cup  of  boiling  water  to  a  quart  of 
cut  com,  and  stew,  covered,  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes;  stir 
frequently;  then  add  half  a  cup  of  cream,  and  let  it  come 
just  to  a  boil,  stirring  once  ^m  the  bottom.  Dish,  and 
serve. 

If  you  have  no  cream,  add  a  litUe  new  milk,  or  sweet 
butter. 

C!0BN  AND  T0]£AT0ES.4t= 

Feel  and  slice  the  tomatoes,  and  stew  moderately  half  an 
hour,  in  a  x)orcelain  or  granitized  iron  kettle.  Then  add  an 
equal  quantity  of  green  com,  cut  from  the  cob  as  in  the 
last  recipe.  Stew  another  half  hour,  stirring  frequently, 
and  cover  the  kettle  between  time&  When  done,  stir  in  a 
littie  cream  or  milk;  or  if  you  have  neither,  add  a  small  bit 
of  fresh  butter,  and  heat  a  moment ;  then  dish  into  the 
tureen.    I>o  not  serve  too  hot 

Baked  Sweet  Coen. 

Split  the  grains  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  scrape  out  the 
pulp;  always  scrape  from  the  large  to  the  small  end  of  the 
ear.    The  com  must  be  young  and  tender,  or  the  hulls  wiU 
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oome  off.  Pour  it  into  an  oiled  pudding-dish,  oover,  and 
set  in  the  oven;  cook  ten  to  fifteen  minutes,  stirring  once 
or  twice.  Then  stir  in  half  a  cap  of  cream  or  milk  (more 
or  lesB,  according  to  quantity  of  ooni)i  and  send  to  the 
table.    A  good  dish,  quickly  made* 

Bemore  the  outer  leayea,  and  lay  the  cabbage  into  cold 
water  half  an  hour;  if  the  head  is  not  compact,  shake  and 
rinse  it  well,  and  be  sure  there  are  no  insects  between  the 
leaYe&  Out  it  in  halves,  and  with  a  sharp  thin  knife  shave 
it  in  slices  as  thin  and  flaky  as  possible;  slice  from  the 
center  of  the  head  (beginning  with  the  stalk)  to  the  surface. 
Do  not  chop.    You  can  steam  or  boil,  as  is  most  convenieni 

If  you  boil,  put  the  cabbage  into  a  x)orcelain  kettle,  or 
very  dean  pot  (never  in  a  tin  or  copper-bottomed  vessel), 
and  add  only  enough  boiling  water  to  cook  it;  cover  closely, 
boil  fast  till  tender,  and  not  a  moment  longer.  Cabbage 
overdone,  is  insipid;  and  if  cooked  slowly,  it  is  stringy  and 
watery.  Watch  that  it  does  not  scorch;  if  water  has  to  be 
added,  put  it  in  boiling  hoi  A  head  of  medium  size 
(sliced),  will  cook  in  thirty  minutea  When  done  lift  the  lid, 
stir  from  the  bottom  to  let  the  water  all  evaporate,  and  then 
add  a  very  little  thick  sweet  cream;  stir  again,  moistening 
the  cabbage  all  through,  and  lift  quickly  from  the  fire;  there 
mtist  be  no  puddles  of  cream  and  water  in  the  bottom. 
Dish  immediately,  and  leave  the  tureen  uncovered  five  to 
ten  minutes  (cabbage  is  better  not  too  hot),  and  you  wiU 
have  something  good,  and  digestible — ^provided  you  have  a 
good  cabbage  to  begin  with;  those  grown  on  eom^  soiils  ave 
strong  to  the  taste,  no  matter  how  you  cook  them. 

Cabbage  Ain>  Tomatoes. 

Cook  as  in  the  last,  and  at  the  same  time  stew  in  a  aepar 
Mte  kettle  some  tomatoes,  peeled  and  diced.    When  the 
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cabbage  is  jtust  dona,  torn  the  tomatoes  in  with  them,  and 
stir  all  together;  have  about  half  as  much  tomato  as  cab- 
bage. Then  stir  in  a  little  cream  if  you  have  it,  and  dish 
immediately;  or  you  may  add  half  a  spoonful  of  fredi  but- 
ter, when  yon  put  in  the  tomatoes;  though  the  yegetables 
are  good  enough  without  seasoning. 

Cattliplo  wn.  4t^ 

Be  sure  you  do  not  buy  the  stale  article;  if  fresh,  the 
flowers  will  be  a  clear  white.  See  that  there  are  no  insects; 
after  soaking  in  cold  water  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes,  cover 
with  boiling  water,  and  cook  fast  till  tender.  Stew  in  a 
porcelain  kettle,  and  if  the  water  gets  too  low,  add  a  little 
more,  boiling  hot ;  this  vegetable  will  require  from  thirty 
to  forty  minutes  to  cook,  according  to  size  and  age.  When 
done,  drain  off  the  water,  if  more  than  a  spoonful  remains; 
then  add  a  little  thick  sweet  cream— or  such  as  you  have — 
stir  well  from  the  bottom,  and  dish  into  the  tureen.  Leave 
the  cover  off  a  few  miuutes  before  sending  to  the  table ; 
these  tender  vegetables  are  more  delicate  in  flavor,  if  served 

not  too  warm. 

The  French  people  cook  cauliflower  as  follows:  Boil  it  till 
tender  in  clear  water,  enough  to  cook  it ;  then  drain.  In 
another  vessel  stew  two  or  three  tomatoes,  tiH  quite  soft ; 
strain  these  through  a  sieve  or  colander,  return  to  the  Are, 
and  thicken  with  a  very  little  flour  wet  with  milk  or  water ; 
add  a  small  bit  of  fresh  butter,  and  after  cooking  a  few 
minutes,  pour  the  sauce  over  the  vegetable.  This  is  a  very 
good  dish. 

AsPASAaus.4t= 

If  you  raise  your  own  asparagus^  eat  it  (or  snap  it  off 
just  below  the  ground)  every  other  morning.  Then  all  you 
have  to  do  is  to  wash  it^  put  it  into  a  poroelain  kettle^  and 
aboi^t  cover  with  boiling  wafer;  stew  twenty-five  to  thirty 
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minutetf9»  and  it  is  ready  to  diah;  the  stalks  will  be  tender 
throughout 

If  you  buy  in  the  city  market,  wash  well,  cut  off  the  hard 
woody  fiber,  or  part  of  it,  scrape  the  rest,  and  soak  it 
some  minutes  in  very  cold  water.  Then  lay  the  stalks  into 
a  porcelain  ketUe,  cover  with  boiling  water,  and  cook  forty 
minutes,  or  until  tender.  When  done,  have  ready  some 
slices  of  good  hot  toast,  made  of  stale  home-made  Graham 
loaf ;  dip  these  quickly  into  boiling  water,  and  spread  them 
on  a  p»latter ;  then  lift  out  the  asparagus,  and  lay  it  on. 
Now  stir  into  the  asparagus  liquor  two  or  three  table- 
spoonfuls  of  cream,  thickened  a  little  with  flour ;  let  this 
just  begin  to  boil,  pour  it  over  the  toast,  and  send  to  the 
table.  Ciold  biscuits,  split  oi>en  and  toasted,  may  be  used 
instead  of  loaf  bread. 

Many  like  yoimg  asparagus  simply  boiled,  and  served 
without  a  dressing. 

GbEEN  PEAS.4t= 

The  time  of  cooking  these  will  vary,  and  so  vnil  the 
sweetness,  according  to  age  and  variety;  twenty-five  to 
thirty  minutes  is  usually  long  enough  for  young  peas,  just 
from  the  garden ;  if  older,  it  may  take  from  forty  to  forty- 
five  minutes.  They  should  be  pulled  as  soon  as  (almost  be- 
fore) they  are  of  full  size;  and  if  not  cooked  the  same  day, 
much  of  their  sweetness  will  be  lost  When  newly  gathered, 
the  little  stems  are  green  and  fresh. 

Shell  the  peas,  and  either  cook  without  washing,  blowing 
out  the  shriveled  blossoms,  or  wash  as  quickly  as  possible, 
in  cold  water.  Then  put  them  into  a  porcelain  kettle,  add 
half  or  two-thirds  of  a  pint  of  boiling  water  to  a  quart  of 
shelled  peas,  and  stew  d(»dy  till  tender.  There  should  be 
a  few  spoonfuls  of  water  left,  when  done;  then  pour  all  out 
together,  and  serve  without  a  dressing.  Or  if  pref exred, 
stir  in  a  very  little  cream,  thickened  a  trifle  with  flour;  boil 
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up  just  a  moment,  and  take  from  the  fire.    Serve  in  sauce 
dishes,  and  pass  the  teaspoon& 

If  the  pods  are  fresh  and  young,  you  may  simmer  them 
(or  part  of  them)  in  a  little  water  fifteen  minutes,  then 
drain  it  off,  and  use  it  for  boiling  the  pea&  Or  you  may 
drop  a  few  of  the  tenderest  pods  in  with  them,  and  remove 
before  serving. 

Gaioied  Peas. 

The  best  canned  peas  are  the  marrowfats;  though  a  brand 
called  the  ^' Extra  Early,"  is  fine.  Drain  off  the  liquor,  and 
throw  it  away;  then  put  the  peas  into  a  porcelain  kettle, 
stir  in  a  little  thickening  of  cream  and  flour,  heat  barely  to 
1x>iling,  and  dish. 

Canned  string  beans  are  served  in  the  same  way. 
• 

Okb&s. 

Pick  young  and  tender  okras,  wash  them,  drop  into  boil- 
ing water,  and  cook  fifteen  minutes — ^in  a  porcelain  kettle, 
as  iron  discolors;  do  not  boil  in  too  much  water.  When 
done  drain  off  the  little  that  remains,  add  part  of  a  cup  of 
fresh  cream,  or  a  bit  of  butter,  stir  once  or  twice,  and  lift 
from  the  fire.  This  is  a  plain  but  good  dish,  easily  prepared 

SrBiNa  Beans.^!: 

If  you  buy  in  the  markets,  beware  of  stale  beans;  exam- 
ine the  little  st^ns,  and  see  that  they  are  green  and  fresh ; 
not  dry  and  half  shriveled.  String  becms,  to  be  good,  must 
be  cooked  till  thoroughly  tender;  most  varieties  require  an 
hour  and  a  half  to  two  hours,  particularly  if  they  have  been 
gathered  two  or  three  days,  or  longer. 

String  them  carefully,  rejecting  any  imperfect  ones,  or 
blemished  portions ;  then  snap  into  inch  lengths,  and  wash 
well  in  cold  water.  Put  them  in  a  porcelain  kettle,  cover 
with  boiling  water,  and  cook  steadily;  test  now  and  then, 
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after  aa  hour's  time,  to  see  if  tiiey  are  done ;  too  much 
cookiiig  is  as  bad  as  too  little.  By  all  means  do  not  let  the 
pot  go  dry;  if  you  do,  the  beans  will  be  wor&lese.  If  water 
is  needed,  have  it  boiling  hot ;  and  add  so  sparingly  that 
When  done,  there  shall  be  ooarcdy  more  than  a  qxxmfiil  left 
in  &e  bottom.  If  by  chance  too  mvtch  has  been  put  in,  lift 
the  lid  a  few  minutes  before  finishing,  stir  oooasionally,  and 
let  it  evaporate.  When  the  water  is  nearly  all  out,  add,  say 
a  third  of  a  cup  of  cream  thickened  with  a  little  flour ;  let 
this  barely  come  to  the  boil,  and  ihen  dish  into  the  tureen. 
If  you  have  no  cream,  a  bit  of  fresh  butter  will  answer ; 
but  do  not  drown  the  beans  in  grease.  After  dishing  let 
them  stand  with  the  cover  off,  for  at  least  ten  minutes^  be- 
fore you  send  to  the  table;  they  are  best  not  too  warm.  If 
there  are  some  left  over,  never  warm  them,  but  seiTe  cold. 

Wax  Beans.^ 

This  bean  has  a  cream-colored  pod;  it  is  very  tender  and 
good,  if  cooked  sufficiently.  It  has  but  little  string,  and 
that  little  can  not  be  removed  except  with  a  knife;  you  can 
either  go  to  this  trouble  to  get  rid  of  it,  or  leave  it  on. 
Break  off  the  ends,  and  snap  into  bits  an  inch  long;  then 
wash,  drop  into  boiling  water,  and  cook  till  done;  these 
beans  bought  in  the  market^  often  require  two  hours  or  two 
and  a  half,  to  boil  tender;  early  in  the  season,  if  newly 
•gathered,  they  wiU  cook  in  less  time.  Finish  with  crsatti  or 
butter,  the  same  as  the  last»  and  serve  warm,  not  hot 

Shelled  BaANii.41^ 

Hie  time  required  to  cook  fresh  shelled  beans,  will  de- 
pend upon  their  age  and  variety;  you  may  allow  from  forty 
to  sixty  minutes;  and  if  they  stand  a  few  moments  at  the 
last,  it  will  not  injure  them*  Having  finished  the  shelling, 
cover  with  boiling  water,  and  cook  moderately;  if  fiiey 
threaten  to  go  dry,  add  a  little  more,  boiUng  hoi    When 
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done  the  beans  shoiild  be  soft  and  juicy,  but  not  broken. 
If  any  dressing  is  wanted,  add  a  spoonful  or  two  of  cream, 
one  minute  before  lifting  from  tibe  fire. 

LncA.  AND  Butter  Bsanb.4^ 

Freak  lima,  or  butter  beans,  are  not  good  till  they  are 
fuU-^frown,  and  white  in  oolor.  Shell  tiiem^  cover  with 
boiling  water,  and  cook  till  tender,  but  not  till  they  are 
broken  to  pieces;  they  will  require  from  forty  to  sixty  min- 
utes. If  they  need  nunre  water,  add  it  boiling;  there  should 
be  only  two  or  three  spoonfuls  in  the  kettle,  when  done;  if 
too  much,  lift  the  lid  at  the  last^  stir  a  little,  and  let  it 
about  all  evaporate.  Then  thicken,  say  a  third  of  a  cup  of 
thin  cream  with  a  trifle  of  floar»  stir  it  in,  and  boil  up  a 
moment  before  dishing  into  the  tureen.  There  is  no  better 
way  to  cook  Lima  beans  than  thi& 

SlICG0TASH.4t= 

Succotash  is  best  made  of  one  part  liima  beans^  and  two 
parts  com.  Boil  the  beans  over  a  moderate  fire,  as  in  the 
last  recipe;  cook  nearly  an  hour  or  until  tender,  but  not 
till  they  are  broken.  There  must  be  only  a  moderate  sup- 
ply of  water  in  the  pot  when  done.  While  these  are  cook- 
ing, cut  from  the  cob  double  the  quantity  of  fresh  evergreen 
com;  have  a  sharp  knife,  shave  off  the  very  tip  ends  of  the 
grains,  and  throw  them  away — or,  to  your  chickens.  And 
in  cutting  off  the  grains,  do  not  shave  quite  down  to  iiie 
cob;  leave  a  little,  to  scrape  out  at  the  last  By  these  pre- 
cautions, you  will  get  rid  of  most  of  the  hulls;,  and  the 
rougher  part  of  them.  When  the  beans  are  done  enough 
put  in  the  com,  and  simmer  slowly  half  an  hour,  stirring 
irequently.  If  any  dressing  is  required,  add  a  little  cream 
or  fresh  butter,  just  as  you  take  the  pot  from  the  fire. 

Butter  beans,  or  common  shell  beans,  may  be  used  for 
succotash,  instead  of  limas. 
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Boiled  Dbded  Bbakb.^^ 

Look  fhem  over  isaxefvDj,  throwing  out  aU  diacdiored 
ones;  then  wash  in  several  waters,  rubbing  well  with  the 
hands.  Never  soak;  it  toughens  the  hulls,  and  makes  them 
dip  off  whole;  it  also  injures  the  flavor  of  the  bean&  If 
they  are  a  year  old,  and  therefore  a  little  strong  in  taste, 
cover  with  boiling  water,  and  parboil  ten  minutes;  then 
drain  it  all  off,  and  add  more,  boiling  hot  But  if  reason- 
ably fresh,  simply  wash  them,  drop  into  boiling  water 
(never  into  cold),  and  boil  rather  briskly  the  first  half  hour; 
this  makes  the  hulls  more  tender.  Then  stew  very  moder- 
ately, adding  more  boiling  water  if  necessary;  cook  till 
done,  but  not  till  they  have  fallen  to  pieces.  It  will  take, 
usually,  from  two  to  three  hours;  though  a  good  deal  de- 
pends upon  the  age  and  variety;  the  white  marrowfats  will 
cook  in  less  time,  unless  they  axe  very  old.  The  beans 
should  be  moderately  juicy,  when  finished;  if  a  dressing 
is  wanted,  a  trifle  of  cream  is  the  best;  add  it  one  minute 
before  dishing.  Some  like  a  soup-bone,  or  a  bit  of  beef  or 
mutton  rib,  boiled  with  this  vegetable;  the  meat  should  be 
brought  to  a  boil  and  skimmed,  before  putting  in  the  beans. 

The  speckled  cranberry,  or  other  beans  that  are  of  a 
dark  color,  are  milder  in  flavor  if  parboiled,  as  follows : 
after  washing  thoroughly,  cover  them  with  boiling  water, 
and  cook  rapidly  fifteen  minutes;  then  drain,  cover  again 
vrith  water,  boiling  hot,  and  cook  as  before.  Some  add  a 
little  milk  or  cream,  just  at  the  last;  and  some  use  a  lump 
of  fresh  butter. 

Stewed  BsAira. 

Another  way  of  cooking  beans  that  is  very  good,  is  to 
cover  them  with  cold  water,  and  set  the  pot  back  where  it 
will  simmer,  but  not  boil;  it  must  not  buMe  once;  keep  the 
lid  on,  and  cook  till  done.    For  dried  beans  it  will  require 
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about  three  hours  to  make  them  tender.    Finish  with  a  lii- 
tle  milk  or  cream,  if  you  want  a  dressing. 

Baked  BBAN8.4t= 

Stew  the  little  soup  bean,  white  kidney,  or  white  marrow- 
fat, as  in  the  last  recipe  but  one.  Cook  rapidly  two  hours,  or 
until  the  beans  are  not  only  soft,  but  beginning  to  fall  to 
pieces;  have  plenty  of  juice  in  them.  H  you  want  them 
extra  good,  stir  in  half  a  cup  of  milk  or  cream,  then  pour 
into  a  deep  dish,  smooth  the  top  with  a  knife,  and  bake  in 
a  slow  oven  two  to  three  hours,  or  until  the  beans  are  a 
sich  red  color  throughout 

If  a  nearer  approach  to  **pork  and  beans''  is  desirable, 
omit  the  milk,  or  cream,  and  put  in  a  bit  of  fresh  beef  rib, 
rather  lean,  and  previously  stewed  in  a  little  water  till  ten- 
der; place  the  meat  in  the  dish,  pour  the  stewed  beans 
around  and  over  it,  and  bake  as  before.  A  little  fresh  beef 
gravy,  stirred  in  before  baking,  is  not  a  bad  substitute  for 
the  meat. 

PABSNn«.4t= 

Wash  and  scrape  the  parsnips,  and  if  large,  split  in  halves 
or  quarters;  cover  them  with  boiling  water,  and  stew  mod- 
erately three-quarters  of  an  hour,  or  till  thoroughly  tender; 
if  they  are  old,  it  may  take  an  hour,  or  longer.  There 
should  be  nearly  a  cup  of  liquor  in  the  pot,  at  the  end.  Put 
them  into  a  bake-pan,  pour  all  the  liquor  over,  and  place  in 
the  oven  to  brown.  Bake  twenty  to  thirty  minutes,  basting 
frequently;  the  liquor  should  all  be  evaporated  when  done. 
No  seasoning  is  required. 

Another  way,  much  liked,  is  this  :  After  cutting  in  halves 
or  quarters,  remove  the  hard  or  stringy  portion  in  the 
center  of  the  parsnip;  then  boil  till  quite  tender,  having 
the  water  all  evaporated  at  the  last  Mash  till  perfectly 
smooth,  stir  in  a  little  cream  or  fresh  butter,  and  heat  a 
moment;  then  dish.    They  are  excelleni 
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TimNIPS.4f: 

These  vary  so  much  in  size,  age  and  yariety,  that  it  is 
hard  to  give  a  role  as  to  time  of  cooking.  The  common 
white  kind  cooks  in  less  than  half  the  time  that  is  required 
for  Swedish,  or  rata-baga  turnips;  the  latter  need  all  of 
two  hours'  boiling  or  steaming.  White  turnips,  if  very 
young,  will  sometimes  cook  in  thirty  minutes;  but  if  old,  an 
hour  or  longer  is  generally  necessary.  A  safe  way,  however, 
is  to  start  them  in  good  season,  and  test  with  a  fork  toward 
the  last;  they  are  better  cooled  to  lukewarm,  before  serving. 

Wash  and  peel  them,  rejecting  all  that  are  pithy,  or 
coarse  and  stringy;  a  single  bitter  one  will  sometimes  tipoH 
the  whole  mesa.  Cut  them  into  sLLces  of  half  an  inch; 
then  place  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot  an  old  saucer,  inverted, 
or  a  small  pie-pan,  put  in  the  turnips,  and  cover  with  boil- 
ing water;  have  about  enough  to  cook  them,  leaving  very 
little  to  drain  off.  Boil  rapidly,  and  watch  that  the  pot 
does  not  go  dry;  if  this  happens,  you  will  lose  the  sweetness 
of  the  turnips;  and  if  cooked  too  long,  they  wiQ  turn  red 
and  taste  strong. 

You  may  cook  in  a  dosed  steamer,  if  you  like;  in  which 
case,  steam  rapidly  tiU  tender.  As  soon  as  a  fork  will  pierce 
the  fiOices  easily,  set  up  the  steamer,  turn  them  into  a  por- 
celain kettle  or  other  flat-bottomed  vessel,  and  drain  in  all  the 
liquor.  Place  over  the  fire,  and  when  the  water  is  about  all 
evaporated  mash  with  a  potato-masher,  stir  in  a  few  efpoon- 
fula  of  cream,  and  dish  for  the  table. 

The  Swedish  turnip  must  not  be  cooked  too  dry;  it  is 
better  left  pretiy^  moist,  before  you  stir  in  the  cream. 

Boiled  Carrots. 

There  is  a  little  carrot  called  the  "Early  Horn,"  that 
matures  in  July,  and  boils  tender  in  an  hour.  Winter  car- 
rots grow  larger,  and  take  longer  to  cook;  they  are  used 
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chiefly  for  fionps.    If  boiled  bj  themflelvea^  vnmt  and  scrape 

tham»  and  learre  in  cold  iroter  awhile  bef(»re  cooking;  if 

large,  eat  them  lengtihwiae,  in  sliceft  not  too  thin,  and  boil 

tiie  same  as  tiimipfi^  ool j  longer;  tbej  usually  require  an 

hour  and  a  half »  oar  two  hoars.    When  done,  the  water 

should  be  about  all  evaporated.— Tou  laay  add  in  starting, 

a  pint  of  vegetable  soap»  or  the  boHings  of  beef  or  mutton, 

if  you  have  feaors  that  they  will  taste  '^flat"    Some  season 

with  cream  or  butter,  putting  it  in  at  the  last;  and  some 

mash  fine  before  adding  the  seasonings  then  heat  a  moment, 

and  dish. 

Stewed  Cabbotb. 

Take  four  or  five  large-sized  carrots,  wash  and  scrape 
them,  and  cut  lengthwise  into  thin  strips ;  take  three  or 
four  of  these  at  a  time,  and  cut  into  short  lengths,  in  a 
slanting  direction.  Put  them  in  a  pot^  just  cover  vrith 
water,  and  boil  one  or  two  hours,  or  until  perfectly  tender. 
When  about  done,  prepare  a  sauce  by  taking  a  lump  of 
butter  half  the  size  of  an  egg,  one  even  tablespoonful  of 
flour,  and  one  teaspoonful  of  chopped  parsley;  put  these  in 
a  pan,  and  simmer  a  few  minutes  over  the  flre,  until  well 
incorporated;  do  not  brown.  Then  drain  from  the  carrots 
the  water  left  from  bailing,  and  turn  it  into  the  sauce;  pour 
all  over  the  carrots  in  the  pot,  shake,  so  as  to  mix  well  with 
the  gravy,  and  dish  for  the  table. 

Boiled  Beets.  4^ 

Twist  off  the  tops,  not  too  dose  to  the  beet;  if  young, 
you  may  leave  two  inches  of  the  stems,  and  when  done 
serve  these  vnth  the  sliced  beets.  Wash  well,  but  do  not 
break  the  little  rootlets,  else  the  sweet  juices  will  escax>e.  Put 
the  beets  into  a  pot,  barely  cover  them  with  boiling  water,  and 
cook  from  one  to  two  hours  or  longer,  according  to  size  and 
age.  You  may  have  to  add  boiling  water,  once  or  twice;  but 
let  it  be  nearly  all  evaporated  when  done;  if  the  pot  is  entirely 
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dry  at  the  last,  the  beets  will  be  all  the  better.  Test  as 
little  as  possible  with  the  fork,  as  much  priddng  **  bleeds  " 
them;  be  sure  they  cook  till  tender.  Then  remove  from  the 
fire,  and  when  cod  enough  to  handle  drop  the  beets  into  a 
pan  of  cold  water,  slip  off  the  skins,  and  lay  in  a  dish  to 
cooL  Fifteen  minutes  before  serving,  slice  thin,  squeease 
out  the  juice  of  one  or  two  lemons,  according  to  the  qnan* 
tity  of  the  beets  you  have,  add  as  much  cold  water  as  there 
is  juice,  and  pour  this  dressing  over  them;  they  must  be 
entirely  cold  before  you  add  the  lemon.  Serve  in  sauce- 
dishes,  with  plenty  of  the  juice. 

Spinaoh.4|: 

You  will  need  a  good  peck  of  spinach,  for  a  f amfly  of  five 
or  six  persons.  Look  it  all  over  very  carefully,  cutting  off 
or  throwing  out  any  imperfect  portions;  then  wash  thor- 
oughly two  or  three  times,  in  plenty  of  cold  water.  Start 
to  cooking  in  boiling  water,  and  if  young  and  tender  allow 
twenty  minutes ;  in  winter  it  will  require  about  twice  as 
long.  When  done,  lift  it  out  with  a  couple  of  forks  placed 
side  by  side,  and  held  in  one  hand,  laying  it  on  a  plate;  this 
will  leave  any  sand  or  sediment  in  the  liquor.  Cover  the 
plate  with  another,  and  drain  well;  then  chop  the  spinach 
fine,  put  it  into  a  tureen,  and  send  to  the  table.  After 
serving,  pass  the  lemons,  cut  in  quarters.  Spinach  is  best 
served  nearly  cold;  it  is  well  therefore  to  commence  boiling 
an  hour  before  dinner. 

Salsqt,  OB  Vegetable  Oibteb. 

This  vegetable  is  rather  insipid  without  more  or  less 
seasoning.  One  of  the  most  approved  methods  of  cooking 
it,  is  stewing.  Wash  and  scrape  well,  dropping  each  plant 
into  cold  water  as  soon  as  cleaned,  to  prevent  its  being  dis- 
colored. When  all  are  prepared  put  them  into  a  porcelain 
kettle,  just  cover  with  boiling  water,  lay  on  the  lid,  and  cook 
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till  tender.  Then  drain  off  most  of  the  liquor  that  remain^ 
and  add  a  cup  of  good  milk;  boil  or  simmer  ten  minutes, 
and  either  put  in  a  bit  of  butter  with  flour  rubbed  into  it^ 
or  make  a  little  thickening  of  cream  and  flour,  and  stir  it  in. 
Boil  up  once,  and  pour  it  over  slices  of  dry  toast  Or  joa 
may  add  more  milk,  heat  a  moment,  and  serve  with  oyster- 
crackers. 

If  preferred,  you  may  stew  the  plants  in  a  little  water  till 
tender,  drain  off  what  remains,  then  mash  well,  and  moisten 
with  TTf^ilk  or  cream;  some  add  a  beaten  egg,  or  a  bit  of 
butter;  make  into  thin  cakes>  dip  these  in  cracker-dust  or 
fine  bread-crumbs^  and  brown  each  side  on  a  hot  griddle, 
well  oiled. 

Ego-Plaixt. 

This  is  another  vegetable  that  calls  for  a  good  deal  of 
**  management "  to  make  it  palatable;  it  must  be  young  and 
tender,  or  it  will  be  bitter.  Peel,  cut  in  slices,  and  let  these 
lie  in  cold  water  half  an  hour;  then  put  them  into  a  por- 
celain kettle,  just  cover  with  boiling  water,  and  stew  till  ten- 
der. Drain  off  the  little  that  is  left,  mash  fine,  and  stir  in  a 
small  bit  of  fresh  butter,  or  half  a  spoonful  of  meat  gravy; 
pour  the  vegetable  into  a  dish,  eprinkle  well  with  cracker- 
dust,  and  set  it  in  the  oven  twenty  to  thirty  minute&  Or 
you  may  take  the  slices  out  of  the  cold  water,  wipe  them 
dry,  dip  into  beaten  egg,  then  in  cracker-dust^  and  brown 
on  a  well-oiled  griddle. 

Another  way  is  to  boil  the  plant  whole,  ten  minutes;  then 
slit  it  down  the  side,  and  remove  the  seeda  Fill  with  a 
dressing  of  bread-crumbs,  as  for  staffed  turkey,  tie  it  to- 
gether with  a  string,  and  then  either  bake,  or  stew;  test 
with  a  broom-straw  to  see  if  it  is  tender.  Add  some  dean 
dripping  or  cold  gravy,  if  you  have  it^  to  the  WBter  used  in 
basting  or  stewing;  thicken  the  gravy  at  the  last  with  a 
liiQe  cream  and  flour,  and  pour  it  over  the  plant 
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SUMMSB   SqUASHEEL^^ 

Stixnmer  squashes  are  of  numerous  varieties,  and  the  time 
of  cooking  varies  accordingly.  One  of  the  best  but  not  the 
most  common,  is  known  bb  the  ''Summer  Crook-Neck";  it 
is  a  long  slim  squash,  mostlj  "  neck,"  and  often  very  crooked; 
it  is  oiange-colored,  and  rough  or  warty  on  the  surface. 
Fresh  from  the  garden,  these  little  squashes  stew  tender  in 
half  an  hour,  or  less  time.  When  very  young  they  need  no 
peeling,  or  removing  of  seeds.  Wash,  cut  in  thick  slices^ 
and  start  in  not  too  much  boiling  water;  cover,  cook  rapidly, 
and  have  them  almost  dry  when  done.  Finish  with  cream 
or  butter. 

The  little  scalloped  squash,  so  common  in  the  markets, 
should  be  well  peeled;  and  if  not  very  young,  the  seeds 
must  be  taken  out  Then  slice  it^  and  lay  in  a  closed 
steamer — ^not  one  with  holes  in  the  bottom;  or  you  may  put 
it  in  a  porcelain  kettle,  with  just  enough  boiling  water  to 
cook  it;  if  young  and  tender,  forty  minutes  is  about  the 
tune  required.  The  squash  should  be  pretty  dry  at  the 
kst;  if  too  much  water  remaizis  lift  the  lid,  and  let  it  nearly 
all  evaporate.  When  done  remove  from  the  fire,  maah  fine, 
and  add  a  little  cream,  or  a  lump  of  fresh  butter.  Set  the 
kettle  back  on  the  stove,  heat  a  moment,  stirring  once  or 
twice,  and  then  lift  to  the  inireen;  do  not  send  to  the  table 
too  hot  Properly  managed,  this  dish  is  excellent;  indiffer- 
ently done,  it  is  almost  worthlesa 

Wdtteb  Squashes. 

Winter  squashes  ripen  in  the  fall,  but  may  be  kept  in  a 
eooL  dry  place,  neaxly  or  quite  till  spring.  They  are  of 
various  colors,  shapes,  sizes,  and  qualities;  some  have  hard 
sheOs,  and  some  soft  One  of  the  finest  varieties  raised,  is 
the  Buttman;  it  is  something  like  the  Hubbard,  only  much 
milder  and  finer  in  flavor;  it  keeps  well  all  winter.    The 
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common  green  and  ^ite  fitHped-neck  Bqnash,  "wbich  ripens 
early  in  the  faH,  is  fine  for  slewing^  and  alao  for  pies;  and 
if  tixorooghly  ripe,  it  bakes  weH 

Stewed  Wimteb  Squashbs.4|: 

H  the  squash  has  a  very  hard  shell  (as  the  Buttman  or 
Hubbard),  do  not  fry  to  dioe  or  peel,  but  break  it  in  pieces 
with  a  hatchet,  amd  remove  the  seeds.  Then  wash,  and 
either  lay  in  a  closed  steamer,  or  stew  in  a  kettle  with 
enough  boiling  water  to  cook  soft;  it  will  require  all  of  an 
hour ;  if  the  water  gets  too  low,  add  a  little,  always  boiling 
hot  When  d<me  scrape  from  the  shelly  and  mash  till 
ttmoofiL 

The  varieties  that  have  soft  shells,  you  may  slice  and  pecS, 
removing  the  seeds;  then  cut  in  small  bits,  wash  quickly, 
and  put  into  a  stew-pan;  add  a  little  boiling  water,  and 
stew  till  thoroughly  tender.  Or  you  may  cook  in  a  closed 
steamer  till  the  pieces  are  soft,  and  then  turn  them  into  a 
porcelain  ketUe.  Evaporate  all  or  nearly  all  the  water,  by 
lifting  the  lid  a  few  moments;  then  remove  from  the  fire, 
and  mash  fine;  if  liked,  stir  in  a  little  cream  or  new  milk; 
before  dishing. 

If  any  is  left  over,  you  can  make  it  into  pies  the  next 
day. 

Baked  Wnmsa  SQirASHEB.4# 

Warii,  cut  into  pieces  of  convenient  size,  and  take  out 
the  seeds;  then  place  in  a  drippix^-pain,  shell  downward, 
add  half  a  cap  ef  boBing  water,  and  bake  in  a  hot  oven  till 
done.    ServB  in  the  ahettsL 

Pumpkin  Sauce,  if^: 

Select  good  rq[«  pumpkins;  the  '* Yankee  pumpkin," 

which  is  of  a  bright  orange  color,  is  the  best    Peel,  slice, 

remove  the  seeds^  and  cut  into  inch  bits;  then  wash,  and 

either  steam  or  stew.    If  intended  for  pies,  cook  only  tSl 
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tender,  and  not  too  dry.  If  wanted  for  sauce,  stew  till 
pretty  well  done,  but  not  till  it  changes  color;  dry  out  the 
water  at  the  last  Then  add  a  good  cup  of  cream  or  rich 
TTiilV,  stir  well,  and  disk    Not  a  bad  sauce,  in  winter. 

Rhubarb,  "tf: 

Trim  ofF  the  leaves  or  their  fragments,  and  see  that  there 
are  no  worms  imbedded  in  the  stalks;  skin  the  latter,  and 
cut  into  short  bita  Then  wash  in  cold  water,  put  into  a 
porcelain  or  granitized  iron  kettle,  and  for  every  two  quarts 
of  cut  rhubarb  allow  one  pint  of  cold  water,  and  two-thirds 
of  a  cup  of  sugar.  Stew  moderately  twenty  minutes,  and 
take  from  the  fire;  let  the  sauce  stand  in  the  ketOe  till 
quite  cold. 

Never  stew  rhubarb  in  tin,  as  it  coiTodes  the  metal;  and 
never  pour  it  into  a  glazed  earthen  vessel 

Celebt. 

Wash  and  trim  the  stalks,  and  let  them  lie  in  cold  water 
some  time,  before  sending  to  the  table.  Arrange  in  a  celeiy- 
glass,  and  serve  with  meats»  fish,  or  any  hearty  dish  of  meat 
or  vegetable  preparation.  Celery  has  a  flavor  very  much 
like  that  of  nut& 

TouNG  Onions. 

Onions  if  eaten,  are  best  parboiled,  and  then  finicihed  in 
milk  and  water.  Young  onions  will  boil  tender  in  thirty 
minutes^  or  less  time.  Cut  off  the  rootlets  and  part  of  the 
tox>s,  wash  well,  and  lay  in  cold  water  half  an  hour;  then 
put  them  into  a  small  tin  or  porcelain  stew-pan,  cover  with 
boiling  water,  and  cook  ten  minutes;  drain  this  about  all 
off,  add  a  cup  of  milk,  and  boil  fifteen  minutes  or  until 
tender.  If  a  dressing  is  wanted,  drain  nearly  or  quite  dry, 
add  a  little  cream  thickened  with  flour,  heat  almost  to  boil- 
ing, and  take  from  the  fire. 
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Old  Onions.^ 

These  require  fully  twice  ab  long  to  cook,  as  young  oxiioxis; 
it  will  take  an  hour  or  longer,  if  they  are  of  good  size. 

Gut  ofE  both  ends  close;  then  peel,  drop  into  cold  water, 
and  soak  half  an  hour.  Put  them  in  a  porcelain  kettle 
(never  into  iron,  as  it  blackens  them),  and  cover  with  boil- 
ing water;  cook  fifteen  minutes,  and  drain.  Then  add  half 
milk  and  half  boiling  water,  and  simmer  till  the  onions  are 
tender,  but  not  too  soft;  drain  again,  add  part  of  a  cup  of 
cream  thickened  with  white  flour,  stir  all  together,  and 
bring  ahnost  to  a  boiL.  If  you  have  no  cream  use  milk, 
and  a  bit  of  fresh  butter  roUed  in  flour. 

IJEITUGE.4I- 

Select  good  fine  heads  of  lettuce,  young  and  tender. 
Wash  well,  and  lay  in  cold  water  twenty  minutes,  before 
sending  it  to  the  table.  Serve  on  smaU  plates,  with  lemons 
cut  in  halves  or  quartern  Some  sprinkle  it  with  sugar,  but 
the  lettuce  is  more  wholesome  with  simply  the  lemon  juice. 

It  is  hard  to  say  whether  this  much-abused  vegetable  has 
suffered  more  from  the  market-men,  or  in  tiie  hands  of  the 
cook.  For  every  fresh  cucumber  in  the  stalls,  there  are 
usually  fifty  stale  ones;  these,  eaten  with  salt,  pepper  and 
vinegar,  or  perhaps  fried,  are  enough  to  give  one  cholera 
morbus.  But  gathered  fresh  from  the  garden,  ctnd  served 
with  nothing  more  hurtful  than  diluted  lemon  juice,  they 
are  as  harmless  as  a  beei 

Select  only  those  that  are  green  and  v)hiie  (not  green  and 
yeDow),  and  ftrm  to  the  touch;  the  others  are  stale.  Or  if 
you  live  on  a  farm,  gather  the  cucumbers  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  lay  them  in  a  cool  place  till  wanted.  Then  peel 
them,  removing  all  the  ''green^''  and  drop  into  ioe-w«ter 
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half  an  hour;  this  makes  them  cdep,  as  well  as  cold.  Put 
into  the  ice-^water  a  lemon  or  two,  also;  when  all  are  thor- 
oughly ofhined,  dice  the  cacombem  ablSdn  W|xisBible,into 
a  cold  dish,  ^qahe^  the  lemd&s^rver  ihem,  And  udd  nearly 
cor  quite  as  much  ice-water  ss  there  is  lemon  juice.  Stir 
all  together,  and  send  dire<^y  to  the  tiible. 

JiEblcihb. 

Watermelons,  muskmelond  and  Casataloupes,  ai^  aiB  in 
bad  repute;  not  because  they  are  harmftil  in  themselves, 
but  owing  to  the  fact  thfit  they  are  carted  and  iftiipped  from 
place  to  place,  and  then  eaten  stale.  And  if  you  want  to 
"die  certain** — not  composedly,  like  old  Mr.  Jones,  who 
lived  to  "  eighty-eight  and  upward,*'  but  at  thirty-five  or 
younger,  and  in  the  writhing  torments  of  cholera  morbus — 
eat  stale  mdons  / 

Ordinarily,  melons  tdiotdd  not  be  ptdled  mof^  tbem  a  day 
before  they  are  to  l^e  served;  and  lite  isatne  day  wouM  be 
better,  parfciculflrly  it  the  weat&er  is  wann.  If  you  have 
your  own  patdi,  take  the  melon  frc»n  the  vines  ^  the  (xxA 
of  the  morning,  and  put  it  in  the  coldest  place  possible;  on 
ice,  in  ice-water,  or  on  the  bottom  of  a  cold  cellar.  If 
eaten  at  meal^tfane,  serve  it  "b&fbrb  Hie  t«st  <af  <lhe  inpast,  not 
after;  or  9t  may  be  ^iiten  an  liour  l>#tore  ^tianer,  mt  on 
empty  stomach* 

SOUPS. 

In  making  scni]iB  observe  the  IdflotriBg  tides : 
L  Stall;  the  meat  in  cdid  water;  let  it  heat  dowly,  and 
remove  the  scum  as  it  rises.  It  should  boil  long'enoogh  to 
extract  all  its  juices;  and  where  theire  aiie  bones  <lr  fcnnts, 
they  should  be  broken  or  cmshed  before  boQilig.  In  soup 
that  is  not  strained,  the  meat  mwt  not  be  boiled  to  rags; 
if  there  is  danger  of  this,  lift  it  out  before  the  soup  is  done. 
S.  SKde  at  ehop  ttie  vegatablefi,  put  them  on  ia  tune  to 
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oook  tbovoQghly,  and  Icaep  tha  pdi.  doaaky  oo^^erod  Stew 
Tery  dowly,  and  on  no  aoconnt  M  thd  aoap.  aooxbhi;  oon- 
tinue  tiie  oo<ddng  until  the  flaia»»  are  all  wefl  bktQcled  to- 
gether; and  if  any  flSing  up  haa  to  be  done»  add  the  water 
boiling  kot^  and  at  leaet  an  howB^  befose  the  siwyp  iafiniabed 
When  cabbage,  tamijpB,  ov  paveoupft  are  uaed,  a  good  jdan 
is  to  soak  tbem  in  q(M  wilier^  half  an  hooB  beforehand. 

8.  If  tiiere  are  firagments  of  meas^  bone,  ox  TegetaUes  in 
the  soup,  strain  it  throngh  a  eolamder  wben  done  (unless 
prefcrred  aait  is)»  and  heat  again  to  iMuliag  befoiA  dishing 
into  ilie  toeeen.  Keep  the  latter  oovemd  till  the  time  of 
serang,  and  have  the  soup^^plates  warm. 

4  If  a  portion  is  left  over  tiU  the  next  day,  heat  ik  fllowly 
to  boOing^  bat  no  move;  it  will  b»  better  than  at  fisat 

In  cold  weather,  a  Yeaey  good  wiay  when  meat  is  used,  is 
to  boil  it  the  day  b^ore^  cooking  skwly,  and  tiU  the  meat 
is  ready  to  feJl  to.  pieces.  Then  strain  tbarongk  a  colander 
to  get  rid  oi  the  bits  of  meat  and  bonesi,  and  set  the  liquor 
away  in  a  cold  plaee;  next  morning  lemow  the  fat,  and  add 
the  remaindar  to  the  contents  of  the  aoupJietttek 

Potato  Sour.4}: 

4  quarts  cold  water. 

2      «     boiling  wafaor. 

6  pints  quartered  or  cut  potatp-^Qot  diced* 

2  onions^-if  liked. 

3  stalks  celery,  diopped  $ne< 

Ten  cent  soup-bone— fresh  joint  of  beel 
Time — ^f  our  hours. 

Grk^  the  knndUe  01  joiat,  drop  it  into  the  pot,  and  corer 
with  the  cold  watsr;  then  pot  on  a  dean,  dosely-Stting  lid, 
and  heat  slowfy.  As  soen  as.  the  sewn  xisea^  zemcyre  it  care- 
fully; and  when  the  water  begma  to<  bubble^  set  the  pot 
where  lit  wiU  simmeGr  gentlj,  as  hard  boiling  destroys  tb^ 
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flftTors  of  the  meal  Ptepore  the  potatoes  by  parixig,  waah- 
ing  and  quartering  them;  or  if  large,  cut  into  smaller 
pieces^  say  an  inch  thick.  If  the  onions  are  used,  aiioe 
them  thin,  and  chop  fine.  At  the  end  of  two  hours  add 
the  potatoes^  onions  and  celery,  and  the  two  quarts  of  boil- 
ing water,  and  cook  slowly  an  hour  and  a  half,  keeping  the 
pot  doaely  coYered;  then  take  out  the  larger  bits  of  bones 
with  any  meat  adhering,  and  put  the  remaining  contents  of 
the  kettle  through  a  colander.  Eetum  the  soup  to  the  fire, 
and  cook  half  an  hour  longer;  stir  frequently,  if  there  is 
the  least  danger  of  scorching.  When  done  etir  well  from 
the  bottom,  dip  the  soup  into  a  hot  tureen,  cover,  and  send 
to  the  table. 

A  pint  of  canned  peas  or  canned  com,  added  before 
straining,  is  an  improvement  to  this  soup. 

Another. — Prepare  a  quart  of  potatoes,  cutting  them  in 
small  bits — not  slices;  drop  these  into  two  quarts  of  boil* 
ing  water,  and  cook  pretty  fast,  keeping  the  pot  covered* 
Boil  nearly  or  quite  an  hour,  stirring  occasionally  to  break 
up  the  lumps;  then  add  a  pint  of  milk  or  cup  of  cream, 
thickened  with  a  heaping  tablespoonf  ul  of  flour,  and  boil  a 
few  minutes  longer.  Serve  with  dry  toast,  or  crackers;  this 
is  rather  a  good  dish,  quickly  prepared. 

Tomato  Soup. — (Oood,)^ 

Put  two  pounds  of  beef  or  mutton  (or  a  ten  cent  soup- 
bone)  into  three  quarts  of  cold  water,  bring  it  to  a  boil,  and 
skim  welL  Add  a  sliced  onion  if  liked,  and  a  pint  of  cut 
potatoes,  and  stew  slowly  two  hours  and  a  half;  then  put 
the  meat  and  liquor  into  a  porcelain  kettle,  and  skim  off 
any  grease  that  rises;  add  a  quart  of  canned  or  chopped 
tomatoes,  a  spoonful  of  chopped  parsley,  if  you  have  it,  and 
cook  again,  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Then  lift  out  the 
meat,  strain  the  soup  through  a  colander,  return  it  to  the 
fire  till  steaming  hot,  and  dish  for  the  table.    Serve 
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dxy  toast,  or  hard  Oraham  rolls.    Toa  oan  leare  out  the 
potatoes,  if  you  like  the  soup  very  thin. 

Potato  asd.  Tomato  Sour 

6  quarts  cold  water. 

6  pints  cut  potato. 

1  can  tomatoes. 

2  stalks  celery,  cut  fine. 
1  onion  thinly  sliced. 

Ten  cent  soup-bono,  cracked. 
Time — ^three  hours  and  a  half. 

Set  the  kettle  on  the  fire  with  the  meat  and  water  in  it, 
heat  slowly  to  a  boil,  and  skim;  simmer  gently  one  hour, 
then  add  the  celery  and  onion,  and  the  potatoes  peeled  and 
quartered,  and  cook  an  hour  and  a  half,  stirring  occasion- 
ally; put  in  the  tomatoes,  stew  an  hour  longer,  and  strain 
the  soup  through  a  colander;  skim  off  any  grease  that  rises; 
return  to  the  kettle,  heat  again  till  hot,  and  dish  into  the 
tureen.    Serve  with  bits  of  dry  toast,  or  hard  Graham  rolls. 

If  the  flavor  is  liked,  add  a  cup  of  grated  green  com, 
half  an  hour  before  the  soup  is  done. 

Babijsy  Bbote. 

1  gallon  cold  water. 

^  cup  barley. 

1  turnip,  peeled  and  cut  into  dice. 

1  onion,  finely  minced — this  can  be  omitted. 

1  spoonful  chopped  parsley,  if  liked* 

2  lbs.  lean  mutton — ^the  neck. 
Time — three  hours  and  a  half. 

Use  a  soup-kettle,  if  you  have  one.  Drop  the  meat  into 
the  cold  water,  heat  slowly,  and  skim  well;  then  put  in  the 
onion  and  barley,  and  cook  two  hours  and  a  half;  then  the 
turnip  and  chopped  parsley,  and  cook  an  hour  longer.    The 
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kettle  must  not  boil  fast  at  any  time;  aad  U  iheie  ie  danger 
of  scorching,  stir  once  in  a  while.  Take  out  the  meat 
before  it  is  in  rags;  and  when  the  broth  is  done,  dish  for 
the  table;  you  may  send  the  meat  also.  Serve  with  dry 
toast,  or  with  thin  cakes  of  plain  com  bread,  baked  with  a 
good  crust 

Barley  broth,  as  the  Scotch  people  know  it,  is  usually 
made  for  the  sick,  and  contains  only  the  meat  and  badey, 
with  perhaps  a  little  parsley,  or  other  sweet  herb. 


Bablet  and  ToiiATo  Soup. — (ExcdlenLj^ 

6  quarts  cold  water. 
^  pint  pearl  barley. 

1  quart  canned  tomatoes. 
4  potatoes,  medium  size. 

2  onions,  thinly  sliced,  and  chopped. 

3  taUespoonfids  chopped  parsley. 
Ten  cent  soup-bon& 

Troxe— f our  hours. 

Crack  the  soup-bone,  but  do  not  crash  it ;  start  it  in  Uaut 
cold  water,  heat  gradually,  and  skim  when  it  boils.  Then 
add  the  barley  and  chopped  onions^  and  stew  gently  two 
hours  and  a  half.  At  the  end  of  that  time  skim  off  any 
grease  that  rises,  and  put  in  the  canned  tomatoes^  first 
pressing  them  through  a  coarse  sieye  or  oolandier.  Then 
peel  the  potatoes^  boil  them  in  a  little  water  idll  soft^  and 
mash  till  perfectly  smooth;  add  them  and  the  parsley,  and 
continue  the  cooking  an  hour  longer.  When  done  take  out 
the  meat,  and  dish  the  soup  into  a  tureen.  Senre  with  hard 
Graham  rolls*  or  dry  toast 

Some  add  one  or  two  sliced  canroti^  with  the  onioDS ;  or 
you  may  substitute  for  these  and  the  parsley^  an  ordinary 
soup-bonch. 
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Qkba.  Asay  Towlto  Souf.^^ 

1  gallom  Qold  water. 

1  qoartobraB^tbiiily  dicecL 

2  qiiarts  tDmAtoes^  peeljad  aiid  dioedp 
2  IbB.  lean  beel 

Buadx  of  sweet  beirbck 
Time — ^three  bouzs. 

Kbjike  tiiis  soqp  m  ^  poxcelaiii  kotUey  aa  iron,  Maeteiw 
a^d  rvins  it  Co¥er  tha  meai»  wiiib  iha.  cold  watQr>  /boeixtg  it 
ta  ft  boi),  ai^d  ddsft  weU;  imt  ia  Urn  sweet  ludibe^  aad  cook 
cdDwlj  one  hour.  Tben  add  tbe  diioed  okca^^  and  stiew  or 
simmer  aa  boiur;.  nian,  as  often  as.  xvMsea8aiy>  usiiig  ft 
wooden  01?  att^es  q^oou;  now  put  ia  tba  toxafttoe%  and  cook 
anoihes  boiir..  If  Vked,  you  OMijr  add  witii  tba  tomatoea 
two  oar  tbvfte  potfttoeflk  eat  in  small  pecea.  Strain  the  soup 
through  a  colander  when  done»  beat  again  to  boiling,  and 
lift  from  the  fire.  Serve  with  dry  toast,  or  hard  Graham 
rolla 

COBN  AHD  ToifATO  SonV,^^. 

1  gidlon  cold  water. 

1  quart  sliced  or  oiumed  tomatoes 

1  pint  graced  gre^i  com. 

Ten  cent  soup-bona 

Time — three  hours  and  a  half. 

Drop  the  soup-bone  (crushed)  into  a  gaihmof  ecid  water, 
skim  when  it  boils^  and  eook  slowly*  In  tile  mean  time  pr^ 
pare  the  tomatoes;  wash  and  perf  good  li^  ones^  and  fresh 
frc»n  the  garden;  the  ''Trophies"  are  ftne.  Sice  as  thiu  as 
possible,  put  ttiem  into  a  porodain  kettle^  co^ver  with  a  dean 
hd,  and  stew  moderately  half  an  hour,  or  untfl  the  lumps 
disi^ypear;  stk  often  to-  break  up  the  tomatoes,  and  reduce 
to  a  smooth  mass.  WhiQe  these  are  cooking,  take  good  erer- 
green  com,  the  ears  well  filled  but  not  overripe;  fspAt  the 
grains  half  their  depth  by  mnaing  a  sharp  knife  down  the 
19» 
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rowSy  and  then  scrape  out  the  palp,  leaTing  all  the  hulls  on 
the  cob;  draw  the  knife  from  the  large  to  the  small  end  of 
the  ear.  If  the  com  scrapes  out  easily,  it  is  not  too  old.  As 
soon  as  the  tomatoes  are  done  enough  add  the  com,  and  lift 
from  the  fire  ;  there  should  be  one  pint  of  pulp,  or  half  as 
much  as  you  had  of  the  sliced  tomatoes.  When  the  meat 
has  cooked  two  hours  put  in  two  or  three  small  potatoes, 
peeled  and  quartered;  and  after  another  hour's  boiling  lift 
out  the  soup-bone,  skim  off  the  grease  that  floats  on  top, 
pour  the  liquor  in  with  the  com  and  tomatoes,  and  stew  or 
simmer  half  an  hour  longer,  stirring  often.  Then  strain 
through  a  colander,  heat  again  to  boiling,  and  serre  with 
dry  toasts  Graham  crackers,  or  hard  Gh*aham  roll& 

In  making  this  soup  you  may  use  canned  tomatoes,  and 
canned  com,  cooking  a  shorter  time;  twenty  minutes  for  thd 
tomatoes,  before  the  com  is  added;  then  ten  to  fifteen  min- 
utes, after  turning  all  together. 

Spltt  Pea  Soup.4|= 
5  quarts  cold  water. 

1  quart  split  peas,  picked  over  carefully  and  washed. 
8  stalks  celery,  cut  fine. 
1  onion  (if  desired),  diced  very  thin. 
Ten  cent  soup-bone,  cracked. 
Time — four  hours. 

Start  the  meat  in  half  the  cold  water,  and  the  peas  in  the 
other  half ;  heat  slowly  to  boiling,  skim  the  meat,  and  Qxem 
turn  the  two  together  ;  add  the  other  vegetables,  and  sim- 
mer gently  four  hour&  If  you  have  not  a  kettle  with  a 
double  bottom,  you  had  better  set  the  one  you  have  on  the 
top  of  the  stove  ;  and  unless  you  have  a  very  alow  fire,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  slide  something  under  it^  for  fear  of 
scorching.  Stir  now  and  then,  oftener  toward  the  last;  th^ 
least  approach  to  burning  will  utterly  ruin  the  soup ;  and 
bard  boiling  is  almost  as  bad,  since  it  destroys  &b  fine 
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flavor  of  the  regetables.  The  practice  of  adding  water 
(even  boiling),  is  injurious  to  all  soups,  and  especiallj  to 
this;  if  water  has  to  be  added,  it  must  be  put  in  boiling 
hot,  and  at  least  an  hour  before  the  soup  is  done.  Ten 
minutes  before  serving,  remove  the  pot  from  the  fire,  lift 
out  the  bones,  drim  off  all  the  grease,  and  put  the  soup 
through  a  colander.  Then  return  it  to  the  pot^  and  heat  to 
the  point  of  boiling;  star  well  from  the  bottoin  as  you  dish 
into  the  tureen,  and  also  in  serving.  Make  this  soup  on  a 
cold  day,  as  it  is  very  hearfcy ;  and  have  on  the  table  a  plate 
of  hard  Graham  rolls,  or  dry  toast 

Tomato  and  Pea  Soup.4^ 

Make  like  the  preceding,  except  that  you  add  a  pint  of 
raw  sliced  tomatoes,  or  the  same  measure  of  canned  ones, 
an  hour  before  the  soup  is  done;  strain  through  a  colander, 
if  not  perfectly  smooth. 

Pea  Soup  without  Meat. 

5  quarts  cold  water. 

1  quart  split  peas,  picked  over  carefully  and  washed.. 

1  carrot. 

1  turnip. 

1  onion,  if  desired. 

2  tomatoes. 

2  stalks  celery. 

Time — ^three  hotirs  and  a  haU. 

Prepare  the  vegetables  by  washing,  peeling,  eta,  cut  the 
carrot,  turnip,  and  celery  into  small  bits,  and  sUce  the  to* 
matoes  and  onion  very  thin.  Put  all  into  the  pot,  with  the 
peas  and  water  added,  and  bring  to  a  boil;  stew  slowly,  or 
rather  simmer,  three  hours  and  a  half,  stirring  now  and 
then.  Another  half  hour  would  be  better,  provided  the 
soup  does  not  thicken  too  much;  be  sure  the  vegetables  d9 
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mA  stick  to  the  bottom,  or  scorch*  Tim  soup  may  be  put 
through  the  colander  (and  i^^  heated  to  boiling),  before 
sendang  to  the  table ;  though  if  fwffioiently  cooked,  it  will 
do  very  well  without  Sefre  with  dry  toaal^  or  havd  Gra- 
ham. ]N)]]& 

Bean  Soup.4i: 

1  gallo A^  cdd  water. 

2  quarte  b<»liiig  water. 

1  quart  dried  (or  freah)  beaaa 
a  BbiUoi  ceteiy — or  one  onioou 
Ten  cent  aoup^bone^  i£  desiied* 
Time — ^f  our  houra 

If  the  soup  is  made  of  dry  beau^  the  little  mock-tortle 
'^soup-bean"  is  best ;  though  the  common  **naTy  "  is Teiy 
good*  Crush  the  bone,  or  rather,  have  &e  butcher  do  it, 
aiid  start  in  half  the  cold  water;  as  soon  as  this  comes  to  a 
boil,  skim.  Then,  having  picked  out  all  the  faulty  or  dis- 
colored beans,  wash  thoroughly  in  two  or  three  wateis,  rub- 
bing well  with  the  hands,  and  put  them  ioito  a  separate  pot, 
with  the  other  half  of  the  cold  water;,  when  they  have 
reached  the  boiling  pointy  turn  them  in  wi&  the  meat,  add 
the  celery  (or  onion)  cut  fine,  and  stew  or-  simmer  slowly, 
two  hours  and  a  half.  Stir  frequently,  corering  the  pot 
doeely  between  timeia,  and  see  that  there  is  no  settling 
or  sticking  to  the  bottom.  By  this  time  the  beans  will 
be  soft ;  now  add  the  two  quarts  of  boiling  water,  cook 
half  an  hour  longer,  and  rub  through  iiie  colander,  being 
careful  that  you  get  all  out  except  the  dry  skins  — 
particulajdy  if  the  soup  is  not  quite  aa  thi<^  as  ymis^  would 
like  itk  Betum  it  to  the  kettle,  afcim  if  thove  ia  anj  gneaae 
on  topb  and  cook  dowly  another  hour,  stirniig  often.  When 
done  dip  out,  stirrii^  well  from,  the  bottom,  oomff  the 
tuzeen,  and  send  to  the  tabla  llie  joioe  oi  Sk  liBOMUi^ 
squeezed  in  ten  minutes  before  dishing,  is  said  toJmpnore 
tile  fiavor. 
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*  TliiB  aoicq^  ]»  better  liked  Iqr  ao]MfWh«n  the  l^ 
nibbed  tturoogb  the  cdander;  but  m  the  akUia  ace  pather 
difficult  to  digest^  most  persons  prefer  to  get  nd  of  them. 
Preah  gcffdea  beaoA  (white)  of  soane  yarieties^  make  excel- 
lent soup;  they  boil  in  less  time  than  the  diaed  o]ie%  are 
milder  in  flaror,  and  the  skins  if  left  in,  are  less  objec- 
tionable. 

Bean  and  Toiiato  Soup. — (OoocL) 

Make  the  same  as  the  last,  onty  add  a  pint  of  sliced  toma- 
toes^  or  an  equal  quantity  of  canned  ones^  an  hour  before 
finishing.  When  done,  strain  tiirough  a  ool&nder,  heat  again 
to  boiling,  and  pour  into  the  tureen. 

Tdbnip  Somr. 

6  quarts  cold  water — or  ihres^  if  boBes  are  used. 
8  turnips,  mecfom  sizei» 
i  cup  rice,  picked  owet  car^nlljr  and  washed. 
Scrag  ot  mtttton,  two  pounds— or  bones  of  cold 

quarter  of  mutlos^ 
Time — an  hour  and  a  hall 

If  jou  take  freah  meat»  cook  it  th»  day  before.  Cut  it  in 
small  pieces,,  corer  wiib  the  five  qiiarta  of  cold  water,  bring 
slowly  to  a  boil»  and  aUm  welL  Stew  dowly  thxee  hours,  or 
until  the  meat  ia  boiled  to  pieces;  then  strain  through  a 
colandez;  and  aat  ijsie  liquor  away  in  a  cool  place.  Next 
mioming  remoYe  the  fat,  before  putting  in  the  turnips  and 
nee. 

If  Ixmes  are  used,  they  must  be  fresh  and  sweet;  put 
them  into  the  soup-kettle,  and  add  only  three  quarts  of  cold 
water.  Then  wash  and  peel  the  turnips^  and  cut  in  thick 
slices;  put  these  in  with  the  bones  (oa:  liquor,  if  that  is  used), 
add  the  rice^  and  stew  gently  an  hour  and  a  half,  or  tiU  the 
bits  of  turnip  are  soft ;  they  should  not  be  much  broken. 
Tou  will  need  a  double  boiler  for  this  soup;  for  if  it  scorches 
in  finishing,  it  will  be  spoiled.    When  done  lift  out  the 
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bonefl^  and  duih  the  soap  into  a  tureen.  Seire  on  &  oold 
dajy  with  baked  potatoes  and  warm  com  bread,  the  latter 
with  a  good  crust. 

Some  like  this  soup  strained;  it  is  good  made  with  a  soap- 
bone  of  fresh  beef. 

yEGETABLB   SOUP.^^ 

1  gaUon  cold  water. 

2  quarts  boiling  water. 
1  pint  chopped  potato. 

1  *'         ''        cabbage. 

2  carrots,  diced  and  chopped* 
2  turnips,    " 

2  onions,     "        "  " 

2  stalks  celeiy,  out  fin& 

f  cup  pearl  barley. 

Ten  cent  soup-bone,  uncrushed. 

Time — four  hours. 

When  jou  buy  the  soup-bone  have  it  cracked  or  jMurUj 
broken,  but  not  crushed  to  pieces.  Four  hours  before 
dinner  put  the  meat  into  the  cold  water,  heat  slowly,  and 
skim  as  soon  as  ready.  Then  put  in  the  barley,  keep  the 
pot  closely  covered,  and  stew  gently  one  hour;  then  add 
two  qimrts  of  boiling  water,  cook  another  hour,  and  put  in 
the  vegetables;  they  must  all  be  sliced  very  fhin,  and 
chopped  fine;  it  will  take  some  time  to  prepare  them. 
When  you  add  these  put  in  the  other  two  quarts  of  boiling 
water,  cover,  and  cook  slowly  two  hours  longer,  taking  care 
that  the  soup  does  not  scorch.  Then  lift  out  the  bone,  and 
dish  the  soup  into  a  tureen;  skim  off  any  grease  there  is  on 
top,  and  send  directly  to  the  table.  Serve  with  hard  rolls, 
or  bits  of  dry  toast 
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Yegibtablb  Soup. — (Chod,)^ 

5  quaxts  cold  water. 

1  cup  green  peas — or  one  pint  oanned  one& 

2  carrots,  washed  and  sliced. 
2  onions,  if  desired. 

6  potatoes,  medium  size. 
2  turnips,  "         *• 

Sprig  of  parsley — or  other  sweet  herb. 

Ten  cent  soup-bone— or  bones  and  trimmings  of  a 

sirloin  steak. 
Time — three  hours  and  a  half. 

Put  the  bone— or  meat  with  the  fat  removed — ^into  a  pot 
or  soup-kettle,  add  the  cold  water,  and  place  over  a  slow 
fire;  then  prepare  the  carrots,  onions,  potatoes  and  turnips, 
slicing  them  thin,  and  chopping  fine.  As  soon  as  the  meat 
comes  to  a  boil,  skim  it,  add  the  prepared  vegetables,  and 
fdso  the  sweet  herbs,  cut  fine;  if  parsley  is  used,  put  it  in 
ten  minutes  before  finishing.  Cook  three  hours,  stirring 
occasionally;  then  add  the  quart  of  boiling  water,  and  also 
the  peas,  and  cook  half  an  hour.  When  done  strain  the 
soup  through  a  coarse  colander,  return  it  to  the  fire,  bring 
almost  to  a  boil,  and  dish  for  the  table.  If  there  is  g.ease 
on  top,  remove  it  before  serving. 

Yeoetable  Soup. 

6  quarts  cold  water. 
2  stalks  celery. 
8  carrots,  medium  size. 
4  potatoes,      "         " 
4  turnips,        "         " 
1  parsnip,  if  you  have  it 
Scrag  of  mutton. 
Time — ^f our  hotuu 

Oover  the  meat  with  the  cold  water,  and.  place  over  a  dow 
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fire;  then  prepara  thafitgetftbtoii  aliaiog  and  chopping  them 
all  fine.  Sldm  when  the  meat  boils,  add  the  Tegetablea,  and 
stew  slowly  thi:ee  hours;  take  out  the  meat  before  it.  falls  to 
pieces;  if  you  do  not  wish  to  serve  it,  you  can  make  it  into 
a  hash  or  stew  the  next  morning.  When  the  soup,  is  done 
skim  off  the  grease,  strain  through  a  coarse  oolandei;  return 
it  to  the  fire  till  hot,  and  then  dish  into  the  tureen. 


Fbxkgb  Ybqetable  Soup. 

1  gallon  cold  waters 

1  cup  grated  potatoes, 

1    "        "       carrota 

1    '<    turnips,  sliced  and  chopped. 

1    *'    chopped  cabbage. 

X    **        '*       tomatoes. 

1  tablespoonf ul  chopped  parsley. 

1  large  onion»  sliced  and  chopped*. 

Piece  of  mutton  or  lamb— <the  leg  iA.best 

Time — ^three  hours. 

Trim  the  meat  of  all  its  fat,  put  it  ist  the  soup-kettie,  and 
add  Ae  oc^d  water;  bring  it  slowly  to  a  boi^  and  skim  weE 
Then  add  the  yegetables,  except  the  lK>matoeB  and  parsley, 
and  simmer  slowly  two  hours  and  a  hulf ;  stir  now  and  then. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  put  iu  the  tomatoes,  and  cook  an- 
other hour;  add  the  parsley  ten  minutes  before  the  soup  is 
done.  If  the  meat  is  likely  to  hoSt  to  pieces,  take  it  out  be- 
fore it  is  in  rags,  and  finish  the  soup  itfterward.  Serve 
without  straining. 

This  soup  inclines  to  scorch,  any  time  after  the  grated 
vegetables  are  added;  it  is  best  therefore  to  make  it  in  a 
soup-kettle,  with  a  double  bottom.  If  you  have  not  this, 
use  an  ordinary  iron  pot^  and  chop  the  carrots  and  potatoes^ 
instead  <d  fpntmg  them. 
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6  qoartB  oold  waafcer. 
4  potatoeef,  mediiim  aifle. 
4  tomatoes^       ^         ** 
2  onions,  **         *< 

2  carroH  **         " 

2  tnmipfl,         «         « 

2  tablespoonfnlBT  ehopped  pardej. 

2  stalks  ceterf ,  if  jou  bare  il 

1  cup  green  peas,  sheUed— if  you  have  tlieiii. 

1    **    ehopped  cabbage. 

1  small  parsnip. 

Ten  cent  sonp-bone. 

Time — ^three  hours  and  a  half. 

Crack  the  soup-bone  without  completely  crushing  it,  ooTer 
with  the  cold  water,  and  when  it  comes  to  a  boil,  skim. 
Then  prepare  the  vegetables,  slicing  and  chopping  all — save 
the  peas — ^till  they  are  fine;  and  as  soon  as  the  meat  is 
skimmed  add  them  (except  the  peas  and  parsley),  and  stew 
moderately  two  hours  and  a  half.  Then  strain  the  soup 
through  a  coarse  colander,  and  skim  off  any  fat  that  rises; 
return  it  to  the  kettle,  put  in  the  cup  of  green  peas,  and 
cook  another  hour  before  dishing  into  the  tureen.  Add  tihe 
parsley,  finely  chopped,  ten  minutes  before  finishing. 

Later  in  the  season,  substitute  for  green  peas,  either  a 
pint  of  canned  ones^  or  a  cup  of  shelled  beans  fresh  from 
the  garden;  put  the  beans  into  the  pot  with  the  potatoes^ 
turnips  and  other  Tegetables.  If  canned  peas  are  used,  add 
them  half  an  hour  before  the  soup  is  done. 

MIIATS,  E*a 

H  m»iA  forms  9»y  pavt  of  tlie  diiata;r7»  Q^eciaL  uttention 
should  be  paid*  fiifert^to  i]lB  sdeotiox^  saooiu],  to  the  b«8t  s 
ol  oooldng  ii»  and  thirds  to  Ibe  nuiooar  of  eatiiQg  it    la 
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other  words,  to  get  the  most  nutriment  out  of  meat^  it  must 
be  fresh  and  otherwise  of  good  quality;  it  must  be  cooked 
in  such  a  way  that  its  nutritiye  properties  will  not  be  lost, 
or  seriously  impaired;  and  it  should  not  be  partaken  of  too 
frequently  or  in  large  quantities.  If  it  were  eaten  not 
oftener  than  once  a  day  in  cold  weather,  and  rarely  if  ever 
in  warm  weather,  and  the  table  supplied  with  an  abundance 
of  good  home-made  Graham  bread,  with  fresh  fruits  and 
Tegetables — these  taken  with  few  seasonings  or  condiments^ 
and  without  the  addition  of  rich  pastries  or  desserts — ^we 
should  witness  less  breaking  down  in  health  at  thirty-five, 
fewer  cases  of  confirmed  dyspepsia,  and  not  so  many  calls 
for  tonics,  *  strengthening  bitters,"  mineral  waters,  and  other 
"  aids  "  to  the  digestive  organs.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
free  use  of  animal  foods  and  especially  meats,  taxes  the  vital 
machinery  unnecessarily,  and  wears  it  out  prematurely.    . 

To  aid  in  the  selection  of  foods  iu  general  and  meats  in 
particular,  read  the  "Hints  on  Marketing,"  in  the  latter 
part  of  this  book. 

The  fact  that  the  larval  form  of  the  tape-worm  is  found 
in  both  beef  and  mutton  (and  also  in  swine),  is  sufficient 
hint  to  avoid  the  use  of  rare  meats;  for  aside  from  the 
habit  of  totally  abstaining  from  animal  foods,  the  next  best 
safeguard  against  these  parasites,  is  thorough  cooking.  Even 
the  hateful  trichinsB,  according  to  some  authorities,  is  not 
confined  to  swine's  flesh« 

In  cooking  meats,  never  wash  them,  unless  it  is  absolutely 
necessary;  if  your  mutton,  fish  and  fowl  require  rinsing,  do 
it  thoroughly  but  quickly,  in  cold  water,  as  all  soaking  ab- 
stracts the  juices  of  the  meat.  Cook  immediately  after 
purchasing,  or  keep  in  an  ice-chest,  or  other  very  cold  place. 

Boasts  broil  or  stew,  in  the  way  that  will  involve  the  least 
waste,  and  that  will  render  the  meat  the  most  nutritious  with 
{he  least  purely  stimulating  effect  This  latter  suggests  the 
leaving  out  of  seasonings,  in  toto.  Salt  and  pepper,  so  freely 
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used  by  most  cookB,  not  only  impair  the  quality  of  meat  by 
hardening  the  fibrin,  and  rendering  it  difficult  of  digestion, 
but  they  also  inflame  the  stomach  itself,  and  waste  the  di- 
gestive fluids,  by  stimulating  tmduly  the  organs  that  secrete 
them. 

For  a  fuller  elucidation  of  this  whole  theme,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  articles  on  ''Salt,"  ''Meat  as  an  Article  of 
Diet,"  etc,  in  Part  L  Suffice  to  say,  in  this  short  para- 
graph, that  meats  if  eaten,  should  be  taken  without  season- 
ings, and  not  oftener  than  once  a  day;  in  warm  weather 
(and  warm  climates),  once  a  week  would  be  better.  And  on 
no  account  should  they  form  any  part  of  the'evening  meal; 
at  mid-day,  that  is,  at  dinner,  when  the  digestive  organs 
are  usually  at  their  maximum  of  strength,  is  the  better  time 
for  both  meats  and  vegetablea 

Fresh  meats  are  infinitely  better  ihan  salted — ^f  or  reasons 
that  have  elsewhere  been  given.  If  salted  meats  are  used, 
let  the  salt  be  soaked  out  as  thoroughly  as  possible,  before 
cooking;  and  in  boiling,  start  in  plenty  of  cold  water,  skim 
when  the  pot  begins  to  boil,  and  cook  slowly  till  done. 
Fresh  meats  should  be  dropped  into  baUing  water  (the  sciun 
removed  as  it  rises),  and  cooked  rather  slowly  till  tender.  If 
filling  up  is  needed*  add  the  water  boiling  hot;  the  amount 
necessary  to  start  with,  depends  very  much  upon  the  size 
and  shape  of  the  vessel;  a  deep,  narrow  one  with  little 
evaporating  surface,  will  require  less  water  than  one  that  is 
wide  and  shallow;  and  when  the  meat  almost  touches  the 
sides  of  the  pot,  it  will  take  very  little  water  to  cover  it 

For  boiled  or  stewed  meats  (fresh),  the  general  directions 
are,  to  drop  into  boiling  water,  not  more  than  is  needed  to 
cook  them,  skim  at  the  proper  moment,  cover  closely,  and 
stew  or  simmer  slowly  \mtil  a  fork  will  readily  pierce  the 
thickest  portion.  This  will  require  fifteen  to  twenty-five 
minutes  to  the  pound,  or  longer,  according  to  the  toughness 
of  the  meat  and  the  palate  of  the  eater.    Some  like  their 
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meotei  rare;  dobii*  iwit  ibflm  wdl  dcMi^;  aiid  soma  very  well 
done.  Maifcon  usually  requires  leas  time  fbaiu  beet  Xbere 
should  be  little  or  no  water  in  tbe  pot^  wheu  finiahed. 

To  roast  meote^  aJlow  about  the  same  time  as  for  boiluig  or 
stewing;  fifteen  to  twenty  minutea  to  the  pound,  if  liked 
rare;  longer,  for  well  done.  In  sburtisg,  a  good  plan  is  to 
lay  ike  zoast  in  a  hot  Bkilbt,  and  sear  the  sides  of  it  before 
putting  it  into  the  oveii.  Or  if  this  is  not  cooKvenient,  you 
may  dash  a  pint  oi  boiling  w»ler  over  ik,  before  placing  in 
the  pan«  Start  without  water,  in  a  baisk  ov^so^  aod  roast 
moderatdy  till  a  fork  will  go  tiuN)iit^  tba  tibidkesl  portbn 
easily.  You  dm  cotst,  if  tiie  top  browns  too  Aist;  no  bask* 
ing  is  needed.  If  you  use  the  ^Gem  Boaster/'  place  the 
meat  in  it  without  water,  doae  the  "wsit,  and  roast  in  a  YeEy 
moderate  oven,  allowing  fifte^i  minutes  to  the  pound.  Do 
not  open  till  the  time  has  expired;  th^^  if  the  meai  is  not 
sufficiently  browned,  open  the  vent,  replace*  the  ooirair,  and 
leare  it  in  the  oyen  ten  minutes. 

In  broiling,  use  no  butter  or  greasy  eseept  it  be  aKWe 
suet  to  oil  the  gridiron;  meat  is  best  cooked  and  eaten  in 
its  own  juices;  not  soaked  in  butter,  or  other  oii&  If  you 
broil  in  a  skillet  have  it  hot^  and  use  no  grease;  turn  fie* 
quently,  searing  both  sui^aces  in  the  Tery  begiomng,  and 
then  finish  in  ten  minutes;  ooTer  closely  between  taraings. 
The  art  of  broiling,  is  to  heat  quickly,  impriscmkig  ^e 
juices  in  the  outset,  and  to  cook  wi0ioui  so&rdkwg^.  If  per* 
f ectly  managed,  there  will  be  rery  lit^e  grease  in  tile  bot- 
tom of  the  skillet,  when  done;  only  a  spoonfol  or  two  of 
gravy,  which  should  be  poured  orer  the  meat 

Boasted  or  boiled  meats,  if  of  good  quality,  aie  generally 
better  sliced  cold  than  warmed  over;  but  if  tiiie  Ic^iter  plan 
is  decided  on,  do  it  as  quickly  as  possible;  as  soon  as  the 
meat  is  thoroughly  heated  tiirough,  remove  it  from  tiie  firet 

Never  use  the  liver  or  kidney  of  an  animal;  botti  am 
<£^ra(tn^  organs,  strictly  speaku^,  and  are  flierefore  fitthy. 
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In  selecting  a  l)eei-steak,  the  preference  is  usually  given 
to  the  porter-house  or  sirloin  steaks.  The  **  round  "  or  flank 
is  tougher,  and  may  require  pounding,  or  hacMng;  if  so, 
take  a  duU  carving-knife,  too  blunt  to  cut^  and  hack  the 
meat  closely  from  end  to  end,  first  one  side  and  then  the 
other.  Or  if  you  have  a  steak-maUet,  or  heavy  hammer, 
you  may  pound  it  hard,  breaking  and  separating  the  tough 
fibers. 

"When  ready,  lay  iihe  steak  on  a  dean  gridiron — a  steel 
one  mth  slender  bars  is  best — ^and  place  it  over  (not  on)  a 
l>ed  of  live  coals,  free  from  smoke.  Or  a  better  plan  is  said 
to  be,  to  have  the  gridiron  fitted  under  the  grate;  this  pre- 
vents the  dripping  of  grease  on  the  coals,  with  the  unpleas- 
ant odor  and  smoke.  Tom,  eveiy  two  or  three  minutes, 
not  allowing  the  juices  to  drop,  or  to  collect  on  the  upper 
surface  of  the  meat  A  steak  of  usual  thickness,  say  half 
to  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  should  cook  in  ten  to  twelve 
minutea  If  properly  done  it  will  be  free  from  bnmt  edges, 
or  the  flavor  of  coal  smoke,  or  burnt  drippings.  When 
sufficiently  cooked  lift  it  to  a  hot  platter,  cover  with  another, 
and  send  to  the  table. 

In  the  absence  of  the  necessary  apparatus  for  broiling, 
try  the  following  excellent  substitute:  Set  a  dean  skillet 
on  the  stove,  heat  it  hot»  and  lay  in  the  steak,  pressing  it 
smoothly  down;  no  water,  grease  or  butter,  but  simply  the 
steak.  Cover  two  or  three  minutes,  or  until  the  meat  is  well 
seared  (not  scorched)  on  one  side;  it  will  stick  fast  at  firsts 
but  when  lightly  browned  it  can  be  loosened  with  a  knife. 
Then  turn  it  over,  press  it  down  smooth,  and  brown  the 
other  side  in  the  same  v^ay;  keep  the  skillet  or  broiling-pan 
hot,  but  do  not  scorch.  Turn  frequently,  not  allowing  the 
'juices  to  escape,  and  cover  dosefy  between  turnings.  About 
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ten  minutes  is  the  time  required  for  this  method  of  broiling; 
when  done  lay  the  steak  on  a  hot  platter,  and  if  a  trifle  of 
^avy  remains  in  the  Bkillet,  pour  it  over  the  meat;  cover 
-with  another  platter,  also  hot,  and  send  to  the  table.  If 
well  managed,  the  steak  will  be  fully  equal  to  one  carefully 
t>roiled  on  the  gridiron. 

Tough  Bound  Stsae. 

The  method  of  preparing  and  cooking  given  in  the  last 
recipe,  ought  to  be  sufficient  for  ordinary  steak;  if  vexy 
tough,  the  foUowing  is  said  to  be  a  good  plan: 

Put  on  the  stove  a  deep  skillet^  or  a  pot  with  a  wide  bot- 
tom, and  let  it  get  hot  enough  to  sear  the  meat  without 
scorching  ii  Lay  in  the  steak,  spreading  it  as  smooth  as 
possible,  and  brown  on  one  side;  then  turn,  and  do  the 
other,  covering  between  times.  Turn  frequently,  until  the 
surface  is  all  well  browned;  then  add  warm  water  enough 
to  keep  the  pot  from  going  dry,  and  stew  or  simmer,  tightly 
covered,  half  an  hour,  or  until  the  meat  is  tender.  Slice  in 
an  onion  if  you  like,  at  the  same  time  that  you  add  the  water. 
When  done  lay  the  steak  upon  a  hot  platter,  thicken  the 
gravy  in  the  pot  with  a  little  browned  flour,  and  pour  it 
over. 

Or  if  preferred,  you  may  chop  the  steak  iflne  after  stew- 
ing it  tender,  then  thicken  the  gravy,  and  put  back  the 
meat ;  stir  all  together,  let  it  boil  up  a  moment,  and  pour  it 
over  nicely  browned  slices  of  dry  toast  A  little  cream 
added  to  tiie  flour,  wetting  it  to  a  smooth  paste,  and  stirred 
in  just  a  minute  before  lifting  the  pot  from  the  fire,  is  an 
improvement. 

BbOILED  MuTTOK  CH0PS.4t= 

Trim  away  the  unnecessary  fat,  lay  the  chops  upon  a  grid- 
iron, and  place  the  latter  over  (or  under)  a  bed  of  bright 
coals,  free  from  smoke ;  then  broil,  turning  every  minute 
or  two,  till  they  are  done ;  five  to  eight  minutes  will  oodk 
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ihem.  Or  you  may  lay  ihem  in  a  dean  hot  ddllet,  cover 
and  sear,  or  slightly  brown,  then  tarn  and  sear  the  other 
side.  In  short,  cook  just  as  you  would  a  beef-steak,  only 
not  so  long ;  they  should  be  done  in  about  eight  minute& 

Lamb  chops  are  cooked  in  the  same  way,  and  are  consid- 
ered extra  good.  For  mutton  or  lamb  a  wire  gridiron  is 
best^  as  it  holds  the  meat  better. 

Stewed  Mutton  Chops. 

Trim  most  of  the  fat  from  two  or  three  i>ounds  of  chops, 
and  remove  the  bones ;  put  them  into  a  stew-pan,  barely 
cover  with  boiling  water,  and  take  off  the  scum  as  it  rises. 
Then  dioe  in  one  onion,  one  carrot,  and  two  small  turnips, 
cover  closely,  and  stew  very  slowly  one  hour ;  add  five  or 
SIX  potatoes,  cut  in  small  pieces  or  sliced  rather  thick,  and 
one  or  two  sliced  tomatoes,  if  they  are  liked ;  put  in  also  a 
stalk  of  celeiy  (minced),  or  a  spoonful  of  sweet  herbs  finely 
chopped,  and  cook  half  an  hour,  keeping  the  pot  well 
covered.  Then  dish  all  together,  and  serve  with  dry  toast 
A  beefHsri^eak,  cut  in  small  bits,  may  be  stewed  the  same 
way,  only  longer ;  cook  till  thoroughly  tender. 

The  chops  are  very  good  stewed  with  only  an  onion,  and 
the  gravy  thickened  at  the  last  with  a  little  browned  flour 
wet  with  cream ;  set  off  the  pot  and  remove  the  grease^ 
before  thickening. 

Baked  Beef-Steak. 

Take  one  or  two  large  sirloin  steaks,  or  one  large  round 
steak — ^though  it  is  not  so  good — and  flatten  it  well  with  a 
rolhng-pin,  or  the  side  of  a  hatchet  If  sirloin  steaks  are 
used,  remove  the  bones  before  beating,  and  make  a  separate 
roll  for  each  steak.  When  ready,  cover  with  a  plain  dress- 
ing, made  as  follows :  Add  to  stale  bread-crumbs,  finely 
grated,  a  little  chopped  parsley,  or  a  pinch  of  sage  if  liked ; 
some  add  half  an  onion,  or  a  shallot  minced  fine ;  then 
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moisten  irrifih  a  ItttSe  milk  or  wiitolr,  and  a  tyeatoiL  egg,  if  70a 
hasve  it.  Make  the  Areasiiig  net  to6  "wtit,  and  troxk  It  half 
smooth,  Hiongh  Tery  Kghtly,  belf ore  spreading.  Cover  <&e 
meact  weQ  wttih  it,  fofming  a  layer  neei*ly  half  on  iacik  ttuck; 
lettiie  dressing  oomew^oattotheedgecif  the  steak.  1%en 
roH  np  tighll  J,  and  lie  ^?ith  soft  t^rine  or  -vmiipping-thread ; 
pat  an  oiled  paper  (white  f oolseap)  around  ibe  meat  ix^ 
tie  again  at  each  end,  and  lay  it  in  a  small  iron  pan.  Poor 
over  a  cup  of  boiling  water,  cover  closely  with  another  pan, 
SBod  bake  in  m  good  ovsn  tiU  done ;  it  will  teqnire  at  least 
an  honz^  if  tiie  steak  is  lasge. 

See  that  the  pan  does  not  get  dry,  and  if  Heeesswy,  add 
a  lew  Bpoonfub  of  boiMng  water ;  baste  Ireqnently,  and 
torn  ocoasionally ;  vnoover  and  brown  a  little,  before  takiaig 
the  roll  from  the  oven.  When  done  lay  it  on  a  plate, 
thicken  the  gravy  in  the  pan  with  a  trifle  of  browned  flour, 
and  let  it  boil  up  a  momeiiit ;  then  out  the  outer  stidngs,  re- 
move the  paper,  and  poor  it  over.  OUp  the  remaining 
stxings  in  several  plaoes,  take  tiiem  off  cdrefaily,  and  send 
the  steak  to  the  table. 

SILKED  Bkkf-€tsak. 

Prepare  the  steak  or  steaks  as  in  the  last  ree^  only 
leave  off  tiie  oiled  paper ;  tie  securely  at  ^eadiend,  to  hold 
in  the  dressing.  If  you  have  a  little  drippteg,  heat  it  hot 
in  a  frying-pan  or  skilled  lay  the  roll  into  it,  and  brown 
well  on  all  sides  by  frequent  turnings.  Then  put  it  in  an 
iron  pan,  add  a  cup  of  boiling  water  to  fiie  dripping,  and 
pour  it  over  the  meat  Oover  closely  and  bake  as  lief  ore, 
basting  often ;  turn  several  times,  and  bake  an  hour,  or 
until  tender.  As  soon  as  done  dip  and  remove  tiie  strings, 
and  lay  the  rolled  steak  on  a  plate  ;  when  you  have  thick- 
ened the  gravy  in  the  pan  with  a  little  browned  flour,  and 
boiled  it  up  a  moment^  pour  it  over. 

If  you  have  no  drippings,  omit  the  browning  process  in 
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{he  begiimmg ;  tincoYer  at  the  end  and  brown  moderatel j, 
basting  two  or  three  times ;  then  remove  the  roll  from  the 
pan,  and  thicken  the  gravy  as  before. 

Baked  Mutton  Chops. 

Dip  the  cutlets  or  chops,  neatly  trimmed,  into  a  beaten 
egg,  and  then  in  cracker-dust ;  lay  them  in  a  hot  skillet, 
and  when  one  side  is  browned,  turn  and  brown  the  other. 
Then  have  ready  a  small  dripping-pan,  slightly  oiled,  and 
heated  in  a  hot  oven ;  lay  the  chops  into  it,  and  bake 
quickly,  having  the  oven  very  hot ;  they  should  be  done  in 
fifteen  minutes.  "When  taken  out,  add  to  the  gravy  in  the 
dish  a  little  boiling  water,  thicken  a  trifle  with  browned 
flour,  heat  a  moment,  and  poiir  it  over  the  meat 

Baked  Mutton  Chops.4|= 

Take  three  pounds  of  mutton  or  lamb  chops,  and  trim  off 
nearly  all  the  fat ;  then  peel  sis  or  eight  potatoes  of  medium 
size,  and  slice  them  thin.  Mix  with  these  one  onion  thinly 
sliced,  unless  this  is  objected  to ;  a  stalk  of  chopped  celery 
may  take  its  place,  and  a  little  parsley  finely  chopped  may 
be  added  if  desired.  Put  a  layer  of  the  meat  into  a  dish, 
and  cover  with  one  of  potatoes ;  repeat  the  layers  in  the 
same  order,  two  or  three  of  each.  Pour  over  the  whole  a 
pint  of  boiling  water,  cover  closely,  and  bake  in  a  very  mod- 
erate oven,  two  hours  and  ahalf. 

Stewed  Beef-Steak. 

It  is  not  always  convenient  to  have  a  hot  oven,  for  baking 
or  roasting.  When  stewing  is  preferable,  you  may  prepare 
a  rolled  steak  as  in  the  last  recipe  but  two  ;  and  instead  of 
baking,  put  it  into  a  pot,  add  a  pint  or  more  of  boiling 
water,  and  cook  one  hour,  or  until  tender.  Then  remove 
from  the  kettle,  lay  it  into  a  dripping-pan,  and  add  the 
Water  or  gravy  in  which  it  boiled ;  set  the  pan  in  the  oven 
20 
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if  you  have  a  hot  one,  and  baste  a  few  idmes  until  the  steak 
is  nicely  browned ;  thicken  the  gravy  with  a  little  browned 
flour,  and  pour  it  over  before  serving.  Or  if  the  "hot 
oven  "  is  out  of  the  question,  you  may  simply  stew  the  meat 
till  done,  thicken  the  gravy  at  the  last^  and  pour  it  over. 

Boast  Bekp. 

The  sirloin  and  rib  pieces  are  the  best  for  a  roast ;  have 
the  butcher  remove  most  of  the  bone,  and  roll  up  the  meat 
in  the  form  of  a  "  round,"  fastening  it  well  together  with 
skewers.  Begin  by  patting  a  clean  sldllet  or  pan  on  the 
stove,  heat  it  till  hot,  and  place  the  roast  in  it ;  when  the 
under  side  is  well  seared  and  moderately  browned,  turn 
and  brown  the  other  in  the  same  way ;  two  or  three  minutes 
will  suffice.  Then  lay  it  in  a  dripping-pan  without  water, 
place  in  the  oven,  and  heat  rapidly  till  a  crust  is  formed 
over  the  meat^  which  will  imprison  its  juices ;  now  lower 
the  temperature,  and  keep  at  a  steady,  moderate  heat  tiU  it 
is  thoroughly  tender ;  this  you  will  ascertain  by  using  the 
fork  No  basting  will  be  needed,  and  very  little  taming  if 
the  oven  is  an  even  one,  and  properly  managed ;  if  the 
top  heats  too  f  ast»  cover  it.  It  will  require  twenty  minutes 
to  the  pound,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  qualify  of  the 
meat  and  the  way  in  which  it  is  to  be  served ;  whether 
pretty  rare,  or  well  done. 

When  finished,  Uft  the  roast  from  the  pan,  and  remove 
the  skewers  by  grasping  the  large  end  of  each  with  a  pair 
of  pincers,  giving  it  a  sudden  twist,  and  then  pulling  it 
out  If  gravy  is  wanted,  pour  oflf  the  fat  from  the  drip- 
ping, and  drain  the  red  juices  into  the  gravy-boat ;  or  if  too 
strong,  dilute  by  pouring  into  the  pan  a  little  boiling  water, 
after  removing  the  grease.  Some  thicken  with  a  trifle  of 
browned  flour,  and  boil  up  a  moment. 

Many  prefer  roast  be^  sliced  cold,  rather  than  served 
warm. 
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Boast  Mtttton. 

The  shoulder  and  chine  are  generally  used  for  roasting, 
the  leg  being  better  boiled.  Unless  you  know  your  butcher 
to  be  particularly  neat — and  even  then  perhaps — ^it  is  best 
to  wash  the  mutton  in  cold  or  lukewarm  water,  and  diy  it 
well  with  a  dean  doth.  Put  the  meat  into  a  dripping-pan 
without  water,  and  place  in  a  hot  oven ;  hot  enough  to  sear 
the  surface,  top  and  bottom,  in  a  few  minutea  Then  mod-* 
erate  the  heat  to  a  steady  glow,  and  cook  without  basting, 
allowing  twelve  to  fifteen  minutes  to  the  pound ;  cover  the 
top,  if  it  browns  too  fast  Should  the  roast  be  a  leg,  it  will 
require  more  time  in  proportion  to  its  weight;  say  two 
hours  and  a  half  to  an  eight-pound  piece,  if  wanted  well 
done;  the  fork,  however,  is  the  best  test  When  snffi- 
dently  roasted  remove  from  the  pan,  and  drain  off  all  the 
grease ;  if  gravy  is  wanted  add  a  little  boiling  water, 
thicken  with  a  trifle  of  browned  flour,  and  boil  up  once. 
Serve  with  baked  or  mashed  potatoes,  and  stewed  turnips 
if  you  Hke  them. 

Should  part  be  left  over,  it  is  good  sliced  cold,  the  follow- 
ing day. 

Boast  Lamb. 

The  fore  and  bind  quarters  atre  used  for  roasting.  Wash 
in  cold  or  tepid  water,  and  diy  weU  with  a  doth.  Put  tha 
meat  into  a  dripping-pan  without  water,  and  roast  the  same 
as  the  last^  only  not  quite  so  long.  It  is  exoeUant  diced 
cold. 

Stuffed  Shouldsb  of  Mutton. 

Bemove  the  bone  from  the  shoulder  (you  can  use  it  for 
soup  if  you  like),  and  fill  the  cavity  with  a  dressing  of  stale 
bread-crumbs,  made  as  follows :  Add  to  the  crumbs  a  pinch 
of  dry  sage,  rubbed  fine,  or  a  little  sweet  herbs;  stir  well 
together.  Then  put  in  a  spoonful  or  two  of  meat  juice,  or 
a  bit  of  freafa  butter  mdted  in  warm  water,  and  mix  wdL 
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Moisten  the  dreasizig  with  water  that  is  cold  or  lukewarm, 
making  it  not  very  wet^  stir  lightlj,  and  fill  the  cavity  about 
two-thirds  fuU ;  this  will  leave  plenty  of  room  to  swelL 
Then  sew  up  the  skin  to  retain  the  dressing,  put  the  meat 
into  a  dripping-pan,  pour  over  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  and 
place  in  a  brisk  oven;  after  ten  minutes^  moderate  the  heat 
and  roaat  evenly,  allowing  about  fifteen  minutes  to  the 
pound.  Baste  now  and  then,  and  cover  if  the  top  browns 
too  fast;  test  with  a  fork  at  the  end.  When  done  take  the 
meat  from  the  pan,  drain  off  the  grease  from  the  gravy,  and 
thicken  a  little  with  browned  flour;  then  boil  up  a  moment, 
and  pour  it  into  the  gravy-boat 

Boiled  Me^tb. 

Time  was,  in  the  Carolinas  and  elsewhere,  when  a  boiled 
dinner  of  ''meat  and  cabbage,''  or  meat  and  some  other 
vegetable,  constituted  the  one  main  dish  at  the  dinner  table 
in  the  farm-house.  Very  little  culinary  art  was  needed;  if 
the  pot  did  not  go  dry,  and  the  victuals  were  done,  that  was 
sufficient.  The  meat,  usually  a  bit  of  salt  pork,  sometimes 
a  piece  of  beef,  was  well  washed,  dropped  into  a  pot  of  cold 
water,  and  the  latter  hung  over  the  fire,  on  a  crane  or  tram- 
meL  When  about  to  boil  it  was  carefully  skimmed;  by  and 
by  the  cabbage  went  in,  washed,  trimmed  and  quartered,  or 
the  turnips  or  other  vegetable.  When  done,  the  meat  was 
lifted  out  with  a  fork  and  laid  on  a  plate,  and  the  vegetable 
dished  separately;  or  if  the  piece  boiled  chanced  to  be 
rather  small,  it  might  occupy  a  central  place  in  the  dish  that 
held  the  vegetable.  In  the  summer  season,  string  beans* 
peas,  early  cabbage,  "  greens/'  shelled  beans,  or  other  field 
or  garden  product,  kept  the  meat  company.  This  simple 
"  boiled  diimer,"  with  plenty  of  com  bread  and  butter,  and 
perhaps  a  glass  of  milk,  made  up  the  noon-day  meal.  It 
tasted  good,  for  two  reasons;  in  the  fiist  place,  jdenty  of 
liard  work  made  every  one  hungry — ^hunger  is  the  best  of 
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condiments — and  in  the  next  place,  the  pot»  howeyer  full 
(and  it  was  often  a  big  one),  rarely  held  too  much  for  all 
the  chits  that  sat  or  stood  around  the  family  board.  Or  if 
any  remained  imdished,  it  was  served  at  the  *'  second  table," 
for  the  four  or  five  youngsters  that  had  to  wait. 

But  the  times  have  changed;  other  methods  of  cooking, 
some  of  them  not  so  simple  or  so  healthful,  have  taken  the 
place  of  those  primitiye  dishes  of  the  olden  time.  A  fine 
thing  for  the  doctors,  may  be,  but  not  so  good  for  the 
stomach.  In  these  "  progressive  "  days,  the  meats  and  vege- 
tables are  prepared  in  various  fancy  ways,  to  suit  the  tastes 
— ^the  "educated"  tastes,  if  you  please — of  fashionable 
people.  Nearly  everything  in  the  w»y  of  meats,  or  meat 
preparations,  not  roasted  or  boiled,  is  now  "braised,"  or 
"larded,"  or  "fricasseed,"  or  fried,  or  spiced,  or  made  into 
"  coUops,"  or  "  croquettes,"  or  **  pates,"  or  salads,  or  done 
according  to  some  other  fashionable  or  foreign  method. 
These  dishes  are  a  mixture  of  animal  foods,  hard-boiled 
eggs,  vinegar,  salt^  catsup,  mustard,  black  pepper,  cayenne, 
almonds,  nutmegs,  mace,  allspice,  doves,  capers,  anchovies, 
pungent  sauces,  jellies,  brown  sherry,  wine  sauces,  etc,  etc. 
What  wonder  that  the  wild  man  of  the  woods,  whose  stom* 
ach  is  not  yet  deadened  with  these  vile  compounds,  no 
sooner  receives  the  proffered  morsel  into  his  hungry  mouth, 
than  ynth  frightful  gesticulations  he  cai?fie8  the  hand  that 
gave  it,  and  declares  that  a  huge  practical  joke  has  been 
played  upon  him  I 

Even  the  plain,  old-fashioned  beef  roast,  yields  to  these 
modem  innovations;  it  finds  itself  slashed  into  vrith  long« 
bladed  knives,  and  completely  riddled  and  plugged  with 
strips  of  fat  pork,  the  latter  disguised,  however,  with  a  con- 
coction of  onions,  mustard,  nutmeg,  doves,  allspice,  black 
pepper,  sage,  vinegar,  sugar — and  some  innocent  bread- 
crumbs. (What  company  they  do  keep!)  After  several 
hours  of  roasting  or  stevring,  ihisfine  dish  is  garnished  with 
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parsley  and  nashirtimn  blossoms,  and  appears  not  only  at 
Sunday  dinners  (after  divine  service),  but  as  a  stand-by  at 
supper  and  breakfast,  for  all  the  rest  of  the  week  This, 
friends^  is  beef  d  la  mode. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression,  out  into  the  "  ways  of 
the  world." — ^It  is  a  oomfort  to  know  that  there  are  still 
some  people  of  plain  tastes^  who  show  a  decided  leaning 
towards  the  more  simple^  conunon-sense  methods  of  pre- 
paring foods.  They  rehsh,  for  example,  the  pearled  grains, 
whole,  cut^  crushed  or  rolled,  prepared  by  steaming  or  boil- 
ing, and  served  with  few  condiments;  and  they  eat  the 
garden  v^etables,  as  pea%  beans,  cabbage,  turnips,  etc, 
stewed  in  water  enough  to  cook  them  (the  usual  pinch  of 
salt  added),  and  finished  with  nothing  more  than  a  littlo 
cream  or  fresh  butter.  This  is  much  better  than  to  cook 
them  swimming  in  fat  pork,  as  some  do,  and  then  further 
impair  their  own  natural  flavors^  by  making  everything  hot 
with  seasoning& 

Meats,  simply  boiled,  as  in  the  following  recipes,  are 
plainer  and  less  greasy  than  roasts. 

Boiled  Beef  ob  Mutton. 

For  those  who  still  adhere  to  the  plain  boiled  meats,  d  la 
fifty  yearn  agOj  the  way  is,  to  drop  the  piece  of  fresh  beef  or 
mutton  into  water,  hot  or  boiling,  remove  the  scum,  and  cook 
till  tender.  You  may  allow  twelve  to  fifteen  minutes  to  the 
pound  for  mutton,  and  five  minutes  longer  for  beef;  the  mut- 
ton must  be  well  washed,  and  dried  with  a  clean  doth  before 
cooking.  There  should  be  water  enol:^^h  (more  can  be 
added  if  necessary)  to  cook  the  meat  till  a  fork  will  easily 
enter  its  thickest  portion;  usually  there  is  a  trifle  of  liquor 
left  in  the  pot.  This  method  of  cooking  gives  you  simply 
the  plain  meat,  free  from  all  the  strong  flavors  of  the  over- 
heated and  highly  concentrated  meat  juices,  which  are 
usually  so  pronounced  in  roasted,  fried*  or  even  stewed 
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meata  Oooked  in  this  way,  it  is  nutritious  rather  than 
stimulating;  and  to  the  less  perverted  palate,  it  '^ wears'' 
better  than  the  more  savory  dishes.  Many  prefer  it  sliced 
cold,  rather  than  warm. 

GoBNED  Beef. 

Corned  beef  is  not  as  digestible  or  nutritious,  as  good 
fresh  beef;  before  boiling,  it  should  be  soaked  several  hours 
or  over  night,  to  take  out  the  salt.  Then  cover  it  with  cold 
water,  set  the  pot  over  a  very  moderate  fire,  and  simmer 
slowly,  allowing  all  of  twenty  minutes  to  the  pound;  a  large 
piece  will  require  four  to  six  hours,  to  make  it  tender;  skim 
well,  as  it  comes  to  a  boU,  and  turn  the  meat  two  or  three 
times  while  it  is  cooking.  If  liked,  add  some  carrots  and 
turnips  when  it  is  half  or  two-thirds  done;  skim  off  all  the 
grease  before  putting  them  in.  Fill  up  with  boiling  water 
as  it  is  needed,  and  have  a  moderate  supply  of  liquor  in  the 
pot  when  finished. 

A  good  way  is  to  cook  till  soft,  remove  the  bones,  then 
press  in  a  mould,  and  after  it  is  cold,  slice. 

Boiled  ME&t  with  Yeoetables. 

If  you  wish  the  meat  flavor  in  your  cabbage,  turnips,  etc., 
proceed  as  follows:  Lay  into  the  pot  a  piece  of  good  beef 
or  mutton,  pour  over  boiling  water,  and  cook  till  time  to 
put  on  the  vegetables.  Then  skim  off  the  grease,  take  out 
part  of  the  liquor,  and  pour  it  into  a  separate  fK)t;  itdd  to  it 
more  water  (boiling)  if  necessary,  and  put  in  the  vegetable 
(or  vegetables)  you  want;  there  should  be  just  enough  to 
cook  them  tender.  The  meat,  if  started  in  time,  should  be 
done  as  soon  as  the  other  things;  you  may  have  to  add  to  it  a 
little  boiling  water,  after  taking  out  part  of  the  liquor, 
though  the  pot  should  be  nearly  dry  when  done.  Serve  the 
meat  on  a  plate  by  itself,  and  the  vegetables  in  their  own 
separate  dishes.    Or  if  the  family  is  small,  and  the  meat  in 
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proportion,  yoa  may  put  it  in  the  center  of  the  dish,  and 
lay  the  vegetableB  around  it. 

Stewed  Beef  ob  Mutton. — (Pat  JSo(wt^4t^ 

If  the  meat  is  beef »  and  a  rib  or  sirloin  piece,  prepare  as 
for  a  roast,  rolling  it  up  securely,  and  fastening  with  skew- 
ers; if  mutton,  wash  well  in  cold  or  tepid  water,  and  dry 
with  a  dean  doth  before  cooking.  Put  it  into  a  pot  not  too 
large  for  the  piece — it  should  fit  rather  snugly  to  the  sides 
of  the  vessel — ^and  pour  boiling  water  over  it,  enough  to 
half  or  two-thirds  cover ;  this  will  partiaQy  sear  the  sor^ 
face,  and  prevent  the  juices  from  escaping.  Cover  with  a 
dosely-fitting  lid,  heat  quickly  to  the  boiling  point,  and  as 
soon  as  the  scum  rises  remove  it.  Then  boil  rapidly  five  to 
ten  minutes,  after  which  cook  very  slowly,  stewing  rather 
than  boiling,  and  opening  the  pot  as  little  as  possible. 
When  half  or  two-thirds  done,  turn  the  meat  the  other  side 
up,  and  stew  as  before;  you  may  have  to  turn  again,  once 
or  twice;  if  beef,  it  will  requite  twenty  to  twenty-five  min- 
utes to  the  pound,  to  cook  it;  the  time  may  vary  a  little,  ac- 
cording to  its  quality,  and  the  slowness  with  which  it  boils. 
Mutton  will  usually  stew  tender  in  less  time  ;  say  eighteen 
to  twenty  minutes  to  the  pound,  slow  boiling;  the  pot  must 
not  get  dry  before  finishing.  When  done,  the  water  should 
be  about  all  boiled  away;  if  a  little  remains,  you  may  lift 
the  lid  and  let  it  evaporate  faster. 

If  you  widi  the  meat  brownod,  like  a  roast,  set  the  pot 
where  the  gravy  in  the  bottom  will  get  quite  hot  without 
burning ;  and  when  the  under  side  is  browned  sufficiently, 
turn  it  over  and  brown  the  other;  this  is  what  is  called,  a 
"  pot  roast."  Always  start  it  to  cooking  in  good  season;  for 
if  done  a  little  early,  it  will  not  matter;  the  meat  will  keep 
hot  in  its  own  steam,  provided  the  pot  is  set  in  a  warm 
place,  and  dosely  covered.  When  you  take  it  up  drain  all 
the  gravy  into  an  old  bowl  or  cup,  and  set  it  away;  when 
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cold  remove  the  grease  for  oiling  jour  baike-pans,  and  save 
the  gravy  in  the  bottom  to  put  into  a  haah  or  stew,  another 
day. 

The  above  method  of  cooking  meats,  is  liked  by  many 
better  than  roasting  ;  they  are  less  greasy  done  in  this  way, 
and  the  flavor  is  milder.  But  one  thing  you  must  observe^ 
and  that  is — to  stew  shidy. 

Cold  Sliced  Beep  ob  Mitfton. 

Cook  the  same  as  the  last,  and  slice  the  following  day,  by 
cutting  the  meat  smoothly  across  the  grain  or  fiber.  Or  if 
you  serve  it  warm,  cut  no  more  than  will  be  eaten ;  then 
take  any  considerable  portion  that  is  left  over,  press  it 
well  together,  and  either  wrap  a  doth  closely  around  it> 
or  pack  snugly  into  a  dish,  and  set  it  away,  covered,  in  a 
cold  place.  The  next  day  you  can  slice  it  for  dinner ;  and 
many  prefer  it  to  the  warm  meat.  A  dish  of  turnips,  with 
warm  com  bread  and  baked  potatoes,  is  a  good  accompani- 
ment. 

A  Bbown  Stew. 

What  is  known  as  a  ''brown  stew,^  is  about  the  same  as 
"  Stewed  Beef  or  Mutton,"  in  the  last  recipe  but  one,  except 
that  it  reqtiires  rather  longer  cooking,  and  the  meat  is 
abmys  browned  at  the  end.  The  poorer  parts  of  beef  or 
mutton  will  answer ;  and  a  piece  weighing  six  or  eight 
pounds,  would  take  from  three  to  four  hours*  stewing. 
Some  like  an  onion  or  carrot  sliced  in,  after  the  meat  is 
half  cooked;  always  start  it  in  boiling  water,  cover  closely, 
and  stew  slowly  till  done.  If  necessary,  add  now  and  then 
a  little  water,  boiling  hot;  it  must  all  be  out  of  the  pot  at 
the  last ;  then  brown  the  meat  in  its  own  hot  gravy.  You 
may  skim  off  the  grease  from  the  latter,  and  thicken  witli  a 
little  browned  flour ;  tlien  serve  it  and  the  meat  with  plain 
vegetables,  as  mashed  potato,  and  stewed  turnips  or  ca1> 
20* 
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bage ;  if  the  weaQier  is  cold,  add  a  dish  of  plain  com 
bread. 

A  breast  of  lamb,  or  two  or  three  smaller  bits»  maj  be 
cooked  in  the  same  way,  but  for  a  shorter  time.  A  good 
dessert  after  a  brown  stew,  is  fresh  oranges. 

Stewed  jLamb.4j^ 

Stew  the  same  as  beef  or  mutton,  in  the  last  redpe  but 
two,  except  that  less  time  will  suffice.  About  fifteen  min- 
utes to  the  pound  ought  to  be  long  enough,  even  if  cooled 
veiy  slowly.  A  shoulder  cooks  sooner  than  a  leg;  and  either 
should  be  done,  in  an  hour  and  a  half  to  two  hours. 

Lamb  cooked  by  this  method  and  sliced  cold,  is  pro- 
nounced fine  by  competent  judgea 

Moulded  Lamb. 

Wash  the  meat  well,  and  dry  it  with  a  dean  doth ;  a 
shoulder  or  rib  piece  is  best  for  moulding.  Put  it  into  boil- 
ing water,  skim  at  the  proper  moment^  and  cook  slowly  till 
it  is  ready  to  fall  from  the  bones;  it  will  take  perhaps  two 
hours.  Have  very  little  liquor  in  the  pot  when  done,  say  a 
cup  full;  then  take  out  the  meat,  remove  the  bones,  and  cut 
into  bits  about  two  inches  long;  pour  over  the  liquor,  sat* 
urating  it  all  through.  Then  place  it  compactly  in  a  deep 
oval  dish,  turn  a  plate  over,  put  on  a  weight,  and  set  it  in  a 
cool  place.    Slice  cold  the  next  day. 

Calf's  head  may  be  boiled  and  moulded  in  the  same  way; 
it  will  keep  several  days  in  cold  weather. 

Potted  Beef. 

Take  good  beef,  or  a  poorer  part — something  with  bones 
in  it — start  it  in  hot  or  boiling  water,  removing  any  scum 
that  rises,  and  stew  slowly  till  the  meat  will  slip  from  the 
bones ;  there  should  be  enough  liquor  left  to  moisten  it 
when  done.    Then  take  it  out  of  the  pot,  remove  the  bones 
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carefully^  pat  the  meat  into  a  wooden  bowl,  and  chop  fine ; 
pour  in  the  liquor,  stir  well  together,  pack  into  a  deep  dish, 
and  set  away  till  cold.  It  is  then  ready  to  slice.  Mutton 
can  be  used  instead  of  beef,  taking  a  shoulder,  or  any  part 
with  bones. 

Fbebsed  Beef. 

Take  three  and  a  half  pounds  of  good  lean  beef  (a  sir^ 
loin  steak  is  best),  and  chop  it  very  fine;  the  butcher  will  do 
it  for  you,  or  you  can  manage  it  yourself.  Have  ready  a 
cup  and  a  half  of  dry  bread-crumbs,  finely  grated;  moisten 
these  with  three  eggs  well  beaten,  and  two-thirds  of  a  cup 
of  sweet  milk  or  cream ;  some  add  a  teaspoonful  of  dry 
sage,  or  sweet  herbs.  You  may  use  a  weak  gravy  if  you 
prefer,  instead  of  cream  or  milk-— or  you  may  take  two  eggs 
instead  of  three.  When  the  crumbs  are  prepared  work 
them  into  the  meat,  and  mix  all  well  together;  then  make 
into  a  firm  loaf  and  bake  an  hour  and  a  half,  covering  it  on 
top.  Have  the  loaf  long  and  slim;  and  when  cold,  slice  as 
thin  as  possible,  the  same  as  tongue. 

This  meat  preparation  is  sometimes  called,  "loaf  beef.** 
It  is  very  convenient  for  lunches,  picnics,  eta 

Beef  Omelet. 

This  dish  is  quite  similar  to  the  last  To  three  pounds  of 
beef  chopped  fine,  add  three  eggs  well  beaten,  six  large 
crackers  rolled  fine,  and  a  tablespoonful  of  dry  sage;  or  you 
may  use  some  other  dry  or  sweet  herb,  if  preferred.  Work 
all  well  together,  knead  into  a  loaf  or  cake,  and  lay  in  a 
small  pan;  turn  another  over  it,  after  adding  a  pint  of  water 
or  diluted  gravy  to  baste  with,  and  bake  an  hour  and  a 
quarter.  Slice  it  very  thin  ^^hen  cold,  or  the  next  day;  the 
meat  will  keep  some  time,  if  the  weather  is  cooL 
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Boiled  Beef's  Tongue. 

Waahy  trim  and  scrape  the  tongue;  it  must  be  fresh;  then 
soak  in  cold  water  half  an  hour.  To  cook  it,  cover  with 
hot  or  boiling  water,  skim  if  there  is  need,  and  boil  yeiy 
slowly  till  a  fork  will  go  through  the  thickest  portion  easily. 
tChis  will  require  two  hours  or  longer,  according  to  size. 
Add  more  water,  if  it  boils  down  too  low;  the  tongue 
should  be  pretty  well  covered,  while  it  is  cooking.  When 
done  take  it  out,  remove  the  skin,  and  set  away  in  a  cool 
place.  Slice  thin.  Cold  tongue  is  much  liked  for  sand- 
wiches; these  latter  are  best  made  with  good  home-made 
Graham  loaf. 

Beef's  Tongue  wtth  TouiLTOES. 

Boil  the  tongue  as  in  the  last  recipe.  While  it  is  cooking 
peel  some  ripe  tomatoes,  and  slice  very  tiun  into  a  porcelain 
kettle;  before  you  heat  them  stir  in  either  a  little  rolled 
cracker,  or  some  fine  dry  bread-crumbs;  just  enough  to 
thicken  the  tomatoes  when  done,  to  the  consistency  of  or- 
dinary cream.  Set  where  they  will  cook  rather  slowly, 
tmtil  perfectly  smooth;  stir  often;  if  the  sauce  gets  too  hot 
it  will  be  spoiled.  A  few  minutes  before  finishing,  you  may 
stir  in  a  spoonful  of  cold  meat  gravy  if  you  have  it,  or  a 
small  lump  of  fresh  butter;  and  when  done,  set  where  it 
will  keep  hot.  As  soon  as  the  tongue  is  thoroughly  tender 
take  it  out,  skin  it,  lay  it  on  a  hot  platter,  and  pour  the  to- 
mato over.     Slice  as  you  serve  it. 

A  piece  of  beef  rib,  not  too  fat,  and  stewed  slowly  till 
done,  is  good  served  in  the  same  way.  If  you  have  neither 
the  crackers  nor  the  bread-crumbs,  you  may  thicken  the 
tomatoes  with  a  little  browned  flour,  wet  with  milk;  or  a 
cup  of  green  com  is  excellent;  put  this  in  twenty  minutes 
before  finishing. 
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Beef's  Heart, 

Waah  the  heart  thoroughly,  remoyiug  the  TentrideSy  and 
Boaik  in  cold  water  one  hour;  then  wipe  it  dry,  and  fill  with 
a  dressing  of  bread-crumbs^  as  for  stuffed  chicken  or 
turkey;  you  may  mix  into  this  a  little  chopped  parsley  or 
minced  onion,  or  both  if  you  like;  and  if  you  have  a  bit  of 
fresh  suet  or  a  spoonful  of  sweet  dripping,  you  can  use  it 
instead  of  butter  in  making  the  dressing.  When  the  heart 
is  stuffed,  sew  it  up  in  a  coarse  net  or  piece  of  tarlatan, 
cover  with  boiling  water,  and  stew  moderately  two  to  three 
hours,  or  until  tender;  turn  it  occasionally  while  cooking. 
There  should  be  a  cupful  of  liquor  in  the  pot  when  done; 
then  take  it  out,  thicken  the  gravy  with  a  little  browned 
flour,  and  return  the  heart  to  the  pot.  Cover  closely,  and 
simmer  twenty  to  thirty  nmiutes,  turning  it  over  as  it 
begins  to  brown.  "When  finished  remove  the  net,  lay  the 
heart  on  a  dish,  and  pour  the  gravy  over. 

Another  way  is  to  stew  till  tender  before  you  stuff,  not 
forgetting  to  skim,  as  the  pot  comes  to  a  boiL  When  done 
take  out  the  heart,  moisten  the  crumbs  with  a  part  of  the 
liquor,  and  add  a  little  butter  or  chopped  suet,  and  a  pinch 
of  dry  sage;  then  fill  and  sew  up  the  heart  as  before,  lay  it 
in  a  small  dish,  add  the  rest  of  the  liquor,  and  bake, 
covered,  half  an  hour  in  a  moderate  oven;  baste  frequently. 
If  there  is  not  enough  liquor,  put  in  a  little  boiling  water, 
and  some  cold  gravy  or  meat  juice,  if  you  have  it;  then 
thicken  at  the  last,  and  pour  the  gravy  over  the  heart  You 
may  serve  warm  or  cold;  if  cold  slice  thin,  and  garnish 
with  parsley. 

Still  another  way  is  to  cut  the  heart  into  small  pieces 
after  [t  is  well  soaked,  pour  in  cold  water  to  cover,  and 
bring  to  a  boil;  then  skim,  slice  in  an  onion  and  a  head  of 
celeiy,  and  stew  till  tender;  some  add  a  little  chopped 
parsley,  before  it  is  done.    There  should  be  but  a  trifle  of 
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liquor  left  in  the  pot;  add  a  bit  of  fresh  butter  or  dripping, 
tliicken  "with  a  little  browned  flour,  boil  up  a  moment^  and 
dish  all  together. 

THE  "PORKER." 

It  would  hardly  do  to  write  a  cook-book,  and  have  noth^ 
ing  to  say  in  it  about  this  beast  The  " Porker"  is  an  im- 
portant personage  in  the  history  of  the  world;  more  than 
three  thousand  years  ago,  before  Christianity  had  been 
heard  of,  he  received  marked  attention — ^not  from  heathen 
hands^  but  from  the  leader  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
nations  in  all  history,  sacred  or  profane.  By  that  distin- 
guished leader,  he  (the  porker)  was  banished  from  the  side- 
boards of  the  Jewa  How  he  managed  to  put  himself, 
head,  f  eet^  back-bone  and  all,  not  only  in  the  presence  of 
the  ungodly,  but  fairly  and  squarely  upon  the  tables  of 
respectable  Christians,  is  indeed  marvelous.  But  here  he 
is,  with  his  scurvy  hide,  his  tuberculated  lungs,  and  his 
ulcerated  liver,  all  fuU  of  scrofula;  with  his  fat  sides — ^the 
very  essence  of  retained  excretion — and  his  muscles  creep- 
ing with  trichina.  Some  scores  of  families,  it  is  true,  are 
now  and  then  sent  by  these  last,  where  no  porkers  go,  and 
where  trichinsB  do  not  abound.  But  what  of  it?  His 
carcass  tastes  sweet,  and  therefore  it  must  be  eaten.  "  How 
shall  we  cook  him?"  In  any  way  you  like;  you  may  take 
him  piecemeal,  or  you  may  serve  him  whole;  you  may  roast 
him,  fry  him,  boil  him,  stew  him,  scallop  him,  or  eat  him 
raw — ^in  Bologna  sausage;  and  if  you  die  of  trichinosis, 
another  porker  would  willingly  eat  you,  if  he  had  the  chance. 

YENISON. 

Venison  is  cooked  in  the  same  way  as  beef,  only  it  re- 
quires a  little  longer  time.  Care  should  be  taken  to  have  it  as 
fresh  as  possible,  and  well  trimmed.  Venison  steaks  may  be 
broiled  on  a  gridiron  or  seared  in  a  skillet,  the  same  as  beef. 
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allowing  about  fifteen  minutes  to  a  steak  of  ordinary  Bi2se. 
The  haunch,  neck  and  shoulder,  are  usually  roasted  the 
same  as  beef,  except  that  most  people  think  it  necessary  to 
disguise  the  natural  flavor  of  the  meat  by  numerous  season- 
ings or  condiments,  not  to  say  wines.  The  thought  suggests 
itself,  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  dispense  with  this 
meat  altogether,  if  it  requires  so  many  injurious  or  stimu- 
lating substances  to  make  it  palatable*  A  haunch  will  take 
from  four  to  five  hours,  according  to  size,  to  roast;  cover 
the  top  with  an  oiled  paper,  and  then  torn  a  pan  over  the 
whole,  to  keep  the  meat  from  scorching.  Boast  very  slowly, 
until  it  is  tender  through  its  thickest  part 

The  shoulder  is  stewed,  as  well  as  roasted;  it  will  take 
from  three  to  four  hours  to  cook  tender,  according  to  size. 
If  stewed,  remove  the  bones  from  the  under  side,  put  the 
meat  into  a  pot,  and  cover  with  loarm  water,  not  boiling. 
Wash  well,  before  roasting  or  stewing;  and  if  cooked  by  the 
latter  method,  stew  slordy,  adding  a  little  cold  water  from 
time  to  time,  as  it  is  needed.  Beducing  the  temperature  of 
the  water  will  prevent  the  meat  from  hardening,  as  it  boils. 
There  should  be  little  if  any  liquor  left  in  tlie  pot,  when 
done;  after  taking  it  up,  ddm  off  the  grease  from  the  gravy, 
and  pour  it  over  the  meat  Any  that  is  left  from  a  roast  or 
stew,  may  either  be  sliced  cold  the  following  day,  or  made 
into  a  hash  the  same  as  beef* 

Venibon  Pasty. 

Cut  the  venison  into  inch  bits,  cover  with  wann  water, 
skim  at  the  proper  moment  and  stew  till  it  is  almost  tender; 
have  enough  liquor  left  to  make  the  pie  sufficiently  moist 
When  cooked  long  enough  skim  out  the  meat,  and  stir  into 
the  liquor  a  litUe  white  flour  wet  with  milk  or  water,  and 
mixed  to  a  smooth  paste;  let  the  gravy  come  to  a  boil,  and 
set  it  off.  Then  take  a  dish  the  depth  of  a  common  bread- 
pan,  put  into  it  a  layer  of  the  meaty  and  follow  with  one  of 
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potatoes,  peeled,  and  cut  into  small  pieces,  less  than  half  an 
inch  thick;  have  nearly  as  much  potato  as  there  is  venison, 
laid  in  the  bottom.  Then  add  another  light  layer  of  the 
parboiled  meat;  the  pie,  before  the  crust  is  put  on,  should 
not  be  more  than  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  depth.  Pour  in 
the  thickened  gravy,  until  the  dish  is  half  or  two-thirds  full; 
then  cover  with  a  light  cream  paste  made  of  equal  parts 
sifted  Graham  and  white  flour,  and  cut  a  good  cross-slit  in 
the  center.  The  crust  should  be  half  or  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  thick  Set  the  pie  into  a  moderate  oven  and  bake 
forty-five  minutes,  or  imtil  the  crust  is  well  done.  Serve 
from  the  dish. 

In  making  this  pie,  you  may  if  you  like  line  the  sides  of 
the  dish  with  the  paste,  leaving  the  bottom  uncovered;  then 
put  in  the  meat  and  potatoes,  add  the  gravy,  and  cover  as 
befora 

POXJLTBY. 

It  has  been  elsewhere  stated,  that  if  the  flesh  of  animals 
is  used  as  an  article  of  diet,  we  should  give  preference  to 
those  that  are  clean  in  the  selection  of  their  food.  The 
animals  that  live  exclusively  on  grains  and  other  vegetable 
products,  as  the  sheep  and  oz,  rank  highest  in  this  respect; 
those  that  subsist  upon  a  mixed  diet  of  animal  and  vegetable 
substances,  as  poultry  and  wild  fowl,  stand  lower;  while 
others  of  strictly  carnivorous  habits,  as  lions,  tigers,  etc,  are 
so  far  down  in  the  scale  that  no  one  considers  them  fit  for 
human  food.  Indeed  the  carcasses  of  flesh-eating  animals 
are  so  full  of  nitrogenous  matter,  that  they  begin  to  putrefy 
almost  as  soon  as  life  is  extinct;  and  the  odor  that  is  given  off 
from  their  bodies  is  strong  and  offensive,  even  in  life. 

The  ordinary  domestic  fowl  is  far  from  being  dean  in  its 
habits  of  feeding,  particularly  if  it  lives  about  the  house;  it 
helps  itself  from  the  slop-pail,  the  pig-pen,  and  other  places 
of  questionable  deanlinesa    In  f act»  there  are  few  things 
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that  it  will  not  eat;  like  the  hog,  it  is  a  scayenger  of  not  a 
very  high  order.  The  turkey  is  perhaps  a  grade  higher, 
from  the  fact  that  it  roams  over  a  larger  territory,  and  gets 
more  grain  with  less  local  fitth.  Dac^  and  geese,  whether 
wild  or  tame,  are  any  thing  bat  choice  in  their  eating; 
nothing  delights  them  more  than  to  pick  the  worms  out  of 
the  bottom  of  stagnant  pools,  where  they  lie  in  a  bed  of  slime. 

Much  of  the  poultry  in  our  markets  is  stall-fed,  before  it 
is  killed;  the  fowls  are  cooped  up  in  close  stalls  or  cages 
where  they  can  not  stir,  and  then  they  are  stuffed  with  com 
dough  or  other  soft  materials,  as  long  as  they  can  swallow. 
In  this  unnatural  condition  they  are  soon  covered  with  thick 
layers  of  unhealthy  f at^  eyery  particle  of  which  is  saturated 
with  the  retained  excretions  of  their  bodies.  You  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  recognizing  them,  as  you  see  them  in  the  mar- 
kets; the  fat  is  not  a  healthy  yellow,  but  a  pale  sickly  white;  it 
lies  in  thick  pads,  under  the  skin,  extending  from  the  middle 
to  the  end  of  the  back-bone;  and  the  whole  surface  of  the 
body  looks  greasy,  filthy  and  disgusting;  none  of  that 
cleanly,  wholesome  appearance,  which  belongs  to  f  ann-f ed 
poultry,  roaming  at  large. 

Firsts  then,  secure  a  fowl  that  has  not  been  staQ-fed;  this 
will  often  be  hard  to  do  in  the  large  cities^  especially  about 
Christmas  time.  You  can  judge  something  of  the  age  by 
the  pin-feathers,  by  the  short  or  long  spurs  on  the  legs,  and 
also  by  the  coarse  or  fine  texture  of  the  skin;  if  the  fowl  is 
young  the  skin  will  be  easUy  torn,  and  the  end  of  the  breast- 
bone soft  and  gristly.  Next,  see  that  it  has  been  recently 
killed,  and  the  dressing  properly  done;  these  things  you 
ought  to  be  able  to  know  at  sight;  if  you  do  not»  a  little 
practice  will  teach  you ;  and  the  olfactories  will  aid  in 
the  mean  time.  If  the  chicken  or  turkey  does  not  smell 
sweet  inside,  do  not  buy  it.  True,  there  are  ways  of  "  doc- 
toring" spoQed  birds,  with  soda,  salt^  etc.;  but  a  fowl  that 
needs  such  attention  had  better  be  left  in  the  market,  since 
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it  can  never  have  the  flavor  of  one  in  good  sound  condition; 
and  about  the  last  thing  to  make  a  dinner  of,  is  tainted 
meat^  of  whatever  kind. 

Fowls  of  every  description,  should  be  drawn,  inunediatelj 
after  they  are  killed;  if  this  is  not  done,  the  contents  of  the 
intestinal  canal  will  be  absorbed  into  the  flesh,  and  will  of 
course  poison  it  It  has  been  truly  said,  that  'Hhere  is  no 
direr  disgrace  to  our  northern  markets,  than  the  practice  of 
sending  whole  dead  fowls  to  them."  As  soon  as  drawn,  they 
should  be  thoroughly  rinsed  with  cold  water,  and  wiped  per- 
fectly dry  with  a  dean  doth;  then  a  piece  of  fresh  charcoal 
should  be  placed  in  the  cavity  of  each,  and  they  should  be 
shipped  to  market  without  delay.  So  long  as  we  eat  rotten 
or  tainted  food  we  must  expect  putrid  f evera»  diphtheria^ 
•doctors'  bills,  and  death. 

Boast  TuBEE;.4t^ 

Select  a  young  fowl,  recently  killed,  and  one  tihat  has  not 
been  stall-fed;  if  those  for  sale  in  market  are  dressed,  you 
will  know  which  to  reject  (that  is,  if  they  are  not  all  of  the 
same  description),  by  the  loads  of  fat  on  the  back,  aU  of 
recent  deposit,  and  of  a  pale  sickly  hue,  very  much  the 
color  of  dirty  lard. 

If  you  buy  the  day  before  cooking,  set  the  turkey  in  a 
cold  place  till  wanted;  then  singe  off  the  hairs  over  burning 
paper,  remove  the  pin-feathers  with  a  knife,  and  wash 
quickly  in  cold  water,  rinsing  very  thoroughly  insida  Drain 
well,  while  you  are  preparing  the  dressing.  If  it  be  a  thing 
possible,  have  for  this,  good  sweet  home-made  loaf,  about 
three  days  old;  bread  that  is  a  third  or  fourth  part  sifted 
Graham,  is  the  best  If  not  stale  the  loaf  should  be  cut  or 
torn  open,  and  dried  well  in  the  oven.  Cut  in  thin  dices, 
and  crumb  or  grate  it  fine;  if  the  crusts  are  hard,  soak  them 
separately  (after  crumbing)  in  a  little  warm  or  hot  water. 
Put  all  into  a  bowl  or  basin,  add  a  spoonful  of  dry  sage 
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rubbed  fine  (more  or  leas,  aooording  to  qoontiiy  of  crombs), 
and  star  well  together;  if  sage  is  not  liked,  use  thyme  or 
any  other  herb,  as  preferred.  Then  take  a  piece  of  fresh 
sweet  batter,  say  the  size  of  a  walnut,  to  a  quart  of  crumbs; 
pour  on  a  little  hot  water  to  melt  it,  and  stir  it  in.  Some 
add  also  a  beaten  egg,  but  this  is  not  necessary;  and  some 
use  suet  finely  pulverized,  instead  of  butter;  a  chopped 
onion  may  be  added,  if  liked.  Pour  in  tepid  water,  a  little 
at  a  time,  stirring  lightly  with  a  spoon;  be  sure  you  do  not 
make  the  dressing  too  wet;  it  should  be  moist  and  flaky, 
rather  than  wet  and  sticky.  Fill  the  body  of  the  turkey* 
not  very  full,  as  the  dressing  must  hare  room  to  swell;  then 
sew  up  the  vent  with  a  strong  thread,  remoYing  it  before 
serving.  Stuff  the  crop  in  the  same  way,  and  sew  it  up; 
there  should  be  enough  dressing  left  out  to  fill  a  small 
disk 

Tie  the  legs  together  with  a  bit  of  cotton  twine,  and  then 
fasten  them  securely  to  the  ''pope's  nose  "  at  the  end  of  the 
back-bone.  Put  the  turkey  into  a  dripping-pan,  lay  the 
heart  and  gizzard  beside  it^  and  throw  the  liver  away;  then 
pour  in  a  quart  of  boiling  water,  and  start  to  roasting  in  a 
slow  oven;  the  heat  must  be  moderate  at  all  times,  but  very 
slow  the  first  half  hour.  AUow  &ree  to  four  hours  or 
longer,  according  to  the  size  of  the  turkey,  or  about  thirty 
minutes  for  every  pound;  it  will  require  all  this  time,  if  the 
oven  is  regulated  as  it  should  be;  and  if  the  fowl  is  not 
young,  another  half  hour  will  perhaps  be  needed.  To  hurry 
any  part  of  the  process,  is  to  have  a  spoiled  dinner;  baste 
frequently,  as  the  roast  progresses,  and  add  a  little  boiling 
water  from  time  to  time;  the  pan  must  not  get  dry,  or  nearly 
dry.  Tom  the  turkey  as  the  surface  browns;  and  when  it 
begins  to  harden  at  any  point,  as  on  the  legs  or  wings,  wet 
a  dean  napkin  in  warm  water,  fold  it  several  thicknesses 
and  lay  it  on  the  overheated  part 

The  last  half  hour  you  will  have  to  be  particularly  watch- 
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fuly  else  the  brownijig  will  go  on  too  fast  The  turkey 
should  be  a  x>ale  chestnut  color  when  done.  Half  an  hour 
before  finishing,  dip  out  a  portion  of  the  dripping  and  stir 
it  into  the  remainder  of  the  dressing.  Put  the  latter  into  a 
dish  that  will  hold  it  conveniently,  smooth  the  top  with  a 
knife,  and  set  it  in  the  oyen  to  brown ;  if  you  have  not  two 
ovens,  place  it  on  the  grate  above  the  roast,  provided  there 
is  room ;  if  there  is  not,  you  will  have  to  put  in  the  dressing 
after  the  turkey  is  taken  out.  When  thoroughly  tender — 
which  you  will  ascertain  by  piercing  with  a  fork — lift  the 
turkey  to  a  platter,  pour  the  dripping  into  a  bowl,  and  skim 
off  all  the  grease  ;  then  thicken  with  a  little  browned  flour 
wet  to  a  smooth  paste  with  milk  or  water — cream  is  better 
— ^return  the  gravy  to  the  pan,  and  let  it  boil  up  a  mo- 
ment on  top  of  the  stove. 

A  good  plan  in  a  large  family,  is  to  carve  the  turkey 
before  setting  it  on  the  table ;  this  saves  time  in  serving* 
See  that  you  have  a  sharp  knife,  cut  across  the  grain,  paiv 
ticularly  in  carving  the  breast,  and  make  the  dices  very 
thin.  You  will  not  of  course  forget  the  fine  dish  of  mashed 
potatoes^  cooked  ''just  rights"  and  stirred  lightly  with  a 
fork  before  dishing  into  the  tureen.  Cranberry  sauce  is 
the  proper  thing  to  have  with  roast  turkey ;  prepare  it 
early  in  the  morning  or  the  day  before,  as  per  recipe  al- 
ready given  in  Part  IL  If  cranberries  are  not  to  be  had, 
try  canned  gooseberries,  tart  apple  sauce,  or  fresh  oranges. 

Wild  Txtbkey. 

The  wild  turkey  is  dressed,  washed,  stuffed  and  baked, 
precisely  like  the  domestic  fowl  of  that  name,  care  being 
taken  that  it  is  fresh  when  brought  from  the  market  The 
flesh  is  a  little  darker,  but  richer  and  sweeter  than  that  of 
the  tame  turkey. 
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Ck)LD  Sliced  TnsKirr. 

If  there  is  a  considerable  portion  of  the  turkey  left  over 
from  the  roast  of  the  previous  day,  a  good  plan  is  to  cut 
the  dark  and  white  meat  into  thin  slices,  and  serve  for  din- 
ner,  ynih  warm  mashed  potato  and  other  plain  vegetables. 
The  cranbeny  sauce,  if  there  is  any  left»  will  be  a  good  ac- 
companiment. 

TUBKET  PnL4^ 

Instead  of  cold  sliced  turkey,  as  in  the  last,  a  pie  may 
be  made — ^which  many  prefer,  even  to  the  fresh  roast  Take 
all  the  meat;  white  and  dark,  from  the  bones,  rejecting  any 
tough  skin  or  gristle  (these  put  along  with  the  bones),  and 
cut  it  in  inch  bits,  slicing  the  hard  muscles  that  surround 
the  '^  drum-sticks."  Set  this  by  for  the  pie.  Then  crack 
the  bones  to  pieces,  put  them  and  the  inferior  bits  into  a 
pot,  and  cover  vnth  cold  water ;  fit  on  the  lid,  and  stew 
veiy  cdowly  three-quarters  of  an  hour ;  the  pot  should  sim- 
mer, rather  than  boiL  When  the  strength  is  all  extracted 
strain  out  the  liquor,  adding  any  gravy  left  over,  and  thick- 
en it  a  trifle  v^ith  white  flour  wet  smooth  with  milk  or 
water ;  return  to  the  fire,  let  it  boil  up  a  moment,  and  set  it 
off.  Then  peel  some  potatoes,  and  cut  them  in  pieces  scarcely 
an  inch  thick ;  or  if  small,  into  quarters ;  you  may  have 
half  or  two-thirds  the  quantity  there  is  of  meai  Put  these 
into  a  stew-pan,  add  a  cupful  of  boiling  vrater,  and  parboil 
seven  to  ten  minutes ;« then  drain  perfectly  dry,  cover 
closely,  and  set  where  they  will  keep  hoi  H  cut  a  little 
smaller,  you  may  omit  the  parboiling ;  they  vnll  cook  in  the 
pie  by  the  time  a  thick  crust  is  done. 

Now  fill  a  bake-dish  nearly  full,  with  the  meat  and  potato 
mixed ;  if  there  are  a  few  crumbs  of  cold  dressing,  you 
may  put  them  in ;  then  pour  over  the  made  gravy,  filling 
the  dish  half  or  two-thirds  full ;  if  there  is  not  quite 
anough,  add  a  little  boiling  water.    Cover  with  a  li^t 
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cream  paste,  made  as  per  recipe  given  for  meat  pies,  and 
rolled  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick ;  secure  the 
crust  well  at  the  edges,  prick  with  a  fork,  and  cut  a  cross- 
slit  in  the  center,  two  inches  each  way.  Set  the  pie  into  a 
very  even  oven,  and  bake  from  thirty  to  forty  minutes, 
according  to  the  thickness  of  the  crust ;  if  the  latter  is  liked 
crisp  and  brittle,  rather  than  soft  and  puffy,  miT  it  a  trifle 
stiver,  roU  not  quite  so  thick,  and  keep  in  the  oven  a  little 
longer.     Serve  in  the  dish  in  which  you  bake. 

This  pie  warmed  over,  is  quite  as  good  as  at  first ;  put 
the  remnant  in  a  pan,  cover  with  another,  and  place  in  a 
hot  oven  till  well  heated  through. 

TuBEET  Scallop. 

When  there  is  cold  turkey  left  over,  you  may  dice  the 
meat  pretty  thin,  cutting  it  across  the  fiber ;  then  chop,  not 
too  fine.  You  can  mix  with  it  a  few  cold  potatoes  if  you 
like,  also  chopped,  and  add  any  small  bits  of  dressing  tiiat 
are  left  Prepare  a  gravy  as  in  the  last  recipe,  by  cracking 
the  bones  (putting  in  the  neck  and  other  poor  pieceer),  cov* 
ering  witix  cold  water,  and  simmering  nearly  an  hour ;  after 
straining  the  liquor  add  to  it  any  gravy  left  from  the  roast, 
thicken  a  trifle  with  white  flour,  bring  to  a  boil,  and  set 
off  to  cooL  Cover  the  bottom  of  a  bake-pan  with  a  layer 
of  dry  bread-crumbs^  and  then  one  of  the  hashed  meat  (or 
meat  and  potato),  using  half  ol  it;  follow  with  more 
crumbs,  and  then  with  the  rest  of  the  meat  The  dish 
should  not  be  too  full;  pour  over  the  pie  the  prepared 
gravy,  making  the  whole  quite  moist ;  add  a  little  boOing 
water,  if  the  gravy  gives  out  Cover  with  a  layer  of  yetj 
fine  crumbs,  into  -which  you  have  stirred  a  beaten  egg  and 
half  a  cup  of  milk  or  cream  ;  the  batter  should  be  just  stiff 
enough  to  spread  nicely  over  the  top.  Then  emootili  with  a 
invert  an  old  plate  or  dean  pie-pan  over  {b«  dish,  aod 
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bake  thirty  minutecf,  or  till  the  grayy  bubbles  up  at  the 
aides.    Brown  at  the  last,  and  serve  in  the  bake-pan. 
This  scallop  is  very  good,  but  not  equal  to  turkey  pie. 

TUBEET   StEW.4^ 

Instead  of  a  pie  or  scallop^  a  rery  palatable  dish  is 
made  in  this  fashion :  Take  the  meat  all  off  the  bones^  and 
cut  it  in  rather  small  pieces.  Simmer  the  bones  and  other 
bits,  as  in  the  last  two  recipes ;  then  strain  out  the  liquor, 
return  it  to  the  pot^  add  the  meat,  and  any  cold  gravy  left 
over.  If  there  is  none,  a  small  bit  of  butter,  or  spoonful 
or  two  of  fresh  beef  gravy  will  answer.  Let  the  whole 
come  to  a  boil,  and  then  add  a  few  diminutive  dumplings, 
made  as  follows  :  Mix  a  light  dough,  as  for  cream  biscuits, 
pinch  off  in  very  small  bits,  and  drop  them  into  the  stew ; 
it  is  better  to  pinch,  than  to  roU  out  and  cut  If  there  is 
not  sufficient  gravy  add  water,  boiling  hot ;  cover  the  i>ot 
closely,  and  cook  ten  minutes,  or  till  the  dumplings  are 
done.  Add  at  the  last  a  spoonful  or  two  of  thickening 
made  of  milk  and  flour,  stuTing  it  gently  through  the  mass; 
then  put  on  the  lid,  and  boil  up  a  moment.  Dish,  and 
serve  immediately. 

Instead  of  dumplings,  bits  of  toasted  bread  may  be  laid 

over  the  stew,  three  to  five  minutes  before  it  is  taken  up. 

In  this  case,  stir  in  the  thickening  as  soon  as  the  pot  boils, 

and  then  lay  in  the  toast    Or  you  may  put  into  a  dish  the 

slices  of  toasted  bread,  or  cold  biscuits  spHt  open  and 

slightly  brovmed  in  a  hot  oven,  and  pour  the  stew  over 

them. 

Boned  Tubkey. 

Having  dressed  the  turkey,  put  it  into  a  pot  just  large 
enough  to  hold  it  conveniently,  and  add  boiling  water  to 
about  cover.  Lay  on  the  lid,  and  stew  slowly  till  very  ten- 
der ;  if  more  water  is  needed,  add  it  boiling  hoi  When 
done  take  out  the  fowl,  and  set  the  pot^  covered,  where  the 
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liquor  •mH  keep  hot  till  "wanted ;  there  should  be  less  than 
a  pint  of  it 

Aft^r  the  tarkey  is  cool  enough  to  handle  remove  the 
skin,  slip  the  meat  from  the  bones,  and  "with  the  fingers 
separate  the  larger  bits  into  several  pieces.  Then  fill  a  deep 
oval  dish,  tniTing  the  dark  and  light  meat  together,  so  that 
in  slicing,  the  pieces  may  be  well  motded;  place  in  such  a 
way  that  the  fibers  will  run  lengthwise  of  the  moulded  cake; 
this  enables  you  to  cut  across  tiie  **  grain."  When  all  is  in, 
pour  the  hot  liquor  over  and  through  the  meat^  moistening 
the  mass  thoroughly,  but  not  drenching  it;  the  dish  must 
be  filled  considerably  above  the  level  Cover  with  an  oval 
plate  or  platter  just  large  enough  to  fit  snugly,  set  in  a 
cool  place  and  put  on  a  weight,  as  a  heavy  flat-iron.  Tou 
may  slice  as  soon  as  cold,  or  the  next  day. 

Another  way  is  after  boiling,  to  cut  into  bits  an  inch  and 
a  half  or  two  inches  long;  fill  the  dish,  mixing  the  dark  and 
light  meat,  and  sprinkling  between  the  layers  a  cup  of  fine 
dry  bread-crumbs;  then  moisten  with  the  hot  liquor,  and 
mould  as  before.  Or  you  may  leave  out  the  crumbs,  stir 
into  the  liquor  (hot)  one  or  two  rolled  crackers,  pour  it  over 
the  meat»  and  mould. 

Boast  Chioeens. 

Select  fowls  that  have  been  recently  killed,  and  not  stall- 
fed.  If  already  dressed,  proceed  to  singe  off  the  hairs  by 
holding  each  chicken  over  burning  paper,  or  a  bright  wood 
blaze.  If  there  are  pin-feathers,  pick  them  out  with  the 
edge  of  a  knife,  and  then  wash  the  fowls  quickly  in  cold 
water,  rinsing  well  inside.  Cut  off  and  save  the  necks; 
tiirow  out  the  giblets,  except  the  hearts  and  gizzards;  the 
liver  is  a  filthy,  depurating  organ  (not  quite  so  bad  as  the 
kidney),  and  should  never  be  eaten. 

Make  a  dressing  of  fine  dry  bread-crumbs,  all  of  good 
home-made  loaf;  part  Graham  is  best    Add  to  the  crumbs 
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a  small  lump  of  freah  butter,  a  litfle  dry  Bage  (or  ottier 
herb,  if  preferred),  and  moisten  mth  tepid  water,  stirring 
well  as  you  add  it.  Do  not  put  in  too  much  water;  have 
the  dressing  light  and  flaky,  not  wet  and  heavy.  Fill  the 
fowls  with  this»  leaving  plenty  of  room  for  the  dressing  to 
swell,  and  then  sew  up  the  vents  with  a  strong  thread;  fill 
the  crops  in  the  same  manner,  and  sew  them  up;  the 
threads  must  be  pulled  out  before  serving.  Put  the  chick- 
ens into  a  dripping-'pan  the  size  to  hold  them,  add  a  cup 
of  boilizig  watar,  and  roast  slowly,  very  slowly  the  first  half 
hour.  Baste  every  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  turning  as 
needed;  and  if  any  part  browns  too  fast,  cover  it  with  a 
dean  napkin  wet  in  warm  water,  and  folded  two  or  three 
time&  Allow  from  one  to  two  hours  for  roasting,  according 
to  size  and  age;  test  with  a  fork,  to  ascertain  when  done. 

After  the  fowls  are  in  the  oven  cut  the  giblets  into  small 
bits,  put  them  and  the  necks  into  just  enough  cold  water  to 
cover,  and  stew  moderately  till  tender.  When  the  diickens 
are  done,  take  them  out  of  the  pan  and  make  the  gravy; 
drain  the  grease  all  off  the  dripping,  and  set  the  pan  aa 
the  stove;  then  put  in  the  giblets  and  the  liquor  in  whi(& 
they  boiled,  thicken  with  a  little  browned  flour  wet  witii 
milk  or  water,  and  boil  up  a  moment 

Bboiled  CmoEjgN. 

Take  a  yoimg  chicken,  dressed  and  singed,  split  it  down 
the  back,  wash  quickly  in  cold  water,  and  dry  with  a  dean 
doth.  Then  flatten  the  breast-bone  vnth  a  mallet,  twist 
back  the  wings,  and  place  the  fowl  skin  upx>ermost,  not  on 
a  gridiron,  but  in  a  small  dripping-pan;  press  it  down  as 
flat  as  possible.  Add  neither  water  nor  butter,  but  simply 
set  it  in  a  hot  oven'  and  shut  the  door;  look  at  it  now  and 
then,  to  see  that  it  does  not  bum.  If  very  yoimg,  the 
chicken  should  be  done  in  twenty  to  thirty  minutes;  if  not, 
it  may  take  double  that  time.  Should  it  brown  too  fast  on 
21 
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top,  coyer  with  an  oiled  paper,  or  an  niTerted  pie-pan. 
When  done,  pour  over  the  dripping  in  the  bottom  of  the 
dish,  provided  it  is  not  scorched. 

Another  way  to  cook  spring  chickens,  is  to  cut  them  into 
joints,  roll  these  in  flour,  and  lay  them  in  a  skillet  in  which 
you  have  melted  a  spoonful  of  fresh  butter,  or  sweet  beef 
dripping;  this  must  be  hot,  before  the  chicken  is  put  in. 
Cover  closely,  turn  frequently,  and  brovm  well  on  both 
sides.  Cook  from  thirty  to  forty  minutes,  or  till  tender; 
each  piece  should  be  nicely  browned,  but  not  burnt  Take 
out  when  done,  and  if  gravy  is  wanted  add  a  trifle  of  boil- 
ing water,  and  star  in  half  a  cup  of  milk  or  cream,  thick- 
ened with  white  flour;  boil  up  just  a  moment,  and  pour  the 
gravy  over  the  chicken,  or  into  the  gravy-boat 

Smothered  Chigken& 

Either  cut  up  two  chickens,  or  leave  them  whole.  Put 
them  into  a  pot,  add  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  cover  closely, 
and  heat  very  slowly  to  boiling;  then  skim,  cover  again,  and 
stew  or  situmer  an  hour  and  a  half,  or  until  tender;  the 
water  should  all  be  evaporated  when  done.  Then  turn  the 
chickens  (or  pieces),  and  brown  them  in  their  own  gravy; 
if  there  is  not  enough  of  this,  add  half  a  spoonful  of  treah 
butter,  or  a  little  dean  beef  dripping. 

Another  method,  not  so  easy,  because  of  the  basting,  is 
the  following  :  SpUt  the  chickens  down  the  back,  flatten  as 
for  broiling,  and  then  lay  them  smoothly  in  the  bottom  of  a 
dripping-pan;  add  nearly  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  cover 
with  another  pan  the  same  size,  and  place  in  a  hot  oven; 
cook  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half,  or  till  thoroughly  ten- 
der. Turn  them  once  or  twice,  and  baste  several  times; 
oftener,  at  the  last  Cover  between  bastings,  and  remove 
from  the  pan  when  done;  then  add  a  little  boiling  water  to 
the  dripping,  thicken  with  browned  flour,  and  boil  up  a 
moment    Pour  the  gravy  over  the  chickens. 
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Stewed  Chicken. 

Cut  the  chicken  into  joints,  drop  into  a  pot)  and  coyer 
with  boiling  water;  or  if  the  fowl  is  old,  with  cold  water. 
Heat  slowly  to  a  boil,  and  skim;  then  stew  gently  from  one 
to  two  hours,  or  until  tender.  Twenty  minutes  before  fin- 
ishing, add  a  few  new  potatoes  with  tiie  skins  slipped  off; 
or  old  ones  peeled  and  not  too  large,  will  do.  Should  more 
water  be  needed,  add  it  boiling  hot.  If  dumplings  are 
liked  make  a  light  cream  paste,  pinch  off  in  small  bits,  and 
drop  these  in  when  the  potatoes  begin  to  boil;  coyer  closely, 
and  cook  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes,  or  till  the  dumplings 
are  done.  Then  dish  the  chicken,  potatoes  and  dumplings 
into  a  hot  tureen,  fit  on  its  lid,  and  set  where  it  will  keep 
warm;  thicken  the  grayy  in  the  pot  with  a  little  cream  and 
flour,  let  it  boil  up  a  moment^  and  pour  it  oyer  the  stew. 

Instead  of  potatoes  and  dumplings^  you  may  add  half  a 
cup  of  rice,  cooking  it  forty  to  fifty  minutes;  no  other 
thickening  will  be  needed. 

Chickens  Stewed  Whole. 

Prepare  and  stuff  two  chickens  as  for  roasting,  and  sew 
them  up  carefully;  you  can  tie  the  necks  with  dean  wraj)- 
ping-thread,  after  filling  the  crop&  Put  them  into  a  pot^ 
add  nearly  or  quite  a  pint  of  boiling  water  (more,  if  the 
chickens  are  not  young),  coyer  with  a  closely-fitting  lid, 
and  bring  yery  slowly  to  a  boiL  Skim,  coyer  again,  and  sim- 
mer, still  slowly,  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  or  till  thoroughly 
tender.  Little  if  any  filling  up  should  be  needed,  provided 
you  stew  slowly;  and  yery  little  grayy  must  be  left  in  the 
pot,  when  the  fowls  are  taken  out.  Thicken  what  there  is 
with  a  trifle  of  browned  flotqr,  let  it  just  boil,  and  pour  it 
oyer  the  chickens.  If  preferred,  you  may  stew  without 
stufiBng. 
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Chigesn  Fie. 

Gut  up  two  grown  chickens,  having  the  pieces  as  small 
as  possible,  diop  these  into  boQing  water,  «nd  stew  till 
nearly  tender;  if  the  chickens  are  old,  start  in  oold  water. 
There  should  be  a  pint  or  more  of  liquor  in  the  pot  when 
it  is  set  off.  Then  prepare  a  light  cream  paste,  as  per 
redpe  hereafter  gri^n  for  meat  pies;  jou  may  line  the  sides 
of  the  bake^pan  or  not,  as  you  like;  or  if  it  is  deep,  you 
may  cover  with  paste  half  way  down.  The  bottom  is  baiter 
left  imcovered;  and  many  prefer  to  bake  in  a  iMHow  diab, 
having  only  a  top  crust;  in  this  case  take  an  iron  bread-pan 
of  suital^  size,  or  one  of  granitifled  iron. 

When  the  chickens  are  sufficiently  cooked  take  out  Hm 
pieces,  remove  the  breast-bones^  and  cut  tiie  l«^east-meat 
into  two  or  three  bits.  Put  all  in  the  pan,  laying  each  piece 
so  that  the  bones  wiH  not  interfere  with  the  cutting  of  the 
pie.  If  liked,  put  in  some  small  potatoes  cut  in  quarters, 
or  in  bits  an  inch  thick,  and  parboiled  ten  minutes  in  a 
very  little  water.  Then  thicken  tiie  liquor  in  which  the 
chS^eBS  we  stewed,  by  stirring  in  alrifle  of  white  W 
wet  with  milk  or  cream;  boil  up  a  moment,  and  pour  it- 
over  the  pie;  if  there  is  not  enough  of  the  gravy  to  fill  the 
dish  half  or  two-thirds  full,  add  boiling  water.  Then  lay 
on  the  top  crust,  rolled  about  half  an  inch  thick,  secure  the 
edges,  prick  well  with  a  fork,  and  cut  a  good  cross-slit  in 
the  middle  for  the  escape  of  steam.  Bake  from  thirty  to 
forty. minutes,  in  an  even  oven;  then  cool  a  little,  and  serve 
in  the  dish. 

CmcEEN  Scallop. 

This  should  follow  roast  chickens,  provided  the  cold  meat 
simply  sliced,  is  not  preferred.  To  make  the  scallop^  take 
the  meat  from  the  bones,  and  cut  it  in  half  inch  bits;  then 
put  the  bones  into  a  pot  with  cold  water  to  cover  them,  and 
simmer  slowly  foity  to  fifty  minutes;  if  you  have  a  beef  or 
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mutton  bone,  or  a  bit  of  cold  steak  sweet  and  freflb,  put 
that  in  with  the  rest  When  all  tiie  strength  is  drawn  out 
of  them  strain  Hie  liquet,  add  any  gra^j  left  over,  and 
thicken  a  trifle  with  white  floor;  then  boil  up  a  moment, 
and  lift  from  the  fira  Ckyver  the  bottom  of  a  dish  with  dry 
bread-crumbs,  kiy  in  &e  bits  of  diicken,  and  a  little  cold 
chopped  potato  if  you  like,  filling  the  pan  not  quite  to  the 
top.  Then  pour  over  the  gravy,  and  finish  with  a  good 
layer  of  fine  crumbs,  into  which  you  have  whipped  a  beaten 
eigg  and  a  half  a  cup  of  milk.  Bake,  covered,  in  a  moderate 
oven  haU  an  hour,  browning  at  the  last 

Chigken  Pot-Fee. 

The  chicken  pot-pie  of  forty  years  ago,  which  the  Caro- 
lina people  and  their  descendants  used  to  imke  for  log- 
roHings^  wool-pickings,  quiltings,  etc.,  was  after  this  fashion 
(we  whose  mothers  made  them,  have  not  forgotten  the  pro- 
cess): Firsts  the  chickens  were  cut  up— not  Tery  young 
ones^  but  '*  good  fat  hens  " — and  stewed  tiH  nearly  tender ; 
then  the  pieces  were  lifted  out,  and  the  liquor  saved  to 
tnoisten  the  pe.  The  latter  was  made  in  an  old-fashioned 
bake-kettle  or  "Dutch  oven,"  as  it  vras  commonly  called ; 
this  was  a  large  pot  ei^t  or  nine  inches  in  depth,  with  per* 
pendicular  sides  and  a  horizontal  bottom;  it  stood  on  three 
legs — over  a  bed  of  live  coals  when  it  held  a  loaf  of  bread 
or  a  pot-fne,  in  process  of  baking.  At  such  times,  it  was 
covered  with  a  heavy  iron  lid  that  had  a  rim  around  it,  to 
keep  file  hot  coals  from  falling  off. 

But  to  the  pie.  The  crust  was  made  of  light  biscuit 
dough,  white  flour  (Graham  cream  paste  would  have  been 
better);  this  being  rolled  into  oval  sheets  half  or  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  was  so  placed  as  to  line  the  sides 
of  the  kettle,  and  a  portion  of  the  bottom;  the  center  was 
always  left  bare.  The  i»eces  of  <^cken  were  then  laid  in, 
tin  the  bottom  was  well  covered ;  these  were  followed  by 
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bits  of  the  paste,  either  pinched  off,  or  rolled  and  cut  into 
equares ;  some  added  new  potatoes,  half  as  large  as  a  hen's 
egg.  Then  came  more  chicken  and  more  dumplings,  with 
or  without  the  potatoes ;  bits  of  butter  rolled  in  flour  were 
also  interspersed,  to  say  nothing  of  a  light  sprinkling  of 
those  '*  contraband "  articles,  pepper  and  salt.  One  thing 
did  no^  go  in,  at  least  in  our  section  of  the  country,  yiz., 
sail  porky  or  any  kind  of  pork.  It  was  as  foreign  to  chicken 
pot-pie,  as  Bolog^  sausage  to  peach  cobbler. 

After  filling  the  kettle  to  within  an  inch  and  a  half  of  the 
top,  the  liquor  that  had  been  saved  was  poured  in ;  there 
was  enough  of  this  to  come  pretty  well  up  the  sides  of  the 
pot»  and  almost  coyer  the  pie.  Next  in  order  came  the  top 
crusty  a  thick  sheet  like  the  others ;  and  the  edges  being 
well  secured,  a  big  cross-slit  was  made  in  the  middle,  and 
the  whole  surface  well  pricked  with  a  fork  to  prevent  blis- 
.tering.  The  kettle  had  now  to  be  placed  over  a  bed  of 
coals  on  the  hearth,  and  its  lid  laid  on ;  this  latter  having 
been  heated — ^but  not  to  redness — over  the  main  fire,  was 
covered  with  two  or  three  shovelfuls  of  bright  ooala 
Every  now  and  {hen  the  cook  lifted  the  lid  with  a  big 
wooden  poker,  and  turned  the  kettle  quarter  way  round,  to 
give  all  sides  a  chance  to  bake,  from  the  heat  of  the  blazing 
fire  before  which  it  stood,  and  over  which  hung  another 
dinner  pot^  suspended  from  the  crane  or  trammeL  An  iron 
tea-kettle  full  of  boiling  water,  stood  directly  in  front  of 
the  open  fire  ;  and  if  the  pie  needed  more  gravy  (always  a 
debatable  question),  the  next  time  the  lid  was  lifted  and  the 
kettle  turned,  a  little  hot  water  could  be  poured  into  it 
through  the  cross-slit  in  the  center.  In  from  forty  to  fifty 
minutes  the  crust  was  thoroughly  done,  and  the  pie  ready 
to  dish. 

In  these  latter  days  of  cook-stoves  and  kitchen  ranges, 
this  pie  is  usually  made  in  an  iron  bread-pan,  and  baked  in  the 
oven.    A  "kettle  pie"  is  sometimes  made  the  same  as  the 
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one  JTist  described,  and  cooked  by  hanging  the  pot»  coYered, 
OTcr  the  fiie,  and  boiling,  or  rather  stewing  it  half  an  hour, 
till  the  paste  is  done.  It  is  better,  however,  to  omit  the 
bottom  crust  altogether,  as  it  would  be  apt  to  scorcL 

The  chicken-pie  proper,  that  fed  the  preacher  at  Quarterly 
Meeting  times,  was  somewhat  different;  it  was  made  as  fol- 
lows :  Good,  deep  pie-pans  were  lined  with  ordinary  pie- 
crust, made  pretty  short ;  the  pieces  of  parboiled  chicken 
(young  ^'spring  chicken")  were  laid  in,  care  beiog  taken  to 
place  them  so  that  in  cutting,  the  knife  would  miss  the 
bones.  Having  j&lled  the  dish  the  liquor  was  added,  plus 
the  pepper  and  salt  (more  contraband),  with  small  bits  of 
butter  rubbed  in  flour,  to  thicken.  Then  the  top  crust  was 
laid  on,  its  edges  well  secured  by  notching  with  the  thumb 
and  finger,  and  a  good  cross-slit  made  in  the  center.  After 
pricking  well  with  a  fork,  the  pies  were  baked  and  set  away, 
to  be  eaten  cold  for  lunch;  or  they  might  be  warmed 
through  for  next  day's  dinner. 

Pbessed  Chicken. 

Dress  two  or  three  grown  chickens,  and  stew  whole  in 
about  as  much  water  as  will  cook  them  ;  for  two  chickens 
you  might  put  in,  say  a  pint  and  a  half  of  boiling  water  to 
start  witL  If  more  is  needed,  it  can  be  added  afterward  ; 
stew  very  slowly,  keeping  the  pot  closely  covered ;  there 
should  be  half  a  pint  of  liquor  remaimng,  when  done.  It 
will  require  from  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half,  possibly 
longer  if  the  chickens  are  not  young,  to  cook  them  suffi- 
ciently. When  thoroughly  tender  remove  the  bones,  and 
lay  the  meat  in  a  deep  oval  dish,  placing  it  so  that  the  fibers 
will  lie  all  in  one  direction,  viz.,  the  long  way  of  the  dish ; 
for  in  slicing  the  pressed  loaf,  you  will  cut  across  it  (not 
lengthwise),  and  also  across  the  grain  or  fiber.  Mix  the 
dark  and  light  parts  well  together,  as  you  place  the  meat; 
and  when  all  is  in,  pour  the  liquor  (which  must  be  hot)  over 
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and  through  it ;  the  dish  must  be  filled  considerablj  more 
than  level  Then  cover  with  an  oval  plate  or  platter  of 
suitable  size,  and  so  placed  as  to  fit  snugly  to  the  loaf ;  put 
a  weight  on  it,  and  set  in  a  cool  place.  When  thoroughlj 
cold  it  is  ready  to  dice. 

Some  sprinMe  very  dry  bread-crumbi^  or  oracker<-dust 
through  the  meat,  before  adding  the  liquor. 


WILD  BIRDS  AND  OTHER  GAME. 

These  are  brought  into  our  markets  and  sold  in  almost 
every  conceivable  condition,  and  stage  of  decay.  B  the 
sportsman  and  the  '^  middle  man  "  would  take  pains  to  have 
the  birds  carefully  drawn  as  soon  as  killed,  and  a  good  fredi 
lump  of  charcoal  placed  in  the  cavity  of  each,  it  would  be 
a  great  advantage  to  the  salesman,  as  well  as  a  satisfaction 
to  the  purchaser — ^to  say  nothing  of  the  bad  consequences 
which  f oUow,  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  from  the  use  of 
meats  that  are  in  a  state  of  semi-putrefaction.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  time  will  come,  when  the  consumer  and  pro- 
ducer will  be  brought  nearer  together;  when  provisions  of 
all  kinds  will  be  shipped  directly,  or  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible,  to  the  points  of  final  distribution.  For  the  pres- 
ent, however,  we  must  take  things  as  we  find  them. 

The  birds,  if  recently  killed  and  properly  dressed,  wiD 
simply  need  a  thorough  rinsing  in  pure  cold  water,  and  dry- 
ing with  a  dean  doth.  But  if  there  is  the  dightest  suspi- 
cion that  they  are  not  perfectly  sweet,  stir  a  teaspoonful  of 
soda  into  a  quart  of  cold  water,  wadi  wdl  with  this,  and 
then  rinse,  using  ice-water  if  you  have  it  Before  cooking, 
remove  any  shot  that  may  be  lodged  in  the  fledi,  and  cut 
away  the  bruised  or  discolored  portions.  If  you  can  not 
cook  immediately,  dry  the  birds  well  inside  after  rinsing, 
and  either  put  in  a  lump  of  fresh  charcoal  (or  a  lemon  with 
the  rind  removed),  or  fill  with  freshndiced  onions,  to  absorb 
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the  gases.    Then  keep  in  the  coldest  place  possible,  till 
wanted. 

Wild  Ptonoim 

These  may  be  cooked  either  by  roasting  or  stewing;  they 
are  too  tongh  to  broil  welL  If  roasted,  stuff  with  a  dresa- 
ing  of  bread-crumbs,  as  you  would  a  chicken,  place  the 
birds  closely  together  in  a  small  dripping-pan,  and  add  a 
cup  of  warm  water  wil^  a  spoonful  of  fresh  dripping,  or 
butter.  Cover  with  another  pan  the  same  size,  and  roast 
slowly,  basting  often ;  if  more  jfater  is  needed,  add  it  a  Kt- 
tie  at  a  time,  and  boiling  hot  "When  thoroughly  tender  lift 
to  a  dish,  turn  another  oyer  it,  and  set  where  they  will  keep 
warm;  thicken  the  gravy  in  ilie  pan  with  a  little  browned 
ilour,  adding  a  trifle  of  boiling  water  if  necessaiy ;  then 
heat  a  moment,  and  pour  it  out. 

For  stewing,  you  may  stuff  them  or  not,  as  is  convenient; 
if  stuffed,  sew  up  the  vents  carefully.  Then  put  them  into 
a  pot,  add  a  cupful  of  cold  water,  and  simmer  covered  very 
slowly  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  or  till  tender  and  well  brown- 
ed; turn  them  two  or  three  times,  covering  the  pot  between 
tuming&  If  cooked  sufficiently  slowly,  no  filling  up  will  be 
needed;  but  should  water  have  to  be  added,  see  that  it  is 
boiling.  When  done  take  out  the  birds,  put  them  into  a 
hot  dish,  cover,  and  set  in  the  oven  to  keep  warm ;  then 
thicken  the  gravy  with  a  little  browned  flour,  or  cream  and 
flour,  boil  up  a  moment,  and  pour  it  over. 

Pigeons  are  sometimes  cooked  in  this  way:  Stuff  as  for 
roasting  or  stewing,  and  pack  tbem  into  a  wide-mouthed 
jug,  or  other  dosed  vessel;  a  tin  bucket  will  do,  covered 
with  a  dbsely-fltting  lid.  Put  in  a  cup  of  weak  gravy,  and 
cook  in  a  pot  of  boiling  water  three  hours,  or  until  tender. 
Then  dish,  thicken  the  gravy  remaining,  and  pour  it  over 
them.  This  is  called,  "jugged*'  pigeons.  Babbits  or 
squirrels  may  be  jointed,  and  cooked  in  the  same  way;  you^ 
may  put  in  with  tiiem  a  sliced  onion,  if  it  is  liked. 
21* 
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Pigeon  Pm. 

Glean  and  wash  the  pigeons,  cut  in  quarters,  and  stew  till 
nearly  tender;  start  them  in  boiling  water,  removing  any 
scum  that  rises.  When  done  take  them  out;  there  cdiould 
be  a  pint  or  more  of  the  liquor  in  which  they  boiled;  thicken 
this  with  a  little  white  flour,  wet  to  a  smooth  paste  with 
milk  or  water,  let  it  come  to  a  boil,  and  set  it  off.  Line  a 
bake-pan  with  light  cream  paste,  made  as  x^r  recipe  for 
meat-pies,  hereafter  given;  or  if  preferred,  cover  only  the 
sides  of  the  pan,  leaving  the  bottom  bara  Then  lay  in  half 
the  birds,  adding  small  bits  of  paste,  pinched  off,  and 
dropped  in  here  and  there;  or  you  may  put  in  two  or  three 
parboiled  potatoes^  not  sliced,  but  cut  in  small  pieces.  Add 
the  rest  of  the  birds,  and  also  the  thickened  liquor;  if  there 
is  not  enough  of  this,  put  in  boiling  water;  the  pie  should 
be  more  than  half  covered  with  the  gravy.  Then  lay  on  the 
top  crusty  rolled  half  an  inch  thick,  pinch  the  edges  securely 
together,  and  cut  a  cross-slit  in  the  center.  Prick  well  with 
a  fork,  and  bake  from  thirty  to  forty  minutes,  or  till  the 
crust  is  done. 

Some  stew  with  the  pigeons  bits  of  lamb;  the  rib  is  best; 
have  it  cut  into  short  lengths,  and  as  you  place  the  meat  in 
the  pie,  mix  it  and  the  birds  well  together.  Or  you  may 
take  the  remnants  of  cold  lamb,  though  the  newly  cooked  is 

better. 

Quails,  Geouse,  Era 

The  birds  known  as  partridges,  quails,  grouse,  etc.,  are 
an  cooked  in  about  the  same  way.  First  dry-pick,  singe, 
and  cut  off  the  heads  and  feet;  then  draw,  split  down  the 
back,  and  rinse  thoroughly  in  cold  water.  If  not  in  prime 
condition  as  to  freshness,  wash  quickly  in  soda-water  (using 
a  teaspoonf  ul  of  soda  to  a  quart  of  the  liquid),  then  rinse 
wen,  and  dry  with  a  dean  doth.  You  may  roast,  atew  or 
broil,  as  preferred. 
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Boasted. 

Stnff  the  birds  with  a  dressing  of  bread-crmnbs,  the  same 

as  chicken;  lay  them  doselj  together  in  an  iron  pan,  add  a 

cup  of  hot  water  and  a  lump  of  fresh  butter,  or  a  spoonful 

of  fresh  dripping  if  you  have.  it.    Baste  frequently,  and 

cover  toward  the  last  if  there  is  need;  have  rather  a  slow 

oven,  and  cook  the  smaller  birds  forty  to  sixty  minutes,  or 

until  tender.    The  larger  ones,  as  prairie-fowls,  will  take 

from  one  to  two, hours,  according  to  age.    When  done  lift 

them  out,  add  a  little  thickening  made  of  browned  flour  and 

water — cream  is  better — ^and  let  the  gravy  come  to  a  boiL 

Serve  with  mashed  potato,  stewed  turnips,  or  other  plain 

vegetables;  and  have  for  dessert,  fresh  oranges,  or  cranberry 

or  other  tart  sauce. 

Siewed, 

Clean,  and  stuff  or  not,  as  it  is  convenient;  if  stuffed,  sew 
up  tight  to  keep  in  the  dressing.  Put  the  birds  into  a  pot, 
add  a  cupful  of  boiling  water,  and  stew  sUndy ;  turn  once 
or  twice,  as  they  cook.  Or  if  preferred,  you  may  cut  them 
into  joints  or  quarters,  put  in  water  as  before,  and  stew  very 
slowly  till  tender;  keep  the  pot  closely  covered.  There 
should  be  just  enough  liquor  left  for  gravy;  when  done  take 
out  the  birds,  thicken  with  a  little  browned  flour  wet  with 
milk  or  water,  heat  the  gravy  to  a  boil,  and  pour  it  over. 

Brmled. 

After  cleaning,  split  the  pigeons  down  the  back,  rinsing 
well,  and  drying  with  a  dean  doth.  Then  flatten  each  with 
a  steak-pounder,  and  broil  on  a  gridiron  over  a  bed  of  dean 
coals;  it  will  take  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  to  cook  them. 
A  good  way,  since  it  saves  the  trouble  of  broiling  over  a  hot 
fire,  is  to  flatten  as  before,  lay  them  smoothly  on  the  bottom 
of  a  dripping-pan,  and  then  place  in  a  hot  oven.  They  will 
be  done  in  about  the  same  time,  and  require  no  attention 
except  to  see  that  they  do  not  bum. 
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Quail  on  Toast. 

This  relished  titbit^  as  ordinarily  prepared,  is  simply  a 
broiled  quail  on  dry  toast,  each  plentifully  saturated  while 
hot»  with  melted  butter.  A  more  wholesome  dish — ^though 
too  moist  for  a  dry  lunch — ^is  the  following:  First  dean  and 
truss,  then  lay  (without  stuffing)  in  a  dripping-pan,  add  a 
cup  of  warm  water  or  diluted  gravy  with  a  bit  of  fresh 
butter  in  it,  and  place  in  the  oven;  baste  frequently  till 
done.  A  few  minutes  before  finishing,  get  ready  the  toast; 
take  good  home-made  Graham  loaf  two  days  old,  slice  it 
rather  thin,  and  brown  evenly  on  both  sides,  leaving  the 
bread  just  a  trifle  moist  between  the  crusted  surfaces;  then 
break  the  latter  with  a  stitt  knife  to  make  it  tender.  When 
you  have  lifted  out  the  birds  lay  them  on  the  hot  toasl^  one 
to  each  slice,  thicken  the  gravy  with  a  little  browned  flour, 
or  cream  and  flour,  and  pour  it  over. 

PBAmns-FowiA 

These  are  a  species  of  grouse,  and  are  cooked  by  roasting, 
stewing  or  broiling,  according  to  the  recipes  just  given.  Or 
you  may  stuff  them,  steam  till  tender,  and  then  brown  in 
the  oven.  Or  if  preferred,  fill  with  a  dressing,  and  stew  in  a 
tightly  closed  pot  with  very  little  water,  till  done ;  then 
brown  ten  minutes,  basting  with  the  liquor  left  from  stewing. 
Dish  the  fowls,  thicken  the  gravy  with  a  trifle  of  browned 
flour,  boil  up  a  moment,  and  pour  it  over  them.  Serve  with 
cranberry  sauce  or  other  acid  fruit,  or  follow  with  tart 
oranges  as  a  dessert. 

If  a  choice  stew  is  wanted,  take  only  the  legs,  wings  and 

breast,  stew  till  tender,  and  then  brown  in  the  oven  as 

before. 

Sbiall  Bibds. 

The  smaller  birds,  as  the  snipe,  woodcock,  etc,  are 
dressed  and  cooked  the  same  as  partridges  or  quaQs ;  if 
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broiled  on  a  giidircm,  tha  latter  flhoold  be  ot  wire,  and  the 
wires  not  too  far  apart ;  thej  will  broil  (or  roast)  in  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  minutes*  If  roasted,  a  good  way  after 
deaning  and  rinsing,  is  to  lay  them,  unstuffed,  into  a 
dripping-pan,  add  a  cap  of  weak  grayy — or  warm  water 
with  a  bit  of  butter — for  basting,  and  place  in  a  hot  oven. 
Then  cut  some  slioes  of  good  home-made  loaf,  a  little  stale, 
and  toast  these  eyenly  on  both  sidea^  leaying  the  bread  a 
trifle  soft  between  its  browned  sorfaoea  Five  minutes 
before  the  birds  are  done,  put  a  slice  of  toast  under  each  of 
them;  baste  once  or  twice,  lift  to  a  platter,  thicken  the 
gravy  witii  a  htde  browned  flour,  and  poor  it  over. 

Pabtbidgs  ob  Quail  Pie. 

dean  the  birds,  cut  them  in  halves  or  quarters^  and  cover 
with  boiling  water ;  stew  slowly  tiU  almost  tender ;  then 
lift  out  the  pieces,  and  leave  the  liquor  in  the  poi  Make  a 
light  cream  paste,  as  per  recipe  hitt:eafter  given,  and  line  a 
bake-pan  with  it,  rolling  the  crust  about  haJf  an  inch  thick. 
Or  if  preferred,  cover  the  sides  of  the  dish,  leaving  the 
bottom  bare ;  then  lay  in  the  birds,  and  add  a  little  par- 
boiled potato  cut  in  small  bits,  if  you  like  them  ;  you  may 
put  in  some  pieces  of  cold  lamb,  if  you  have  ii.  Pinch  off 
a  few  very  small  bits  of  the  paste,  and  drop  here  and  there 
over  the  pie  ;  these  diminutive  dumplings  should  lie  in  the 
q)Bces  between  the  more  prominent  pieces  of  meat^  giving 
room  to  swelL  Stir  into  the  liquor  in  the  pot  a  little  white 
flour  wet  with  milk,  cream  or  water,  let  it  come  to  a  boil, 
and  take  it  tor  moistening ;  if  there  is  not  enough  to  cover 
rather  more  than  half  of  the  pie,  put  in  boiling  water. 
Then  lay  on  the  top  crust  rolled  half  or  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  thick,  and  press  firmly  together  at  the  edges;  prick 
well  with  a  fork,  cut  a  good  cross-slit  in  the  middle,  and 
bake  with  a  moderate  heat  thirty  to  forfy  minutea  If  the 
crost  is  liked  soft^  mix  the  dough  not  very  stiff,  and  bake 
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tin  just  done,  in  rather  a  quick  oven.  But  if  jon  prefer  it 
crisp,  mix  it  a  trifle  stiffer,  and  roll  not  more  than  a  third 
of  an  inch  thick ;  have  an  even  oven,  and  bake  a  little 
longer ;  do  not  scorch.  This  pie  is  excellent  warmed  over. 
If  you  have  not  enough  birds  for  the  pasty,  boil  in  the 
same  or  a  separate  pot  some  pieces  of  lamb,  or  tender 
mutton ;  the  rib  chopped  in  short  lengths,  and  trimmed  of 
most  of  its  fat,  is  good.  Or  you  may  parboil  a  young 
chicken,  or  a  rabbit  or  squirrel,  and  mix  with  the  quai]& 

Squibbels  and  Babbub. 

Squirrels  and  rabbits  are  cooked  in  the  same  way,  except 
that  rabbits  take  a  little  longer  time.  They  must  be 
dressed  with  the  utmost  care;  instruct  the  cook  also  to  sep- 
arate the  pelvic  bones,  and  remove  every  trace  of  the  lower 
intestine,  some  portions  of  which  are  apt  to  be  left  Wash 
well,  taking  out  any  shot  that  may  be  lodged  in  the  flesh, 
and  cut  away  the  bruised  or  discolored  parts ;  then  drop 
into  very  cold  water,  and  soak  twenty  to  Vtdrty  minutefi^ 
before  coddng.    You  may  either  broil  or  stew. 

Broiled. 

If  you  broil,  see  that  the  squirrels  (or  rabbits)  are  very 
young,  and  therefore  tender.  After  soaking,  dry  well  with 
a  clean  doth,  and  gash  them  down  the  back  through  the 
thickest  portion  ;  then  flatten  each,  place  it  on  a  gridiron, 
and  broil  over  a  bed  of  dear  coals,  turning  often.  Or  you 
may  lay  them  smooth  on  the  bottom  of  a  dripping-pan,  and 
cook  in  a  hot  oven  without  basting ;  oil  the  pan  slightly 
with  a  little  sweet  dripping,  or  a  bit  of  fresh  butter ;  they 
should  be  done  in  half  an  hour. 

Stewed. 

Having  cleaned  and  soaked  them,  cut  into  joints^  drop 
into  a  pot,  and  cover  with  boiling  water;  then  slice  in  an 
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onion,  and  stew  dowlj  one  hour,  or  nntQ  tender;  some  put 

in  a  young  chicken,  alao  cut  up,  stewing  all  together.    At 

the  end  of  half  an  hour  you  may  add  a  few  potatoes,  peeled, 

and  cut  in  quarters;  and  if  hked,  some  small  bits  of  light 

paste,  after  the  potatoes  get  fairly  to  boiling.    When  all 

are  done  stir  in  a  little  cream  thickened  with  white  flour, 

boil  up  a  moment,  and  dish  for  the  table. 

Another  way,  is  to  put  into  a  wide  sauce-pan  a  spoonful 

of  dripping,  heat  it  till  hot,  and  slice  in  an  onion;  you  may 

add  if  you  like,  any  sweet  herbs,  cut  fine;  then  lay  in  a 

couple  of  rabbits  or  squirrels,  cover,  and  heat  till  they  begin 

to  brown.    Turn,  and  brown  again  slightly;  be  very  careful 

that  they  do  not  scorch;  then  add  a  cup  of  boiling  water, 

cover  closely,  and  stew,  or  rather  simmer  one  hour,  or  until 

tender.    If  the  water  should  get  too  low,  pour  in  a  little, 

boiling  hot    Take  them  out  when  done,  thicken  the  gravy 

with  browned  flour,  or  cream  and  flour  wet  to  a  smooth 

paste,  boil  up  a  moment,  and  pour  it  over.    Or  you  may 

cut  into  joints,  brown  and  stew  as  before,  and  when  quite 

tender  lay  upon  slices  of  toast,  and  pour  the  gravy  over  the 

whole. 

Squibbel  Pib. 

Glean  and  soak  the  squirrels,  and  cut  them  in  joints;  drop 
these  into  boiling  water,  enough  to  cover,  add  a  little 
chopped  onion  or  parsley  if  liked,  and  stew  slowly  till  about 
tender,  keeping  the  lid  on.  Then  take  out  the  meat,  leav- 
ing ilie  liquor  in  the  pot  Make  a  light  cream  paste,  using 
equal  parts  of  sifted  Graham  and  white  flour,  and  line  a 
bake-pan  with  it;  or  a  better  way  is  to  cover  the  sides  only. 
Lay  in  the  squirrel,  arranging  the  pieces  conveniently  for 
cutting;  then  add  or  not,  as  3'^ou  like,  some  potato  cut  in 
bits  an  inch  thick,  and  parboiled  ten  minutes  in  a  very  little 
water.  If  you  have  some  cold  lamb  or  mutton,  you  may 
dice  and  add  it;  or  a  little  cold  beef,  young  and  tender,  and 
cut  in  small  pieces,  will  not  be  amiss.    Thicken  the  liquor 
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kit  from  stewing,  hj  etinixig  in  a  Utdo  widte  flour  wet  with 
milk  or  ctooih^  and  bnnging  to  a  boil;  there  should  be 
enough  gravy  to  eorer  about  two-thirds  of  the  pie;  if  there 
is  not,  add  boiling  water — or  half -boiled  soup  if  you  haye  ii^ 
is  better.  Then  pinch  off  some  very  small  bits  of  the  paste, 
and  drop  them  in  between  the  pieces  of  meat^  or  meat  and 
potato.  Put  on  the  top  crusty  rolling  it  half  to  three-quar- 
ters of  an  inch  thick,  secure  the  edges,  and  priok  well  with 
a  fork;  cut  a  good  crossHdit  in  tiie  center,  and  bake  in  an 
eyen  OTen  from  thirty  to  forty  minutes^  or  till  the  crust  is 
done.    Serve  in  the  disL 

Babbit  pie  is  made  in  the  same  way;  itis  milder  inflayor 
if  part  chicken  or  lamb  is  used,  or  even  mutton*  A  rib 
piece  (of  lamb  or  mutton)  is  beet;  it  may  be  stewed  with 
the  rabbits,  the  ribs  being  cut  into  shozi  lengths^  and  most 

of  the  fat  removed. 

Oamb  Fib. 

Stew  together  young  birds,  and  a  young  aquirrel  if  you 
have  it,  till  aU  are  two-thirds  done;  the  birds  should  be  cut 
in  halves  dt  quarters,  according  to  their  stse,  and  the  squir- 
rel into  joints.  Save  no  giblets,  except  the  hearts  and  giz- 
zards; cut  these  into  small  bits,  and  stew  with  the  rest; 
start  in  boiling  water,  cover  doaely,  and  stew  rather  slowly. 
When  the  meat  is  sufficiently  cooked,  take  it  out;  there 
should  be  liquor  enough  left  in  the  pot  to  make  the  gravy; 
stir  into  this  a  little  white  flour  vret  to  a  smooth  paste  with 
milk,  cream  or  water,  let  it  come  to  a  boil,  and  set  it  off. 
Line  a  dish  with  light  cream  paste,  and  pi^  ina  layer  of  the 
meat;  then  add  ai^tn  layer  of  stale  bread-erumbe  m<H8tened 
with  warm  milk  or  cream,  and  sprinkled  with  a  little  dry 
sage,  thyme  or  parsley,  or  a  combination  of  these  (using 
them  sparingly),  if  they  are  liked.  Put  in  the  rest  of  the 
meat,  and  two  or  three  potatoes  cut  smaU — ^not  sliced — and 
parboiled  in  a  little  water  eight  minutes;  some  like  a  few 
pinches  of  the  paste,  tucked  in  between  the  larger  pieces  of 
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meat;  if  the  latter  is  yeiy  lean,  add  bits  of  batter,  rolled  in 
flour.  Now  fill  up  with  the  gravy,  and  lay  on  a  top  crust 
roUefi  half  an  inch  thick;  prick  well  with  a  fork,  cut  a  large 
croB&-slit  in  the  middle,  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  about 
forty  minutes ;  cover,  if  there  is  danger  of  scorching.  If 
preferred,  you  can  have  a  top  crust  (mly,  and  not  bake 
quite  so  long. 

FISEL 

Fish  is  not  more  wholesome  or  nutritious  than  other 
meats;  indeed,  good  beef  or  mutton  is  to  be  preferred  to 
either  "  fish  or  f owL'*  Fowls,  as  already  stated,  are  not  as 
dean-feeding  as  cattle  and  sheep;  and  the  fishes,  if  not  car- 
nivorous in  their  habits^  are  at  least  piscivoroua,  since  they 
eat  each  other.  Their  food  is  relatively  of  a  low  grade,  and 
their  organization  the  same;  hence  their  strong  odor,  and 
the  coarse  and  imnutritious  quality  of  their  flesh.  There  is 
a  great  difference  in  the  kinds,  however,  some  (in  the  trop- 
ics) being  actually  poisonous— owing,  no  doubt,  to  the 
nature  of  the  food  they  subsist  upon.  After  a  meal  of  fish, 
or  of  certain  wild  fowls,  there  is  often  experienced  thirst  or 
feverishness,  due  of  course,  to  the  '^nonusable"  substances 
contained  in  the  aliment,  and  which  the  system  is  in  haste 
to  get  rid  of.  On  the  other  hand,  cattle  and  sheep,  and  in- 
deed all  domestic  animals,  are  more  liable  to  be  affected 
by  disease,  than  are  any  of  the  wild  animals,  the  birds  of 
the  air,  or  the  inhabitants  of  the  great  waters,  including 
the  "vasty  deep."  It  follows,  therefore,  that  those  who 
live  upon  a  flesh  diet,  will  have  to  choose  between  evils. 

Fish  not  absolutely  fresh,  makes  very  indifferent  eating; 
in  selecting,  see  that  the  tLedx  is  firm  and  hard,  the  fins  stiff, 
and  the  scales  bright;  the  gills  should  be  a  dear  red,  and 
the  eyes  not  sunken,  but  full  and  prominent 
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Boiled  Fish. 

Whatever  the  method  of  cooking,  bay  ovly  fresh  fish,  and 
have  them  properly  dressed.  After  removing  the  scales^ 
rinse  well  in  very  cold  water;  and  if  there  is  any  dark  co- 
agulated blood  on  the  inside,  lying  along  the  back-bone, 
scrape  it  carefully  out  with  a  knife,  and  rinse  again  thor- 
oughly. 

To  boil— or  simmer,  for  the  water  must  not  even  bubble 
— ^wrap  the  fish  in  a  coarse  net,  through  which  you  can 
easily  test  with  a  fork,  to  see  if  it  is  done.  Or  a  nicer  way 
perhaps,  as  both  the  form  and  flavor  are  better  preserved, 
is  to  sew  around  it  a  single  thickness  of  coarse  linen  cloth 
of  rather  loose  texture.  Cook  in  a  fish-kettle,  if  you  have 
one;  this  is  an  oblong  vessel  with  a  perforated  tin  plate 
suspended  in  it,  upon  which  the  fish  is  laid;  the  plate  has  a 
handle  at  each  end  for  lifting  it  out.  If  you  have  none, 
use  a  pot  or  pan  with  a  bottom  wide  enough  not  to  crowd. 
Barely  cover  with  water  that  is  just  ready  to  boil,  and  set 
where  it  will  keep  hot,  but  will  not  bubble;  remove  any 
scum  that  rises.  Continue  the  cooking  till  done,  allowing, 
say  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  to  the  pound,  according  to 
thickness,  kind  of  fish,  etc.;  when  wrapped  in  a  cloth,  a  lit- 
tle longer  time  would  be  required.  Keep  the  lid  on  till 
finished.  If  the  flavor  is  hked,  slice  and  boil  two  or  three 
onions  in  a  separate  pot,  cooking  till  they  are  about  done; 
then  drain  off  the  water,  and  turn  them  into  the  fish-kettle; 
some  add  a  little  parsley  also.  Use  the  fork  from  time  to 
time,  and  as  soon  as  the  fish  is  tender  remove  from  the  firot 
lift  out,  and  drain;  too  much  cooking  will  spoil  it;  and  too 
little  is  equally  detrimental  to  the  flavor. 

Serve  with  lemon  juice,  if  it  is  liked.  Or  a  plain  sauce 
may  be  made,  as  follows :  Bub  together  a  tablespoonf ul  of 
fresh  butter,  and  the  same  of  white  flour;  then  stir  into  this 
mixture  the  liquor  (a  cupful)  drained  from  the  fish;  it 
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shotjld  be  uxtrm,  not  hot    When  well  mixed,  heat  the  sauce 
to  boiling,  and  pour  it  over. 

Another  way,  is  to  substitute  thin  cream  or  new  milk  for 
the  fish-Hquor;  after  mixing  with  the  butter  and  flour,  heat 
just  to  a  boil,  but  no  more.  Still  another  sauce  is  made  by 
stirring  into  the  liquor  the  butter  and  flour  rubbed  to- 
gether, and  then  adding  half  a  cup  of  milk  in  which  you 
have  boiled  a  shallot,  and  a  head  of  celery  chopped  flne; 
these  must  be  strained  out  before  the  rnWk  is  added.  Boil 
one  minute,  stir  in  a  teaspoonful  of  chopped  parsley,  and 
take  from  the  Are.  These  sauces,  though  not  hygienic,  are 
relatively  simple. 

Based  Fish^^^^ 

Baked  fish,  like  roast  turkey,  depends  more  upon  the 
manner  of  cooking  for  its  richness  of  flavor,  than  almost 
any  other  dish.  But  first  of  all,  the  fish  itself  must  be  en- 
tirely fresh,  and  the  cleaning  thoroughly  done.  Be  very 
sure  that  you  lay  it  open  its  whole  length,  and  see  if  there 
is  any  dark,  coagulated  blood  lying  on  either  side  of  the 
back-bone;  if  so,  scrape  it  all  out  with  a  knife,  and  rinse 
thoroughly  (but  do  not  soak)  in  cold  water.  The  fiish  should 
be  cooked  very  soon  after  purchasing;  if  there  is  any  delay, 
keep  it  in  the  coldest  place  possible,  till  wanted. 

The  best  way  to  bake  it,  is  as  follows  :  Fold  it  together, 
lay  it  in  a  dripping-pain,  add  a  cup  of  boiling  water,  and 
place  in  a  very  moderate  oven;  it  must  cook  slowly,  espec- 
ially in  the  start.  Baste  pretty  often,  quite  often  toward  the 
last,  and  by  all  means  do  not  let  the  pan  get  dry;  add  boil- 
ing water — ^not  too  much — from  time  to  time,  as  it  is  need- 
ed. Some  pour  over  a  little  tomato  stewed  till  smooth,  half 
an  hour  before  finishing.  For  a  fish  weighing  three  or  four 
pounds,  bake  slowly  and  steadily,  all  of  two  hours;  a  smaller 
one  will  require  about  an  hour  and  a  half.  Should  the 
oven  chance  to  get  too  hot,  cover  with  another  pan,  and  re- 
duce the  heat  as  soon  as  possible.    White  fish  should  be  an 
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eyen  buff  color  wh^i  doae,  and  fhe  gravy,  of  which  ihexe 
should  be  two  or  three  spoonfuls,  thidc  and  jellj-like;  pour 
this  oyer  when  dished,  and  send  direcUj  to  the  table.  Shad, 
and  some  other  fish,  may  be  filled  with  a  dressing  of  bread- 
crumbs moistened  slightly  with  tepid  water,  and  a  litUe 
dry  sage  or  chopped  parsley  mixed  through  it;  then  sew 
up  securely,  and  bake  as  befora  The  added  dressing, 
however,  is  not  an  improrement  on  the  method  just  de- 
scribed. Some  relish  the  fish  better  with  a  little  lemon 
juice  squeezed  over;  thou^  a  better  way,  is  to  send  round 
the  lemons  cut  in  quarters.  Serve  with  mashed  or  baked 
potato,  and  stewed  white  turnips  or  other  plain  yegetables. 
After  a  dinner  with  baked  fidi,  a  dessert  of  tart  fresh 
oranges  is  in  place;  and  at  the  su|^>er  following  it,  you  will 
likely  welcome  canned  gooseberries,  sour  cherries^  or  cran* 

berry  sauce. 

Bboiled  Fish. 

Glean,  rinse  weU  with  cold  water,  inside  and  out,  and 
wipe  dry  with  a  doth.  Lay  the  fish  fiat  on  a  gridiron,  skin 
uppermost,  and  broil  over  a  bed  of  dear  coals  till  the  under 
side  is  evenly  browned.  Then  turn,  and  brown  the  other 
side  in  the  same  way.  It  will  take  from  twenty  to  thirty 
minutes  to  broil  a  fish  of  ordinary  siae. 

• 

Bbook  Troxjt.4|: 

These,  and  other  small  fish,  fresh  from  the  running 
stxeams,  are  good  cooked  as  follows :  Put  some  fresh  but- 
ter or  dripping  into  a  aldllet  or  iron  pan,  and  set  it  on  the 
stove  till  hot^  but  not  scorching.  After  deaning,  split  the 
fish  open  from  head  to  tail,  so  they  will  lie  flat;  then  dip 
each  into  com  or  oat  meal,  and  lay  it  smoothly,  flesh  side 
down,  in  the  hot  skillet  or  pan.  Brown  moderately  on  the 
under  side,  then  turn,  and  brown  the  other.  If  propoiy 
done,  they  wiU  be  better — and  the  trouble  lenn  thnn  if 
broiled  on  a  gridiron. 
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Brook  troni  are  BometiitteBbakedy  in  this  way:  First  dbress 

them  nicely,  and  if  you  can  take  the  trouble,  remove  the 

bones  carefully  with  the  fingers.    Then  arrange  the  fish  in 

a  bake-pan,  scattering  bread-crumbs  between  the  layers ; 

moisten  the  crumbs  with  half  a  cup  of  meat  gravy,  or  you 

may  drop  in  little  bits  of  fresh  butter.    When  the  pan  is 

full,  add,  say  a  cup  of  boiling  water,  cover  doeely,  and 

set  it  in  the  oven.    Bake  with  a  moderate  heat»  from  an 

hour  and  a  half  to  two  hours ;  baste  if  tiiere  is  need,  and 

cover  the  top  if  it  browns  too  fast   If  the  pan  is  in  danger 

of  going  dry,  add  part  of  a  cup  of  water,  boiling  hot 

When  done,  there  should  be  a  very  UtUe  moisture  in  the 

bottom  of  the  di^ 

Salt  Fish. 

Fish,  as  already  stated,  must  be  considered  inferior  to 
beef  or  mutton — and  dU  meats  less  whcdesome  than  fruits 
and  grains.  What  then  can  we  say  of  9oiU  fish?  If  it  was 
poor  before  salting,  it  is  worse  afterward ;  the  muscular 
fibers  are  hardened  and  toughened  with  the  antiseptic,  and 
to  get  rid  of  the  latter,  much  of  the  nutrient  properties  eon* 
tained  must  neoessanly  be  lost  in  soaking  and  boiling. 
Briefly  stated,  salt  fish  is  ^mighty  poor  eating.''  But  if  th«k 
country  people  will  live  (m  it^  in^ad  of  raising  and  eating 
an  abundance  of  choice  fruits,  vegetables  and  grains,  the 
next  best  thing,  of  course,  is  to  teach  them  (if  they  do  not 
know  already)  how  to  oook  the  article  in  the  least  objection- 
able way. 

Macooerel. — (Salt.) 

Salt  mackerel  requires  a  long  time  to  soak;  twenty-foiur 
hours  would  scarcely  more  than  suffice  to  freshen  ii  If  it 
has  to  be  done  in  shorter  time,  start  the  fish  to  soak  in  tepid 
water,  and  change  three  or  four  time&  When  sufficiently 
fresh  you  may  drop  it  into  ice-water,  and  let  it  stand  an 
hour  to  harden  a  little.  Then  broil,  bake  or  boil,  as  suits 
you  best 
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If  you  broil,  dry  the  fish  with  a  dean  doth,  lay  it  on  a 
gridiron  well  oiled,  and  brown  slightly;  then  turn  with  ex- 
treme care,  using  a  cake-turner  for  fear  of  breaking  it, 
Brown  the  other  side  in  the  same  way,  and  lift  to  a  plate. 

Or  youmay  lay  it  after  thorough  soaking,  into  a  drip- 
ping-pan, place  in  a  hot  oven  ten  minutes,  and  then  remove; 
set  the  pan  on  top  of  the  stoye,  and  pour  in  a  cup  of  thin 
cream — some  use  half  milk;  when  this  is  hot^  stir  in  a  little 
flour  wet  with  milk  or  water  to  a  smooth  paste,  and  then 
heat  just  to  a  boil  Cooking  a  moment  too  long  after  the 
thickening  is  added,  spoils  the  dressing. 

To  boU  mackerel,  soak  till  fresh,  as  just  described,  then 
barely  cover  it  with  cold  water,  and  heat  to  bubbling,  keep- 
ing  the  vessel  tightly  dosed.  Drain  well,  and  lay  it  on  a 
hot  plate;  the  only  dressing  needed  is  a  little  drawn  butter, 
prepared  as  follows:  Bub  together  a  tablespoonful  of  white 
flour  and  one  of  fresh  butter,  stir  in  gradually  a  cup  of  hot 
water,  heat  to  boiling,  and  cook  one  minute;  then  pour  the 
sauce  over  the  fish. 

Serve  mackerel  and  other  salt  fish  \rith  plenty  of  good 
mashed  potato;  and  if  for  dinner,  accompany  it  with 
boiled  white  turnips,  if  you  like  them. 

This  and  other  salt  fiish,  should  never  be  eaten  in  hot 

weather. 

Codfish. — (ScdL) 

Salt  codfish  must  be  freshened,  before  it  is  cooked ;  then 
it  may  be  boiled,  baked  or  broiled,  or  cooked  in  other  waya^ 
the  prindpal  of  which  are  hereafter  described. 

Boiled, 

First  freshen  the  fish.  This  is  usually  done  by  soaking 
it  over  night  in  tepid  water,  and  changing  once  or  twice.  A 
quicker  way,  however,  is  the  following:  Shred  the  cod  into 
strips  the  size  of  your  finger,  throwing  out  all  the  bone, 
skin,  and  other  imperfect  portions  that  may  lie  imbedded 
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between  Che  miifiGle&  Then  cut  it  across  the  '^  grain  "  into 
iQch  lengths,  put  these  into  a  pot,  and  pour  in  a  quantity  of 
cold  water;  more  than  enough  to  cover.  Do  this  several 
hours  before  the  fish  is  wanted,  put  on  the  lid,  and  set  the 
pot  on  the  back  of  the  stove  where  it  will  heat  slowly.  Just 
as  it  is  coming  to  a  boil  remove  from  the  fire,  drain  off  all 
the  water,  and  re-fill  with  cold;  heat  again,  covered,  as  be* 
fore,  and  drain.  By  this  time  the  cod  will  probably  be 
fresh  enough ;  if  it  is  not,  repeat  the  process  once  more, 
adding  less  cold  water.  Cover  closely,  and  simmer,  heating 
barely  to  the  boiling  point ;  then  pour  off  all  the  water, 
and  add  a  cup  of  thin  cream ;  heat  again  to  boiling,  and 
thicken  with  a  very  lUUe  white  flour;  this  last  should  be  wet 
with  milk  to  a  smooth  paste,  before  stirring  it  in.  Watch 
with  a  "hawk's  eye  "  (using  the  spoon),  and  the  moment 
the  mixture  begins  to  bubble,  lift  from  the  fire;  if  it  comes 
fully  to  a  boil,  the  delicate  flavor  of  the  dressing  is  lost 

Baked. 

To  bake  salt  codfish,  you  must  first  wash  and  scrape  it» 
removing  the  scaleg,  and  then  freshen  it  thoroughly  by 
soaking  several  hoursi,  or  over  night ;  change  the  water  io- 
ward  the  last,  and  let  it  soak  a  little  longer.  When  you  have 
done  this,  put  it  into  a  dripping-pan  with  a  few  efpoonf  uls 
of  tepid  water,  and  bake,  covered,  allowing  twenty  to  thirty 
minutes  for  a  piece  of  two  or  three  pounds'  weight ;  the 
water  should  then  be  about  all  out.  Before  removing  from 
the  oven,  pour  over  the  cod  a  little  milk  or  cream,  thickened 
with  just  a  trifle  of  flour;  let  the  dressing  barely  begin  to 
boil,  take  out,  dish,  and  send  to  the  table.  Serve  this  and 
the  last  with  boiled  or  mashed  potata 

Broiled. 

Salt  codfish  may  be  broiled  as  follows :  First  freshen  as 
for  boiling,  except  that  the  shredding  is  omitted.    Then 
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another  way  of  sayizig  that  they  contahi,  in  -ptopot&m  to 
their  natritive  elements,  a  large  per  cent  at  matter  so  poor 
in  quality,  that  the  system  can  not  utilize  it  Indeed,  how 
could  it  be  otherwise  ?  The  oyster  is  a  creature  of  low  or> 
ganization;  it  lives,  moves,  and  has  its  being,  down  in  the 
stOl  waters,  among  beds  of  slime.  Its  food  is  on  a  par 
with  its  surroundings;  and  as  might  be  expected,  its  depu- 
rating organs  (which  we  must  eat,  along  with  the  balance  of 
it)  are  relatively  large.  Its  liver — ^which  is  that  dark  sub- 
stance in  it — ^is  said  to  be  larger  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
oyster  put  together;  and  like  aU  other  livers,  it  must  neoee- 
sarily  be  filled  with  excrementitious  matter.  The  oyster  m 
said  to  contain  about  12^  per  cent  of  solid  material-HBach 
as  it  is. 

MEAT  HES,  Era 

Pies  or  "  pasties  "  are  made  not  only  with  chicken,  turkey 
or  wild  fowl,  but  with  beef,  mutton  or  lamb.  There  are 
various  kinds  of  paste  used  in  these  ''family  dishes,"  the 
principal  of  which  are  given  below.  The  first  and  best 
(which  we  have  had  on  a  former  page),  is  the  light  cream 
paste,  made  of  equal  parts  sifted  Graham  and  white  flour, 
the  latter  of  the  coarser  brands ;  very  fine  flour,  as  the 
f*  superfine,"  has  the  life  ground  out  of  it,  and  is  not  fit  for 
either  bread  or  paste. 

Before  making  the  pies,  boil  the  meat  till  it  is  nearly 
done;  then  mix  the  paste,  make,  set  in  the  oven,  and  bake 
no  longer  than  is  required  to  cook  the  crust  Put  enough 
gravy  in  at  the  start,  and  little  or  no  filling  up  will  be  need- 
ed; if  it  must  be  done,  add  the  water  boiling  hot  The 
pie-pan  may  be  deep  or  shallow,  and  of  any  size  or  shape. 
Some  line  it  throughout^  before  putting  in  the  meat;  others 
line  the  sides  only,  leaving  the  bottom  uncovered;  and  stQl 
ethers  prefer  to  hnke  in  a  long  shaDow  dish,  and  hare  only 
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a  tap  crust.    This  latter  is  the  better  way,  if  j<m  want  the 
emst  light,  tender,  and  well  done. 

In  mixing  paste  for  meat  pies,  do  not  hare  the  oream  too 
rioh;  half  milk  is  better. 

Light  Gbeam  PA£rFE.4t: 

1  cap  sweet  cream — ^part  new  milk  will  da 
1^  cups  sifted  Graham  flour. 

IJ     «        «      white         " 

f  teaspoonf  ul  soda,  finely  pulverized. 

1|-  teaspoonfuls  cream-tartar. 

Stir  the  Graham  and  white  flour  together,  add  the  soda 
and  cream  of  tartar,  and  sift  at  least  twice.  Keep  the 
cream  in  the  ice-chest  till  wanted;  then  mix  lightly  and 
quickly,  forming  rather  a  firm  dough;  do  not  knead;  simply 
get  the  mass  together.  The  colder  the  cream  and  flour,  the 
crisper  the  dough  will  be;  and  the  latter,  if  mixed  before  it 
is  wanted,  should  be  set  in  the  refrigerator. 

If  baking-powder  is  used,  take  two  heaping  teaspoonfuls, 
and  sift  it  twice  through  the  flour  before  mixing.  And  if 
cream  or  new  milk  can  not  be  had  for  wetting,  take  a  lump 
of  fresh  butter,  work  the  salt  out  in  ice-water,  and  dram; 
then  rub  it  well  into  the  flour  after  sifting  the  soda  and 
cream  of  tartar  through  it^  and  mix  with  ice-water,  or  the 
coldest  you  can  get. 

Cbeaic  Batteb  Paste.4^ 

2  cups  sweet  cream. 

1^  *'     sifted  Graham  flour. 

li  «        "      white 

f  teaspoonful  soda^  diraolved  in  boiling  water. 

!(  teaspoonfuls  cream-tartar,  ofted  through  the  flour. 

Do  not  mix  this  paste  till  you  are  ready  to  use  it;  then 
make  a  batter  of  Ae  abo^  iagredientai  add^  tiie 
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Boda  last^  and  beating  very  thoroughly.  Spread  it  smoothly 
over  the  pie  with  a  knif  e»  and  bake  in  a  pretty  hot  oven^ 
serving  as  soon  as  done.  Batter  crust  will  fall,  if  it  stands 
long.  This  amount  of  batter  will  cover  a  pie  eight  inches 
wide,  and  ten  long. 

Cbeam  and  Potato  Paettb. 

1  cup  sweet  cream— or  new  milk. 

1    "   dry  mealy  potato,  finely  mashed. 

1    **   sifted  Qraham  flour. 

1    «*       •«      white         " 

}  teaspoonf  ul  soda,  dissolved  in  boiling  water. 

1|  teaspoonfuls  cream-tartar,  sifted  through  the  flour. 

Wet  the  potato  with  the  milk  or  cream,  mashing  out  all 
the  lumps;  stir  in  the  Graham  and  white  flour,  add  the 
cream  of  tartar,  and  beat  well;  then  put  in  the  soda,  and 
beat  hard.  If  baking-powder  is  used,  take  two  heaping  or 
three  level  teaspoonfuls,  and  stir  it  in  the  last  thing.  The 
batter  made  vrith  the  above  ingredients,  is  enough  to  cover 
a  pie  eight  inches  wide  and  twelve  long;  or  nearly  ten 
inches  square.  Spread  it  smoothly  vrith  a  knife,  and  bake 
in  a  bricdc  oven. 

Anotheb. — ^Work  into  the  above  paste  another  cup  of 
sifted  Graham  flour,  making  a  dough  that  vdll  roll  out;  it 
should  be  rather  soft  Qtet  it  together  vnthout  kneading, 
roll  rather  thin — ^not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick 
— and  bake  in  a  pretty  hot  oven. 

Beef  and  Potato  PnE.4|: 

Select  two  or  thrcfe  jKninds  of  good  tender  beef;  a  lib 
piece  or  sirloin  is  excellent.  If  you  buy  ribs,  let  the  butcher 
chop  them  into  short  lengths;  then  vrith  a  knife  you  can 
cut  between  and  separate  them,  before  boiling;  this  leaves 
the  meat  in  small  pieces.  Having  trimmed  off  any  super- 
fluous fat^  put  the  meat  into  a  pot|  cover  with  boiliog  watert 
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and  remoTe  the  scum  as  it  xises.  Yoa  may  dice  in  an 
onion,  if  you  like  its  flavor.  Boil  gently,  keeping  the  pot 
closely  covered,  and  when  nearly  tender  lift  from  the  fire, 
and  take  the  meat  out.  Feel  a  few  potatoes,  say  five  or 
six,  and  either  quarter  them  or  cut  into  rather  thick  pieces; 
do  not  slice,  as  it  makes  them  less  mealy.  Boil  these  in 
very  little  water  till  they  are  half  done;  then  drain  well,  and 
keep  covered  in  their  own  hot  steam,  till  you  are  ready  to 
use  them. 

While  these  are  cooking  make  a  light  cream  paste,  and 
line  the  sides  of  a  bake-dish.  Some  cover  the  bottom  also 
with  paste,  but  it  is  better  left  bare — and  the  sides  the  some, 
if  you  want  all  the  crust  very  light  and  tender.  When  the 
meat  is  half  cold  pull  out  the  bones,  cut  the  larger  pieces 
in  two  if  there  is  need,  and  put  a  layer  of  it  in  the  pan;  ar- 
range the  pieces  in  a  regular  way,  so  that  the  pie  will  cut 
well  Add  next,  a  light  layer  of  the  parboiled  potatoes; 
then  more  meat,  then  more  potatoes;  two  thin  layers  of  each 
will  be  enough.  A  few  tiny  bits  of  paste  pinched  off,  may 
likewise  be  added.  Thicken  the  liquor  in  which  the  meat 
stewed,  by  stirring  in  a  little  white  flour  wet  to  a  smooth 
paste  with  milk  or  water,  and  heating  all  to  a  bo£L  Four 
this  gravy  into  the  pie,  which  should  be  about  two-thirds 
covered  with  it;  if  there  is  not  enough,  add  boiling  water. 
Then  put  on  the  top  crust  rolled  to  the  thickness  of  half  an 
inch,  secure  the  edges,  and  prick  well  with  a  fork;  cut  a 
good  crossr-slit  in  the  center,  and  set  the  pie  in  the  oven* 
Bake  from  thirty  to  forty  minutes,  or  till  the  crust  is  done; 
cover,  if  it  browns  too  fast  When  taken  out^  cool  ten  min- 
utes, and  serve  in  the  bake-dish;  this  may  be  a  granitized 
iron  pan,  two  and  a  half  inches  deep. 

Instead  of  all  beef,  you  may  use  part  mutton  or  Iamb;  or 
chicken  or  squirrel  if  preferred. 
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Gk>od  mTEtUm  or  bunb  makes  an  exceDent  pie.  If  yoa 
haye  a  piece  with  ribs,  cat  the  latter  in  short  lengths,  say 
an  inch  and  a  hall,  and  then  separate  them  by  catting  be- 
tween. If  there  is  much  fat  remove  a  portion  of  it»  then 
cover  with  boiling  water,  and  dice  in  an  onion,  if  you  like; 
stew  slowly,  till  the  meat  is  neaiiy  tender.  Peel  half  a 
dozen  small  potatoes,  quarter  them,  or  cut  in  jiretty  thick 
pieces,  and  boil  eight  minutes  in  very  little  water.  While 
they  are  cooking  mix  a  light  cream  paste,  as  per  recipe 
already  given. 

When  the  meat  has  boiled  enough  take  it  out,  remove 
any  large  bones,  but  leave  in  the  ribs;  and  if  some  portions 
are  in  big  pieces,  cut  them  into  inch  bits,  or  a  little  larger. 
Cover  the  bottom  of  a  granitiaed  iron  pan  or  other  bake- 
dish  with  half  of  it,  and  then  put  in  half  tilie  potatoes,  scat- 
tering them  well  over  tilie  meat;  add  the  rest  of  the  mutton 
or  lamb,  and  the  remainder  of  the  potatoes;  put  in  also  a 
few  small  bits  of  paste,  if  you  like  it  Stir  into  the  liquor 
left  in  the  pot,  a  little  white  flour  wet  with  milk  or  water, 
and  heat  to  a  boil;  then  pour  it  over  the  pie.  Should  there 
not  be  enough  of  the  gravy  to  more  than  half  cover  it,  add 
a  little  bofling  water.  Lay  on  the  crust,  rolled  about  half 
an  inch  thick,  cut  a  cross-slit  in  the  middle,  and  bake  in  an 
even  oven  thirty  to  forty  minutes.    Serve  in  the  ditdL 

Mutton  or  liunb  mixed  with  chicken,  squirrel,  rabbit,  or 
wild  fowl,  makes  a  very  good  pie;  these  you  may  stew  in  a 
separate  pot,  if  they  take  a  longer  or  shorter  time  to  cook 
than  the  other  meat 

Meit  Pm  WITH  PoTASo  Obcst. 

Make  like  either  of  the  two  last,  and  cover  with  a  crost 
made  as  directed  in  the  second  paragraph,  under  the  head 
of  "  Cream  and  Potato  Paste."  This  paste  is  good,  but  not 
equal  to  light  cream  paste. 
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Gold  Mbat  Fie. 

Take  cold  beef,  mutton  or  lamb,  or  some  of  each,  left 
from  a  preyions  roast  or  stew;  strip  the  meat  off  the  bones, 
rejecting  any  hard,  gristly,  or  imperfect  pieces^  and  also 
the  superfluous  fat  Where  the  fat  and  lean  are  weU 
mixed  cut  them  together,  in  slices  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  thick  The  other  portions  you  may  cut  into  inch  or 
half-inch  lengths,  making  a  sort  of  coarse  hash;  the  pieces 
of  solid  fat  should,  if  used,  be  minced  very  fine,  and  only  as 
much  of  the  best  taken  as  is  needed;  then  add  some  cold 
potato,  not  ediced,  but  cut  in  small  bits.  Having  stripped 
the  bones  crack  them,  and  put  them  into  a  stew-pan  with 
the  other  poorer  parts,  not  including  the  fat;  if  tiiere  is  a 
remnant  of  cold  steak  left  over,  chop  it  fine,  and  add  vnth 
any  of  its  gravy  to  the  contents  of  the  pan.  If  the  flavor  of 
onion  is  liked,  slice  it  in  with  the  rest;  then  pour  in  cold 
water  to  nearly  cover,  and  heat  slowly  to  a  bolL  Skim  if 
there  is  need,  simmer  an  hour,  and  strain  out  the  liquor, 
adding  to  it  any  cold  gravy  left  from  a  previous  roast  or 
stew;  thicken  vrith  a  little  browned  flour  wet  vdth  milk  or 
water,  istir  well,  heat  to  a  boil,  and  set  off  to  cooL 

In  the  mean  time  mix  a  light  cream  paste,  or  a  ^x>toto  paste 
that  you  can  roll  out;  the  recipes  for  these  have  ahreadj 
been  given.  Then  fill  a  bake-pan,  one  that  is  wide  and 
shallow,  with  the  meat  and  i)otato;  the  dish  should  not  be 
more  than  two  inches  deep;  pour  over  the  made  gravy,  of 
which  there  should  be  enough  to  cover  half  or  two-thirds 
of  the  pie,  roll  a  crust  half  an  inch  thick,  lay  it  on,  and 
pinch  down  closely  at  the  edge.  Prick  well  with  a  fork, 
cut  a  crosMlit  in  the  middle,  and  bake  in  a  good  oven 
thirty  minutes,  or  till  the  cmst  is  done. 

Another  vmy,  requiring  less  work,  is  to  cut  the  meat  in 
larger  pieces,  say  two  inches  long,  and  the  width  of  your 
finger;  then  mix  with  the  potato,  and  proceed  as  before.  A 
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pie  made  with  the  cold  remnants  of  a  roast,  is  not  of  conise 
equal  to  one  with  fresh  meat;  but  then,  it  is  not  expected 

to  be. 

Meit  Pie  with  Batteb  Cbubt. 

Make  like  the  preceding,  except  to  cut  the  meat  finer,  and 
have  it  not  so  moist  Add  a  little  less  water  to  the  bones^ 
when  yon  make  the  gravy;  or  if  there  is  some  cold  gravy 
left  over,  you  may  dilute  this  with  warm  or  hot  water,  and 
use  it  for  the  pie;  no  thickening  will  be  needed.  Cut  the 
meat  across  the  grain  or  fiber,  in  slices  not  more  than  half 
an  iQch  thick;  you  may  break  or  cut  these  if  they  are  large, 
but  do  not  chop  them.  Mix  in  bits  of  cold  potato,  about 
half  as  much  as  there  is  meat;  and  if  onion  is  liked,  you 
may  slice  and  parboil  one  or  two,  and  put  them  in.  Some 
add  smaQ  bits  of  butter,  rolled  in  flour;  but  if  you  have 
part  fat  meat,  there  is  no  need. 

When  all  is  ready  put  the  meat  and  potato  into  a  shallow 
pan,  maldng  the  pie  an  inch,  or  an  inch  and  a  half  thick; 
before  the  crust  is  laid  on.  Pour  in  the  gravy,  and  then 
cover  with  a  cream  batter  paste,  or  a  cream  and  potato 
paste  (batter),  made  as  per  recipe  already  given;  spread  it 
evenly  with  a  knife,  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven  forty  to  fifty 
minutes,  or  till  done.  Serve  immediately,  as  the  crust  wiU 
become  heavy  if  it  stands  long. 

If  preferred,  you  can  leave  out  the  cold  potato,  dice  the 
meat  thin,  and  hash  it  very  fine;  then  fill  the  pan  to  the 
depth  of  an  inch,  and  moisten  as  before.  Cover  with  either 
of  the  batter  pastes,  and  bake. 

Beet  or  Mutton  Scallop. 

Take  what  is  left  of  a  cold  roast  or  stew  of  beef  or 
mutton— cold  lamb  is  better — ^reject  any  hard  or  gristly  por- 
tions, and  if  there  is  too  much  fat  leave  out  the  poorest  of 
ii  Cut  the  meat  across  the  grainin  thin  dices,  and  chop  it 
fine;  if  there  are  any  lumps  of  fat»  mince  them  very  fine 
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before  adding  to  the  rest  "When  the  meat  is  all  otf  crack 
the  bones,  and  put  them  into  a  stew-pan  with  the  other  in- 
ferior bits,  for  the  gravy;  if  you  like  a  litQe  onion  or  celery, 
slice  it  in.  Then  pour  in  a  pint  of  water,  and  simmer 
slowly,  an  hour;  lift  from  the  fire,  strain  out  the  liquor,  and 
add  to  it  any  dripping  or  gravy  left  over. 

This  done,  prepare  some  stale  bread-crumbs,  grating  them 
rather  fine;  you  may  mix  in  with  them  a  sprinJde  of  dry 
sage;  cover  the  bottom  of  a  bake-dish  with  a  layer  of  these, 
put  in  the  same  quantity  of  chopped  meat,  and  moisten 
well  with  the  gravy  from  the  stew-pan,  now  nearly  cold. 
The  dish  should  be  wide  enough  to  hold  about  half  the 
hash,  the  first  layer.  FoQow  vnth  another  of  crumbs^  and 
then  the  rest  of  the  meat;  if  liked,  mix  a  few  cold  potatoes 
finely  chopped,  with  the  latter.  Moisten  again,  and  finish 
with  a  good  layer  of  very  fine  crumbs;  pour  over  these  the 
rest  of  the  gravy,  moistening  them  pretty  thoroughly— or 
if  this  gives  out,  you  may  take  a  litUe  milk;  some  beat  an 
egg  into  the  latter.  Oover  the  dish  vnth  another  the  same 
size,  and  set  it  in  the  oven  thirty  minutes,  or  till  the  scallop 
is  steaming  hot;  then  uncover,  brown  quickly,  take  out  and 
send  to  the  table  in  the  bake-disL 

Mbat  Scallop  with  Eggs. 

Make,  cover  and  bake,  the  same  as  the  last;  five  minutes 
before  you  want  to  serve  the  scallop,  draw  it  from  the  oven, 
uncover,  and  break  as  many  fresh  eggs  over  the  top  as  it 
will  hold.  Slide  back  the  dish,  and  shut  the  door  two  or 
three  minutes,  watching  closely  that  the  eggs  do  not  cook 
too  much.  As  soon  as  the  whites  are  well  set,  remove  from 
the  oven  and  serve. 

Mutton  and  Potato  Scaixop. 

Mince  the  meat,  cold  mutton  or  lamb,  and  make  like 
either  of  the  two  last^  except  that  cold  chopped  potato  is 
82* 
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taken  instead  of  bread-cmmbe;  and  in  fiUii^  the  dish  begin 
"with  rneat^  and  end  irith  potaliOw  Coyer  closely,  and  bake 
irom  thirty  to  forty  minutes^  acc(»:ding  to  the  size  of  the 
scallop;  brown  at  the  last 

MurroN  AND  Tomato  Scallop.^J: 

If  yon  have  cold  mutton  or  lamb  left  over,  mince  it  fine, 
and  moisten  with  cold  grayy  if  there  is  any.  If  you  have 
none  crack  the  bones,  add  a  little  cold  water,  and  simmer 
nearly  an  hour;  then  strain  the  liquor  and  moisten  the  hash 
with  it,  making  it  pretty  wet  Or  if  the  meat  has  no  bones 
and  scarcely  any  f at^  put  into  the  mince  a  few  bits  of 
fresh  butter  rolled  in  flour,  and  moisten  with  a  cup  of  wann 
water.  Prepare  in  the  mean  time  some  fine  bread-crumbs 
from  a  stale  Graham  loaf,  having  as  much  crumbs  as  there 
is  hash;  cover  the  bottom  of  an  earthen  or  granitized  iron 
pan  with  these,  put  in  a  layer  of  the  meat»  and  follow  with 
one  of  raw  chopped  tomatoes.  Repeat  the  layers,  filling  the 
dish;  then  cover,  set  in  a  moderate  oven,  and  bake  from 
forty  to  fifty  minutes;  uncover  five  minutes  at  the  end,  if 
the  t<^  is  not  already  browned. 

Another  way  is  to  cut  the  meat  into  very  thin  dices,  and 
the  tomatoes  the  same;  cover  the  bottom  of  a  bake-pan 
with  bread-crumbs,  and  fill  it  with  alternate  layers  of  meat 
and  tomatoes,  ending  with  the  latter;  moisten  the  layers  as 
you  lay  them  in.  Then  bake  as  before.  Beef  can  be  sub- 
stituted for  mutton  or  lamb,  and  canned  tomatoes  for  raw. 

• 

Mutton  and  Potato  Pib. 

Slice  cold  mutton  or  lamb,  making  the  pieces  as  thin  as 
possible,  and  chop  it  very  fine;  add  a  parboiled  onion  or  a 
stalk  of  celery,  sliced  and  chopped;  then  moisten  with  a 
cup  of  milk  or  cream,  or  a  little  meat  gravy  diluted  with 
water.  Or  if  there  are  bones^  you  may  crush  them,  add  a 
pint  of  cold  water,  and  simmer  nearly  an  hour;  thai  ufrtix^ 
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and  mouten  the  meat  wiih  the  liqaor;  do  not  make  it  too 
wet  Peel  and  boil  fiye  or  siz  potatoes^  drain,  add  a  litUe 
mi]k»  and  madi  till  there  are  no  lumps;  then  stir  in  more 
milk,  forming  a  batter  that  will  just  drop  from  the  spoon. 
Put  the  hash  into  a  bake-pan»  spread  it  in  an  even  layer, 
and  about  an  inch  in  depth;  then  pour  on  the  potato  batter, 
smooth  it  down  with  a  knife,  and  bake  from  thirty  to  forty 
minutes  in  a  moderate  oyen.  Send  to  the  table  as  soon  as 
done.    Beef  may  be  used  instead  of  mutton. 


Lai70ashibb  Pib, — (OoodJ:^ 

Take  cold  beef  well  streaked  with  fat^  and  slice  yery  thin; 
then  chop  it  as  fine  as  possible,  throwing  out  all  the  hard; 
gristly,  or  imperfect  pieces;  some  mix  in  with  the  meat  a 
little  onion,  finely  chopped  and  parboiled.  Crush  the  bonei^ 
if  there  are  any,  and  put  them  into  a  sauce-pan  with  the 
rejected  bits;  add  a  pint  of  cold  water  and  simmer  half  an 
hour,  keeping  the  pan  closely  coyered;  then  strain  the 
liquor,  and  add  to  it  any  cold  grayy  left  oyer.  Wet  the 
hash  with  this^  making  it  moist  rather  than  juicy;  do  not 
forget  this  last  item.  In  the  absence  of  bones,  use  a  remr 
nant  of  cold  steak  for  the  grayy;  chop  it  fine,  coyer  with 
cold  water,  simmer  half  an  hour,  and  strain;  then  add  the 
cold  gravy  as  before.  Or  if  there  is  no  steak,  you  may 
simply  dilute  the  grayy  you  haye  with  a  little  warm  water, 
and  take  this  to  moisten  the  pie. 

When  the  hash  is  prepared,  peel  some  {Kitatoes  and  drop 
into  boiling  water,  scarcely  more  than  will  cook  them;  there 
should  be  fully  as  much  potato  as  meat  Boil  steadily,  and 
the  yery  instant  a  fork  will  go  through  the  largest^  drain  off 
all  the  water,  return  the  pot  to  the  fire,  add  a  trifle  of  good 
milk  (cream  is  better),  and  mash  tiQ  there  are  no  lumps. 
Do  all  this  yery  quickly,  for  the  potato  must  be  steaming 
hot,  and  rather  dry.  Now  coyer  the  bottom  of  a  bake-pan 
with  a  layer  of  the  hash  (it  should  take  half  of  it),  put  in 
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the  same  quantity  of  potato,  then  the  rest  of  the  hash,  then 
the  potato,  of  which  there  should  be  a  good  thick  layer  for 
the  top.  Smooth  neatly  with  a  knife,  set  in  a  brisk  oven, 
and  bake  from  thirty  to  forty  minutes,  browning  at  the  end. 
When  done  send  directly  to  the  table,  serving  in  the  pan. 

The  success  of  this  dish  depends,  first,  on  the  quality  of 
the  materials;  second,  on  the  rapidify  with  which  they  are 
put  together;  and  lastly,  on  the  manner  of  baking.  Prop- 
erly made,  the  pie  is  excellent;  sloyenly  done,  it  is  quite 
inferior. 

EjffiTLE  PiB. 

This  pie  may  be  made  of  beef,  mutton,  lamb,  chicken, 
wild  fowl,  or  other  game;  or  you  may  combine  these  in  any 
proportions  you  like.  Out  the  meat  in  small  pieces  and  stew 
till  nearly  tender,  starting  it  in  boiling  water;  cook  slowly, 
with  the  pot  doeely  covered.  In  the  mean  time  mix  a  light 
cream  paste,  as  per  recipe  already  given;  use  part  milk  for 
the  mixing,  else  the  crust  will  be  too  rich;  haye  ready  some 
potatoes,  peeled,  washed,  and  cut  through  once  or  twice,  if 
they  are  large.  When  sufficiently  tender,  take  the  meat  out^ 
leaving  the  liquor  in  the  poi 

Now  take  a  clean  kettle,  put  into  it  a  good  layer  of  the 
parboiled  meat,  then  one  of  cut  potato;  and  you  may  add 
a  few  small  bits  of  the  paste,  pinched  oft  with  the  fingers; 
repeat  the  layers  until  the  meat  is  all  in;  the  kettle  may  be 
half  or  two-thirds  full  Then  skim  and  add  the  liquor  used 
in  boiling;  there  should  be  enough  of  it  to  cover  at  least 
two-thirds  of  the  pie;  if  there  is  not,  pour  in  boiling  water. 
BoU  a  crust  nearly  half  an  inch  thick,  and  lay  it  on;  then 
cut  a  good  cross-slit  in  the  center  for  the  escape  of  steam, 
cover  the  kettle  with  a  close-fitting  lid,  and  place  it  over  the 
fire.  You  must  regulate  the  heat  so  that  the  x>ot  vnll  boil 
constantly,  but  not  hard;  and  it  is  best  not  to  uncover  till 
the  last  It  will  require  from  thirty  to  forty  minutes  to 
oook,  according  to  the  size  (or  rather  the  deptti)  of  the  pie, 
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and  the  fhicknees  of  the  paste.  When  ione  lift  off,  remove 
the  crust  carefully,  and  lay  it  on  a  plate;  then  dish  the  re- 
mainder, replace  the  crust,  and  send  to  the  table.  Instead 
of  rolling  the  dough  in  a  single  sheets  you  may  if  preferred, 
lay  on  squares  of  paste,  rolled  out  and  cut  to  size. 

Steak  Boll. 

Take  three  {pounds  of  good  sirloin  steak,  or  the  same  of 
mutton  chops  cut  from  the  loin;  and  after  removing  the 
bones  and  superfluous  fat  (there  must  be  some  iai,  but  not 
too  much),  cut  the  meat  into  very  small  bits^  or  hash  it  not 
too  fine.  Sprinkle  a  little  flour  over  and  through  it,  and 
moisten  slightly  with  a  few  spoonfuls  of  cold  gravy,  or  part 
of  a  cup  of  half-cooked  soup,  if  you  have  it;  the  latter 
must  be  cooled  and  skimmed.  Then  mix  a  light  cream 
paste,  roll  it  in  an  oblong  sheet  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick,  and  spread  vnth  the  meat;  you  may  add  to  this  a 
small  onion  sliced  very  thin,  and  chopped  fine;  or  a  sprinkle 
of  chopped  parsley,  if  preferred.  Boll  aU  up  snugly,  pinch 
the  ends  well  together,  and  wrap  rather  loosely  in  a  clean 
white  napkin;  then  lay  in  a  round  tin  baain,  which  must  be 
large  enough  to  give  room  to  swell;  cover  the  latter  with 
an  inverted  pie-pan,  set  it  in  a  steamer,  and  steam  two 
hours  and  a  half.  Do  not  lift  the  lid  till  done,  and  keep  the 
water  at  a  fast  boiL  Serve  immediately;  no  dressing  is 
needed. 

If  a  part  of  the  roll  is  left  over,  warm  it  for-dinner  the 
next  day,  as  follows :  Dip  the  piece  quickly  into  cold  water, 
lay  it  in  the  steamer,  within  a  dosely  covered  basin,  and 
steam  till  it  is  thoroughly  heated  through.  Then  serve  with 
a  plain  dressing,  made  by  pouring  into  a  little  cold  gravy 
or  meat  juice  part  of  a  cup  of  cream,  thickened  with 
browned  flour,  and  brought  to  a  boiL 

A  poorer  piece  of  meat»  as  a  round  steak,  is  sometimes 
used;  and  instead  of  making  a  roH  another  way,  very  good. 
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18  to  line  a  hovA  with  a  Kttle  more  Uum  half  the  paste,  let- 
ting the  hitter  reach  to  within  an  inch  of  ihe  top.  Cut  the 
meat  into  bits  half  an  inch  long,  roll  them  in  flour,  and 
moisten  with  half  a  cup  of  weak  gravy;  this  can  be  made 
from  the  bonea,  or  from  a  bit  of  cold  steak;  you  may  shoe 
in  an  onion,  if  you  hke.  Then  put  the  meat  hash  into  the 
bowl,  cover  with  the  rest  of  the  paste,  and  steam  as  before; 
the  bowl  must  be  covered  closely  with  an  inverted  ^ilate  or 
pie-pan.  If  there  is  danger  of  the  steam  getting  into  it^ 
lay  a  folded  na^^in  over  the  top  before  putting  on  the 
plate. 

MEAT  STEWS,  Em 

The  dishes  that  are  here  given  in  the  way  of  stows,  and  abo 
the  hashes  that  follow,  serve  a  two-fold  purpose  ia  the  house- 
hold economy.  In  the  first  place,  they  add  variety — at  least 
in  their  preparation — to  the  routine  course  of  which  one  is 
apt  to  tire,  especially  in  winter  and  spring,  when  fruits  and 
vegetables  are  scarce  and  high-priced.  In  the  next  place, 
these  simple  preparations,  many  of  which  are  manufactured 
from  ready-made  dishes,  are  the  means  of  saving  the  frag- 
ments that  aire  left  over,  and^  that  might  otherwise  be 
wasted  When  well  prepared,  they  are  often  more  appe- 
tizing than  their  predecessors;  and  they  ought  to  be  equally 
good,  dean  and  wholesome.  There  is  no  denying,  however, 
that  they  furnish  opportunity  for  the  display  of  rare  judg- 
ment»  skill  and  good  taste,  in  the  person  of  the  cook;  and 
thi8  wanting,  everything  is  wanting. 

As  these  dishes  are  usually  made,  the  object  seems  to  be 
to  cover  up  defecta,  both  in  the  quality  of  the  articles  em- 
ployed, and  in  their  preparation,  by  an  inordinate  amount 
of  seasoning;  whereas,  the  correct  way  would  be,  to  pre- 
serve and  retain  the  simple  virtues  existing  in  each  of  them. 
For  if  goodness  is  vmnting  in  the  thing  itself,  no  amount 
of  ^mixing  up^"  by  the  endless  adding  of  ingredienti^  can 
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ihe  fact;  and  tha  proper  thing  to  do  with  it^  is  to 
reject  it  On  the  other  hand,  a  thing  really  good  does  not 
need  to  have  its  individuality  obliterated,  in  order  to  make 
its  virtues  known.  Indeed,  if  these  can  not  be  recognized 
without  too  much  ado,  it  is  pretty  good  evidence,  either 
that  the  article  is  worthless^  or  that  there  is  some  fault  in 
Oiepalaie  of  the  one  who  eats  it 

DntBcnoNS  fob  Making  Srswa 

The  f  dlowing  are  some  general  directions  that  have  the 
sanction  of  good  authority,  for  making  plain  stews: 

L  Begin  with  the  dripping — or  butter,  or  suet  if  you 
use  it ;  stir  into  this  the  flour  (it  should  be  carefully  browned 
in  the  oven  beforehand),  mixing  it  smooth,  so  as  to  leave 
no  lumps;  or  you  may  wet  it  to  a  paste  with  a  litUe  tepid 
water,  before  adding  it  Heat  slowly,  and  stir  almost  con- 
stantly; when  it  is  well  incorporated  add  a  cup  or  more  of 
warm  water,  and  let  this  also  incorporate,  by  heating  very 
gently. 

2.  Then  put  in  the  meat,  and  let  it  thoroughly  heat 
through;  if  a  steak,  have  it  a  thick  one,  all  in  one  piece; 
you  may  if  you  like,  broion  it  (not  too  much)  in  ahot  akillei^ 
before  putting  it  into  the  pot;  then  mrvmer  dotdy. 

8.  Next  in  order  add  the  vegetables,  as  carrots,  turnips, 
cabbage,  etc ;  code  these  till  they  are  tender,  but  no  longer. 
If  parsley,  thyme,  or  other  sweet  herb  is  used,  add  it  as  a 
rule  a  short  time  before  finishing,  as  much  cooking  destroys 
its  flavor. 

4.  Keep  the  pot  or  stew-pan  closely  covered;  and  where 
it  is  convenient,  Bkahe  instead  of  stirring. 

5.  In  mvUon  stews,  brown  the  meat  at  the  start,  if  you 
want  the  dish  particularly  savory. 

e.  Make  yegetable  stews  (without  meat)  as  follows :  Add 
a  fittte  warm  water  to  the  gravy  after  it  is  thiokened,  and 
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fhe  flour  weD  incorporated  by  heating;  then  pat  in  the 
vegetables,  and  oook  till  tender. 

7.  If  an  onion  (or  carrot  or  turnip)  is  added  for  its  flavor, 
to  either  meat  or  vegetable  stews»  slice  it  into  the  hot  drip- 
ping, and  heat  till  it  changes  color;  then  thicken  with  the 
browned  flour,  add  a  little  warm  water,  heat  gently,  stirnng 
well,  and  put  in  the  meat  or  vegetables. 

8.  In  adding  vegetables  for  the  purpose  of  flavoring,  as 
onions,  celery,  parsley,  summer  savory^  thyme,  or  other  sweet 
herbs,  consult  the  palates  of  those  who  eat»  before  using 
them;  some  persons  have  a  special  dislike  for  one  or 
more  of  these  substances.  Another  good  rule,  is  to  use 
them  in  moderation;  a  taste  of  a  thing  is  better  than 
a  surfeit;  and  the  mere  suggestion  of  a  flavor,  even  the 
most  delicate,  is  usually  preferred  to  one  that  is  more  pro- 
nounced. 

The  above  directions  are  of  course  general,  and  often- 
times it  may  be  necessary  to  depart  somewhat  from  them; 
in  a  great  many  meat  stews,  the  thickening  of  flour  is  either 
deferred  to  the  end,  as  a  sort  of  finishing,  or  it  is  omitfced 
altogether.  The  rules  applicable  to  aU  stews  are,  never  to 
start  raw  meats  in  cold  water;  never  to  put  cold  cooked 
meats  into  boiling  water  to  warm  them  over;  never  to  fill 
up  with  any  but  boiling  water;  to  stew  slowly;  to  "keep  the 
pot  well  covered.  Bones  left  from  a  previous  roast,  if  per- 
fectly sweet,  may  be  laid  on  top  of  the  stew,  and  removed 
after  an  hour's  time. 

Bbowkzd  Flocb,  Gb^vieb,  Era 

What  is  known  to  cooks  as  "browned''  flour,  is  prepared 
in  this  way:  Spread  white  flour  on  a  dean  tin  plate  or 
granitized  iron  pan,  and  place  in  a  hot  oven;  when  it  be- 
gins to  tinge  in  color,  stir  constantly  till  it  becomes  an  even 
brown;  it  must  not  scorch  in  the  least  Then  remove  from 
the  oven,  and  when  cold  put  it  into  glass  jars  or  botflea^ 
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and  dose  from  the  air.    Shake  before  ucdng,  to  prevent 
lamping. 

Good  gravy  is  made  by  stirring  into  meat  liquor  enough 
browned  flour  to  thicken  moderately,  and  then  bringing  it 
to  a  boil ;  there  must  be  no  lumps.  If  a  cream  gravy  is 
wanted,  stir  the  flour  into  half  a  cup  (more  or  less)  of 
cream,  then  add  it  to  the  meat  liquor,  and  boil  up  a  mo- 
ment. Or  you  may  make  a  gravy  from  bones  (as  heretofore 
described),  or  from  lean  meat,  raw  or  cooked;  or,  take  the 
drippings  (fresh,  or  a  day  old)  of  a  roast,  remove  the  grease, 
and  strain  the  gravy  in  tiie  bottom  if  there  is  any  sediment; 
if  too  strong,  dilute  with  warm  water  before  xising  it  If 
you  make  from  cooked  meat»  or  bones  left  from  a  roast  or 
stew,  add  cold  water,  simmer  slowly  till  the  juices  are  all 
given  out,  then  cool  the  liquor,  strain  and  thicken.  If  from 
raw  meat  (the  trimmings  of  a  steak  will  do),  pound  it,  cut 
into  small  bits,  and  heat  in  a  stew-pan  over  a  very  moderate 
fire.  Cover  closely,  and  stir  often  to  keep  the  meat  from 
sticking;  it  must  not  scorch.  In  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes, 
or  when  it  is  fairly  browned,  add  boiling  water  (a  pint  of 
the  latter  to  a  pound  of  meat),  and  let  it  simmer  slowly  two 
or  three  hours.    "When  done,  cool,  settle,  and  strain. 

SsBAKFAJ9rr  Stew. 

A  stew — as  good  for  dinner  as  breakfast — ^that  can  be 
prepared  on  short  notice,  after  you  **get  home  from  meet- 
ing," or  from  down  town  shopping,  is  made  as  follows: 
Buy  your  meat  the  day  before;  two  or  three  pounds  of  beef 
or  mutton,  either  good  sirloin  (removing  the  superfluous 
fat),  or  the  poorer  parts,  as  you  can  afford ;  cut  it  in  smaQ 
bits,  about  an  inch  in  length.  Then  put  a  little  dripping 
into  a  pot,  dice  in  an  onion  and  carrot,  and  a  turnip  if  you 
have  it,  and  heat  till  the  vegetables  change  color.  Now  put 
in  the  meat,  add  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  cover  dosely,  and 
stew  very  dowly  two  hours,  or  till  the  meat  is  tendeif 
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Then  lift  from  ttie  fire,  pour  all  into  an  earthen  or  granife- 
ized  iron  basin,  and  set  in  a  cool  place. 

Next  morning,  or  whenever  you  want  it,  fiuld  to  the  meat, 
if  you  like,  a  little  chopped  parsley,  or  other  sweet  herb, 
put  the  whole  into  a  x>ot  or  stew-pan,  and  simmer  covered, 
half  an  hour;  no  water  should  be  added.  Then  stir  in  a 
spoonful  of  browned  flour  wet  with  tepid  water,  let  it  boil 
up  once,  and  dish  into  the  tureen.  Serve  with  baked  or 
mashed  potato,  and  warm  com  bread. 

If  you  have  cold  biscuits,  split  them  open,  and  half  toast 
in  the  oven — or  you  may  brown  some  slices  of  stale  loaf 
bread — ^put  these  into  a  dish,  and  pour  the  stew  over;  if  the 
latter  is  too  thick  stir  in  half  a  cup  of  cream,  and  heat  just 
to  boiling  before  you  set  it  off. 

Mutton  Stew. 

Take  three  or  four  potinds  of  mutton  or  lamb,  trim  off 
most  of  the  fat,  and  cut  into  inch  or  two-inch  bits;  a  rib 
piece  is  good,  the  bones  being  chopped  in  short  lengths;  or 
the  neck  or  breast  will  do.  Start  the  meat  in  boiling  water, 
enough  to  nearly  cover,  remove  the  scum  as  it  rises;  and 
stew  very  slowly,  keeping  the  lid  on.  Add  a  sliced  onion, 
and  cook  an  hour  and  a  half,  or  till  about  tender;  if  you 
like  parsley,  thyme,  or  other  sweet  herb,  put  it  in  finely 
chopped ;  and  if  any  filling  up  has  to  be  done,  add  a  little 
boiling  water.  Then  drop  in  some  small  bits  of  light  cream 
paste,  cover  closely,  and  cook  fifteen  minutes;  take  out  the 
meat  and  dumplings,  put  them  into  a  hot  tureen,  fit  on  its 
lid,  and  set  in  a  warm  place.  Thicken  the  gravy  in  the  pot 
with  a  spoonful  or  two  of  browned  flour,  wet  with  half  a 
cup  of  cold  milk  or  cream;  boil  up  a  moment^  pour  it  over 
the  dumplings  and  meat,  and  send  the  dish  to  the  tabla 

Another  way  is  to  leave  out  the  dumplings  and  flour,  add 
a  pint  of  green  com  out  from  the  oob^  and  oodk  twenty 
minute& 


i 
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Still  another  method,  if  you  have  a  little  eold  drij^ping^  is 
to  heat  the  latter  till  hot»  dice  in  the  onion,  and  a  carrot  if 
liked  ;  put  in  the  meat^  heat  till  it  is  moderately  browned, 
stirrii^  frequently,  and  covering  between  times ;  it  must 
not  scorch.  Then  add  the  boiling  water,  enough  to  cook  it^ 
and  when  sufficiently  tender  put  in  the  com,  or  a  few  peeled 
potatoes,  and  stew  till  they  are  done;  if  the  com  is  not  ad- 
ded, thicken  with  browned  flour  at  the  last 

Mutton  Stew  with  Cabbotb. 

Put  into  a  stew-pan  a  little  dripping,  or  you  may  take  a 
bit  of  fresh  suet;  when  hot^  slice  in  an  onion  or  two,  and  a 
few  carrots;  these  must  be  scraped,  and  if  large,  quartered* 
When  the  vegetables  have  changed  color  a  litUe,  take  them 
out^  and  lay  in  the  mutton,  which  should  be  rather  lean;  a 
brisket  or  other  plain  piece  will  do.  Let  this  brown  slightly, 
turning  it  on  all  sides ;  then  put  back  the  vegetables,  add 
boiling  water  to  half  or  two-thirds  cover,  and  stew  moder- 
ately till  tender;  do  not  boil  with  the  lid  off.  It  will  require 
an  hour  and  a  half,  or  longer  if  the  piece  of  meat  is  Imrge  ; 
there  should  be  very  little  liquor  when  done* 

Ibish  Stew. 

Take  three  pounds  of  rather  lean  beef,  or  a  scrag  of  mut- 
tcm,  cut  it  in  small  pieces^  and  add  boiling  water  to  about 
two-thirds  cover ;  you  may  lay  the  bones  on  top.  Bemove 
any  scum  that  risee>  and  then  slice  in  one  or  two  onions ; 
keep  the  pot  covered,  and  stew  or  simmer  one  hour,  or  tUl 
the  meat  is  almost  tender.  Then  take  out  the  bones,  drain 
the  liquor  into  a  bowl,  and  skim  off  the  grease.  Have  ready 
some  potatoes  i)eeled  and  sliced,  about  the  same  quantity 
there  is  of  meat.  Put  into  a  separate  kettle  or  sauce-pan  a 
layer  of  the  beef  or  mutton,  and  follow  with  one  of  sliced 
potatoes ;  repeat  the  layers  until  all  are  in,  sprinkling  each 
^rith  a  litUe  thyme  or  parsley,  if  it  is  liked*     Pour  in  th/e 
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akimmed  gravy,  cover  cioBely,  and  stew  half  an  hour ;  if 
there  ia  not  enough  of  the  gravy  add  a  very  little  boiling 
water,  or  a  spoonful  or  two  of  cold  gravy  diluted  with 
water.  After  the  pot  begins  to  bubble,  you  may  drqp  in  a 
few  bits  of  light  paste ;  it  will  cook  in  twenty  minutes. 
AVhen  done,  lift  all  into  the  tureen. 

Scotch  Stew. 

Put  three  pounds  of  mutton  cutlets  into  a  pot,  and  add  a 
pint  of  boiling  water;  skim  when  ready,  and  slice  in  two  or 
three  onions.  Stew  slowly  one  hour,  or  until  the  meat  is 
nearly  tender;  then  add  six  or  eight  potatoes,  peeled,  and 
cut  through  the  middle.  If  more  water  is  needed  pour  in 
a  little,  boiling  hot,  lay  on  the  lid,  and  stew  till  the  potatoes 
are  done;  it  will  take  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutea  Dish 
into  a  hot  tureen,  cover,  and  send  to  the  table;  the  stew 
should  be  tolerably  moist  at  the  end. 

Beef  may  be  used  instead  of  mutton;  lamb  is  better 

than  either. 

Beef  Ain>  Toma.to  Stew. 

Take  three  or  four  pounds  of  good  bee^  streaked  with 
fat;  a  rib  piece  is  excellent.  Put  it  into  a  pot,  and  heat  till 
well  seared  and  slightly  browned;  do  not  let  it  scorch;  then 
add  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  cover,  and  stew  slowly  till  done; 
it  may  take  an  hour  and  a  half.  If  a  little  filling  up  is 
needed,  add  the  water  boiling  hot  After  putting  on  the 
meat  peel  five  or  six  ripe  tomatoes,  slice  very  thin,  and  start 
them  to  stewing  in  a  porcelain  kettle;  cook  rather  slowly, 
stirring  quite  often;  it  will  require  perhaps  an  hour,  as  they 
must  stew  till  perfectly  smooth.  Then  thicken  the  sauce 
with  a  little  browned  flour,  wet  to  a  smooth  paste  in  cold 
water;  stir  this  in  and  cook  ten  minutes;  you  will  have  to 
use  the  spoon  frequently  till  the  sauce  is  finished.  When 
the  meat  is  done  let  the  water  all  evaporate,  and  brown  the 
surface  moderately,  the  same  as  a  pot  roast;  then  lift  it  to  a 
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hot  platter,  dndn  the  gravy  into  a  bowl,  and  skim  off  most 
of  the  grease.  Turn  the  tomato  and  gravy  together,  heat 
and  stir  till  the  two  are  well  incorporated,  and  pour  the 
sauce  over  the  meat 

Mutton  may  be  served  in  the  same  way ;  and  so  may 
beefs  tongue.  The  sauce  may  be  made  of  canned  toma- 
toes rubbed  through  a  colander,  and  cooked  a  shorter  time. 

Mutton  and  Touato  Stew. 

Put  into  a  stew-pan  two  or  three  potmds  of  mutton  or 
lamb  cutlets;  slice  in  an  onion,  set  the  pan  over  the  fire, 
and  let  the  meat  sear  and  slightly  brown  on  one  side;  then 
torn  and  brown  the  other.  Have  ready  two  or  threie  raw 
tomatoes,  not  too  large;  peel,  slice  and  chop  them,  put  them 
in  a  porcelain  kettle  (not  a  common  iron  pot,  as  tomatoes 
corrode  it),  and  add  the  meat,  with  whatever  juices  may 
have  escaped  in  the  searing  process.  Set  the  kettle  where 
it  will  simmer  cdowly  one  hour,  or  till  the  meat  is  almost 
tender;  then  pour  in  a  few  spoonfuls  of  boiling  water,  or 
(if  you  use  canned  tomatoes)  half  a  cup  of  hot  tomato 
juice.  Turn  the  meat  once  or  twice,  and  cook  from  twenty 
to  thirty  minutes  longer ;  then  lay  it  on  a  platter,  thicken 
the  gravy  with  a  little  browned  flour,  or  some  bite  of 
butter  rolled  in  flour,  boil  up  a  moment,  and  pour  it  over. 
If  preferred,  cut  the  meat  in  small  pieces  before  stowing, 
and  when  done  lay  it  on  diy  toast,  or  cold  biscuits  spht 
open,  and  partly  toasted  in  a  hot  oven;  then  tfaidren  the 
gravy,  and  pour  it  over  them. 

Beef-steak  may  be  stowed  in  the  same  way;  a  rotmd  or 
flank  steak  will  do,  though  it  requires  longer  to  cook. 

Oeba.  Stew. 

Put  into  the  kettle  a  piece  of  beef  or  mutton,  washed, 
and  rubbed  over  with  a  trifle  of  flour.  Add  two  quarto  of 
diced  tomatoes,  and  half  as  many  young  okraa,  cut  fine; 
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then  slioe  in  two  cxr  three  onions;  no  water  is  needed.  Cook 
in  a  porcelain  kettle  keeping  it  closely  corered«  and  stew  as 
slowly  as  possible,  or  rather  simmer  till  the  meat  is  done;  it 
will  require  an  hour  and  a  half  or  two  hours.  If  the  okras 
ore  small  and  tender,  you  need  not  dice  them;  simply  dip 
off  the  tip  endsi  wash  wdl  and  drop  into  the  pot 

Boiled  Dinneb. 

3  qiiarts  boiling  water. 

1  small  head  winter  cabbage. 
8  potatoes^  medium  size. 

4  beets»  "  " 
4  tumipsi  '*  ** 
8  parsnipfl^ 

2  carrots^  *' 
8  Iba  beef  or  mutton — the  brisket  is  good. 
Time — ^two  houra 

Twist  the  tops  from  the  beets,  and  wadi  thoroughly  with 
a  doth,  being  careful  not  to  break  the  akin  or  rootlets;  if 
these  are  broken,  the  juices  will  escape  in  cooking.  Cover 
the  meat  with  two  quarts  of  the  boiling  water,  and  heat  till 
the  scum  rises;  then  remove  the  latter,  add  the  beets,  and 
the  carrots  scraped  and  quartered,  and  simmer  dowly. 
Prepare  the  other  vegetables,  peding  the  potatoes  and  tur- 
nips, and  cutting  all  (except  the  potatoes)  into  quarters. 
When  the  meat  has  cooked  an  hour  and  ten  minutes,  lift  it 
to  a  platter  along  with  the  beets  and  carrots;  put  an  old 
plate  or  saucer,  inverted,  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot^  and  lay 
back  the  meat  and  vegetable&  Add  tiie  other  quart  of 
boiling  water,  drop  in  the  turoips,  cabbage  and  parsnips^ 
and  after  fifteen  minutes  the  potatoe&  Boil  rather  briddy 
half  an  hour,  or  until  the  vegetables  are  done;  then  take 
them  up,  put  them  in  separate  didies,  and  lay  the  meat  on 
a  plate  by  itself;  or  you  may  place  it  in  the  center  of  a 
large  platter,  and  amnge  the  Tegetsblee  aromid  it 
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Instead  of  the  brisket  or  other  piece,  a  sheep's  head  and 
feet  are  sometimes  used. 

Cold  MsikT  Stew. 

liCnce  cold  beef  or  mutton,  laying  aside  the  gristle,  or 
other  undesirable  bits.  Drop  these  (the  bi^)  and  the  bones 
(cracked)  into  a  pot,  add  a  little  cold  water,  and  slice  in  an 
onion  if  you  like  its  flavor.  Cover  closely,  and  stew  or 
rather  simmer,  at  least  thirty  minute&  Then  strain  the 
Kquor,  return  it  to  the  pot,  add  the  minoed  meat,  and  any 
gravy  left  over;  there  should  be  enough  to  make  the  stew 
pretty  moist;  too  wet  for  an  ordinary  hash.  Cover,  and 
heat  ahnost  to  bubbling;  if  you  have  a  few  cold  potatoes^ 
slice  them  in.  Then  simmer  ten  to  fifteen  minutes^  keeping 
the  lid  on,  and  stirring  once  or  twice;  add  a  spoonful  of 
chopped  parsley  if  liked,  and  lift  from  the  fire. 

In  these  cold  meat  stews,  success  depends  upon,  first, 
putting  only  good  materials  into  them;  second,  adding 
enough  of  the  essence  or  juices  of  meat  to  prevent  their 
tasting  ''flat";  and  then — ^not  cooking  them  too  much. 
Simply  heat  till  the  stew  is  smoking  hot  all  through,  and 
the  different  flavors  well  blended  together.  In  preparing 
the  above  dish,  you  can  if  preferred,  silice  the  meat  thin 
instead  of  mincing  it  Or  if  you  have  any  tough  bits  of 
uncooked  steak,  it  may  be  stewed  till  perfectly  tender  in  a 
Mttle  water,  cooking  very  slowly  with  the  pot  dosely  covered; 
let  it  get  quite  cold,  then  hash  fine,  and  add  half  as  much 
cold  potato,  also  hashed;  take  for  the  gravy  the  liquor  left 
from  stewing. 

Bbx4Kfast  Stew  with  Toaot. 

Take  the  remains  of  a  roast  or  stew,  shoe  it  very  thin — 
always  across  the  grain — and  chop  fine;  add  a  spoonful  or 
two  of  cold  gravy  if  you  have  it^  diluting  with  water;  or 
you  ittagr  make  a  gmry  of  the  bones,  as  In  the  last  reetpe. 
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Pat  the  hashed  meat^  moistened,  into  a  stew-pan  or  skillet^ 

and  add  a  parboiled  onion  (sliced)  if  you  like  it^  or  a  lifeUe 

of  any  of  the  sweet  herbs,  chopped  fine;  heat  rather  cdowly 

fifteen  to  twenly  minutes,  or  till  the  mass  is  thoroughly  hot^ 

stirring  often.    Then  pour  in  half  a  cup  of  cream  or  new 

milk  thickened  with  browned  flour,  stir  all  together,  cover 

closely,  and  when  the  stew  begins  to  boil  remove  it  from 

the  fire.    Have  ready  a  few  slices  of  dry  toast,  or  split  open 

some  cold  biscuits  and  half  brown  them  in  the  oven;  lay 

these  on  a  plate,  pour  the  stew  over,  and  send  to  the  table. 

Cold  beef-steak  may  be  cooked  in  a  little  water  till  very 

tender,  and  when  cold,  chopped  fine;  return  it  to  the  pot^ 

along  with  its  liquor,  and  add  any  cold  gravy  left  over,  or  a 

spoonful  or  two  of  meat  juice  taken  from  the  bottom  of 

Iresh  dripping,  if  you  have  it    Heat  till  hot,  and  then  stir 

in  part  of  a  cup  of  cream  or  milk,  thickened  with  browned 

flour;  let  all  come  just  to  a  boil,  and  pour  the  stew  over  dry 

toast,  or  stale  biscuits  spUt  open  and  heated  through  in  the 

oven. 

Gold  Meat  Ain>  Tomato  Stew. 

Cut  the  cold  meat,  beef  or  mutton,  into  inch  bits;  then 
crack  the  bones,  add  a  pint  or  more  of  cold  water,  stew 
gently  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  strain  the  liquor,  of 
which  there  should  be  a  cupfuL  Pour  it  into  a  porcelain 
or  granitized  iron  kettle,  and  add  tomatoes,  peeled,  sliced 
and  chopped-— or  you  may  use  canned  ones — ^half  as  much 
as  there  is  of  the  prepared  meat;  then  put  in  the  latter, 
adding  if  liked,  an  onion  or  carrot  thinly  sliced;  lay  on  the 
lid,  and  simmer  genUy  one  hour,  stirring  now  and  then.  If 
the  stew  is  still  rather  thin,  thicken  it  a  trifle  with  browned 
flour  wet  in  cold  water,  heat  up  a  moment,  and  remove  from 
the  fire.  Fragments  of  uncooked  meat,  as  tough  steak,  may 
be  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  stewed  in  the  same  way,  only 
twice  as  long. 

Another  way  is  to  slioe  the  meat  veiy  thin,  catting  acroBS 
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the  grain,  and  chopping  fine;  then  peel,  dice  and  chop  some 
tomatoes,  not  too  ripe;  you  -will  need  about  half  as  much 
tomato  as  meat.  Put  these  into  a  porcelain  kettle,  and 
while  they  are  heating  prepare  an  equal  quantity  of  bread- 
crumbs;  when  the  tomatoes  are  hot  add  the  chopped  meat^ 
and  a  spoonful  or  two  of  cold  grayy.  Mix  these  together, 
and  put  in  the  crumbs;  then  cook,  covered,  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes,  stirring  frequently.  This  is  an  excellent  dish;  you 
can  yary  it  by  adding  with  the  meat  a  few  cold  sliced  pota* 
toec^and  less  crnmbs;  then  heat  as  before,  till  ieJl  are 
smoking  hoL 

Anothbb. — Peel  some  tomatoes,  and  dice  them  very  thin; 
slice  the  cold  meat  as  thin  as  a  shaving,  and  sprinkle  flour 
lightiiy  over  it;  have  about  half  as  much  tomato  as  meat^ 
Put  these  into  a  porcelain  or  granitized  iron  kettle,  add  a 
sUced  onion  or  carroi^  and  a  little  meat  juice  saved  from  a 
"got  roast;  simmer  Aow^'^iiS'^^^r^^fisig  the  kettle  well 
covered;    Stir  occasionfdly,  and  didi  as  soon  as  done. 

Economic  Stew. 

Put'into  a  pot  a  knuckle  of  young  beef,  add  a  quart  of 
boiling  water,  and  start  to  cookingr  remove  any  scum  that 
rises.  Then  dice  an  onion  into  a  hot  skillet  with  some  drip- 
ping in  it,  cover  and  heat,  stirring  once  or  twice,  till  the 
onion  changes  color;  add  a  little  boiling  water,  dice  in  two 
or  three  carrots,  lay  on  the  lid,  and  cook  ten  minutes.  Turn 
these  into  the  pot,  cover  dosely,  and  stew  or  simmer  very 
dcyidyt  three  hours,  or  until  the  meat  is  ready  to  slip  from 
the  bone.  In  fijiishing,  add  a  little  chopped  pardey  or 
other  sweet  herb,  if  desired.  Then  dish,  thidcen  the  gravy 
with  a  trifle  of  browned  flour,  boil  up  amoment,  and  pourit 
over  the  joint  Or  you  may  have  ready  some  slices  of  toasC^ 
plaoe.fhe  meat  on  it,  and  pour  the  gravy  over. 
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EcoNOHio  Stew. 

Cover  a  hock  or  shank  of  beef  with  boiling  water,  and 
place  over  the  fire;  do  this  soon  after  breakfast,  allowing 
three  or  four  hours  to  cook.  Shoe  in  an  onion,  carrot  or 
turnip,  or  all  three  if  desured,  and  stew  very  slowly  until 
the  meat  is  about  tender;  then  add  a  stalk  of  celery  if  you 
have  it^  or  a  Utile  chopped  parsley,  thyme  or  other  sweet 
herb;  also  peel  and  put  in  half  a  dozen  potatoes,  cutting 
them  through  once  or  twice  if  they  are  large.  As  soon  as  a 
fork  will  go  through  them,  lay  in  some  bits  of  stale  loaf 
bread,  or  dry  toast;  cover  the  pot  five  minutes,  then  dish 
all  together. 

Chioeen  or  Sqihebel  Stew. 

Take  two  young  chickens  or  two  squirrels,  dressed  and 
out  in  joints;  six  or  eight  tomatoes,  peeled  and  quartered; 
six  ears  of  young  com,  cut  from  the  cob  (use  a  sharp 
knife,  shave  thin,  not  cutting  down  too  de^,  and  scrape  out 
at  the  last);  one  pint  of  butter  beans,  or  Idmas;  two  small 
onions,  sHced  very  thin;  one  gallon  of  water,  not  quite 
boiling. 

Put  the  chickens  (or  squirrels)  into  a  kettle,  add  the 
water,  and  heat  till  you  can  remove  the  scum;  then  put  in 
all  the  vegetables  except  the  com  and  tomatoesi,  and  stew, 
or  rather  simmer,  two  hours;  add  the  tomatoes,  and  cook 
slowly  another  hour;  then  the  com,  and  stew  half  an  hour 
longer.  If  not  thick  enough,  stir  in  one  or  two  rolled 
crackers  before  dishing  into  the  tureen. 

HASHES  AND  TOASTS. 

A  dish  of  hash,  usually  so  common-plaoe,  can  easily  be 
made  one  of  the  most  savory  of  meat  preparations;  this  too^ 
wiQiout  the  aid  of  salt,  pepper,  butter  or  other  condiment^ 
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flave  the  pieces  of  the  meat  itself.  Unfortimatelj,  these 
mixed  dishes  are  too  often  anything  bat  creditable  to  the 
cook;  they  are  neither  dean,  palatable,  nor  whoLesome;  and 
they  are  not  in  the  least  attractiye.  There  is  no  good  rea- 
son, however,  why  they  should  not  be  both  ^an  and  palat- 
able, and  as  wholesome  as  other  meat  dishes — ^in  which 
case  there  would  be  less  need  to  disguise  their  defects  by 
the  addition  of  pungent  condiments.  In  malring  hashes^ 
note  carefully  the  following: 

1.  Put  no  meat  into  the  hash  thatyou  would  not  willingly 
chew  and  swallow  before  it  is  minced;  in  other  words, 
throw  out  all  the  hard,  gristly,  sidnny  bits;  leaye  no  big 
lumps  of  solid  fat,  and  no  stringy,  unsighily  pieces.  Maike 
the  hash  either  of  good  lean  meat,  or  meat  that  is  streaked 
more  or  less  with  thin  layers  of  well*made  fat 

2.  Slice  every  part  very  thin;  the  lean  meat  always  across 
the  grain  or  fiber,  and  the  fat  pieces  shave  exceedingly  thirif 
and  chop  fine. 

3.  Chop  all  well  together,  making  the  hash  as  fine  as 
mince-meat;  leave  no  large  bits  or  *' chunks"  to  contend 
with. 

4  Have  the  stew-pan  thoroughly  clean,  and  your  chop- 
ping-bowl  the  same. 

5.  If  you  put  in  meat  juice  saved  from  a  roast,  see  that  it 
is  sweet;  take  the  fat  from  the  top,  and  all  the  sediment 
from  the  bottom  of  it;  or  if  the  meat  is  very  lean,  you  may 
save  just  a  little  of  the  fai— or  add  a  lump  offresh  butter. 

6.  If  cold  potatoes  are  used,  see  that  not  a  single  one  or 
piece  of  one  goes  in,  that  you  would  object  to  eating  before 
it  becomes  part  of  the  dish  in  hand. 

7.  In  adding  raw  potatoes  slice  and  chop  them,  and  cook 
five  to  seven  minutes  in  very  liiUe  water  before  turning  them 
in  with  the  meat 

8.  Should  bread  be  put  in,  trim  ofif  any  burnt  or  half  raw 
portions,  if  such  there  be,  in  or  around  the  loaf ;  grate  it 
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▼6x7  fine,  and  add  after  ihe  meat  and  potato  are  well  heated 
through. 

9.  If  water  is  needed,  put  it  in  at  the  starts  boiling  hot ; 
and  not  so  much  of  it  as  to  make  the  hash  sloppy. 

10.  Add  the  different  ingredients  in  the  following  order : 
Firsts  put  into  the  pot  the  gravy  or  meat  juice,  this  latter 
diluted  with  water;  dice  in  the  onion  (if  used),  and  heat 
slowly  ten  minutes,  to  partly  cook  it;  then  add  the  chopped 
meat,  and  heat  again;  then  the  parboiled  potatoes,  stirring 
them  well  through  the  mass,  with  more  heating ;  lastly,  the 
crumbs,  and  a^noZ  heating  and  stirring — the  pot  to  be  kept 
ooTered,  as  closely  as  possible. 

11.  After  all  are  in,  cook  the  hash  ten  to  fifteen  minutes, 
or  long  enough  to  make  the  whole  mass  steaming  hot,  and 
to  blend  the  different  flavors  well  together ;  stir  frequently. 

12.  Serve  as  soon  as  done,  with  mashed  ot  baked  po- 
tetoea 

With  these  precautions,  your  dish  of  hash  will  not  need 

an  apology. 

Bbef  on  Mutton  HASE.4t= 

Take  cold  beef  or  mutton,  roasted,  stewed  or  boiled,  and 
slice  it  very  thin,  cutting  across  ihe  grain  or  fiber;  throw 
out  any  hard,  gristly  bits,  or  other  undesirable  portion.  If 
there  is-much  fat  take  only  the  best  of  ii^  and  no  more  than 
18  needed;  be  sore  you  shave  it  as  thin  as  possible.  When 
all  the  meat  is  sliced,  mix  the  fat  and  lean  together,  and 
chop  fine;  if  you  have  a  bowl  of  fresh  dripping,  the  giavy 
in  the  bottom — ^which  it  is  well  to  save  for  hashes — may  be 
diluted  with  water,  and  used  to  moisten.  If  you  have  none, 
crack  the  bones  after  the  meat  is  off,  put  them  into  a  stew- 
pan,  add  the  rejected  pieces  (all  cfeari,  of  course),  a  diced 
onion  if  liked,  and  a  fnnt  of  cold  water;  stew  dowly,  half 
to  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  then  strain  the  liquor,  and  set 
it  by  for  the  hash.  You  may  add  to  the  meat  stele  bread- 
erumbs^  or  potatoes,  or  both,  combining  these  in  various 
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proportions.  The  foUoiniig,  however,  is  one  of  ihe  beet 
combinations  that  yon  can  make ;  though  some  like  leas 
crumbs,  and  some  none  at  all: 

Have  one  part  hashed  meat,  one  jiart  stale  bread-crumbi^ 
and  one  of  raw  chopped  potato.  Put  into  a  pot  the  liquor, 
strained  from  the  bones;  or  (if  you  have  it),  the  gravy  left 
from  a  roast,  first  removing  the  grease  from  the  top,  and 
the  sediment  from  the  bottom;  a  third  of  a  cup  of  it  ought 
to  be  sufficient  for  a  quart  of  the  meat  Dilute  the  gravy 
in  the  pot  with  enough  boiling  water  to  make  the  meat 
pretty  moist;  but  before  putting  in  the  latter,  slice  in  an 
onion  if  you  like  its  flavor,  lay  on  the  lid,  and  cook  ten  mini- 
utee;  then  add  the  meat^  cover  doaely,  and  heat  again,  stir- 
ring  once  or  twice.  In  the  mean  time  put  the  chopped  po- 
tato into  a  separate  vessel,  add  just  a  liUle  boiling  water, 
and  cook  five  to  seven  minutes;  have  ready  the  bread- 
crumbs grated  fine,  using  good  home-made  Graham  loaf, 
imsweetened.  When  the  potatoes  are  done  enough  (tiiey 
should  be  about  half  cooked),  turn  them  in  with  the  meat, 
and  stir  weU  together;  let  these  get  steaming  hot  before  you 
add  the  bread.  Then  cover  again  and  heat  thoroughly, 
stirring  several  times;  cook  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes,  or 
till  the  several  ingredients  are  well  blended  together ;  then 
dish  into  a  tureen,  cover,  and  send  to  the  table.  The  hash 
should  be  rather  dry  when  done ;  serve  with  baked  or 
mashed  potata 

Hash  with  C!ou>  Fotjltojbb,:^ 

In  making  hash  you  can  use  cold  boiled  potatoes,  but 
they  are  not  as  good  as  raw  ones,  chopped  and  parboiled. 
If  the  cold  ones  have  been  boiled  in  their  ''jackets"  remove 
the  skins,  trim  off  any  imperfect  spots  or  ends,  and  throw 
out  the  wet  ones;  if  you  do  not  do  this  you  will  spoil  the 
hash.  You  can  make  it  of  meat  and  potato,  leaving  out  the 
bread;  but  if  you  have  a  bit  of  stale  loaf,  put  it  in.    When 
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no  biead  is  used,  take  as  much  potato  aa  theore  is  meat ; 
aome  like  twice  aa  much,  proyided  there  is  plenty  of  cold 
gravy  to  moisten ;  in  the  absence  of  this^  you  may  haye  to 
use  a  bit  of  fresh  butter. 

Cut  the  meat  in  thin  ahces»  always  across  the  grain,  and 
chop  fine;  put  the  gravy  into  a  stew-pan,  add  a  little  boil- 
ing water,  and  slice  in  one  or  two  onions,  if  liked ;  cover 
closely,  and  cook  ten  minutes.  Then  add  the  meat,  cover 
again,  and  let  it  get  well  heated  through  ;  then  the  potato, 
stirring  well  together,  and  laying  on  the  lid.  Continue  the 
cooking  ten  to  fifteen  minutes,  or  long  enough  to  make  all 
▼ery  hot,  and  to  blend  the  flavors  thoroughly;  stir  often. 

A  good  breakfast  dish  is  made  as  follows  :  Make  a  fine 
hash  of  beef's  tongue  (some  use  corned  beef),  and  cold  po- 
tato, using  the  liquor  in  which  the  tongue  was  boiled,  to 
moisten;  then  cook  as  before.  You  can  have  more  potato 
than  meat,  if  you  like ;  and  a  little  onion  sliced  and  paiv 
boiled,  may  be  added  if  desired. 

Baked  Habh.^!: 

Take  cold  beef,  mutton  or  lamb,  or  some  of  each,  dice  it 
very  thin  across  the  grain,  and  chop  fine  ;  moisten  with  a 
little  cold  gravy  or  meat  juice,  from  sweet  dripping;  and  if 
you  like  an  onion,  dice  it  as  thin  as  possible,  and  parboil 
ten  minutes  before  putting  it  in.  Prepare  some  stale  bread- 
crumbs fiom  good  home-made  Ghraham  loaf,  if  you  have  it; 
there  should  be  about  as  much  bread  as  meat  Stir  all  to- 
gether; and  if  the  gravy  added  does  not  make  the  mixture 
wet  enough — ^it  should  be  rather  moist — add  a  very  little 
boiling  water,  and  stir  well  Put  the  hash  into  an  iron 
bread-pan,  smooth  the  top  nicely,  and  bake  in  a  hot  oven 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes;  it  should  be  slightly  browned  or 
crusted,  top  and  bottcHU. 
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Hash  Bolu. 

Prepare  fhe  meat  as  for  an  ordinary  hash,  chopping  it 
very  fine;  you  can  moisten  with  a  spoonful  of  cold  gravy  or 
meat  juice,  if  you  have  it;  add  an  equal  quantity  of  mashed 
potato  (fresh  is  best),  and  the  same  of  stale  bread-crumbs 
finely  grated,  and  soaked  in  milk  or  cream.  Work  all  well 
together  with  the  hand,  make  into  rolls  about  three  inches 
long  and  half  the  thickness,  and  brown  in  a  hot  oven  fifteen 
to  twenty  minutes.  Or  you  may  spread  the  hash  smoothly 
in  a  well-oiled  bread-pan,  and  set  it  in  the  oven ;  when 
browned  in  the  bottom  turn  it  into  a  flat  dish,  the  crusted 
side  uppermost^  and  send  to  the  table. 

Gold  fish  may  be  picked  up,  mixed  with  fresh  mashed  po- 
tato and  a  few  fine  bread-crumbs  (the  latter  soaked  in  milk), 
and  baked  in  the  same  way. 

MmOED   liAlIB. 

Out  the  ©old  meat  from  the  bones,  slice  it  very  thin,  and 
chop  fine;  then  crack  the  bones,  put  them  into  a  stew-pan 
with  other  rejected  bits,  or  a  chop  left  over,  and  cover  with 
cold  water;  dice  in  an  onion  if  you  like  it  Simmer  about 
an  hour,  then  strain  the  liquor,  and  thicken  it  a  trifle  with 
browned  flour  moistened  with  milk  or  cream.  Return  it  to 
the  pan,  add  the  meat,  and  a  Httte  cold  chopped  potato ; 
cover  closely  and  heat  tm  very  hot,  stirring  once  or  twice  ; 
the  hash  must  not  be  too  moist     Serve  with  dry  toaat,  or 

eggs  and  toast 

If  there  are  no  bones  to  make  the  gravy,  add  a  little  cold 
gravy  or  meat  juice  diluted  with  water,  or  half  a  cup  of 
milk  or  cream,  and  thicken  as  before.  Beef  or  mutton  left 
over,  may  be  similarly  prepared. 

MiNOED  TUBEET. 

Take  a  sharp  knife,  dice  the  meat  thm,  and  chop  it  fine. 
Then  crack  the  bones,  put  them  into  a  pot  with  the  neck, 
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fSdBf  and  oiher  inferior  pieces,  nearly  cover  with  cold  water, 
and  simmer  half  an  hour.  Strain  out  the  liquor  (there  may 
be  a  cupful),  thicken  it  with  browned  flour  wet  with  milk 
or  cream,  bring  just  to  a  boil,  and  set  it  off.  When  half 
cold,  put  in  the  minced  turkey,  and  if  there  are  a  few  bits 
of  dressing,  add  them;  if  the  mixture  is  not  wet  enough, 
stir  in  a  little  cream  or  milk;  it  should  be  pretly  moisL 
Ckyrer  the  pot,  and  heat  slowly  till  it  is  ready  to  boil ;  stir 
once.  Then  lift  from  the  fire,  and  pour  the  stew  over  a 
plate  of  stale  biscuits  split  open,  and  crisped  in  a  hot  oren. 

Beet  and  Tomato  Hash. 

F^pare  equal  quantities  of  minced  beef,  raw  chopped 
tomatoes,  and  fine  bread-crumbs  of  stale  Qraham  loaf;  the 
meat  should  be  sliced  thin,  and  chopped  fine.  Fill  an 
earthen  or  granitized  iron  pan  two  or  three  inches  deep, 
with  layers  of  these,  in  the  following  order :  First  tomatoes, 
then  crumbs^  then  meat;  two  layers  of  each  will  nearly  fill 
the  dish;  then  add  another  of  tomatoes.  Before  putting 
in  the  meat»  moisten  it  with  a  little  cold  gravy  if  you  have 
it;  some  like  a  spoonful  of  finely  chopped  onion  mixed 
with  the  hash.  If  canned  tomatoes  are  used  drain  off  the 
syrup,  and  take  part  of  this  to  moisten  the  crumbs.  Cover, 
and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  about  an  hour  and  a  half — 
though  a  thinner  hash  wiU  bake  in  less  time.  Serve  with 
boiled  or  mashed  potato. 

Another  way,  very  good,  is  to  prepare  equal  quantities  of 
chopped  tomato  and  stale  bread-crumbs,  and  as  much  meat 
as  there  is  of  these  put  together;  the  meat  should  be  sliced 
very  thin,  and  chopped  fine.  Then  heat  the  tomatoes  thor- 
oughly, stir  in  the  crumbs  and  meat,  and  add  a  spoonful  or 
two  of  cold  gravy;  cover  closely,  and  cook  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes.    Stir  several  times^  and  dish  as  soon  as  dona 
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Hash  akd  Macabonl 

Break  the  macaroni  into  inck  lengths^  put  it  into  a  sauce- 
pan, and  barely  coyer  with  boiling  water;  stew  twenty  min- 
utes. In  the  mean  time  hash  the  meat»  and  peel  and  chop 
some  tomatoes;  there  should  be  nearly  as  much  tomato  as 
meat,  though  less  will  do.  When  the  macaroni  is  done 
drain  it,  saving  the  water  in  which  it  boiled;  then  fill  an 
earthen  dish  with  layers  of  tomato,  meat  and  macaroni,  add- 
ing them  in  the  order  named;  moisten  the  meat  with  part 
of  a  cup  of  cold  grayy,  if  you  have  it.  Or  if  there  are 
bones^  start  them  in  a  little  cold  water,  and  simmer,  covered, 
half  an  hour;  then  strain  the  liquor,  and  moisten  with  this. 
When  all  are  in,  pour  over  the  whole  the  water  saved  from 
the  macaroni  (of  which  there  may  be  half  a  cup),  and  if 
there  is  too  much  moisture,  sprinkle  over  a  light  layer  of 
very  fine  bread-crumbs,  dry  and  stale,  or  some  rolled  crack- 
ers. Cover,  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven,  forty  to  fifty 
minutes. 

Hash  with  Onions. 

Cut  the  meat  in  short  lengths;  or  you  may  elice  it^  not 
very  thin,  and  chop  moderately.  Put  into  a  stew-pan  part 
of  a  cup  of  cold  gravy,  or  the  meat  juice  saved  from  a 
roast;  and  if  the  hashed  meat  is  rather  lean,  add  to  the 
contents  of  the  pan  a  little  fresh  butter,  or  dripping.  Heat 
till  hot^  and  slice  in  several  onions;  let  these  cook  till  they 
change  color,  and  then  add  nearly  a  cup  of  boiling  v^ater, 
or  enough  to  make  the  hash  pretty  moist  Now  put  in  the 
meat,  and  stir  all  well  together;  you  may  add  also,  if  you 
have  them,  a  few  bits  of  cold  potato.  Cover,  and  heat  ten 
minutes,  or  till  the  hash  is  very  hot^  stirring  several  times; 
then  turn  into  the  tureen.  This  is  a  convenient  dish  for 
wash-days^  as  it  needs  little  preparation. 
23* 
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Habh  ToAaT.—(Oood.J:^ 

1  quart  hashed  meat 

i  cup  cold  gravy  or  meat  juice. 

i  cup  sweet  cream. 

^    **    warm  water. 

1  teaspoonful  browned  flour. 

Dish  of  sliced  bread,  toasted. 

Slice  the  meat  very  thin,  chop  it  fine,  and  mix  the  browned 
flour  through  it  Dilute  the  cold  gravy  with  the  warm 
water,  turn  it  into  a  stew-pan,  and  add  the  meat;  cook 
slowly  ten  minutes,  stirring  once  or  twica  Then  set  the 
pot  back  where  it  will  cool  a  little;  after  ten  minutes  stir  in 
the  cream,  heat  almost  to  boiling,  and  the  toast  being  ready, 
pour  the  hash  over  ii 

Another  way  is  to  make  the  hash  a  little  drier,  using  all 
water  instead  of  part  cream;  when  it  is  finished  and  poured 
over  the  toasts  break  an  egg  over  each  of  the  slices,  and 
then  heat  in  the  oven  till  the  whites  are  set 

Milk  Toast.:^ 

Gbod,  home-made  Graham  loaf,  two  or  three  days  old 
(always  unsweetened),  makes  the  best  toast  Slice  it  evenly, 
and  scarcely  half  an  inch  thick;  if  the  crust  is  scorched  in 
baking,  trim  off  the  burnt  edge&  Then  toast  each  piece  to 
a  light  even  brown,  on  both  sides;  do  not  hurry  the  proc- 
ess too  much,  or  you  will  simply  bum  the  surface,  leaving 
the  middle  portion  soft  As  you  toast,  place  the  slices  on 
a  tin  platter,  and  set  where  they  will  keep  t^arm.  After 
finishing,  scrape  off  any  scorched  edges  with  a  knife,  dip 
each  slice  quickly  into  boiling  water,  and  lay  it  in  a  deep 
dish  or  tureen.  When  all  are  in,  pour  over  them  enough 
milk  heated  just  to  boiling,  to  almost  cover  the  whole.  In 
two  or  three  minutes  shuffle  the  slices,  leaving  the  hard, 
crusty  pieces  in  the  bottom,  and  the  better  soaked  on  top; 
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do  this  carefollj,  so  as  not  to  break  them.  Then  ooTer  the 
diahy  and  send  to  the  table.  If  paeoperly  managed,  the  milk 
will  nearly  all  be  soaked  up  by  the  time  the  toast  is  served; 
its  good  rich  flavor  will  be  better  preserved  than  where 
there  is  a  great  quantity  of  fluid,  and  the  bread  will  not  be 
too  soft  and  sloppy. 

Another  way  is,  not  to  dip  the  slices  in  boiling  water,  but 
to  lay  them  dry  into  the  dish,  and  set  in  a  warm  place; 
turn  together  equal  quantities  of  milk  and  water,  heat  the 
mixture  to  the  boiling  pointy  and  pour  it  over.  There  should 
be  about  as  much  as  the  bread  will  absorb. 

Eoos  Ain>  T0AST.4t: 

Slice  the  bread,  good  home-made  Graham  loaf,  rather 
stale,  and  toast  to  a  light  brown  on  both  sides;  the  slices 
should  be  evenly  cut,  and  nearly  half  an  inch  thick  When 
toasted,  set  in  the  oven  to  keep  warm.  Then  fill  a  skillet  or 
frying-pan  with  dean  hot  water,  and  place  over  the  fire; 
when  it  comes  to  a  boil,  break  the  eggs  one  at  a  time  into 
a  wet  .saucer,  slip  carefully  in,  and  cook  till  the  whites  are 
set;  then  vrith  «  spoon  or  perforated  skimmer,  take  out  each 
egg,  and  lay  it  on  the  toast 

An  excellent  dish  is  hash  toast  (already  given)  made  not 
very  wet,  and  a  poached  egg  laid  on  each  dice. 

AsPAKAGDS  Toast  with  Egos. 

Wash  and  scrape  the  asparagus,  letting  it  lie  a  few  mm* 
utes  in  cold  water;  then  tie  it  in  little  bundles  and  boil  till 
tender,  in  water  enough  to  cover.  In  the  mean  time,  pre* 
pare  from  stale,  home-made  Ghiuham  loaf  a  dish  of  toast, 
evenly  brovrned,  and  set  where  it  will  keep  warm.  When 
tile  asparagus  is  done,  drain  off  and  save  the  water  in  which 
it  boiled,  and  moisten  the  toast  with  it;  do  not  make  too 
wei    Then  dip  off  tlie  tender  ends  of  the  stalks,  and  lay 
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fhem  on  the  slicee;  break  an  egg  over  each,  and  place  in  a 
hot  oren  tiU  the  whites  ave  firm. 


EOG& 

Fresh  eggs,  particularlj  vMe  ones,  have  a  thin  rongh 
shell  which  an  experienced  eye  will  know  at  sight  As  they 
get  stale  the  shell  thickens,  and  becomes  smooth  and  shin- 
ing. To  teU  whether  an  egg  is  spoiled,  hold  it  up  between 
your  eye  and  a  lighted  candle;  if  not  good,  it  will  look 
clouded;  the  outline  of  the  yolk  will  not  be  distinct,  and 
the  white  not  dear— -or  the  whole  mass  will  be  opaque. 

Boiled  Eggs. 

It  is  difficult  to  time  eggs,  if  more  than  two  or  three  are 
boiled  at  once;  when  there  are  a  dozen  or  more,  they  cool 
the  water,  so  that  you  will  have  to  count  from  the  moment 
it  begins  again  to  bubble.  Very  much  too  depends  upon 
the  size  of  the  eggs,  and  also  the  thickness  of  the  shells; 
the  dear  white  ones  (fresh),  are  thinner  than  the  buff- 
oolored. 

Have  a  good  kettle  of  boiling  water  over  ahot  fire,  and  drop 
the  eggs  in  with  a  spoon  to  prevent  breaking  them.  •  If  they 
cool  the  water  till  it  stops  boiling,  count  from  the  time  it  be- 
gins again;  and  if  wanted  soft,  cook  two  minutes  and  a  half — 
or  two  minutes,  if  the  eggs  are  small  But  if  they  boil  from 
the  time  they  readi  the  water,  aiUow  two  minutes  and  a  half 
for  the  small,  and  three  for  the  larger  ones;  this  diould 
coagulate  the  whites,  and  leave  the  yolks  soft  If  liked 
neitiier  hard  nor  soft,  but  the  yolks  a  little  firm,  allow  three 
minutes  to  three  and  a  half,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
eggs.  If  you  wish  them  hard,  cook  ten  to  fifteen  minutes^ 
or  even  longer;  some  say  half  an  hour;  the  longer  tiie  time^ 
the  drier  and  more  mealy  the  yolks. 
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SoiT  BomsD  Eaa&4t= 

Bring  the  water  to  a  boil ;  then  set  back  (or  off),  where 
it  will  keep  hot,  but  not  bubble.  Drop  in  the  egg%  and  let 
them  remain  from  four  to  £dx  minutes;  those  with  thin 
shells  will  cook  first  By  this  method  the  whites  do  not 
harden,  but  coagulate  to  a  jelly-like  consistency. — ^A  delicate 
dish  is  made  as  follows :  mash  hot  potato  veiy  smooth, 
making  it  rather  soft  with  milk;  then  break  the  jellied  eggs 
over  it,  and  serve  immediately. 

Poached  Eoos.4|= 

If  you  have  muddy,  river  water,  either  filter  it,  or  boil 
and  settle.  Place  over  a  hot  fire  a  dean  skillet  or  frying- 
pan  nearly  full  of  water,  and  when  it  boils  set  it  up  a  mo- 
ment Break  the  eggs  separately  into  a  wet  saucer,  and 
dip  them  in;  you  must  not  crowd  them.  Then  return  the 
pan  to  the  fire,  and  cook  moderately  three  to  four  minutes. 
Or  a  better  way,  it  may  be,  is  to  place  where  the  water 
(which  has  just  boiled)  will  keep  hot,  but  not  bubble;  let 
the  eggs  remain  in  it  five  to  seven  minutes,  or  till  the 
whites  are  cooked.  Then  lift  them  out  one  at  a  time,  with 
a  spoon  or  perforated  skimmer,  drain  weU,  and  lay  in  a  hot 
dish,  or  on  dry  toast 

•  

Baked  Eggs. 

Break  into  an  oiled  pie-pan  as  many  eggs  as  it  will  con- 
yenientlyhold,  and  place  in  a  hot  oven  till  the  whites  are 
fully  set,  and  the  yolks  as  done  as  desired;  then  slip  to  a 
plate,  and  serve.  Or  you  may  break  the  eggs  into  small 
vegetable  dishes,  bake,  and  serve  without  lifting. 

Scrambled  Eoos. 

Oil  the  skillet  with  a  little  dean  dripping,  and  {dace  it 
over  the  fire;  break  the  eggs  into  a  saucer  (one  at  a  time,  to 
avoid  bad  ones),  and  then  turn  them  into  a  bowl,  being 
careful  not  to  break  the  yolks.    When  the  skillet  is  pretty 
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hot  but  not  scoTchiiig,  poor  in  the  eggs;  and  the  moment 
they  begin  to  whiten,  turn  them  up  from  the  bottom  with 
the  end  of  a  knife.  Continue  this  process,  turning  as  fast 
as  they  cook,  till  the  mass  is  sufficiently  done;  then  hft  to  a 
hot  dish,  and  serve  immediately. 

Scrambled  Egos. 

Pour  into  a  deep  earthen  pie-pan  half  a  cup  of  thin 
cream,  and  let  it  come  almost  to  a  boiL  Then  break  in  the 
eggs,  being  careful  not  to  disturb  the  yolks;  when  they 
begin  to  whiten,  separate  with  a  knife  by  cutting  between 
them,  and  then  scrape  up  from  the  bottom  as  they  cooL  Have 
the  heafc  moderate,  else  the  eggs  will  cook  too  fast,  and  take 
from  the  fire  before  they  are  quite  done,  still  turning  from 
the  bottom  as  you  lift  the  pan.  They  should  be  in  large 
flakes  of  white  and  yellow,  delicately  blended,  and  yet  sep- 
arate. 

Omelet. 

Tou  can  make  an  omelet  of  three  eggs,  or  twice  the  num- 
ber; but  the  larger  it  is,  the  more  difficult  to  make  it  The 
better  way,  therefore,  is  to  make  two  smaQ  ones,  rather  than 
a  large  one;  the  eggs  (or  at  least  the  yolks)  must  noit  be 
beaten  too  much;  and  the  omelet  must  be  served  as  soon  as 
done.    The  following  is  said  to  be  an  excellent  recipe: 

Break  three  eggs  into  a  bowl,  and  beat  gently  (ill  you 
can  dip  up  a  spoonful;  then  stir  in  half  a  cup  of  milk  or 
cream.  Put  into  a  frying-pan  a  little  fat  from  sweet  drip-- 
ping,  or  a  bit  of  fresh  butter;  heat  till  the  oil  commences  to 
sputter  or  hiss,  and  then  pour  in  the  omelet.  When  it  be- 
gins to  bubble  and  rise  in  flakes,  lift  with  a  fork  by  dipping 
the  latter  in  here  and  there,  and  raising  the  mass  from  be- 
low. Persevere  in  this  lifting  process,  by  which  the  cooked 
portions  are  brought  to  the  surface,  and  the  raw  egg  is  let 
down  to  the  bottom.  In  three  to  flve  minutes  the  whole 
win  be  sufficiently  done,  and  the  under  surface  flrm  enough 
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to  adhere  together.  Shake  the  pan  a  little^  to  loosen  it,  run 
a  knife  under  one  half  of  the  ^omelet,  and  fold  it  over  on 
itself;  then  slide  it  out  on  a  hot  jdatfcer,  and  serve. 

Beat  separately  the  yolks  and  whites  of  three  eggs,  the 
former  just  till  they  are  smooth^  and  the  latter  to  a  stiff 
froth*  Stir  into  the  yolks  half  a  cup  of  milk — ^new,  if  you 
hare  it;  some  add  a  sprinkle  of  chopped  parsley;  then  stir 
in  the  beaten  whites;  oil  a  fiying-pan,  heat  till  it  is  hot^  and 
pour  in  the  omelet  As  it  cooks  shake  constantly,  instead 
of  stirring;  and  if  it  inclines  to  stick  to  the  pan,  loosen  with 
a  knife  around  the  edges,  or  lift  it  up  gently  from  the  bot- 
tom. The  moment  the  omelet  is  done  enough,  dip  the 
knife  under  one  side,  turn  adroitly,  folding  one  half  of  it 
over  the  other,  and  slide  to  a  hot  plate. 

Another  way,  well  recommended,  is  to  beat  separately  the 
yolks  and  whites  of  four  e^s,  the  whites  to  a  stiff  froth. 
Then  take  a  cup  of  milk,  and  a  good  tablespoonful  o(  flour; 
form  a  batter  with  the  flour  and  part  of  the  milk,  stir  in  the 
remainder,  add  the  beaten  yolks,  and  mix  all  well  together. 
Then  stir  in  the  whites,  beating  well,  and  bake  on  two  small 
griddles,  well  oiled  and  hoi  As  soon  as  sufficiently  cooked 
fold  each  omelet  on  itself,  and  (if  necessary)  set  in  the  oven 
a  moment  at  the  last;  if  not  quite  done,  they  will  falL  Some 
omit  the  flour;  and  the  moment  the  omelet  is  done  enough 
fold  it  twice,  forming  a  sort  of  roll;  in  serving,  cut  across  it 

AfiPABAOUS  Omelet. 

Beat  the  yolks  and  whites  of  four  eggs  together,  add 
two-thirds  of  a  cup  of  good  milk,  and  half  a  cup  of  cold 
asparagus  tops ;  or  you  may  use  cold  cauliflower,  chopped 
fine.  Stir  all  together,  and  turn  the  omelet  into  a  pan,  well 
oiled  and  hot ;  shake,  as  it  forms  or  thickens  at  the  bottom, 
and  looeen  with  a  knife  or  cake-turner,  if  it  adhere&    Fold 
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on  itself  when  done,  by  taining  one  half  over  on  the  other; 
then  invert  the  pan  oyer  a  hot  plate. 


PRACTICAL  HINTa 
DiMiNG-BooM  Ajsa>  Kitchen. 

No  room  is  fit  to  live  in  that  has  not  a  free  circulation  of 
dry  air  under  it^  uid  at  some  hour  of  the  day  a  stream  of 
sunshine  into  ii  If  possible,  plan  your  house  so  as  to  let 
into  the  kitchen  and  dining-room  the  morning  sun ;  it  mQ 
warm  and  cheer  in  winter,  and  in  summer  it  will  be 
less  oppressiye  than  the  noonday  heat^  and  less  sultry 
than  an  afternoon  sun.  In  the  very  wannest  weather  the 
shutters  may  be  dosed,  or  partly  closed;  or  a  tree  near  by 
with  thick  foliage,  may  cast  its  friendly  shadow  in  mid- 
forenoon. 

Let  the  ceilings  be  high  (eleven  or  twelve  feet  would  not 
be  too  much),  and  let  the  windows  be  raised  and  lowered 
by  means  of  pulleys.  If  this  can  not  be  done,  then  have 
them  so  adjusted  that  both  windows — there  should  be  two 
in  each  room— can  not  only  be  raised  from  the  bottom,  but 
lowered  from  the  top.  If  there  is  a  transom  above  the  oui- 
side  door  of  the  kitchen,  have  a  spring  fastened  to  it  for 
opening.  By  means  of  these  simjde  appliances,  the  hot  air 
can  be  let  out,  and  the  cold  air  let  in ;  thus  securing  thor- 
ough ventilation,  with  none  of  the  close  bad  smells  that  are 
so  often  found  in  the  rear.  A  good  big  ventilator  just 
above  the  stove  or  range,  is  also  desirable;  this  carries  off  a 
stream  of  hot  air,  and  cooler  currents  take  its  place.  Many 
a  poor  woman — ^perhaps  a  wife  and  mother — ^has  been  sent 
to  the  insane  asylum  from  living  in  a  hot  dose  atmosphere, 
in  a  small  kitchen  with  only  one  window,  and  a  very  low 
ceiling. 

After  what  has  just  been  said,  it  would  scarcely  be  neces- 
sary to  add,  that  basement  kitdiens  are  aa  a  rule  insuff er- 
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able.  The  lack  of  Bimshine,  the  poorer  yentilation,  and 
worst  of  aUy  the  dampness  that  perrades  aU  baflementB,  were 
enough  certainly  to  condemn  them.  Besides,  a  kitchen 
down  stairs  is  exceedingly  inconvenient,  even  with  an  ele- 
vator; the  cook  must  either  live  in  the  basement  (having 
everything  brought  to  her),  which  is  a  sort  of  prison  life 
or  she  must  dimb  the  stairs  many  times  every  day. 

The  best  floor  for  a  kitchen  and  dining-room,  is  one  of 
smooth  hard  wood,  well  oiled;  this  will  show  no  grease  spots 
and  it  is  easily  kept  dean.  A  good  thidc  rug,  laid  in  front 
of  the  kitchen  table  for  the  cook  to  stand  on  in  winter,  will 
keep  her  feet  warm;  she  can  lift  and  shake  it  each  morning, 
when  she  sweeps.  The  outside  door  should  be  weather- 
stripped  at  the  bottom  (and  up  the  side  if  necessary),  to 
keep  out  cold  draughts  of  air.  The  dining-room  should 
have  its  own  fire-place  or  register,  and  not  depend  upon  the 
kitchen  for  its  heat ;  for  along  with  the  warm  air,  the  odors 
from  that  quarter  will  also  find  admittance. 

The  character  of  the  purse-holder,  is  not  unfrequently 
shown  in  the  fumidiing  of  the  dining-room  and  kitchen, 
particularly  the  latter.  To  do  first-dass  cooking  without 
suitable  utensils  and  other  accommodations,  is  next  to  im- 
possible; and  if  these  are  wanting  it  is  evidence  either  of 
bad  judgment,  penuriousness,  or  downright  poverty.  It  is 
a  common  saying,  therefore,  that  in  the  furnishing  of  a 
house,  one  should  he^n  in  the  rear. 

To  be  brief,  then,  the  dining-room  and  kitdien  should  be 
light,  airy,  dean,  and  wdl  furnished ;  they  should  also  be 
suffidently  roomy,  both  in  lateral  dimensions,  and  in  height 
In  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  as  well  as  for  deanliness,  the 
air  in  these  apartments  should  be  pare.  It  is  a  fact  too  lit- 
tle understood,  that  water  and  other  liquids,  and  even  semi- 
fluid substances,  aa  stewed  fruits,  juicy  vegetables,  etc,  have 
the  power  of  absorbing  foul  gases  from  an  impure  atmos- 
phere, to  audi  an  extent  as  to  renderthem  half  poisonous; 
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from  which  it  f oUow8»  that  the  diaagreeaULe  odon  escapmg 
from  filthy  dish-doths^  grease  burning  on  the  top  of  the 
BtoTe,  musty  old  carpets,  pans  of  stale  garbage,  fool  drain- 
pipes, etc.,  are  not  only  breaihed  by  the  inmates  of  the  hooae;, 
but  they  are  actually  eaten  1 

Look  to  it,  then,  that  ihe  plumbing  is  in  the  best  of  order, 
and  the  sink  kept  scrupulously  dean.  Have  no  dogs  lying 
round  the  stove,  and  not  yery  many  cats  or  kittens;  these,  as 
a  general  rule,  do  not  improve  the  sanitary  condition  of 
things.  In  the  kitchen,  every  inch  of  the  floor  (especially 
if  it  be  carpeted),  should  be  well  kept,  and  well  swept;  and 
the  woodwork  and  furniture  in  both  dining-room  and 
kitchen,  ought  to  be  as  carefully  dusted  and  cared  for,  as  any 
in  the  house.  These  rooms  should  be  thoroughly  aired, 
every  morning ;  and  through  the  day  the  kitchen  should 
have  as  few  occupants  as  possible,  especially  in  the  winter 
season,  when  the  ventilation  is  less  perfect  Moreover,  the 
cook,  whose  presence  is  absolutely  necessary,  should  be  par- 
ticularly careful  as  to  personal  deanliness,  bathing,  change 
of  dothing,  etc;  nothing  indeed  is  more  desirable^  than 
that  this  individual  should  be  scrupuloudy  neat  in  aU  her 
habits. 

As  respects  the  dining-room,  the  table  linen  should  be 
changed  as  often  as  necessary ;  and  when  soiled  it  should 
be  washed  by  itself,  and  well  ironed.  There  is  as  much  in 
the  neatness  and  order  with  which  every  thing  comes  to  the 
table,  as  in  the  quality  of  the  furnishing;  and  any  defect  in 
the  former,  is  even  less  excusable  than  the  latter. 

In  hygienic  households^  the  manner  of  setting  the  table 
differs  somewhat  from  the  ordinary  methods.  As  there  is 
neither  tea  nor  coffee,  there  are  no  cups  and  saucers,  and  of 
course  no  serving  of  the  beverages  named.  In  their  stead 
will  be  found  at  breakfast  or  supper,  a  dish  of  stewed  or 
canned  fruit,  which  is  served  from  the  head  of  the  table, 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  meaL    The  only  liquid  that  is 
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ever  passed — and  this  can  scarcely  be  called  a  beverage — ^is 
grape  or  other  fruit  jtiice,  served  in  goblets^  and  sipped  or 
eaten  with  bread,  or  plain  caka  A  dish  of  raw  fruit,  as  aj)- 
plesy  peadies  or  grapes,  is  usually  served  at  breakfast,  and 
eaten  the  first  thing  on  sitting  down  to  table;  and  grapes, 
pears^  or  small  fruits,  are  often  served  at  sapper.  Oranges 
and  bananas,  if  taken  at  the  regular  meal,  are  served  at 
dinner.  These  dishes  (or  baskets)  of  raw  fruity  usually 
occupy  the  center  of  the  table ;  and  when  tastefully  ar- 
ranged with  green  leaves  and  bright  rosy  fruit,  handsomely 
draped  with  rich  clusters  of  grapes,  they  are  as  ornamental 
as  they  are  palatable. 

Beally,  there  is  no  table  more  attractive,  or  more  truly 
artistic,  than  that  which  is  laden  with  the  simple  products 
of  the  soil;  it  brings  together  in  choice  combination,  the 
golden  grains  variously  prepared,  the  luscious  fruits  fresh 
from  the  trees  and  vines,  and  those  rarest  of  gifts,  the 
fragrant  flowers,  wet  with  the  dews  of  the  morning.  It  not 
<^y  feeds  the  hungry  stomach,  giving  strength  to  every 
part  of  the  body,  but  it  satisfies  a  something  in  our  naturei 
that  ranks  higher  than  mere  animal  existence. 

Table  "EnqoBTUL 

Who  was  it  that  said,  ''Let  me  see  a  man  eat^  and  I  will 
tell  you  what  manner  of  bringingup  he  has  had  ?"  Whether 
or  not  this  be  strictly  true,  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that 
the  tMe  is  the  place,  of  all  others,  to  distinguish  between 
the  country  boor  (though  boors  are  not  confined  to  rural 
districts),  and  the  well-bred  gentleman  or  lady.  It  is  also 
the  place  where  true  innate  refinement  of  mind  and  heart, 
as  weQ  as  a  narrow,  depraved  selfishness,  has  opportunity 
to  display  itself.  For  while  there  are  certain  peculiarities 
or  customs  that  are  purely  arbitrary,  and  that  are  limited 
to  special  localities,  there  are  likewise  certain  prindples  of 
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good  breeding,  that  are  oommon  to  all  people  of  inteDigenoe 
and  cnlinre. 

It  is  not  enongby  therefore,  that  we  conform  to  a  partico- 
lar  style  oi  manners^  belonging  to  some  indiyidnal  city  or 
country ;  outside  of  these  conventional  f  orms^  we  shall  find 
oftentimes  the  yeiy  essence  of  trae  politeness,  in  the  careful 
observance  of  those  simpLe  usages  and  customs^  which  in 
dvilized  society  are  applicable  to  aU  places  and  all  time& 
A  nice  appreciation  of  these,  is  to  a  great  degree  intnitiye; 
though  very  much  can  be  instilled  into  the  mind,  by  thor- 
ough training  in  childhood. 

The  ever-watchful  mother,  who  desires  that  her  children 
as  they  grow  up,  shall  take  rank  among  the  beet  in  the  so- 
ciety in  which  they  live,  wffl  not  fail  to  educate  her  sons 
and  daughters  in  these  seemingly  small,  but  really  impor- 
tant things.  She  will  teach  them  to  show  proper  deference  to 
older  people,  to  visitors,  or  strangers;  to  sit  down  at  table,  or  to 
rise  from  it,  noiselessly;  to  wait  patiently  until  hdped  to  food; 
to  pass  dishes  to  others  before  helping  one's  self;  to  avoid 
appropriating  the  best — or  largest  piece— of  what  is  offered; 
to  take  from  the  plate  the  bit  lying  nooare9^  leaving  the 
others  untouched;  to  (uk  for  bread  or  other  articles,  rather 
than  reach  for  them.  She  will  also  instruct  each  one  to 
accept  (or  politely  decline)  the  thing  offered,  at  (mce^  making 
no  excuses,  and  no  awkward  delay;  to  decline  what  is 
not  wanted  in  so  gracious  a  manner,  that  its  refusal  shall 
seem  complimentary,  rather  than  otherwise ;  to  avoid  jost- 
ling his  neighbor's  elbow,  or  passing  dishes  in  front  of  that 
individual's  plate;  to  sit  erects  neither  too  near  the  table, 
nor  too  far  from  it;  and  if  it  is  necessary  to  move  one's 
chair,  to  do  it  quietly. 

It  is  said  to  be  easier  to  drill  a  regiment  of  soldiers^  than 
to  train  an  army  of  little  one&  But  the  maternal  head  is 
supposed  to  be  equal  to  every  emei^ency;  she  must  be  all 
eyes,  and  aU  ears — ^yes,  and  sUpatienoe.    Fortunately,  labor 
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and  love,  joined  with  untiring  perseveranoey  nsnallj  con- 
quers all  things ;  by  the  time  her  young  cadets  are  fully 
grown,  they  will  have  learned  how  to  handle  their  *' weap- 
ons "  properly.  Each  will  have  mastered  the  art — always 
so  difficult  at  first— of  holding  the  knife  and  fork  in  a 
proper  manner;  he  will  now  be  able  to  lift  his  food  with  the 
latter,  rather  than  the  former;  to  take  small  mouthfuls, 
*^  carrying  the  food  to  the  mouth,  not  the  mouth  to  the 
food; "  to  dose  the  lips  while  masticating,  and  to  swallow 
each  mouthful  without  apparent  effort  And  by  the  time 
he  is  ready  to  enter  society,  he  will  have  solved  the  mystery 
of  supping  his  soup  or  other  liquid  inaudibly;  of  eating 
without  dropping  his  food  on  the  table-doth,  or  slopping 
(or  dragging)  it  over  the  edge  of  his  sauce-dish.  If  more 
food  is  wanted,  he  will  no  doubt  remember  the  instructions 
(oft  repeated),  to  oafc  for  it,  and  always  in  a  polite  manner ; 
to  be  helped  moderately,  and  not  to  too  many  varieties  at  a 
time ;  and  furthermore,  to  leave  little  or  nothing  on  the 
plate  when  done.  It  is  a  wasteful  and  slovenly  habit  among 
Americans,  that  of  leaving  the  plate  half  full  at  the  end  of 
the  meal— or  passing  it  in  that  condition  to  the  waiter,  in 
expectation  of  another  course. 

When  seated  at  table  avoid  tapping  the  plate,  rattling  the 
dishes,  playing  with  your  knife  and  fork,  or  leaning  with 
the  elbows  on  the  side  of  the  table;  and  on  no  account  so 
far  forget  yourself  as  to  put  your  own  knife  or  spoon  into 
the  dishes  near  you — or,  what  is  thoroughly  disgusting — ^to 
use  the  comer  of  the  table-dioth,  in  place  of  a  napkin ;  if 
this  little  convenience  is  vjarUingy  then  your  own  pocket 
handkerchief  would  be  the  only  admissible  substitute.  In 
using  the  napkin  be  sure  you  make  it  do  its  work  thorough- 
ly (this  to  gentiemen  who  wear  a  heavy  mustache),  then  fold 
it  neatly,  and  lay  it  beside  your  plate.  Whether  at  table  or 
elsewkere,  try  not  to  annoy  others  by  repeatedly  clearing 
the  throat ; '  and  if  while  you  aie  eathig;  the  handkerchiql 
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becomes  a  neoeesity,  endeavor  to  nae  it  inaudibly,  and  in  as 
inconspicuous  a  manner  as  possibly  Before  rising  from  the 
table,  lay  jour  laiif e  and  fork  on  your  plate,  placing  them 
side  by  side.  If  bits  of  food  hwre  lodged  between  the 
teeth,  defer  using  the  tooth-pick  until  after  you  have  left 
the  table;  then  follow  with  the  tooth-brush,  using  it  thor- 
oughly. Should  it  be  necessary  to  leave  the  table  before 
the  rest  are  done,  ask  the  lady  who  presides  at  its  head  to 
please  excuse  you ;  do  this  very  quietly,  and  as  pMtdy  as 
possible.  The  hostess  in  like  manner,  should  grant  the 
favor  with  the  same  gentle  courtesy. 

All  well-bred  people  avoid  very  loud  or  boisterous  laugh- 
ing or  talking,  at  table ;  they  also  discriminate  as  to  who 
should  take  the  lead  in  conversation,  giving  the  preference 
to  those  whose  age  or  superior  wisdom  entitles  them  to  it 
Nor  will  a  person  who  has  been  well  brought  up^  rudely  in- 
terrupt another  while  he  is  speaking  (even  Indians  talk  one 
at  a  time),  or  contradict  his  statement  in  an  abrupt  or  ex- 
cited manner ;  he  will  wait  patiently  till  the  other  has 
finished,  then  quietly  take  his  turn  in  the  conversation,  and 
if  he  entertainB  opposite  views,  present  them  in  a  way  that 
will  not  give  offense ;  one  can  be  thoroughly  in  earnest 
without  being  dogmatic,  or  in  the  least  discourteous.  More- 
over, it  is  a  rule  to  be  observed  in  conversing  at  table,  that 
questions  requiring  an  immediate  answer  be  put  at  (he  proper 
interval ;  and  not  when  the  person  addressed  has  just  taken 
a  fresh  mouthfuL  The  reason  of  this  is  obvious,  since  no 
one  of  any  sort  of  good  breeding  would  attempt  to  utter  a 
sentence  with  his  mouth  filled;  and  to  compel  him  to  do  so^ 
or — what  is  even  more  embarrassing — ^to  oblige  him  to  con- 
sume half  a  minute  in  masticating  and  swallowing  his  food 
before  he  can  speak,  is  to  violate  one  of  the  first  rules  of 
etiquette. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  one  takes  his  food  hurriedly  and 
in  large  moutfafuls,  he  gives  no  epporiuiKUy  for  potting  the 
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question,  and  allows  himself  none  for  making  a  response. 
In  other  words,  he  makes  £he  business  of  the  hour,  eating^ 
not  talking.  This  may  be  excusable  under  certain  circum- 
stances; but  to  eat  habitually  at  raUroad  speed,  is  to  depriye 
one's  self  of  a  vast  amount  of  pleasure  in  social  life,  which 
has  no  equivalent  in  mere  gustatory  enjoyment  The  En- 
glish and  Scotch  people,  and  indeed  most  foreigners^  seem 
to  understand  this  better  than  we;  they  make  the  hour  of 
eating  a  time  for  social  chit-chat»  in  which  the  pleasures  of 
the  appetite  are  more  than  equaled  by  the  feast  of  fellow- 
ship and  good  cheer,  that  gives  relish  to  the  plainest  vianda 
And  really,  there  is  no  good  reason  why  we  should  not  to 
a  certain  extent  imitate  their  example;  we  have  but  one  life 
to  live,  between  the  cradle  and  the  grave ;  then  why  not 
enjoy  the  pleasures  of  home,  family  and  friends,  while  we 
have  them  ?  At  the  generous  board,  whence  the  wants  of 
the  body  are  supplied,  let  there  be  an  added  repast  to  feed 
the  hungry  souL  Here  every  one,  from  the  oldest  to  the 
youngest,  should  be  put  upon  his  best  behavior,  bringing 
nothing  to  the  table  that  is  disagreeable  or  unwelcome.  Let 
the  troubles  and  trials  of  every-day  life  retire  into  the  back- 
ground ;  leaving  for  after  remembrance  the  cheerful  faces, 
the  social  gathering  and  the  kindly  words,  which  do  so 
much  to  make  up  the  sum  of  human  happiness,  and  to  bind 
the  members  of  the  household  together.  If  strangers  or 
friends  are  gathered  here,  let  this  be  the  time  and  place  to 
extend,  not  merely  the  common  courtesies  of  Hf  e,  but  large- 
hearted,  generous  hospitality.  The  very  poorest  can  give 
this ;  not  in  rich  or  costly  viands,  but  in  the  warmth  of  a 
kindly  heart  A  crust  of  bread  is  sweet,  if  offered  with  an 
open  hand. 

HoUBEKEEPma. 

There  is  entirely  too  much  embraced  in  the  term  **  house- 
keeping," to  be  set  forth  in  a  single  chapter;  and  it  may  be 
a  question  whether  the  discussion  of  a  theme  so  soggertive^ 
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should  be  undextaken  in  a  work  of  this  kind.  It  may  also 
admit  of  a  doubt,  whether  it  is  of  much  use  to  lay  down 
any  set  rules  in  regard  to  the  furnishing  of  a  house,  when 
we  take  into  account  the  fact  that  a  style  which  might  be 
in  every  way  suited  to  a  given  locality,  or  to  a  particular 
station  in  life,  would  be  whoUy  unsuited  to  another.  There 
are,  however,  certain  things  pertaining  to  housekeeping, 
that  hold  good  at  all  times,  and  that  every  housekeeper 
ought  to  know.  Some  of  these  things  are  so  weU'ez|«e8aed 
in  that  excellent  work,  the  Buckeye  Cookery^  and  are  so 
thoroughly  fitting,  that  the  author  has  ventured  to  quote 
from  ity  verbatim : 

"Housekeeping,  whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  the 
butteiflies  of  the  period,  is'  an  accomplishment  in  compari- 
son to  which,  in  its  bearing  on  woman's  relation  to  real  life, 
and  to  the  family,  all  others  are  trivial  It  comprehends 
all  that  goes  to  make  up  a  well*ordered  home,  where  the 
sweetest  relations  of  life  rest  on  firm  f oundaticms,  and  the 
purest  sentiments  thrive.  It  is  an  accomplishment  that  may 
be  acquired  by  study  and  experiment^  but  the  young  and 
inexperienced  housekeeper  generally  reaches  success  only 
through  great  tribulation.  It  ought  to  be  absorbed  in  girl- 
hood, by  easy  lessons,  taken  between  algebra^  music  and 
painting.  If  girls  were  taught  to  take  as  much  genuine 
pride  in  dusting  a  room  well,  hanging  a  curtain  gracefully, 
or  broiling  a  steak  to  a  nicety,  as  they  feel  when  they  have 
mastered  one  of  Mozart's  or  Beethoven's  grand  isympho- 
nies,  there  would  be  fewer  complaining  husbands,  and  un- 
happy wives.  The  great  lesson  to  learn  is»  that  work  well 
done,  is  robbed  of  its  curse.  The  woman  who  is  satisfied 
only  with  the  highest  perfection  in  her  work,  drops  the 
drudge  and  becomes  the  artist  There  is  no  dignity  in 
slighted  work;  but  to  the  artist,  no  matter  how  humUe  his 
calling,  belongs  the  honor  which  is  inseparable  from  all 
man's  strugs^  after  perfection.    No  mother  who  has  the 
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happiness  of  her  daughter  at  hearty  will  neglect  to  teach 
her,  first,  the  duties  of  the  household;  and  no  daughter 
who  aspires  to  be  queen  at  home,  and  in  her  circle  of 
friends^  can  afford  to  remain  ignorant  of  the  smallest  de- 
tails that  contribute  to  the  comfort,  the  peace,  and  the 
attractiyeness  of  home.  There  is  no  luck  in  housekeeping, 
however  it  may  seem.  Everything  works  by  exact  rule; 
and  even  with  thorough  knowledge,  eternal  vigilance  is  the 
price  of  success.  There  must  be  aplace  for  everything,  and 
everything  in  its  place;  a  time  for  everything,  and  every- 
thing in  its  time;  and  'Patience,  patience,'  must  be  written 
in  glowing  capitals  all  over  the  walls.  The  reward  is  sure. 
Tour  husband  may  admire  your  grace  and  ease  in  society, 
your  wit»  your  school-day  accomplishments  of  music  and 
painting;  but  all,  in  perfection,  will  not  atone  for  an  ill- 
ordered  kitchen,  sour  bread,  muddy  coffee,  tough  meai», 
unpalatable  vegetablesi,  indigestible  pastry,  and  the  whole 
train  of  horrors  that  result  from  bad  housekeeping.  On 
the  other  hand,  success  wins  gratitude  and  attachment  in 
the  home  circle,  and  adds  hister  to  the  most  brilliant  intel- 
lectual accomplishments. 

''One  of  the  first  ideas  the  young  housekeeper  should 
divest  herself  of,  is  fhat  because  she  is  able  or  expects  some 
time  to  be  able  to  keep  servants,  it  is  therefore  unnecessary 
to  understand  household  duties,  and  to  bear  their  responsi- 
bility. '  GHbrls'  are  quick  to  see,  and  note  the  ignorance,  or 
incapacity  of  the  mistress  of  the  house;  and  few  are  slow  to 
take  whatever  advantage  it  brings  them;  but  the  capacity 
of  a  mistress,  at  once  establishes  discipline." 

In  speaking  of  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  house,  the 
same  author  remarks:  "There  must  be  plenty  of  sunlight, 
floods  of  it  in  every  room,  even  if  the  carpets  do  fade;  and 
fhe  housekeex)er  must  be  quick  to  note  any  scent  of  decay 
from  vegetables  or  meats  in  the  cellar,  or  from  slops  or 
refuse,  cardessly  thrown  about  the  premises.  Every  room 
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must  be  dean  and  sweei  In  cdckneas,  care  in  aU  theae 
respects  must  be  doubled  In  damp  and  chill  autumn  and 
spring  days,  a  little  fire  is  comfortable,  morning  and  even- 
ing. The  food  for  the  family  must  be  fresh,  to  be  whole- 
some; and  it  is  economy  to  buy  the  best,  as  there  is  lees 
waste  in  it.  No  housekeeper  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  any 
but  the  very  best  cooking,  without  which  the  most  whole- 
some food  is  unpalatable,  and  distressing;  and  no  consider- 
ations of  economy,  should  ever  induce  her  to  place  on  the 
table  bread  with  tiie  slightest  sour  tinge,  cake  or  pudding  ia 
the  least  heavy  or  soHd,  or  meat  wiili  the  slightest  taint* 
Their  use  means  disease  and  costly  doctors'  biUs^  to  say 
nothing  of  her  own  loss  of  repute,  as  an  accomplished 
housekeeper.  If  children  and  servants  do  their  work  im-* 
properly,  she  should  quietly  insist  on  its  being  done  cor- 
rectiy;  and  in  self-defense  they  will  soon  do  it  correctly, 
without  supervision.  Order  and  system  mean  the  stoppiDg 
of  waste,  the  practice  of  economy,  and  additional  means  to 
expend  for  the  table,  and  for  the  luxuries  and  elegances  of 
life, — things  for  which  money  is  well  expended.  It  requires 
good  food  to  make  good  muscle  and  good  brain ;  and  the 
man  or  woman  who  habitually  sits  down  to  badly  cooked 
or  scanty  dinners,  fights  the  battle  of  life  at  a  great  disad- 
vantage." 

The  Help. 

There  is  little  space  in  a  cook-book  for  lengthy  disserta- 
tions on  any  subject,  even  in  its  most  limited  and  practical 
sense.  But  there  is  one  matter  which  enters  so  deeply  into 
our  home  life,  and  which  so  nearly  touches  aU  the  family 
interests,  extending  as  it  does,  from  attic  to  basement,  and 
from  parlor  to  kitchen,  that  it  can  not  on  any  account  be 
passed  by  in  silence.  Ask  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
wives  and  mothers  in  these  States,  reaching  from  Maine  to 
Calif  omia,  what  it  is  that  gives  them  ceaseless  anxiety,  bur- 
dens them  with  care,  and  disturbs  the  peace  and  quiet  o| 
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their  hom6&  They  'wiU  tell  yon,  many  of  fhem  with  care- 
worn faces,  tired  limbs  and  toil-worn  hand%  that  the  one 
thing  which  money  can  not  purchase,  nor  a  good  home  se- 
cure, is  hdp!  In  eastern  cities,  where  there  are  more 
women  than  men,  the  supply  of  female  helpers  is  more 
abundant  In  the  West,  however,  thei-e  are  many  causes  at 
work,  which  tend  from  year  to  year  to  reduce  the  number. 

There  was  a  time  when  farmers'  daughters,  the  hesi  of 
them,  could  be  had  to  assist  with  house-work,  or  to  take  sole 
charge  of  it  if  necessary,  and  at  comparatively  small  wages. 
But  as  the  country  grew  older,  and  the  farmers  became 
weU-to-do  and  more  intelligent,  their  daughters  were  sent 
to  school,  or  to  learn  dresa-making,  or  some  other  trade.  In 
the  mean  time  the  tide  of  emigration  has  been  steadily  flow- 
ing in,  and  Biddy,  or  some  other  girl  from  a  foreign  shore, 
has  long  since  taken  the  place  of  the  fanner's  daughter;  she 
it  is  who  now  does  the  cooking,  washing,  ironing,  and  the 
house-work  generally,  or  it  is  left  to  colored  help,  or  to  the 
mistress. 

The  result  of  all  this  has  been,  that  the  situation  as 
helper  (or  '*  servant,"  as  they  say  in  the  South  and  West),  is 
not  quite  respectable;  and  consequently  not  as  desirable  as 
it  was  formerly.  The  standard  has  been  lowered ;  green 
Irish,  or  other  foreign  help,  is  not  on  a  par  with  the  intelli- 
gent, well-trained  mothers'  daughters  of  forty  years  ago. 
And  owing  to  the  droppix^  off  of  this  latter  class  of  work- 
ers, together  with  the  increase  of  population,  there  is 
scarcely  an  adequate  mipply  of  help,  even  of  indifferent 
quality.  Whai^  then,  are  the  legitimate  consequences? 
They  are  three-fold:  First,  a  rise  in  wages ;  second,  a  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  help;  third,  untrained  labor. 

Put  these  three  items  together,  and  what  f  oUo  ws  ?  Half  or 
two-thirds  of  the  housekeepers,  both  in  the  city  and  coun- 
try, have  either  to  do  their  own  work,  or  to  put  up  with 
hdp  that  is  thoroughly  incompetent,  and  at  the  same  tiiM 
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high-priced.  Ib  £he  statement  overdrawn?  Let  the  farm- 
ers' wives  in  the  Middle  or  Western  States,  and  the  wives 
of  mechanics  or  other  tradesmen  in  the  cities,  answer.  ArV 
them  if  they  can  get  competent  help,  or  any  help,  often- 
times, for  either  love  or  money. 

The  mistress  who  has  help  to-day,  may  be  without  it  to- 
morrow; her  neighbor  afters  higher  wages,  or  reqnires  less 
work  for  the  same  money,  and  the  giii  is  off.  Jn  other 
words,  the  employer  and  employ^  have  changed  places; 
the  latter  dictates  her  terms,  and  the  former  has  either  to 
accept  them,  or  to  ''make  a  change,"  which  is nsuaDy  athing 
to  be  dreaded.  For  even  if  the  lady  is  fortunate  enough 
to  secure  help,  the  new  girl  will  have  to  be  drilled  in;  and 
if  things  do  not  happen  to  suit  her,  she  will  not  wait  for  the 
drilling;  she  will  simply  pick  up  her  bundle,  and  leave. 
She  knows  very  well  that  half  a  dozen  places  are  ready  for 
her,  some  of  which  will  no  doubt  be  easier  to  fill,  inasmuch 
as  there  wiU  be  less  work  to  do,  or  the  work  itself  can  be 
done  in  a  less  skillful  way.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  mis- 
tress comes  finally  to  tolerate  very  indifferent  service,  and 
as  little  of  it  as  she  can  get  along  with?  The  long  and  the 
short  of  the  whole  matter  is,  that  the  girls  are  on  the  look-out 
for  easy  places  (the  terms  will  take  care  of  themselves),  and 
the  poor  housewives  are  asking  each  other  if  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  competent  help. 

Now,  what  is  the  remedy  for  this  state  of  affairs?  There 
is  no  one  to  blame,  in  the  least-— unless  it  be  the  emidoyers 
themselves,  for  not  having  looked  into  the  matter,  long  be- 
fore tiiia  The  whole  difficulty  is  simply  in  the  rdatian  of 
fmpply  and  demand;  change  this,  and  the  evil  will  at  once 
disappear.  Is  there  not  some  way  of  producing  the  kind  of 
help  we  want,  and  enough  of  it?  Most  assuredly  there  is. 
We  have  but  to  egtahlish  T&hmJSQ  schools,  in  which  the 
^raw  recruits"  that  come  from  Ireland,  Qermany,  Desk- 
^nark^  Sweden,  anywherey  shall  be  thoroughly  drilled  into 
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the  arts  of  American  houflewifeij.  Let  as  employ  comp^ 
tent  teacherSy  whose  special  business  it  shall  be  to  insbruct  the 
girls;  and  as  soon  as  the  latter  have  made  sufficient  prog- 
ress^  grant  them  certificates^  stating  their  qualification& 

The  requisite  amoHnt  of  training  would  only  occupy  a 
few  months — ^though  some  would  learn  faster  than  othera 
The  '' graduates"  would  of  course  get  situations  at  once; 
and  just  as  soon  as  the  supply  could  be  made  equal  to  the 
demand,  the  whole  perplexing  problem  would  be  solved. 
AH  that  is  needed  is  to  make  competent  help  as  plentiftd  as 
are  the  teachers  of  common  sdiools;  then,  none  but  the  de« 
serving  could  expect  to  get  places^  and  the  wages  for  serv- 
ice would  not  be  exorbitani  What  the  normal  schools 
have  dcme  for  education,  the  training  school  for  helpers  will 
accomplish  for  our  householda  la  it  not  about  time  that 
steps  were  taken  in  this  direction? 

Thb  HuGKsimt  Ststsm. 

Happy  are  they  who  raise  their  own  vegetables,  and  eat 
them.  And  jtext  to  these,  in  the  enjoyment  of  field  and 
garden  luxuries,  are  the  people  who  dwell  in  country  towns 
large  enough  to  have  a  good  mariset;  for  though  the  prod- 
uce is  not  of  their  own  raising,  they  can  buy  it  directly 
from  the  fanners  themselves,  who  have  gathered  it  fresh 
only  the  day  before.  In  the  large  cities,  most  of  the  vege- 
tables  have  to  pass  through  several  hands  before  they  readi 
the  consumers;  and  in  doing  so  a  good  deal  of  time  is  re- 
quired, and  the  articles  become  in  a  measure  stale.  True, 
in  most  eastern  cities  the  relation  of  su^ly  and  demand 
has  been  pretty  carefully  studied,  and  the  time  required 
for  actual  transportation  reduced  to  a  minimum;  so  that  in 
the  markets  there  is  not  only  an  excellent  variety  of  prod- 
ucts, but  these  are  in  relatively  good  condition. 

But  suppose  you  reside  in  a  southern  or  western  city, 
where  what  is  caDed  the  **  huckster  system  "  prevails.  Herci 
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the  whole  cotmtrj,  for  miles  around,  is  scotired  by  those 
middle  men,  the  hucksters,  who  gather  up  the  tender  vege- 
tables, cart  them  from  place  to  place  through  the  hot,  broil- 
ing sun,  then  keep  them  at  their  own  houses  till  all  have 
been  collected  together,  after  which  they  are  hauled  to  the 
nearest  dep6t,  or  the  city  market.  By  the  time  they  reach 
the  latter  place,  they  are  no  longer  fresh  and  sweet  Qnoe 
in  the  stalls,  however,  they  must  "look  their  best"  to  pur- 
chasers; hence,  the  watering-pot  is  in  demand. 

But  where  are  the  multitudes  of  buyers,  who  would  no 
doubt  like  fresh  vegetables  for  diimer  ?  Evidently  they  are 
not  in  the  markets;  no,  they  are  sitting  quietly  at  home,  read- 
ing the  morning  paper;  for  rather  than  pay  a  high  price  for  a 
tasteless  and  comparatively  stale  article,  they  will  get  some- 
thing at  the  nearest  meat-stand,  and  make  a  dinner  on  old 
potatoes,  steak  and  onions,  and  whatever  else  can  be  ''pick- 
ed up."  This  conclusion  is  the  more  readily  arrived  at^ 
from  the  fact  that  the  central  market  is  a  mile  or  two  away, 
and  not  (to  most  purchasers)  on  the  nearest  line  of  street 
cars;  and  two  hours  spent  (at  breakfast  time)  in  going  and 
coming,  with  a  heavy  basket  to  lug  to  the  nearest  car,  and 
then  to  your  own  door,  is  no  fun  on  a  sultry  morning  in 
June,  July,  or  August 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  neither  fruits  nor  vegetables 
find  a  ready  sale  in  the  stalls;  the  housewife,  with  her 
morning's  work  to  look  after,  or  the  mother  with  her  little 
children  at  her  knee,  can  not  spare  the  time  to  go  half 
across  the  dty  to  get  vegetables  for  dinner,  consuming  the 
best  hours  of  the  whole  forenoon.  But  what  becomes  of 
the  produce  in  the  market;  the  peas,  com  and  asparagus; 
the  string  beans,  and  new  potatoes  ?  Why,  the  market-man 
sells  part  of  it  to  the  meat-man  at  the  comer;  another  por- 
tion he  must  try  to  seU,  himself;  but  failing  to  do  so,  he 
will  let  a  considerable  per  cent  of  it  go  to  waste  in  his  stalls; 
the  balance  will  have  to  be  disposed  of  to  the  city  huckster. 
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who  now  takes  his  tarn  in  carting  these  *'£reah  countiy 
vegetables"  through  the  hot  sun,  and  along  the  dusty 
streets^  and  crying  his  throat  sore  to  get  somebody  to  buy. 
He  will  find  more  purchasers  than  one  would  suppose,  par- 
ticularly among  the  boarding-house  people,  who  must  have 
something  to  put  on  their  tables;  then,  there  are  those  fami- 
lies that  live  in  ouip-of-the-way  places,  and  who,  rather  than 
do  without  yegetables  altogether,  will  take  such  as  they  can 
get 

It  is  astonishing  how  much  of  this  second  and  third-rate 
material  accumulates,  eyen  in  the  hottest  months;  and  until 
this  is  disposed  of,  no  new  supplies  must  be  brought  in,  for 
fear  of  a  glut.  Besides,  a  single  car  load  of  actually /res^ 
produce,  would  spoil  the  sale  of  that  on  hand;  this  must  be 
disposed  of,  before  more  is  received.  Hence,  the  super- 
abundance of  stale  articles,  the  extreme  scarcity  of  newly 
gathered  vegetables,  and  the  high  prices  of  the  latter;  to 
say  nothing  of  the  death  rod  that  in  hot  weather  follows  the 
consumption  of  the  former. 

What  is  to  be  done?  The  markets  in  these  cities  are  so 
few  in  number  compared  with  the  population,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  far  apart,  that  mne-tenths  of  the  people  never 
go  about  them;  moreover,  the  quality  of  the  produce,  as 
already  stated,  is  not  such  as  to  warrant  a  ready  sale;  so 
that  once  the  stalls  axejilled,  they  are  likely  to  remain  so. 
This  being  the  case,  the  huckster  in  the  country  may  take 
his  time  in  gathering  in  the  next  supply;  the  peas,  com  and 
asparagus  can  remain  in  the  field,  till  the  stock  on  hand  is 
more  nearly  exhausted.  Once  or  twice  a  week — ^three  times 
at  the  farthest — ^would  be  often  enough  to  make  this  forag- 
ing expedition,  from  the  simple  fact  that  there  is  really  no 
demand  at  the  other  end  of  the  route.  In  short,  the  garden 
products  grow  old  and  tough  in  their  beds,  get  stale  after 
they  are  gathered  by  standing  around  the  farm  houses,  and 
when  they  reach  the  dty  through  heat  and  dust,  have  no 
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higher  miaBion  to  pexfoim  tluui  to  goto  decay,  or  to  killilie 
people  who  eat  them. 

Do  we  aek  the  remedy  ?  Let  ub  take  a  kird/rom  those  uAo 
have  learned  better.  In  the  first  place^  let  there  be  more 
market-houses;  more  points  qf  distribviian :  bo  that  a  much 
larger  per  ceni  of  people  (who  now  dine  on  steak,  lettuce 
and  onions,  bought  at  the  family  meat-shop)  can  manage  to 
get  to  market,  and  make  their  own  purehases.  This  is  the 
firsi  step;  the  next  is,  to  bring  the  producer  and  consumer  as 
near  together  as  possible.  Let  the  Tegetablea  be  gathered  as 
soon  as  they  are  ready  for  use;  then  let  them  be  rapidly 
transferred  to  the  nearest  shipping  points,  and  thence  to 
the  markets,  where  they  will  be  quickly  sold  out  and  a  new 
supply  called  for.  By  such  an  arrangement  we  need  fear 
no  glut,  since  there  would  be  no  stagnation  at  any  point; 
and  with  this  healthy  activity  in  all  the  yarious  departmentB^ 
the  supply  and  demand  would  necessarily  regulate  each 
other. 

Who  of  us  shall  live  to  see  the  desired  change ;  the  time 
when  there  shall  be  no  over-stocked  markets ;  no  stale  or 
half  decayed  produce  in  the  stalls;  no  carting  of  the  same 
through  the  streets  of  the  city  to  get  rid  of  it;  no  cAofem 
morbus  from  eating  stale  melons  or  fruits;  and  no  deaths 
among  infants  whose  mothers  have  dined  on  vegetables  that 
have  been  pulled  a  week  ?  Glad  enough  would  we  be  to  see 
the  end  of  a  system  in  which  there  is  neither  good  economy, 
good  sense,  nor  good  eating. 

• 

Huns  ON  MABKKrma 

The  best  way  to  learn  how  to  market,  is  to  have  it  to  do 
for  a  season;  besides,  much  of  the  knowledge  thus  obtained, 
is  not  of  the  kind  that  can  be  acquired  second-hand.  The 
first  thing  that  you  have  to  leam,  is  not  to  make  your  pur- 
chases till  you  have  walked  once  through  ibe  stalls,  and 
seen  just  what  there  is  in  them;  then,  if  you  Uve  in  a  large 
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city,  yott  must  keep  yonr  wits  about  jou,  and  look  out  for 
the  little  tricks  of  these  market  people;  for  example,  if  70a 
are  buying  small  fruits,  do  not  let  them  serre  you  from  the 
rear  of  a  stale  heap,  because,  forsooth,  there  happens  to  be  a 
layer  of  fresh  berries  on  top.  Nor  must  you  be  coaxed  into 
buying  a  thing,  simply  because  the  market-man  (or  woman) 
says  it  is  so  and  so.  Learn  to  judge  for  yourself,  as  to  the 
quality  of  the  article;  and  if  you  have  any  doubts  in  regard 
to  its  excellence,  do  not  purchase.  If  you  are  not  aA 
expert  at  this  business,  the  hints  given  below  on  the  se- 
lection of  fruits,  vegetables  and  meats,  may  perhaps  be  of 
service. 

Srsmo  Bbans. — See  that  the  little  stems  are  green  and  ten^ 
der;  if  these  are  dry  and  shriveled,  the  beans  are  stale. 

YouNO  Peas. — ^Look  at  the  stems;  they  should  be  green 
and  unshriveled.  The  pods  are  not  an  infallible  guide ; 
these  often  look  fresh  for  days  after  the  stems  are  shrunken. 

BsETa — Examine  the  tops;  both  leaves  and  stems  should 
be  perfectly  fresh;  and  the  roots  if  newly  dug,  will  be  firm 
to  the  touch. 

GABBAOE.-*First  look  at  the  stalk,  and  see  whether  it  is 
entirely  sound  ;  if  it  is  at  all  discc^ored,  the  cabbage  is  not 
the  best.  The  leaves  should  be  fresh  and  crisp,  and  free 
from  decay;  the  outer  ones  a  healthy  green,  with  no  yel- 
low, sickly  hue  about  them. 

Cauliflowbb. — HVhen  this  vegetable  is  fresh,  the  flowers 
are  milk-white;  if  tinged  with  yellow,  it  is  stale;  if  brown,' 
it  is  very  stale. 

AsPABAous. — ^Asparagus  to  be  good,  must  be  cut  (or  snap- 
ped off  below  the  ground)  as  often  as  every  day,  or  every 
other  day,  at  the  farthest;  otherwise  the  stalks  will  be  tough. 
If  newly  gathered,  these  should  be  crisp  and  tender. 

New  Potatoes. — ^Potatoes  recently  dug,  are  firm  to  the 
touch;  if  unripe,  they  will  become  wilted  in  a  few  days,  and 
vrin  be  clammy  or  sticky  when  cooked. 
24* 
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ToiLLTora. — Tomatoes  that  are  fresh  and  not  oTerripe,  are 
pretty  firm  to  the  touch;  if  Boft>  they  are  either  too  ripe,  or 
too  long  off  the  Tines.  In  hot  weather  they  get  stale  in  a 
short  time. 

CuouMBBBs. — Fresh,  cucumbers  are  harmless  to  a  healthy 
stomach;  see  that  they  are jfSnn  to  ike  tovch^  and  green  and 
whUe  in  color — ^not  green  and  yellow. 

Lima  B£am& — These  ought  never  to  be  gathered  tiU  they 
are  milk-white  in  color — not  green.  If  stale,  they  will 
either  be  discolored  (a  sort  of  dingy  yellow),  or  they  will 
be  sending  out  sprouts. 

Obben  Cobn. — Qreen  com,  like  young  peas,  ou^U  to  be 
cooked  and  eaten  the  day  it  is  gathered.  See  that  the 
grains  are  plump  and  unshriveled,  and  the  husks  green  and 
fresL  If  young  enough,  the  milk  should  spirt  out  in  a  jet 
when  the  grains  are  pierced  with  the  finger  naiL  The  eyer- 
green  com  is  the  besL 

Sweet  Potatoes. — ^In  buying  sweet  potatoes,  notice  if 
there  are  any  little  sprouts  beginning  to  start  from  their 
surfaces.  If  so,  you  may  know  that  the  potatoes  were  ex- 
posed to  rains  before  digging,  and  that  they  have  com- 
menced to  "grow,"  which  always  makes  them  sticky,  or 
watery.  The  red  (and  white)  Nancemond,  and  the  Spanish 
Beds,  are  fine  varieties. 

Watebbcelons. — ^It  is  rather  difficult  to  tell  whether  a 
watermelon  is  ripe,  except  by  cutting  or  ''plugging"  it; 
if  plugged,  it  must  be  eaten  the  same  day.  A  good  test  (as 
it  does  not  injure  the  melon)  is  to  thump  with  the  finger, 
and  note  the  sound  ;  the  higher  the  ''pitdi,"  the  riper  the 
melon.  If  recently  pulled,  the  stems  will  not  be  black  and 
shriveled.  Melons  tiiat  are  ripe  and/res/i,  are  perfectly 
wholesome;  the  stale  ones  produce  cholera  morbus, 

Oantaloitpes. — Bipe  muakmelons  and  cantaloupes,  are  if* 
fresh,^n?i  to  the  touch,  rather  than  hard ;  the  stem  if  on, 
is  easily  removed;  if  off,  the  surface  beneath  should  look 
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green  aad  freak    If  tha  melon  yie2cb  readily  to  preflsure,  as 
if  half  Bhrireled,  it  is  stale;  beware  of  iti 

Fbcits. — ^It  is  generally  an  easy  matter  to  decide  whether 
fruits  are  freah  or  stale;  if  stale,  they  either  look  withered, 
or  show  signs  of  decay;  and  usually  they  are  more  or  less 
discolored.  Stale  blackberries  have  a  dull  red  color,  which 
some  persons  mistake  at  first  sight  for  unripe  fruit;  if  eaten 
in  this  condition,  they  often  cause  cholera  morbus. 

The  following  hints  on  the  selection  of  meats,  poultry, 
fish,  etc.,  are  taken  from  the  Buckeye  Cookery,  which  is  ex- 
cellent authority: 

^'In  buying  beef,  select  that  which  is  of  a  dear,  cherry- 
red  color,  after  a  fresh  cut  has  been  for  a  few  moments  ex- 
posed to  the  air.  The  fat  should  be  a  light  straw  color,  and 
the  meat  marbled  throughout  with  it.  If  the  beef  is  imma- 
ture, the  color  of  the  lean  part  will  be  pale  and  dull,  the 
bones  small,  and  the  fat  very  white.  High-colored,  coarse- 
grained beef,  with  the  fat  a  deep  yellow,  should  be  rejected. 
In  corn-fed  beef  the  fat  is  yellowish,  while  that  fattened  on 
grasses  is  whiter.  In  cow-beef,  the  fat  is  also  whiter  than 
in  ox-beef.  Inferior  meat  from  old  or  ill-fed  animals,  has  a 
coarse  skinny  fat,  and  a  dark  red  lean.  Ox-beef  is  Jbhe 
sweetest  and  most  juicy,  and  ihe  most  economical  When 
meat  pressed  by  the  finger  rises  up  quickly,  it  is  prime;  but 
if  the  dent  disappears  slowly,  or  remains,  it  is  inferior  in 
quality.  Any  greenish  tints  about  either  fat  or  lean,  or 
slipperiness  of  surface,  indicates  that  the  meat  has  been 
kept  so  long  that  putrefaction  has  begun;  and  consequently, 
it  is  unfit  for  use,  except  by  those  persons  who  prefer  what 
is  known  as  a  'high  flavor.'  Tastes  differ,  as  to  the  best 
cuts.  The  tenderloin,  which  is  the  choicest  piece,  and  is 
sometimes  removed  by  itself,  Ues  under  the  short  ribs  and 
dose  to  the  bw^bone,  and  is  usually  cut  through  with  the 
porterhouse  and  sirloin  steaks.  Of  these,  the  porterhouse 
is  generally  pref erred,  the  part  nearest  the  thin  bone  being 
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the  sweetest  li  the  tenderloin  is  wanted,  it  may  be  seemed 
by  baying  an  edgebone  steak,  the  remainder  of  which^  after 
the  remoyal  of  the  tenderloin,  is  equal  to  the  sirloin.  The 
small  porterhouse  steaks  are  the  most  economical ;  but  in 
large  steaks,  the  coarse  and  tough  parts  may  be  used  for 
soup;  or,  after  boiling,  for  hash ;  which  in  spite  of  its  bad 
repute,  is  really  a  very  nice  dish  when  well  made.  A  round 
steak,  when  the  leg  is  not  out  down  too  far,  is  sweet  and 
jtdcy."  '*The  interior  portion  of  the  round,  is  the  tender- 
est  and  best.  The  roasting  pieces  are  the  sirloin,  and  the 
ribs,  the  latter  being  most  economical  at  the  family  taUe  ; 
the  bones  forming  an  excellent  basis  for  soup,  and  the  meat, 
when  boned  and  rolled  up  (which  should  be  done  by  the 
butcher),  and  roasted,  being  in  good  form  for  the  carver,  as 
it  enables  him  to  distribute  equally  the  upper  part  with  the 
fatter  and  more  skinny  portions." 

*'  Mutton  should  be  fat,  and  the  fat  dear  and  white.  Be 
wary  of  buying  mutton  with  yellow  f  ai  An  abundance  of 
fat  is  a  source  of  waste,  but  as  the  lean  part  of  fat  mutton 
is  much  more  juicy  and  tender  than  any  other,  it  should  be 
chosen.  After  the  butcher  has  cut  off  all  he  can  be  per* 
Buaded  to  remove,  you  will  still  have  to  trim  it  freely  before 
boiling.  The  lean  of  mutton  is  quite  different  from  that  of 
beef.  "While  beef  is  a  bright  carnation,  mutton  is  a  deep 
dark  red.  The  hind  quarter  of  mutton  is  best  for  roasting. 
The  ribs  may  be  used  for  chops,  and  are  th&  sweeter;  but 
the  leg  cutlets  are  the  most  economical,  as  there  is  much 
less  bone,  and  no  hard  meat,  as  on  the  ribs.  Almost  any 
part  will  do  for  broth.  As  much  of  the  fat  should  be  re- 
moved as  practicable,  then  cut  into  small  pieces  and  simmer 
dowly,  until  the  meat  falls  to  pieces." 

^  A  young  turkey  has  a  smooth  bladi:  leg,  and  (if  male) 
a  short  spur.  The  eyes  are  bright  and  full,  and  the  feet 
supple,  when  fresh.  The  absence  of  these  signs  denotes 
fige  and  staleneas." 
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'^  YouBg  fowls  (chickens)  have  a  tender  akin,  smooth  legs 
and  comby  and  the  best  haye  yellow  legs.  In  old  fowls  the 
legs  are  rough  and  hard." 

''In  prairie  chickens,  when  fresh,  the  eyes  are  full  and 
round,  not  sunken;  and  if  young,  the  breast-bone  is  soft^ 
and  yields  to  pressure.  The  latter  test  also  applies  to  all 
fowls,  and  game  birds." 

''When  fresh,  the  eyes  of  £sh  are  full  and  bright^  and 
the  gills  a  fine  dear  red;  the  body  stiff,  and  the  smell  not 
unpLeasani  Mackerel  must  be  lately  caught,  or  it  is  very 
indifferent  fish;  and  the  flavor  and  excellence  of  salmon, 
depend  entirely  on  its  freshness."  "All  fish  which  have 
been  packed  in  ice,  should  be  cooked  immediately  after  re- 
moval, as  they  soon  grow  soft,  and  lose  their  flavor."  "If 
frozen  when  brou^t  from  the  market,  thaw  in  ice-cold 

water." 

Thb  Cellab. 

A  dwelling  house  should  never  be  without  a  cellar;  and 
the  latter  should  extend  under  every  foot  of  the  former.  A 
house  built  without  this  convenience  is  not  only  incomplete 
in  itself,  but  it  is  usually  damp  and  unhealthy;  wUh  it^  the 
dwelling  may  be  healthy  or  otherwise,  according  to  the  con- 
dition in  which  the  cellar  is  kepi  In  the  first  place,  every 
room  below  the  ground  floor,  should  be  thoroughly  dry; 
and  in  order  to  have  it  so,  the  house  itself  must  be  properly 
finished;  the  eaves  must  be  supplied  with  gutters  and  down 
pipes,  through  which  the  water  from  the  roof  can  either 
be  carried  into  a  cistern,  or  else  conducted  away  from  the 
dwelling  by  means  of  sewer  pipes,  or  other  drainaga 

If  in  spite  of  these  precautionary  measures  water  finds 
access  to  the  cellar,  it  must  be  carefully  drained  away,  or 
(what  is  better)  kept  out.  Sometimes  a  beating  rain  forces 
itself  against  the  outer  wall  of  the  building,  and  the  water 
after  reaching  and  saturating  the  ground  trickles  through 
crevices  in  the  basement,  and  covers  the  cellar  floor.    To 
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prevent  the  possibility  of  an  accident  of  tbis  land,  a  good 
plan  is  to  shovel  away  the  earth  that  lies  next  to  and  out- 
side the  cellar  wall,  forming  a  deep  trench;  then  fill  the 
latter  with  day,  packing  or  stamping  it  in,  nntil  it  is  x)er- 
fectly  solid.  Continue  this  embankment^  either  with  the 
day  itself,  or  day  and  other  earth  mixed,  till  there  is  suffi- 
dent  slope  to  carry  the  water  some  distance  from  the  house; 
too  far  for  it  to  soak  into  the  ground  adjacent  to  the  wall 
bdow.  Should  a  subterranean  stream  of  water  find  access 
to  the  cellar,  either  by  forcing  its  way  through  the  wall% 
or  up  through  the  floor,  it  must  be  conducted  away  as  rap- 
idly as  it  flows  in,  by  means  of  thorough  drainage. 

In  making  a  cellar,  be  sure  you  have  the  walls  and  floor 
proof  against  rats;  the  walls  should  be  built  of  stone,  laid 
in  lime  or  cement;  and  in  very  cold  dimates  an  inner  wall 
of  brick,  with  an  air  £fpace  between  the  two,  is  sometimes 
made.  The  floor  should  consist  of  a  good  layer  of  small 
stones — ^usually  broken  limestone — over  which  is  poured  a 
hard  cement,  the  latter  finished  perfectly  smooth.  Let  the 
compartments  be  so  constructed  as  to  admit  of  thorough 
ventilaiion^  and  a  reasonable  amount  of  light;  the  number 
and  dimensions  of  these  will  of  course  depend  upon  the 
size  of  the  house.  A  dwelling  with  ten  rooms  may  have  in 
its  basement  a  laundry,  a  furnace  room,  a  cold  air  chamber 
(in  connection  with  the  furnace),  a  fruit  room  (for  canned 
goods),  a  cold  room  for  vegetables  and  raw  fruits,  a  dark 
apartment  for  potatoes,  and  a  main  thoroughfare;  the  dark 
room  may  be  at  the  far  end  of  the  latter.  In  the  fruit 
room  there  should  be  dosets,  each  with  its  tier  of  shelves, 
and  a  lock  and  key  to  its  door;  these  dosets  should  be  ac- 
cessible to  the  light  when  the  doors  are  operij  but  entirdy 
dark  when  these  are  shut 

The  cdlar  like  the  living-rooms,  ought  if  possible  to  have 
a  good  supply  of  air,  light  and  sunshine^  the  mominp:  sun 
being  preferable;  and  aB  its  compartments  should  be  aa^ 
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of  access^  both  from  the  outsidei  and  from  fhe  kitchen 
stairway.  But  the  one  thing  to  be  remembered,  firsts  last, 
and  all  the  time,  is  that  eyery  part  of  it  must  be  kept  clean; 
no  mould,  no  decaying  yegetables  or  leaves^  no  tainted 
meats,  no  soured  fruits  or  other  spoiled  victuals,  no  stag- 
nant water,  no  any  thing  that  can  possibly  create  a  bad 
odor,  or  in  any  way  contaminate  the  air.  Eren  the  dust 
and  cobwebs  ought  to  be  pretty  carefully  looked  after.  Of 
course  there  must  be  no  roaches,  no  mice,  and  if  possible 
no  flies;  all  these  pests  give  least  trouble  when  there  is 
nothing  lying  around  to  feed  them;  but  if  they  do  put  in 
an  appearance,  the  best  way  is  to  eaiermmaie  as  rapidly  as 
possible. 

Briefly,  then,  let  every  part  of  the  cellar  be  well  kept; 
throw  open  the  doois  and  windows  frequently,  and  let  the 
fresh  air  blow  through  the  whole  of  it  And  in  the  cM 
room,  where  apples,  pumpkins,  squashes,  and  other  market 
products  are  stored,  let  the  windows  remain  open  whenever 
it  is  not  cold  enough  to  freeze. — One  other  very  important 
matter  must  not  be  overlooked;  see  that  the  fjlmnbing  is  in 
perfect  order— no  leaky  or  obstructed  drain-pipes,  to  breed 
disease.  Spoiled  meats,  stale  milk,  rotten  apples,  old  cab- 
bage leaves,  etc.,  may  be  the  cause  of  malignant  fevers,  or 
chronic  ill  health.  But  worse  than  even  these,  is  an  accu- 
mulation of  animal  excretions  or  other  impurity,  resulting 
from  imperfect  sewerage  or  drainage.  Some  things  ought 
to  be  attended  to,  but  these  things  uusr  bb  dosol 

The  IcfirHousE. 

In  warm  climates  the  ice-house  is  not  only  a  great  con- 
venience, it  is  next  to  a  necessity,  particularly  in  the  sum- 
mer season;  and  in  large  establishments,  it  is  very  essential 
as  a  matter  of  economy,  as  well  as  comfort  Fruits,  vege- 
tables, and  animal  products,  can  be  preserved  for  an  almost 
indefinite  length  of  time,  if  kept  in  a  good  ice*house  where 
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iha  temperature  is  only  a  little  abore  the  freezing  point. 
For  the  benefit  of  our  ^covntiy  eouauui''  vrbo  can  not  bail 
the  ice-wagon  every  moniing,  the  following  suggeetionB 
from  the  Buckeye  Cookery,  on  constmoting  and  filling  an 
ice-house,  may  be  of  practical  value: 

''  A  cheap  ice-house  may  be  made  by  partitioning  off  a 
space  about  twelve  feet  square  in  the  wood-shed,  or  even  in 
the  bam.  The  roof  must  be  tight  over  it^  but  there  is  no 
necessity  for  matched  or  fine  lumber  for  the  walk.  They 
should  however  be  coated  with  coal-tar  inside,  as  the 
long-continued  moisture  puts  them  to  a  severe  test»  and 
brings  on  decay.  Ice  should  be  taken  from  still  j^aces  in 
running  streams,  or  from  clear  ponda.  It  may  be  cut  with 
half  an  old  cross-cut  saw,  but  there  are  saws  and  ice-^ws 
made  for  the  purpose,  to  be  had  in  almost  every  villaga 
In  cutting  ice,  as  soon  as  it  is  of  sufficient  thickness,  and 
before  much  warm  weather,  select  a  still  day,  with  the  ther* 
mometer  as  near  zero  as  may  be.  Ice  handles  much  more 
comfortably  and  easily  when  it  is  so  cold  that  it  immediate- 
ly freezes  dry,  thus  preventLog  the  wet  clothes  and  mittens^ 
which  are  the  sole  cause  of  any  suffering  in  handling  it ; 
and  ice  put  up  in  sharp,  cold  weather,  before  it  has  been 
subjected  to  any  thaw,  will  keep  much  better,  and  be  much 
more  useful  in  the  hot  days  of  summer,  than,  if  its  packing 
had  been  delayed  until  late  winter  or  early  spring,  and  then 
the  ice  put  up  half  melted  and  wei  The  best  simple  con- 
trivance for  removing  blocks  of  ice  from  the  water,  is  a 
plank  with  a  cleat  nailed  across  one  end,  to  be  slipped  un- 
der the  block,  which  slides  against  the  deat  and  may  then 
be  easily  drawn  out  with  the  plank,  without  lifting.  Cut 
the  ice  in  large  blocks  of  equal  size,  pack  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible in  layers^  leaving  about  a  foot  of  space  between  the 
outside  and  the  wall,  and  filling  all  crevices  between  the 
blocks  with  pounded  ice  or  sawdust  Under  the  first  layer 
there  should  be  placed  sawdust  a  foot  thudi^  and  arrangie* 
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ments  dioald  be  made  for  thoroagh  drainagey  aa  waiier  in 
contact  with  the  ice  will  melt  it  rapidly.  As  the  layers  are 
pot  in  place,  pack  sawdust  closely  between  the  mass  of  ice 
and  the  wall;  and  when  all  is  stored,  cover  with  a  foot  at 
least,  of  sawdust  In  using  ice,  be  careful  to  cover  all 
crevices  with  sawdust^  as  the  ice  will  melt  rapidly  if  exposed 
to  the  air. 

*^  The  less  ventilation  and  the  more  completely  an  ice« 
house  is  kept  dosed,  the  better  the  ice  will  keep.  The  ocM 
air  which  surrounds  the  ice,  if  undisturbed  by  currents^  has 
little  effect  on  it;  but  if  there  are  openings,  currents  are 
formed,  and  the  warm  air  is  brought  in  to  replace  the  cold. 
This  is  especially  the  case,  if  the  openings  are  low,  as  the 
cold  air  being  the  heavier,  passes  out  below  most  readQyv 
For  this  reason,  great  care  must  be  taken  to  fill  in  fresh, 
sawdust  between  the  walls  and  the  mass  of  ice,  as  it  settles 
down  by  its  own  weight,  and  the  melting  of  the  ice.  There 
is  no  advantage  in  having  an  ice-house  wholly  or  partly 
underground,  if  it  is  constructed  as  directed  above.  Fine 
chaff,  or  straw  cut  fine,  may  be  substituted  for  sawdust 
when  the  latter  is  difficult  to  obtain.  Of  course,  the  build* 
ing  may  be  constructed  separately,  in  which  case  the  cost 
need  not  be  more  than  twenty-five  to  fifty  dollars.'' 

Those  who  have  not  an  ice-house,  but  can  get  the  ice,  may 
easily  construct  an  ice-chest;  a  few  feet  of  inch  boards^ 
these  of  hard  wood — never  use  pine,  as  the  odor  is  un« 
pleasant — ^with  zinc  for  lining,  a  little  sawdust  for  packing, 
a  handful  of  nails  and  four  hinges,  constitute  the  materiala 
The  chest  must  of  course  have  double  wails,  with  a  space  be- 
tween for  the  packing;  also  an  inner  and  outer  lid,  both  fitting 
closely,  to  exclude  the  air.  In  the  center  of  the  chest, 
stretching  from  side  to  side,  must  be  movable  edats  (strips 
of  wood  covered  with  zinc),  or  if  you  have  it,  a  wire  shelf, 
resting  on  a  fold  of  the  zinc  lining.  When  in  use,  lift  this 
shelf  or  partition,  lay  the  ice  in  the  bottom  of  the  chest»  re« 
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place  the  shdf ,  set  on  it  the  things  you  wish  to  keep  eold, 

and  then  shut  down  the  lids  securely.    In  the  bottom  of 

the  chest  there  must  be  a  hole  lined  with  zinc;  or  a  bit  of 

lead  pipe  may  be  inserted,  to  carry  off  the  water  as  the  ice 

melta 

BiLiii  OF  Fabe. 

The  following  bills  of  fare  are  intended  merely  as  hints  to 
the  intelligent  housewife;  it  will  often  happen  that  one  or 
more  of  the  dishes  named,  can  not  be  secured;  and  that 
something  else  will  have  to  take  its  place.  Baw  fruits,  for 
example,  are  not  always  to  be  had;  and  stewed  fruits,  often- 
times, will  have  to  give  place  to  canned  ones;  or  the  canned, 
to  dried.  And  so  of  the  grains,  or  vegetables;  a  particular 
one  specified  in  the  bill  of  fare,  may  be  the  very  thing  yon 
have  not  got  For  this  reason  it  has  seemed  necessary,  not 
only  to  make  the  list  of  yegetables  pretty  full,  but  in  some 
instances  to  give  an  alternative  article,  so  that  if  one  is  not 
at  hand,  the  cook  can  take  the  other.  The  dishes  selected 
from  the  Oompromise  or  Part  HL,  may  or  may  not  consti- 
tute a  part  of  a  given  meaL  If  included  (at  dinner  at  least), 
they  must  to  a  certain  extent,  taJce  the  place  of  one  or  more 
of  the  dishes  in  the  regular  course;  for  example,  baked 
Indian  pudding  may  be  substituted  for  rice  or  hominy;  and 
baked  fish,  for  stewed  or  baked  beans. 

The  objection  will  no  doubt  be  raised  by  some,  that  too 
great  a  variefy  of  food  has  been  introduced  at  a  single 
meal;  and  that  two  or  three  kinds  of  vegetables  at  dinner, 
ought  to  be  enough.  This  is  very  true;  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  however,  that  it  is  much  easier  for  the  cook  to  leave 
off  a  dish  or  two  from  the  bill  of  fare,  than  it  would  be  to 
improvise  new  ones,  to  take  the  place  of  those  that  can  not 
be  obtained  in  the  market.  In  other  words,  we  must  leave 
room  for  a  certain  amount  of  seiectioriy  in  the  planning  of 
the  meaL  Let  it  be  remembered,  meanwhile,  that  cer- 
tain vegetables  seem  to  offset  each  other,  by  way  of  contrast; 
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thnSy  sweet  potatoes  (because  of  their  sweetness)  go  well 
with  tomatoes^  their  natural  opposites;  while  roast  meat  or 
baked  bean%  call  for  sour  oranges,  or  spinach  with  lemon 
juice. — ^But  for  further  hints  on  this  subject,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  chapter  on  Food  Combination& 

Among  the  various  articles  of  food  given,  it  will  be  seen 
that  there  is  at  least  one  that  is  expected  to  appear  regularly, 
at  both  breakfast  and  dinner:  viz.,  the  hard  Graham  rolL 
It  may  be  eaten  warm  for  breakfast,  and  cold  for  dinner; 
and  should  there  chance  to  be  a  few  rolls  left  over^  they 
will  not  come  amiss  at  supper. 

The  njpe  fruits  spoken  of  below,  may  be  apples^  peaches, 
pears,  plums,  grapes,  cherries,  currants  or  berrie&  Apples 
are  best  eaten  at  breakfast,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  meal; 
grapes  and  cherries  also  do  their  best  service  eaten  in  the 
same  way.  In  warm  weather,  the  acid  fruits  are  usually 
preferred;  but  when  the  weather  is  cool  or  cold,  and  the 
appetite  keen,  sweet  or  dried*  fruits  are  in  some  respects 
more  satisfactory;  some  of  the  latter,  however  (as  peaches 
or  prunes),  are  too  hearty  for  supper. 

Potatoes  may  or  may  not  appear  at  the  breakfast  table; 
some  persons  are  better  without  them  at  this  meal  Mushes 
and  grains  are  as  a  rule  more  easily  digested  at  breakfast  or 
dinner,  Uian  at  supper;  they  may  be  served  with  or  without 
a  dressing  of  fruit. 


Bbbakfast. — (Spring  or  Summer.) 

Sunday, 

Bipe  fruits,  as  apples,  peaches  or  grax>es.  Hard  Gtraham 
rolls;  Qraham  loaf  bread,  or  dry  toast  Com  meal,  or 
farina  mush.  Baked  potatoes,  peeled  or  unpeded.  Stewed 
sweet  currants,  or  canned  pears. 

CkmpromMe. — Soft  boiled  egga 
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Monday. 

Kpe  fruit.  Hard  Graham  rolls;  cream  biscnita  Oat 
meal  muah.  Boiled  or  mashed  potatoes.  Stewed  or  camied 
apples,  or  stewed  dried  apple& 

Tuesday. 

Hard  Qraham  rolls;  mnsh  bisenits,  or  mush  xolh.  Qreir 
ham  or  oat  meal  mush.  Browned  potatoes  Strawberries 
or  raspberries;  these  ripe,  stewed  or  eamied. 

Compromise. — ^Eggs  and  toast 

Wednesday. 

■ 

Bipe  fmii    Hard  Graham  rolls;  leayened  Qraham hfead. 

Oat  meal  or  farina  mush.    Mashed  or  baked  potatoes. 

Stewed  dried  peaches  (peeled),  baked  apples^  or  caimed 

plums. 

Thursday. 

Bipe  fruit.  Hard  Graham  rolls;  currant  gems,  or  dry 
toast  Oat  meal  mush,  or  steamed  rice.  Boiled  or  baked 
potatoes^  Stewed  apples,  canned  peaches,  or  stewed  cher- 
ries. 

Compromise, — Com  cake;  or  leavened  Qraham  teead 
(half  white  flour)  with  fresh  butter. 

Friday. 

Bipe  fruit  Hard  Graham  rolls;  leayened  Graham  bread. 
Ghraham  or  oat  meal  mush.  Browned  or  mashed  potatoes. 
Baspberries  and  currants  (mixed);  these  stewed  or  canned 
blackberries  or  cheiriesy  stewed  or  canned. 


Saturday. 

Hard  Graham  rolls;  com  gems^  or  hot-water  rolls.  Oat 
meal  mush.  BoQed  or  baked  potatoes.  Stewed  or  canned 
plums,  strawberries,  or  baked  apples. 

Compromise. — Green  com,  griddle-cakes^  or  milk  toast 
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DiNNEB. — (Spring  or  Summer.) 

Sunday. 

Hard  Qrahain  rolk;  com  bread,  or  Oraham  loaf  bread. 
Pearl  wheat,  or  x)earl  barley.  Mashed  or  baked  potatoes. 
Stewed  tamips;  or  string  beans,  stewed  or  canned.  Scram- 
bled or  baked  tomatoes    Bhubarb  pie. 

Compromise. — Boast  lamb,  or  broiled  beef-steak.  Cauli- 
flower with  tomato  sauce — ^no  tuxziips,  or  beans. 

Monday. 

Hard  Oraham  rolls;  Graham  crackers,  •  or  dry  toast 
Stewed  Lima  beans  (dried  or  green),  or  sweet  potatoe& 
Canned  or  sliced  tomatoe&  Boiled  or  mashed  potatoes. 
Hominy,  or  rice. 

Compromise. — ^Vegetable  soup,  or  com  and  tomato  soup. 
Baked  Indian  pudding — ^no  hominy,  or  rice. 

Tuesday. 

Apples,  i)eaches  or  pears.  Hard  Graham  rolls;  com 
bread,  or  mush  roll&  Canned  com,  or  boiled  green  com. 
Baked  potatoes.  Samp,  or  cracked  wheat  Stewed  or  can- 
ned fruit    Apple  dumplings,  or  berry  pie. 

Compromise. — ^Mutton  chops  (broiled  or  stewed),  or  Lan- 
cashire pie.    Bird's-nest  puddii^— no  beny  pie,  or  dump- 


Wednesday. 

OEmtaloupes,  or  bananas.  Hard  Graham  rolls ;  Graham 
loaf  bread.  Green  or  canned  peas.  Stewed  or  baked  to- 
matoes. Boiled  or  mashed  potatoes.  Stewed  green  com, 
succotash,  or  asparagus  on  toast 

Compromise. — ^Bice  pie,  or  Queen  of  puddinga— no  oanr 
taloupes,  or  bananas. 
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Thunday. 

Watermelons.  Hard  Graham  rolls ;  com  bread,  or  dry 
toast  Sweet  potatoes,  or  stewed  Lima  beans.  Caoliflower, 
or  cabbage.  Sliced  or  canned  tomatoes.  Mashed  potatoes, 
or  new  potatoes. 

ChmpromiK, — Green  com  padding,  or  rhubarb  Charlotte 
— ^no  watermelons. 

Friday* 

Hard  Graham  rolls ;  leavened  Graham  bread.  Stewed  or 
baked  beans.  Summer  squashes.  Stewed  rhubarb — or 
beets  (or  spinach)  with  lemon  juice.  Boiled  or  baked  pota- 
toes.   Barley,  or  green  com.    Baked  tomatoe& 

CcmpromiK. — ^Lemon  tapioca  pudding.  Baked  fish — ^no 
beans. 

Saturday. 

Apples,  peaches  or  grapes.  Hard  Graham  rolls;  com 
bread,  or  dry  toast  Stewed  green  com,  or  baked  toma- 
toes Bice  and  raisins.  Mashed  or  baked  potatoes.  Stewed 
or  canned  fruit  Apple  or  berry  pie  (or  cobbler),  or  straw- 
berry shortcaka 

Compromise. — ^Beef  or  mutton  pie,  with  light  cream  paste. 
Fruit  pudding — no  fruit  pie,  or  shortcaka 

SxTFPERS. — (AU  the  year.) 

The  sappers  should  consist  mainly  of  bread  and  fruit 
Let  the  bread  be  good  home-made  Graham  loaf,  leavened 
or  unleayened,  with  perhaps  a  plate  of  dry  toast,  or  hard 
Graham  rolls ;  the  loaf  should  be  at  least  one  day  old;  the 
rolls  are  best  baked  the  same  day.  Wheaten  or  oat  meal 
crisps  are  well  Hked,  either  at  breakfast  or  supper,  particur 
larly  in  cold  weather. 

The  raw  fruits  served  at  supper,  should  be  berries^ 
grapes,  pears,  peaches,  or  plums — ^not  apples;  and  as  a  rule, 
only  one  variety  at  a  time.    To  these  may  be  added,  a  dijah 
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of  baked  or  stewed  apples^  or  any  other  fruity  stewed  or 
canned;  most  dried  fruits  are  rather  too  hearty  to  be  eaten 
at  this  meaL  One  kind  of  cooked  fruit  is  usually  enough ; 
especially  if  there  is  a  dish  of  raw  fruit  on  the  table.  In 
selecting  for  supper,  avoid,  as  a  general  thing,  taking  the 
same  kind  of  fruit  that  you  had  for  breakfast— or  the  sup- 
per previous;  the  palate  is  apt  to  Hre  of  too  much  sameness 
or  repetition.  In  this  latitude  there  is  a  very  fine  variety 
of  fruits,  if  we  only  take  the  pains  to  secure  them;  in  the 
raw,  stewed  and  camied  fruits,  we  have  the  berries  and 
their  juices,  choice  grapes,  apples,  peaches,  pears,  plxmifl, 
cherries,  oranges,  etc.;  then,  there  are  the  sweet  and  other 
dried  fruits,  which  are  particularly  acceptable  in  winter. 

If  mushes  (fresh-made,  cold  or  wanned  over)  are  eaten  at 
supper,  they  may  be  served  with  some  kind  of  juicy  fruity 
stewed  or  canned;  or  with  any  of  the  fruit  juices,  as  grape, 
strawberry,  or  gooseberry.  Currant  scone,  served  with 
grape  or  other  fruit  juice,  or  with*fresh  cranberry  sauce,  is 
excellent  as  an  occasional  dish  at  supper. 

For  company^  add  to  the  above  simple  repast  a  plain 
cake,  a  handsome  basket  of  fruit,  and  one  of  the  numerous 
dishes  named  under  the  head  of  Moulded  Farinacea. 

Bbeakpast. — (Autumn  and  Winter,) 

The  breakfasts  during  this  half  of  the  year,  do  not  differ 
materially  from  those  in  spring  and  summer,  except  that 
com  bread  and  baked  potatoes  come  more  frequently  to 
the  table,  and  there  is  a  larger  per  cent  of  dried  friiits, 
with  fewer  green  onea  Gbod  dried  apples,  peaches,  pears, 
plums,  pruneUes,  apricots,  cherries,  prunes,  or  plums  and 
prunes  mixed,  may  in  cold  weather  be  served  for  breakfast 
two  or  three  mornings  in  the  week,  provided  they  do  not 
persistently /o2Zt>t(;  each  other,  in  close,  consecutive  order. 
They  are  welcomed  most  on  a  cold  crisp  morning;  and  all 
the  more,  if  there  is  a  dish  of  ripe  bellflowers,  pippins,  or 
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greeningB  in  the  center  of  the  table.  Good  fall  and  winter 
apples  should  be  served  every  morning  on  sitting  down  at 
table,  from  the  time  the j  first  begin  to  ripen,  till  late  in  the 
spring,  when  there  are  no  longer  any  to  be  had.  Indeed, 
there  is  not  a  fruit  that  can  fullj  take  their  {dace;  though 
good  grapes  or  peaches  serve  finely  for  a  time. 

Let  the  breakfast^  then,  be  a  dish  of  raw  apfdes  or  other 
ripe  fruit:  hard  Graham  rolls,  to  which  may  be  added,  loaf, 
com,  or  other  bread;  oat  meal  or  other  mush;  baked  or 
boiled  potatoes,  if  they  are  liked;  and  any  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing fruits :  baked  apples,  cranberry  sauce,  apples  and 
quince,  or  other  stewed  fruity  dried  or  green;  or  you  may 
substitute  some  kind  of  canned  fruit;  one  variety  is 
enough,  particularly  if  there  is  raw  fruit  on  the  table,  in 
addition.  Occasionally,  on  cold  mornings,  you  may  if  liked, 
stir  A  pound  of  fresh  dates  into  the  Graham  or  oat  meal 
mush,  five  minutes  before  taking  it  from  the  fire. 

If  oomprcmiee  dishes  are  indulged  in  occasionally,  select 
from  the  following  :  buckwheat  cakes — these  are  good  and 
wholesome,  served  with  stewed  or  canned  fruit — ^rice  or 
com  griddle-cakes,  cream  fruit  gems,  com  cakes,  badielor^s 
Johnny  cake,  Graham  and  com  muffins,  milk  toast,  soft 
boiled  eggs,  eggs  and  toast,  hash  toast,  stewed  potatoes, 
com  mush  and  milk,  oat  meal  mush  and  milk,  Ic^af  bread 
(part  Graham)  and  fresh  butter.  For  good  healthy  however, 
these  should  not  appear  too  often. 

DiKEOSB. — (Autumn  and  Winter.) 

Sunday. 

Hard  Graham  rolls;  leavened  Graham  bread,  or  (in  cold 
weather)  steamed  com  bread.  Sweet  potatoes^  or  baked 
squash.  String  beans.  Mashed  potatoes  Stewed  or 
baked  tomatoea    Cranberry  pie. 

Compromise. — ^Lamb  chops,  or  pot  roast;  celery  or  spinach, 
the  latter  with  lemons. 
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Monday, 
Oranges.    Hard  Qraham  rolls;  com  bread,  or  Qraham 


loaf  bread.    Pearl  or  cracked  wheat    Stewed  or  b^ked 
beans.    Boiled  or  mashed  potatoes.    Stewed  tumip& 

Compromise. — ^Barley  and  tomato  soup,  or  "  All  the  gar- 
den" soup— no  oranges.    Bice  pudding,  or  beef  or  mutton 

Tuesda/y. 

Hard  Graham  rolls;  com  bread,  or  rye,  wheat  and  Indian 
bread.  Stewed  squash,  or  ruta-baga  turnips.  Canned 
peas,  canned  com,  or  succotash.  Baked  potatoes.  Stewed 
or  canned  tomatoe& 

CompromiBe, — Farina  pudding,  or  lemon  custard  pudding. 

Wednesday. 

Hard  Graham  rolls;  mush  rolls,  or  steamed  com  bread. 
Nuts.  Baked  or  mashed  potatoes.  Barley  or  rice.  Canned 
com.  Baked  tomatoe&  Stewed  or  canned  fruit.  Apple  or 
peach  cobbler,  or  other  fruit  pie. 

Compromise. — ^Beef  or  mutton  pie,  or  broiled  beef -steak- 
Apple  batter  pudding,  or  sweet-apple  pudding — no  fruit 
pie,  or  cobbler. 

Thursday. 

Hard  Graham  rolls;  com  bread,  or  leavened  Graham 
bread.  Sweet  potatoes  Cabbage,  string  beans,  or  spinach. 
Boiled  or  mashed  potatoes.  Slioed  or  canned  tomatoes-^or 
fresh  oranges. 

(?cmipn>mt8e.— Manioca  padding,  rice  pie,  or  steamed  In- 
dian padding — no  oranges. 

Friday. 

Bananas.    Hard  Gniham  rolls;  hot-water  rolls,  or  leavened 
Graham  bread.    Mashed  or  baked  potatoes.    Stewed  tor- 
26 
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nips  or  pannipflL    Slewed  or  baked  tomatoes.    Hominy, 
samp,  or  canned  oohl 

Compromise. — ^Baked  fish,  or  beefs  tongue  with  tomato 
saaoa    Oranges — no  bananaa 

Saturday. 

Hard  Graham  rolls;  com  bread,  or  zye,  wheat  and  Indian 
bread.  Boiled  or  mashed  potatoea  Lima  beans,  or  saoco« 
tasL    Stewed  onions,  or  canned  pea&    Sliced  tomatoes,  or 

orange& 

CoTnpramise. — ^Tomato  (or  bean  and  tomato)  soup — ^no 
onions  or  peas.  Pumpkin,  squash  or  potato  pie — ^no  oranges. 

LUVCB  FOB  PlGNICB. 

Hygienic. — ^Make  selections  from  the  following:  Bipe 
apples,  peaches,  pears,  grapes,  oranges^  bananaa  Bipe 
tomatoes,  round  and  smooth,  and  not  yery  large.  Nuts. 
Hard  Graham  rolls;  wheat  meal  crisps;  Graliam  crackers; 
oat  meal  crisps^  or  Scotch  oat  cakes.  Graham  loaf  bread; 
cream  biscuits;  currant  scone;  Graham  fruit  roD.  Straw- 
berry (or  raspberry)  shortcake ;  strawberry  gem-cake; 
shortcake  or  gem-cake  made  with  stewed  cherries  or  stewed 
gooseberries,  the  latter  nearly  ripe.  Potatoes^  sweet  or 
Irish,  roasted  in  ashea  Cracked  wheat,  rice  and  raisins,  oat 
meal  mush  with  dates;  these  dishes  moulded,  and  served 
with  fruit  juice.  Baked  apples;  canned  fmit;  grape  juice. 
Fruit  pies;  apple  or  peach  cobbler. 

Compromise. — Select  from  the  above,  and  add  two  or 
more  of  the  following  dishes:  Pressed  chicken  or  lamb; 
cold  tongue;  beef  or  tongue  sandwiches;  potted  beef;  cold 
sliced  beef  or  turkey;  hard  boiled  egga  Sweet-apple  pud- 
ding; cold  rice  pudding;  lemon  tapioca  pudding;  rice  and 
raisin  pudding;  rhubarb  Oharlotte.  Ghraham  cream  cake; 
Graham  fruitcake;  Sally  Lunn.  Bice  or  potato  pia  Lemon- 
ade. 
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Teaveling  Lunches. 

Hard  Graham  rolls;  Scotch  oat  cakes;  Graham  crackers, 
or  wheat  meal  crisps;  currant  scone,  or  Graham  fruit  roll; 
cream  biscuits.  Apples  and  oranges;  lemons;  grapes, 
peaches  or  pears;  bananas;  in  hot  weather,  good  ripe 
tomatoes;  (these  and  oranges  take  the  place  of  water,  when 
it  is  too  poor  in  quality  or  too  ice-cold  to  drink  with  safety.) 
Grape  juice;  gooseberry  or  other  fruit  juice;  these  in  glass 
cans  or  bottles.  Cherries  or  other  fruits,  also  in  cans. 
Baked  apples.  Fruit  pies;  these  made  in  tumoyers,  from 
dried  fruits,  as  apples  or  peaches;  if  made  of  berries  or 
other  raw  fruit,  the  pie  must  not  be  too  juicy;  use  no  water, 
and  if  necessary  sprinkle  a  littLe  flour  over  the  fruit  before 
baking. 

Gompromi&e, — Select  from  the  preceding,  and  then  add 
what  is  wanted  from  the  following  dishes:  Gold  beef  or 
mutton;  roast  chicken  or  turkey;  pressed  chicken  or  lamb; 
cold  tongue;  beef  or  tongue  sandwiches. 


ADDENDUM. 


Afteb  having  written  ibe  foregoing  pages  for  the  ezprees 
purpoee  of  teaching  how  to  cook  in  the  proper  waiyy  tiie 
writer  is  cheeringly  consoled  by  being  asked  in  all  seiioaa- 
ness,  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  do  without  cookings 
altogether.  Some  late  writers — and  some  riot  so  late — have 
given  it  as  their  opinion,  that  heat,  so  far  from  improving 
the  quality  of  the  various  food  products^  actually  destroys, 
to  a  certain  extent,  their  nutritive  properties ;  that  it  so 
changes  the  organic  structure  of  the  grains,  fruits  and 
vegetables,  that  they  are  never  agaiu  the  same  ;  that  these, 
if  submitted  to  a  certain  degree  of  heat — less,  even,  than  it 
takes  to  cook  them — ^are  so  impaired,  as  respects  their 
vitality,  that  they  lose  their  germinating  or  propagating 
power;  that  instead  of  being  more  palatable  and  more 
easily  digested,  the  very  reverse  is  true;  and  that  if  we 
would  get  all  the  good  there  is  in  them,  we  must  take  them 
fresh  from  the  hand  of  Nature. 

Now,  so  far  as  fruits  are  concerned,  most  persons — ^per- 
haps all  hygienists — will  admit  that  these,  properly  grovm 
and  thoroughly  ripe,  are  all  or  nearly  all,  infinitely  better 
raw  than  cooked.  What  is  a  cooked  orange,  strawberry, 
peach,  pear,  pine-apple,  or  plum,  compared  to  one  in  the 
natural  state?  And  some  of  the  vegetables,  as  cabbage, 
lettuce,  celery,  etc.,  are  by  many  persons  relished  better  raw 
than  cooked.  The  grains,  too,  as  wheat,  or  com,  eaten  in  the 
immature  state,  when  the  kemela  are  easily  masticated,  are 
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acknowledged  by  aU  to  be  very  delicious;  and  it  is  argaed 
by  some,  that  if  we  had  good  sound  teeth  with  which  to 
pulverize  the  ripe  grain,  we  should  find  that  that  too  was 
equally  sweet  and  good.  It  is  also  suggested  that  where 
the  teeth  are  imperfect,  the  grains  may  be  very  easily  mas- 
ticated by  first  crushing  or  cutting  them,  and  if  need  be, 
soaking  in  a  little  water;  and  that  if  eaten  in  this  way, 
either  by  themselyes,  or  with  nuts  or  raisins^  they  are  ex- 
ceedingly palatable.  An  excellent  cake  is  said  to  be  made, 
by  mixing  together  nuts,  raisins,  and  wheat  or  oat  meal, 
coarsely  ground,  and  then  submitting  the  mass  to  pressure, 
until  the  flavors  are  well  blended  together. 

But  as  the  writer  of  this  work  has  had  little  experience 
in  the  matter  of  uncooked  food  (aside  from  fruits),  suppose 
we  let  those  who  are  better  acquainted  with  the  subject, 
speak  for  themselves.  PerhajMS  the  first,  in  this  country,  to 
call  attention  to  the  superior  merit  of  uncooked  food,  was 
Sylvester  Graliam,  M.D.  In  his  Science  of  Human  lAfey 
speaking  of  the  ''general  physiological  laws  in  regard  to 
preparing  food,"  he  says:  ''AH  artificial  means  to  effect 
that  which  the  living  body  has  natural  faculties  and  powers 
to  accomplish,  always  and  inevitably  impair  and  tend  to 
destroy  the  physiological  powers  designed  to  perform  the 
function  or  to  produce  the  effect"  He  gives  illustrations 
to  prove  the  correctness  of  this  statement,  and  then  adds: 
"It  may  therefore  be  laid  down  as  a  general  law,  that  all 
processes  of  cooking,  or  artificial  preparation  of  foods  by 
fire,  are  in  themselves,  considered  with  reference  to  the 
very  highest  and  best  condition  of  human  nature,  in  some 
degree  detrimental  to  the  physiological  and  psychological 
interests  of  man."  He  sums  up  by  saying,  that  if  man 
lived  upon  uncooked  foods,  he  would  have  to  use  his  teeth, 
and  would  therefore  preserve  them;  he  would  masticate  his 
food  better,  and  by  thorough  insalivation,  render  it  fit  for 
the  stomach;  he  would  swallow  it  slowly,  instead  of  bolting 
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it  down  in  a  cnide  condition;  he  wonld  take  it  at  a  proper 
temperature*  and  not  weaken  the  Bfcomach  with  hot  foods; 
he  would  eat  the  food  as  Nature  prepares  it,  not  served  in 
the  form  of  a  highly  concentrated  aliment;  he  would  par- 
take of  the  simple,  indiyidual  food  subsfcances,  and  would 
not  suffer  from  all  manner  of  injurious  combinations;  and 
finally,  he  would  be  less  likely  to  suffer  from  OYcr-eating* 
than  he  would  if  he  lived  upon  soffc,  cooked  f ooda 

Some  more  recent  writers  have  taken  up  this  subject,  and 
are  giving  it  very  special  attention.  Qnstav  SchUckeysen, 
who  is  a  most  charming  writer,  has  written  a  work  on  Fndl 
and  Bread,  in  which  he  expresses  himself  very  decidedly,  in 
regard  to  the  cooking  of  foods;  and  whether  or  not  we  are 
prepared  to  receive  all  that  he  has  to  say  on  the  subject,  it 
can  do  us  no  harm  to  follow  his  argument.    H6  remarks: 

"  Of  all  the  artificial  forms  of  treatment  to  which  foods 
are  subjected,  that  of  cooking  is  the  most  universal,  and 
therefore  demands  here  our  especial  attention.  If  we 
rightly  consider  the  influence  of  this  process  upon  all  the 
natural  properties  of  a  plant,  we  must  concede  that  it  is  in 
almost  every  case  injurious,  and  that  it  should  be  dispensed 
with,  so  far  as  our  present  habits  of  life  veill  admit  of,  and 
with  a  view  to  its  final  and  complete  disuse.  The  natural 
fluids  of  the  plant  are,  in  ^reat  part,  lost  in  cooking,  and 
with  them  the  natural  aroma  so  agreeable  to  the  senses  and 
so  stimulating  to  the  appetite.  The  water  supplied  arti- 
ficially, does  not  possess  the  same  properties  as  that  which 
has  been  lost,  and  all  the  less  so,  siiice  it  has  been  boiled. 
The  cellular  tissue  of  the  plant  loses  also  its  vitaliiy,  and 
ripe  uncooked  fruits  and  grains,  with  their  unbroken  oella- 
lar  tissue,  their  stimulating  properties;  their  great  content 
of  water,  sugar  and  adds,  and  their  electrical  vitality,  are 
calculated  to  impart  to  the  human  body  a  rosy  freshness^  to 
the  skin  a  beautiful  transparency,  and  to  the  whole  muscu* 
lar  system  the  highest  vigor  and  elasticity.     Uncooked 
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frait%  espedally,  excite  the  mind  to  its  liigliesfc  activity. 
After  eating  them  we  experience  an  inclination  to  TigorouB 
exerdcie^  and  also  an  increased  capacity  for  stady  and  all 
mental  work;  while  cooked  food  causes  a  feeUng  of  satiety 
and  sluggishnes&  Not  only  do  plants  lose  their  vital,  but  to 
some  extent  also  their  nutritive  properties,  when  cooked. 
The  vegetable  acids  and  oils,  the  latter  being  of  especial 
value  in  the  development  of  the  bony  structure  of  the  body, 
are,  by  cooking,  dissipated;  while  the  albuminoids  are  co- 
agulafced^  and  thereby  less  easily  digested,  so  that  the  nu- 
tritive value  of  the  food  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Another 
injury  that  results  from  cooked  food,  is  that  caused  by  the 
artificial  heat.  All  heat  excites  through  expansion  an  in- 
creased activity,  but  this  activity  is  not  normal  in  the  case 
of  food  eaten  hot 

'*  Again,  the  sensory  nerves  of  the  lips  and  the  nerves  of 
taste,  are  weakened  by  hot  food  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
no  longer  serve  as  an  infallible  test  of  its  quality;  and 
hence  articles  that  seem  in  the  mouth  to  be  palatable  and 
good  may  be  very  injurious  to  the  system,  both  on  account 
of  their  natural  properties  and  their  artificial  heat  In  a 
similar  manner  the  sense  of  smell  is  blunted;  and  not  less 
injuriously  does  hot  food  act  upon  the  teeth,  the  enamel  of 
which  is  destroyed,  rendering  them  unfit  for  their  work  of 
mastication,  in  consequence  of  which  the  food  passes  un- 
prepared into  the  stomach.  The  eyes  are  also  injured  by 
the  action  of  hot  food  upon  the  nerves  connected  with 
them.  That  condition  of  weak  and  watery  eyes  so  appar- 
ent in  the  habitual  drunkard,  exists  in  a  certain  degree 
with  all  whose  systems  are  enervated  by  hot  and  stimulat- 
ing f ood&  But  the  greatest  harm  from  hot  food  is  caused 
in  the  stomach  itself,  the  coats  of  which  are  irritated,  red- 
dened, and  unnaturally  contracted  by  the  heat,  so  that  they 
lose  their  vigorous  activity  and  capacity  for  the  complete 
performance  of  their  natural  functions.    The  blood  excited 
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hj  the  heat  flows  in  exoesB  to  the  stomoeh,  and  thenee 
feverishly  through  the  body.  One  result  of  this  is  fhe 
flashed  conditian  of  the  head  after  eating*  Hot  food  also 
oauses  excess  in  eating,  so  that  it  is  rather  by  a  sense  of 
fullness  and  oppression  than  by  a  natural  satisfaction  of  the 
appetite,  that  one  is  prompted  to  cease  eating.  An  evidenoe 
of  the  weakening  of  the  stomach  by  hot  f  ood,  is  seen  when 
one  eats  an  apple  immediately  after  the  usual  hot  meaL 
Fruit  thus  taken  lies  like  a  stone  upon  the  stomach,  the  en- 
feebled nerves  being  injuriously  affected  by  its  presence ; 
whereas,  in  their  normal  condition,  they  are  stimulated  to  a 
most  agreeable  activity  by  it. 

"From  the  abuse  of  the  organs  of  digestion,  result  a 
host  of  diseases.  A  life-long  weakness  of  fhe  gastric  nerves^ 
with  cramps  and  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  are  its  com- 
mon fruits.  To  this  cause  also  is  attributable  the  almost 
universal  prevalence  of  colds,  which  are  the  direct  result  of 
unnatural  temperature  conditions  of  the  body.  The  blood 
artificially  heated  causes  an  excessive  perspiration,  sinoe  it 
produces  an  increased,  but  injurious  activiiy  of  the  skin ; 
and  upon  the  least  change  of  temperature,  the  perspiration 
is  condensed  upon  the  body,  and  causes  colds  and  stifEneee^ 
and  this  all  the  more  certainly  when  the  Uood  is  impure, 
and  the  tissues  overloaded.  From  the  same  prolific  cause, 
result  also  the  uneasiness  and  languor  experienced  after 
eating  hot  food  But  the  evil  effect  can  not  be  overcome  by 
the  usual  after-dinner  nap.  This  can  not  replace  the  ele- 
ments lost  from  our  food,  nor  give  the  enlivening  impulse 
experienced  after  partaking  of  ripe  fruits  in  their  natural 
state. 

"It  is  indeed  argued,  that  our  northern  climate  requires 
that  food  should  be  eaten  hot,  as  one  means  of  maintaining 
the  bodily  temperature;  but  if  this  be  true  of  man,  it  must 
apply  with  equal  force  to  all  animals;  and  since  man  alone 
seems  to  require*  hot  food,  the  argument  loses  its  f oroe.    In 
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ibe  polar  regioitt^ihe  eoDidUtioiis  of  mmtl  life  fiihow  plainly 
that  the  natural  proceaB  of  geuerotiiig  he4>t  is  not  by  put- 
ting heated  BubatanoeB  into  the  stomaoh,  bat  by  the  normal 
action  of  the  vifcal  forces  upon  food  taken  in  its  natural 
state.  Greater  thirst  is  ezperienoed  aft^  eating  cooked 
than  uncooked  food,  and  this  results  both  from  the  change 
which  the  food  has  undergone,  and  from  the  perspiration 
caused  by  the  increased  heat  of  the  body.  The  artificial 
solution  of  the  food  impairs  its  nutritive  properties,  and 
weakens  the  natiiral  functions  of  the  body,  by  depriying 
them  of  their  natural  employment;  and  this  has  been  so 
long  continued,  thai  we  are  now  alioost  incapable  of  digest- 
ing uncooked  grains^  so  that  their  exdivening  and  invigorat- 
ing action  is  almost  unknown." 

This  writer  lays  a  great  deal  of  stress  upon  what  he  terms 
the  *' electrical  vitality"  of  foods;  on  this  subject,  he  says: 

**  Finally — and  this  is  the  point  that  physiologista  have 
hitherto  quite  overlooked — the  food  must  contain  a  certain 
eiectrical  vUaliiy.  Although  the  real  origin  and  nature  of  the 
vital  force  is  not  yet  Imown,  we  believe  that  it  is  closely 
related  to  electricify;  not  less  so,  indeed,  than  to  light  and 
heat.  Electricity  is  abundant  in  all  purely  natural  products, 
and  indeed  everywhere,  where  a  free  and  uninterrupted  ex- 
change of  the  influences  of  light,  heat  and  air  exist  It  is 
less  abundant  in  dosed  dwellings  and  sleeping-rooms  than 
in  the  open  air.  An  outdoor  walk  refreshes  us,  not  only 
by  the  increased  ctmsumption  of  oxygen^  but  by  the  in- 
creased action  of  the  electrical  forces.  The  same  vitality 
is  stored  up  in  uncooked  pla&ts  and  fruits,  but  is  greatly 
impaired  by  all  our  culinary  processes.  Fruits  act  also 
through  their  natural  acids,  their  refreshing  coolness,  and 
the  easy  assimilation  of  their  albuminous  products,  and 
other  nourishing  materials. 

"Bj  the  electrical  vitality  of  a  food,  we  do  not  mean  its 
nutritive  worth,  nor  indeed  any  material  dement  of  it,  but 
25* 
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rather  axi  imponderable  flnid,  which  to  raiaied  to  the 
and  elecfaical  forces  of  JJie  human  system.  The  organic 
Tital  force  has  not  incorrecUj  been  called,  the  interrogation 
point  of  physiology;  and  the  physiologistB  and  chemists  of 
the  old  school,  thought  to  maintain  this  force  by  supplying 
albuminoids  to  the  system.  The  fact,  however,  is  the 
reverse.  The  albuminoids  demand  rather  a  great  expense 
of  vitality  for  their  solution  and  digestion.  We  know  now, 
with  great  certainty,  and  by  practical  experience,  that  the 
human  system  is  maintained  and  strengthened  by  the  con- 
sumption of  fresh  air,  fresh  water,  and  ripe  fruits  and 
grains;  but  these  essential  means  of  sustenance  are  reduced 
from  the  rank  of  vital  to  merely  nutritive  substances^  by 
any  treatment  that  through  heat  or  otherwise,  destroys  their 
natural  vitality.  Our  physiologists  have  not  hitherto  under- 
stood this  difference  between  the  vital  and  the  merely  nu- 
tritive properties  of  food,  and  hence,  as  we  have  already 
pointed  out,  have  regarded  foods  merely  as  chemical  sub- 
stances. They  have  discovered  and  laid  down,  with  wonder- 
ful exactness,  the  chemical  elements  of  the  living  body,  and 
hence  of  the  food  requisite,  according  to  their  views,  to  its 
maintenance;  but  we  hope  to  show  in  the  following  pages 
that  their  methods,  and  consequently  their  dietetic  conclu- 
sions, have  been  one-sided,  and  essentially  erroneous.  So 
long  as  the  electrical  vitality  of  food  is  overlooked,  and  the 
bearings  of  anthropology  upon  the  question  ignored,  a  scien- 
tific system  of  diet  must  remain  impossible. 

"The  value  of  foods  consists  not  in  their  nutritive  prop- 
erties alone,  but  in  their  proper  proportion  of  fluids ;  in 
the  necessary  bulk,  by  which  digestion  is  rendered  possible; 
in  the  natural  stimulation  of  their  juices  and  acids;  in  the 
aroma  by  which  the  appetite  is  aroused  and  its  regular 
recurrence  promoted;  in  their  chemically  neutral  character, 
which  prevents  their  generating  acids  or  forming  injurious 
compounds  in  the  stomach;  in  their  freedom  from  those 
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nxmataral  stimnlontB  bj  which  a  Tidaos  appetite  is  created; 
in  the  purify  which  guards  the  system  against  corrupt  hu- 
mors and  diseased  conditions;  in  the  refreshing  coohaess 
which  maintains  the  digestive  organs  at  a  proper  tempersr 
tore,  and  in  a  yigorous  condition ;  in  their  perfect  adaptsr 
tion  to  the  nature  of  the  digestiye  organs,  so  that  they  may 
be  transformed  into  blood  without  doing  violence  to  any 
part  of  the  system;  and  finally^  in  that  electrical  vitality 
which  renders  them  analogous  to  living  beings,  and  the 
absence  of  which  reduces  them  to  a  condition  of  physical 
death.  These  properties  are  uoited  in  their  highest  perfec- 
tion, only  in  uncooked  fruits  and  grains,  as  they  come  from 
the  hand  of  Nature;  and  the  unperverted  appetite  demands 
nothing  else." 

An  excellent  little  work  called  the  Natural  Gure^  has  just 
been  written  by  Dr.  C.  E.  Page,  in  which  he  has  a  chapter 
on  the  '^Natural  Diei"  In  this  chapter  the  doctor  advo- 
cates the  use  of  uncooked  grains,  fruits,  and  even  vege- 
tables (provided  they  are  eaten),  ^d  gives  his  reasons 
therefor.  He  also  relates  the  experience  of  a  number  of 
individuals  who  have  lived  for  a  considerable  time  on  un- 
cooked foods,  and  who  have,  as  they  believe,  been  greatly 
improved  in  their  general  health.  Felix  L.  Oswald,  M.D., 
a  writer  well  known  in  recent  publications,  has  also  put 
himself  on  record,  in  the  following  words:  *'  We  can  not  doubt 
that  the  highest  degree  of  health  could  only  be  attained 
by  strict  conformity  to  Bailer's  rule,  i.  e.,  by  subsisting  ex- 
clusively on  the  pure  and  unchanged  products  of  Nature." 

Quotations  from  other  authorities  might  be  given,  show- 
ing, if  not  a  decided  preference  for  uncooked  foods,  at 
least  a  disposition  to  look  into  their  merits;  and  as  no  harm, 
but  always  good,  comes  from  thorough  investigation,  the  au- 
thor of  Heai/th  ih  thx  Household  is  not  only  willing  to  hear, 
but  anxious  to  leam^  all  that  there  is  to  be  known  on  the 
subject    If  "better  things"  are  yet  in  store,  by  all  means 
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let  118  have  them  ;  and  the  way  Xofaid  tium,  is  to  look  for 
them. 

A  young  medical  student  with  whom  the  writer  is  ao- 
quainted,  found  himself  in  dyi^ptio  condition^  and  in 
rather  poor  health  generally.  He  tried  the  raw  grains  and 
fruitsy  together  witii  nuts,  and  immediately  beg^  to  im* 
prove;  at  the  end  of  a  few  months  the  dyqiepsia  was  aiQ 
gone,  and  his  general  health  much  better;  and  at  the  end 
of  two  years,  he  considered  himself  as  ^made  OTer."  How 
much  of  this  improvement  was  due  to  the  new  diet  (he 
gave  it  credit  for  a  good  deal),  and  how  mudi  to  the  hints 
he  got  out  of  Dr.  Oswald's  Phynod  JSduooHon,  which 
he  was  then  reading,  it  might  be  difliwilt  to  detennine;  but 
it  is  probable  that  he  obtained  good  from  both. 

Judging  from  the  history  of  neaiiy  ail  reforms^  whether 
real,  or  so  called,  it  may  be  reasonable  to  suj^iose  that  in 
tiiis,  as  in  the  others,  its  advocates  will,  in  the  heat  of  en- 
thusiasm, make  some  mistakes;  though  perhaps  this  is 
unavoidable.  In  the  absence  of  a  knowledge  of  the  riffht 
way,  one  has  to  experiment,  and  then  profit  afterward  by 
the  mistakes  committed. «  Already,  questions,  such  as  the 
following,  are  asked: 

L  Suppose  we  eat  uncooked  grains ;  can  we  manage 
them  wholey  even  if  our  teeth  are  sound?  And  if  so,  would 
it  not  consume  a  great  deal  of  time? 

2.  If  the  teeth  are  imperfect,  must  we  not  out  or  crucfa 
the  grains ;  and  if  very  imperfect  or  wanting  altogether, 
would  it  not  be  better  to  soak  the  kemeik,  whole  or  divided, 
until  they  are  partially  softened  ? 

8.  If  one  makes  a  meal  of  grains  and  fruits,  what  per 
cent  of  it  should  be  fruits? 

4.  Should  the  two  be  eaten  together  (in  alternate  mouth- 
fuls),  or  should  the  one  be  eaten,  and  then  the  other? 

6.  Is  it  better  to  employ  a  great  variety  at  eitiier  the 
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frnitB  or  fbe  grusB;  acnd  if  to,  liow  large  a  variety  is  it  best 
to  haye  at  a  given  meal? 

6.  If  nuts  f onn  part  of  the  repeat^  does  it  make  any  dif- 
ference at  vtiat  meal  tliey  are  eaten;  whether  at  breakfast^ 
dinner,  or  supper? 

7.  la  there  danger  of  eating  too  many  nuts,  or  of  haying 
them  too  often? 

8.  Should  the  qutdUy  of  the  food  differ,  in  hot  and  cold 
climates — or  hot  and  cold  weather? 

9.  If  vegetables  are  eaten,  how  often  should  they  appear 
on  the  table ;  and  should  they  be  eaten  at  the  same  meal 
with  fruits? 

10.  Would  children,  just  beginning  the  use  of  grains, 
require  to  have  them  soaked  or  softened? 

11.  Would  the  grains,  as  wheats  be  the  better  of  being 
partially  cleaned  or  dressed,  before  being  eaten? 

12.  Should  the  character  of  the  food  be  modified,  to  suit 
the  habits  of  individuals;  and  if  so,  in  what  particulars? 

13.  In  living  upon  uncooked  foods,  how  many  meals 
would  be  necessary,  in  the  day;  and  about  how  much  time 
would  be  required  at  each,  provided  the  individual  had 
good  sound  teeth? 

14  In  <^hf^Tigring  from  the  cooked  to  the  uncooked  food, 
would  it  be  best  to  make  the  change  gradually,  or  at  once  ? 

The  above  are  examples  of  questions  that  would  require 
an  intelligent  answer  ;  though  some  of  them  apply  to  the 
cooked  foods,  as  well  as  to  the  uncooked.  Would  it  not  be 
a  good  plan  for  the  advocates  of  the  Natural  Diet  to  organ- 
ize into  a  society,  and  give  themselves  and  others  the  benefit 
of  their  experience?  No  doubt  very  much  valuable  infor- 
mation might  be  obtained  in  this  way;  and  if  the  experi- 
menters did  no  more  than  to  disprove  certain  popular 
fallacies,  at  present  almost  universally  accepted,  they  would, 
to  say  the  least,  help  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  more  rational 
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system  of  diet— if,  indeed,  that  can  be  ooBed  a  system, 
which  (as  it  now  stands)  contains  so  much  that  is  not  onlj 
fragmentaiy  and  worthless,  bat  po9iiJtweiy  perniciona  in  its 
effects  apon  the  hnman  system,  and  utterly  ai  variance  with 
aU  the  known  laws  of  physiology  and  hygiene. 

aw.  D. 
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17»!     "      strawberry 212 

with  corn 180  Juices,  fruit 211 

Tamips 188        "      mixed 218 

Watermelons 196   Lemons 228 

Oranges. 288 

80UP8 197   Peaches,  baked 209 

dried 220 

FRUITS  AJID  FRUIT  JU1CX8.   197  ..         gtswed 208 

Apples  and  quinces 208   Fears,  baked 210 

baked 204       "      dried 220 

204       *•      stewed 209 

(pared),  baked 205   Plums 210 

(tiw««),       "      204       **     dried 221 

dried 219   Poniarios 224 

roaated 207'P"i«ie« 221 

steamed 207  '       **     ^^^  plums 222 

stewed 205  Qainces 288 

206  Raiains 22$ 

(MOMt),  stewed 207  Raspberries  and  currants. . . .  219 

(wnjpored),  stewed 207  S^awberries 211 

Apricots 209  Table  of  proportions  (/<>r/h<»0  202 

Bananas 228  *  

Blackberries 216'  DBnm  FOR  the  sick.  224 

Cherries,  black  morello 215   Drinks,  raw  ft'ult 227 

dried ^. . . .  221    Juice,  apple 226 

forpies 215       «         "    {iried^ 236 

May 216       "     blackberry 226 

Crab«pple  sauce 208  |     "     black  raspberry 226 

Cranberries 218  •     "     cranberry 237 

Currant8(rtfd) 212  |     *'     currant 1^ 

"         sweet 222;     "     gooseberry 225 

Gooseberries 2181     "     grape  ...  225 

*'  forpies 214  I     **     peadi  (drM) 226 

Orapee 216,     '*     red  raspberry 225 

Huckleberries 218'     "     strawberry 225 
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Lemonade,  cold 227 

hot 227 

Orangeade 227 

Tea.  apple 228 

"    cranberry 228 

Water,  barley 229 

••      oat 229 

"      tamarind 228 

toast 228 
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FOODS  FOB  THB  SICK. .   229 

Dry  toast 281 

Qrael,  com  meal 280 

*•      oat      ••    230 

•*        "        "    280 

"      rice 231 

"      wheat  meal 280 

Bice  mush 281 

Soup,  dried  peach 282 

•*      potato 281 

FOODS  FOB  mFAlTTS. .   282 

PBKSEBYINO  FBUITB  Aim  YBGt- 

BTABLBS. 284 

DiyinflT  fruits ..  234 

yegetables 285 

Evaporatinf?  fruit  juices 236 

Befrigeration 238 

CAJXKTSQ  FKUITS,   BTO. .   288 

Apples. 243 

Bladcberries. 246 


Cherries,  May 246 

*'        moiello 246 

Cranberries 246 

Currants. 244 

General  directions 288 

Gooseberries 245 

Grapes 248 

Juice,  blackberry 245 

currant 244 

iroosebeny 245 

grape. 248 

raspberry  and  currant.  245 

strawberry 244 

Peaches 248 

Pears 243 

Plums 248 

Raspberries 244 

"         and  currants.. . . .  245 

Sealing  with  wax 242 

Special  directions 242 

Strawberries 244 

**  how  best  to  can.  246 

To  can  vegetables 250 

Tomatoes,  how  to  can 248 
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Cooking  utensils 254 

Packing  grapes 251 

Pure  water 253 

Storing  for  winter  use 250 

To  keep  fruits  and  vegetables  251 
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260 

Bye,  wheat  and  Indian 

264 
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*  OOBir  CAKB,  miFFtMB,  BTC.  966 

Bieady  oorn  costard 267 

"     rice  and  corn 269 

Cake,  bachelor's  Johnny 266 

••     corn 266 

'*     Kentucky  com 266 

'*     potato 269 

CakeSp  rye  drop 270 

Gems,  cream 268 

"      (wUhfruU) 268 

Maffins,  Graham 267 

**      and  com 267 

mush 270 

*'       potato  and  com 269 

ORIDDLB-CAKES.  ...  271 

Cakee  {griddU),  buckwheat. .  271 

com 274 

"    bread...  276 

"  "        crumb 273 

•*  "        firreencorn..  274 

rice 276 

wheaten....  278 
••       ....  278 

CAKB.MAKIMO 276 

Cake,  apple 281 

"     Graham  bread 280 

•*      cream 278 

"       fruit 270 

"       sponge 283 

"     282 

'•    huckleberry 281 

**    layer 288 

"        "    283 

Crackers,  fruU 287 

((^foAom),  fruit....  286 

Rnsk,  Graham 284 

"      284 


Rusk  mueh 285 

Sally  Lunn 287 

••       "    287 

Snaps,  oat  meal 286 

Fiifis,  src 288 

Paste,  cream 288 

Pie-crost  firlase 288 

Pies,  fruit 289 

Pie,  apple  custard 291 

*'   eoeoa-Qut  custard 292 

'*   eora-sUrch     '*    298 

*'  custard 290 

"   Irish  potato 294 

"      "        "      296 

"   lemon 293 

'*       '*     {uith  fAerin^usy , ,  894 

**    peach  meringue 289 

**    pumpkin 296 

{wUk  less  eggs).  296 

"         "       {wUhcmt  eggs) , ,  297 

"   rice  cnataid 291 

<*   sqnash 298 

"    sweet  potato 296 

Tart,  cranberry 800 

"    cream  raspberry. ......  299 

"    currant 299 

*•    damson 800 

"    gooseberry 800 

"    green  apple 298 

,  "    lemon 298 

*'    raspberry  and  currant..  299 

"    rhubarb 301 

•*    strawberry 800 

THB  GRAINS 801 

KU6HB8 802 

P0DDINO8 
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PAfll 
KEUECnOK  OF  PUIXDIKCn*.  805 

(Baked.) 

Pnddidg,  apple  batter 814 

•'  "     (grated) 806 

"  •*     (BweeC) 807 

'*  '*     topiooa 881 

bakedbpblter 819 

"  "     blackberry...  816 

"  ««      fruit  roll 318 

"  «'     Indian 824 

"    824 

"    825 

bird'enest 805 

bread 810 

"  (wi/h  meringue)  811 

"  and  fruit 806 

'*        oocoa*nut 812 

farina 886 

**       green  com 835 

••  "        "     838 

•*        Indian  (wVA/rMtT)-.  325 

**       lemon 809 

"  "      merinirue.. ..  809 

**  "  tapioca  (<n(«/ard)  382 

•«  "        •'     888 

"     *manioca 829 

"        of  cold  rice 829 

'*        peacb  batter 813 

**       rhubarb  Charlotte. .  807 

"        rice 828 

**         "  328 

*«       sago 334 

"   {with fruit)..,.  835 

<'       tai^oca 830 

"     (wi/h fruit)..  838 
Paddings,  Qaeen  of 811 

(8 teamed.) 

Pvddiog,  berry 815 

"        cherry  isQll 818 
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Graham  (40i/A/rui/)  822 

«« 

«•      *•      828 

hucklebeny 815 

steamed  batter. .. .  820 

"     ....  320 

"     ....  821 

Indian 826 

"     ....  827 

roUy-poly.  816 

OTHBB   FtTBDIKGfl...   887 

(Baked.) 
Pudding,  apple  (without  egge)  887 
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batter 840 

Graham 887 

tapioca. 849 

"    850 

baked  Utter 840 

**        berry  and  bread...  838 
*'         com  custard.. . .  • . .  842 

cracked  wheat 851 

"         damson  plam 889 

granala 851 

huckleberry      and 

bread 838 

Irish  potato. ..... .  352 

manioca  (wUhfruif)  848 

pnflf 841 

rice  and  apple  ....  848 

"  "    "    berry 847 

••  "    "    raisin 847 

*•        sago"    apple 850 

sweet  potato 852 

tapioca   (trM  rai- 
sinB) 849 

(Steaaned.) 
Poddlag,  children's  roUy-poly  840 
hvcklebeay  Indian  846 
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Padding,  steamed  apple 889 

"  ♦•       Indian....  844 

"  **....  345 

Btiawberry  Indian.  846 
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(BoOed.) 

Podding,  boiled  batter 843 

Indian 843 
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PLAIN  DESSERTS. . . .  858 

Dumplings 858 

**         suet 856 

Fromenty 857 

Mush,  bladcbeny 859 

"     fiirina 857 

«•         ««     858 

Padding,  boiled  snet 856 

bread  and  fruit  des- 
sert  855 

brown  Betty 854 

child's  fruit 854 

dried     ••    858 

Graham  (tui/A/hfiO  858 

minute 858 

rice  and  apple  ....  857 
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FUPDINO    SAT7CBS,     GREAICS, 

ETC 860 

Cream,  currant 865 

lemon 866 

mock • 860 

orange 866 

pine-apple 867 

raspberry 865 

and  currant  866 

snow 364 

strawberry 864 

sweet 860 

whipped 863 

Creams,  blackberry  and  other  866 
quince  "       "     367 
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Custard,  soft 861 

Dressing  of  fruit. 868 

Sauce,  fruit 868 

'*     lemon 861 

"     mixed 868 


CUSTABDS,    BLAKC  -  MAKOES, 
ETC . 


Blanc-mange,  oom-starch. . . . 

farina 

•'  {toUhfruii) 

Irish  moss. .... 

maniocs. 

raspberry 

■ago 

strawberry. . . . 

tapioca 

variegated .... 
Charlotte  Russe 
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44 
44 
4f 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 


44 


44 


Cottage  cheese . 
Custard,  baked, 
boiled. 


44 


cold  fndt 

mountain  (Junkef). 

sago 

tapioca 

Island,  floating 

Islands,      "      

Rock-work 

Strawberry  trifle. 

Trifle 


868 

878 
879 
881 
877 
377 
880 
878 
880 
878 
881 
374 
374 
876 
870 
871 
371 
876 
375 
876 
375 
872 
872 
878 
878 
878 


MOULDED  FABINACBA. .   882 


Moulded  com-starch. 

"        farina. 

**       Graham. . . 

••        rice 

wheat 


888 
882 
883 
884 
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FAOI 

Rioe  and  raisinfl 884 

••    BDOW 886 

"    BDOw-balls 885 

OTHER  DISHES..... 

Apple  cream 889 

*•     ice. 889 

"     float 889 

•*     pnffB 890 

"     snow 389 

Apples,  baked 886 

rice. 886 

stewed 887 

Pears,  baked 888 

"      stewed 888 

JELLIES,  JAMS  AND  STBUF8..    890 

Jam,  corrant 896 

'*    gooeebenrj 896 

'*    grape  or  plum 896 

*'    raspberry 896 

Jams 895 

**    strawberry  and   black- 
berry.   897 

Jelly,  apple 894 

"      crab-apple 894 

'*      cranberry 894 

"      carrant,     blackberry, 

strawberry,  etc 893 

*'      qainoe. 894 

**     raspberry  and  carrant.  898 

Jelliet,  other  frait 894 

Making  frnit  jellies 891 

Syrap,  lemon 897 

"       strawberry 897 

Syrnps,  firoit 897 

•*       mixed 897 

"**       qainoe  and  olber. . . .  897 


FA«« 

FBUrra  FOB  DB8SBBT8.  898 

Apples 899 

Cherries 405 

Currants 408 

Freshfigs 406 

Frosted  fruit 406 

Gooseberries 404 

Grapes. 405 

Huckleberries 405 

Oranges  and  bananas 403 

Peaches 400 

Pears  and  plnms 401 

Baspberries  and  currants. . . .  404 
"         blackberries   and 

dewberries. . . .  408 

Strawberries 402 

TEOBTABLES 407 

Asparagus 421 

Beans,  baked 427 

"  (dried),  hoWed 426 

*'     Uma  and  butter 425 

*'     shelled 424 

**     stewed 426 

••     string. 428 

"     wax 424 

Beets,  boiled 429 

Cabbage 420 

**       and  tomatoes 420 

Carrots,  boiled 428 

'*      stewed 429 

Cauliflower. 421 

Celery 484 

Com  and  tomatoes 419 

"    (momO.  leaked 419 

"    (ffrem),  boiled 418 

'*         **      out  from  the  cob  419 

"         "      stewed... 418 

Cooumbers  % « 486 
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Poddlog,  staamed  apple 889 

*'       Indian....  844 

"  "     ....  845 

"        ateawberry  Indian.  846 

(BaiUd.) 

Podding,  boiled  batter 842 

Indian 843 


<« 
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PLAIN  DESSERTS....  858 

DampIingB. 859 

<*         suet 856 

Frumenty 857 

Moah,  blackberry 859 

"     fiirina 857 

•«         ««     858 

Padding,  boiled  anet 856 

**        bread  and  fruit  des- 
sert  855 

**         brown  Betty 854 

child's  fruit 854 

dried     "    858 

Graham  (i0i/A/hfiO  858 

minute 858 

"         rice  and  apple  ....  857 

FUDDINO    SAUCES,     CREAMS, 

ETC 860 

Cream,  corrant 865 

lemon 866 

mock. 860 

orange 866 

pine-apple 867 

raspberry 865 

'*        and  currant  866 

snow 364 

strawberry 364 

sweet 860 

whipped 863 

Creams,  blackberry  and  other  866 
quince  "       "      867 


•« 


Costard,  soft 861 

Dressing  of  fruit. 868 

Sauce,  fruit. 863 

"     lemon 861 

mixed 


«« 


OUBTABDS,    BLAKC  -  MANGES, 

ETC 868 

Blanc-mange,  corn-starch....  878 

farina. 879 

'*  {teUhfiruiti  881 

Irish  moss. 877 

maniocs. 377 

raspberry 880 

sago 878 

strawberry.  ••  •  880 

tapioca 378 

variegated....  381 

Charlotte  Russe 874 

"     874 

Cottage  cheese 376 

Costard,  baked 370 

boiled. 371 

••    871 

cold  fruit. 376 

mountain  (Junket).  375 

sago 875 

tapioca 876 

Idand,  floating 873 

Islands,      "      873 

Rock-work 878 

Strawberry  trifle. 378 

Trifle 878 

MOULDED  FARINACEA..   883 

Moulded  corn-starch 883 

•*        farina. 883 

*•       Graham. 888 

rice.  884 

'*       wheat.... 
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Rtoe  and  nisiiM 884 

**    snow 885 

*'    snow-lMlls 885 

OHTHEB  DISHBB. .... 

Apple  cream 889 

"     ice. 889 

"     float 889 

"     pnffB 890 

"     BDOW 389 

Apples,  baked 886 

rice. 886 

stewed 887 

Pears,  baked 888 

••      stewed 888 

JBLLIK8,  JAMB  ASB  STBUF8..    890 

Jam,  corrant 896 

*'    gooeebenrj 896 

**    grape  or  plum 896 

**    raspberry 896 

Jams. 895 

"    strawberry  and   black- 
berry.   897 

Jelly,  apple 894 

''      crab-apple. 894 

"      cranberry 894 

*'      currant,     blackberry, 

strawberry,  etc 893 

*'      quince. 894 

'*     raspberry  and  earrant.  898 

Jelliet,  other  fmit 894 

Making  frnit  jellies 891 

l^rap,  lemon 897 

**       strawberry 897 

Syraps,  firoit 897 

••       mixed 897 

*'       qainee  and  olber. ...  897 


PAea 

BIPB  FBUIT8  FOB  DBB8BBT8.  898 

Apples 899 

Cherries 405 

Currants 408 

Freshfigs 406 

Frosted  fmit 406 

Gooseberries 404 

Grapes 405 

Huckleberries 405 

Oranges  and  bananas. 403 

Peaches 400 

Pears  and  plums 401 

Baspberries  and  currants. . . .  404 
"         blackberries   and 

dewberries. . . .  408 
Strawberries 402 

TBGBTABUBS 407 

A^BpaitLguB 421 

Beans,  baked 427 

"     {dried),  boiled 426 

*'     Uma  and  butter 425 

"     ahelled 424 

"     stewed 426 

"     string. 423 

'•     wax 424 

Beets,  boiled 429 

Cabbage 420 

**       and  tomatoes. 420 

Carrots,  boiled 428 

**      stewed 429 

Cauliflower. 421 

Celery 484 

Com  and  tomatoes 419 

*'    (mom/),  baked 419 

"    (^«*n),  boiled 418 

"         **      out  from  the  oob  419 

"         "      stewed... 418 

Caenmben 486 
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Egfir.piani 4S1 

Lettuce 435 

Melons.  436 

OkniB. 428 

Onions,  old 485 

"      young 434 

PaTBuifM 427 

Peu»  canned 428 

'*     green 422 

Potato,  browned 412 

"     creamed 411 

•*     hashed 418 

"     puff 412 

*'     snow 412 

Potatoes 408 

and  tomatoes 417 

baked 410 

(17«^,  baked 410 

boiled 408 

in  jackets 410 

mi^ed. 409 

new 411 

stewed 411 

sweet 418 

baked 414 

boUed 418 

roasted 414 

Pumpkin  sauce 488 

Rhubarb 484 

Salsify,  or  v^gelahle  ogrBter  . .  480 

Spinach 480 

Squashes,  summer 482 

"         wintei 482 

baked. 488 

stewed 488 

Succotash 425 

Tomato  toast 416 

Tomatoes '..  414 

baked 416 

broiled 417 


Tomatoes,  scalloped. . 

"  scrambled, 
sliced 

'*  stewed. . . . 

"         stuffed 

Turnips. 


SOUPS. 
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Broth,  barley 

Soup,  '*  all  the  garden  " 
barley  and  tomato 

••      broth. 

bean 

"  and  tomato. . 
com  •'  "  .. 
French  vegetable, 
okra  an4  tomato., 
pea  (toithoui  meaf) 

potato 

'*     and  tomato 

split  pea 

tomato. 

**      and  pea.  •• 

turnip 

vegetable. 


MBATB,  ETC. 


BBVF,  MtrrroH  and  lamb. 

{Betf.) 

Baked  beef-steak. 

<i  II 

Beef  omelet 

Beefs  heart 

*'     tongue  with  tomatoes. 

Bailed  beefs  tongue 

Broiled  beef-steak 

Oomed  beef. 
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415 
414 
415 
417 
428 

486 

488 
448 
440 
488 
444 
445 
441 
448 
441 
443 
437 
488 
442 
438 
4i8 
445 
446 
447 
447 

449 

458 

455 
456 
467 
468 
468 
468 
458 
468 
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Potted  beef 466 

Pressed    *'  467 

Roast       " 458 

Stewed  beef*8teak 457 

Toagh  rouDd  steak 454 

(Beef  or  Mutton.) 

A  browa  stew  465 

Boiled  beef  or  mutton 4G2 

"      meats 460 

"      meat  with  vegetables.  463 
Cold  sliced  beef  or  mutton. . .  465 
Stewed  beef  or  mutton  (pot 
roast) 464 

(Mutton  and  Lamb.) 

Lambp  moulded 466 

roast 459 

**       stewed 466 

Mutton  chops,  baked 457 

"      457 

*•      broiled 454 

"      6tewi3d 455 

"  •    roast 459 

stuffed  shoulder  of . . .  459 
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THE    "PORKER" 470 

VENI80N 470 

Venison  pastj 471 

POULTBT 472 

Chicken,  broiled 481 

pie 484 

pot-pie 485 

pressed 487 

scallop 484 

"        stewed 483 

Chickens,  roast 480 

smothered 483 

gtewed  whole 483 
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Turkey,  boned 479 

"      .cold  sliced 477 

pie 477 

"        roast 474 

scallop 478 

stew 479 

wild 470 

WILD  BIRDS  AND  OTHER 

GAME 488 

Pie,  game 400 

**    partridge  or  quail 493 

'*     pigeon 490 

**    squirrel 405 

Pigeons,  wild 489 

Prairie-fowls 492 

Quail  on  toast 493 

Quails,  grouse,  etc. 493 

"  broiled....  491 
"  roasted  ...  491 
*'  stewed....  491 

Small  birds 492 

Squirrels  and  rabbits 494 

"       broiled.  494 
"       stewed.  494 

FISH 497 

Brook  trout 500 

Fish  ifreah),  baked 499 

boiled 498 

•*        "       broiled 500 

"    (salt) 501 

Codfish  (salt)  and  potato 505 

"     baked 503 

**     boiled 502 

•*     broiled 503 

••         *'     cakes 504 

•*      scallop 504 

••     toast 504 

Mackerel"      601 


602 


BOWABOtrr  OT8TKR8?..  605 

MRAT   PIES,  KTC. . .  .  506 

Paste,  cream  and  potato 608 

*•         "     batter 607 

••     light  cream 607 

Pie,  beef  and  pouto 608 

•*    cold  meat 611 

••    kettle 616 

••    Laocashire 515 

**    meat,  with  batter  crust.  512 

•'       ••        "     potato    "  ..  510 

••    mutton  and     *'      514 

•*         "      or  lamb 510 

Scallop,  beef  or  mutton 512 

. "       meat,  with  eggs. . . .  518 

*'       mutton  and  potato..  513 

•*           *«         ••    tomato .  614 

Steak  roll  {or  pudding) 517 

MEAT   STEWS,  ETC....  518 

Boiled  dinner 626 

Browned  flour,  gravies,  etc. .  520 

Stew,  beef  and  tomato 524 

**     brealcfast 521 

"        with  toast....  527 

"     chicken  or  squirrel. . . .  530 

"     cold  meat 527 

**  and  tomato. .  528 

"     economic 529 

630 

•*      Irish 523 

"     mutton 522 

••           "     and  tomato 525 

•*     with  carrots....  528 

"      okra 625 

••      Scotcli 524 

Stews,  directions  for  making.  510 


HASHES  AHD  TOASTS. .    530 

Hash  and  macaroni 537 

••     baked -  534 

"     beef  and  tomato 535 

*'        "    or  mutton 533 

"     rolls 535 
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AKRON,  OHIO. 


Choice  Graham,  New  Process  &  Family 

FLOUR, 

Cracked  and  Rolled  'Wheat, 


GERMAN  MILLS 

American  A.  B.  and  C.  OATMEAL. 

ROLLED  AVEN'A^frofn  the  best  white  oats),  Cascade  Mills 

FARINA,  Coarse  and  Granulated  HOMINY,  White 

and   Yellow  Granulated    CORNMEAL,    Patent 

Roller  Process  R  YE  FL  OUR  and 

RYE  MEAL. 

Are  WABBANTED  to  bo  of  FIBST  GUALIT7, 

Send  for  Circular,  with  Quotations, 

Or  insist  at  your  grocers'  upoa  a  full  supply  o{ 

SCHUMACHER'S  UNSURPASSED  CEREALS. 


THE    MAN  WONDERFUL 

IN 

i        1  HE  HOUSE  BEAUTIFUL. 

AN  ALL£CK>RV« 

rSACBIirO    TBX  PRINaPLES  OP  PHTSIOLOOT  AND  HTOIENB,  AND  TBX  SFPBCTC 

OP  8TIMULANT8  AND  NAKCOTIC8. 


Also  v^Uipted  as  a  Bead«r  for  WUgtt  Sdtools,  and  aa  a  Text-book 
for  Crammar,  Intennediatey  and  Diatrlct  ttelioola. 


I  BY  CHILION  B.  ALLEN,  A.M.,  LUB.,  M.D.,  AMD  MARY  A.  ALLEN,  A.B..  MJ>. 
Fully  UluBtrated,  Bxtra  Clotli,  13mo,  Price  $1.60. 

M 

A  irotk  almost  as  wonderful  as  the  subject  of  which  it  treats.  The  motiTe  is  to  teach 
•hat  the  most  beautiful,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  wonderful  thin^  in  natun 
18  man ;  and  no  one  can  read  these  chapters  without  feeling:  that  the  authors  have  ac« 
oompli^ed  their  task. 

The  book  is  an  allegorr  in  which  the  body  is  the  **  House  BeantU^il,** 
and  its  inhabitant  the  ^*  Iflait  Wonden^il.*'  The  buikling:  of  the  house  is 
shown  from  foundation  to  roof,  and  then  we  are  taken  throug-h  the  different  rooms, 
and  their  wonders  and  beauties  displayed  to  us,  and  all  this  time  we  are  beings  taug:ht 
— ^dniost  without  Imowing  it— Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene,  with  practical  ap' 
plications  and  suggestions. 

We  are  then  introduced  to  the  inhabitant  of  the  house,  "  Th£  Man  Wonderful,** 
and  learn  of  his  growth,  development,  and  habits.  We  also  become  acquainted  with 
the  guests  whom  he  entertains,  and  find  that  some  of  them  are  doubtful  acquaint- 
ances,  some  bad,  and  some  deddedlv  wicked,  while  others  are  Teiy  good  company. 
Under  this  form  we  learn  of  food,  drmk,  and  the  effects  of  narcotics  and  stimulants. 

The  Table  of  Oontents  by  Ohapten  has  these  stiikiDg  sabjects: 

The  "  Foundations,"  which  are  the  bones.  The  **  Walls  "  aie  the  muscles,  whik  the 
ddn  and  hair  are  called  the  "  Sidmg  and  Shingles."  The  head  is  an  **  Obsenratory  > 
in  which  are  found  a  pair  of  "  Telescopes,"  and  radiating  from  it  are  the  nerves  con** 
pared  to  a  *'  Telegrapn  "  and  **  Phonograph."  The  communications  are  kept  up  with 
the  "Kitchen,"  " Dining-Room,"  "Butler's  Pantiy,"  "Laundry,"  and  "  Engine.** 
The  house  is  heated  by  a  "  Furnace,"  which  is  also  a  "  Sugar  Manufactory."  Nor  is 
the  house  without  mystery,  for  it  contains  a  number  of  "Mysterious  Chambers.**  It 
is  protected  by  a  wonderful "  Bur|:lar  Alarm,*'  and  watched  over  by  various  "  Guard- 
ians." A  pau:  of  charming  "  Wmdows"  adorn  the  "Fa9ade,"  and  a  "  Whisperinff 
Gallery  "  offers  a  delightful  labyrinth  for  our  wanderings. 

In  fact,  the  book  is  more  wonderful  than  a  fairy  tale,  more  intensely  interesting 
than  a  romance,  and  more  replete  with  valuable  truths  than  any  book  of  the  present 
day. 

The  authors— husband  and  wife— are  both  regular  physicians,  and  besides  gradu- 
ating in  the  best  sdhools  of  America,  spent  three  years  under  the  best  instructors  in 
Vienna,  Paris,  and  London. 

They  have  been  teachers  and  know  what  will  aid  both  teacher  and  scholar, 
and  have  kept  in  mind  the  fact  that  manv  teachers  will  be  called  upon  to  teach 
these  subjects  who  will  fed  the  need  of  aids,  which,  they  will  find  in  the  questions, 
which  are  so  arranged  with  exponents  in  the  text  that  the  lessons  are  easily  oompre* 
hended. 

The  book  will  be  sent  by  man,  post-paid,  on  leceipt  of  price,  $i.scx  Agents  wanted, 
10  whom  special  terms  will  be  given.    Address 

TOWJLEB.  &  WEIXS  CO.,  PnbUshers, 

VS3  Broadway,  N«w  Tork. 
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WORKS   PUBLISHED   BV 

FOWLER  &  WELLS  CO.,  N&w  York. 


PHRENOLOGY    AND    PHYSIOGNOMY. 


American  Phrenolog^ical  Journal  and 
SciEHCE  OF  Health.— Devdted  to  Eth- 
nology, Physiology,  Phrenology,  Physiog- 
nomy, Psychology,  Sociology,  Biography, 
Education,  Literature,  etc.,  with  Measures 
to  Reform,  Elevate,  and  Improve  Man- 
kind Physically,  Mentally,  and  Spiritually. 
Uontbly,  $a  a  year ;  ao  cents  a  number. 

0ell  (Sir  Charles).— Expression :  its 
Anatomy  and  Philosophy.  With  ^he 
original  Notes  and  Illustrations  by  the 
author,  and  additional  Notes  and  lUustia- 
tions  by  SAMUEL  R.  Wells.    $1.25. 

Boardman  (Andrew,M.D.)— Defence 
OF  Phrehology  {  Containing:  an  Essay 
on  the  Nature  and  Value  of  Phrenological 
Evidence ;  A  Vindication  of  Phrenolc^y 
against  the  Attack  of  its  opponents.  $1.25. 

Bray  (Charles).— The  Education  of 
the  Feelings  and  Affections.  Edited, 
with  Notes  and  Illustrations,  by  Nelson 
Sizer.    Cloth,  $1.50. 

This  work  gives  tU  and  definite  directions 
fi>r  the  cuUivaiion  or  restraining  of  all  the 
fiiculties  relating  to  the  feelings  or  affections. 

Combe  (George).— A  System  of 
Phrenology  ;  With  One  Hundsed  En- 
gravings.   Ckith,  $1.50. 

^-^-Constilution  of  Man ;  Consider- 
ed in  Relation  to  external  objects.  The 
only  authorized  American  edition ;  with 
twenty  engravings,  and  a  portrait  of  the 
author.    $1.50. 

The  ''  Constitution  of  Man  "  is  a  work  with 
which  every  teacher  and  every  pupil  should  be 
acquainted. 

—Lectures  on  Phrenology;  with 
Notes,  an  Essay  on  the  Phrenological 
Mode  of  Investigation,  and  an  Historical 
Sketch,  by  A.  Boarbiian,  M.D.   $1.50. 

These  are  the  lectures  delivered  by  George 
Combe  in  America. 

——Moral  Philosophy  ;  or,  the  Duties 
of  Man  considered  m  his  Individual,  Do- 
mestic, and  Social  Capacities.    $1.50. 

Uniform  Edition,  4  vols.,  extra  cloth,  $5.00. 

Library  Edition,  4  vols.,  $10. 


On  Education. — Papers  on  Edu- 
cational Subjects.     One  vol.  8vo,  Edin- 
burgh Exlition.     Cloth,  $5.00. 
This   volume   consists   of  valuable    Essays 

written  by  Mr.  Combe,  anJ  should  be  found  m 

the  library  of  every  teacher. 

The  Life  oi.    By  Charles  Gib- 
bon,   a  volumes,  8vo,  with  two  portraits. 
London  Edition.    $5.00. 
These  two  works  are  not  published  in  this 

country,  but  we  can  furnish  from  our  stock,  or 

import  to  order. 

Capen  (Nahum,  LL.D.) — Reminis- 
cencesof  Dr.  Spurzheim  and  Georob 
Combe,  and  a  Review  of  the  Science  of 
Phrenology  from  the  period  of  its  discov- 
ery by  Dr.  Gall  to  the  time  of  the  visit 
of  George  Combe  to  the  United  States, 
with  a  new  portrait  of  Dr.  Spurzheim. 
i2mo,  extra  cloth,  $1.50. 

Drayton  (H.  S.,  A.M.),  and  McNeil 
(James,  A.M.) — Brain  and  Mmd;  or, 
Mental  Science  Considered  in  Accordance 
with  the  Principles  of  Phrenology  and  in 
Relation  to  Modem  Phvsiology.  111.  $1.50. 
This  is  the  latest  and  best  work  published. 

It  constitutes  a  complete  text-book  of  PhrenoU 

ogy,  is  profusely  illustrated,  and  well  adapted 

to  the  use  of  students. 

Drayton  (H.  S.,  A.M.)— The  Indi- 
CATIONS  OF  Character,  as  manifested 
in  the  general  shape  of  the  head  and  the 
form  of  the  face.    Illustrated.  35  cents. 

How   to    Study    Phrenolo^. — 

With  Suggestionvto  Students,  Lists  of 
Best  Works,  Constitutions  for  Societies, 
etc  Z2mo,  paper,  10  cents. 

Fowler  (O.  S.)— Education  and  Self- 
Improvement  Complete  ;  Comprising 
"  Physiology,  Animal  and  Mental,'*^ "SdN 
Culture  and  Perfection  of  Character,*' 
*'  Memory  and  Intellectual  Improvement." 
One  large  voL    Illustrated.    $3.50. 

Self-Culture   and  Perfection  of 

Character  ;  Including  the  Management 
of  Chiklren  and  Youth.    $1.25. 
One  of  the  beiit  of  the  author^s  works. 

Physiologfy,  Animal  and  Mental: 

Applied  to  the  Preservation  and  Restcnra- 
tion  of  Health  of  Body  and  Power  of 
Mind.    $1.35. 


S^ui  by  Mail,  pest-paid,       FowuEB.  &  WxLLS  Co.,  753  Broadway,  N. ¥• 
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Fowler   (O.  S.) — Memory  and    In- 

TELLEJrrUAL  IMPROVEMENT,   applied  tO 

Self- iCducn lion  and  Juvenile  Instnictioii. ! 
$1.25.    The  best  work  on  the  subject.        ' 

—Maternity  ;  or,  the  Bearing  ar'l 
Nursing  of  Children,  including;  Feiiude 
Education  and  Beauty.    $1.25. 

—Matrimony ;  or,  Phrcnolog^y  and 
Physiology  applied  to  the  Selection  of 
Congenial  Cumpar.ions  for  Life,  includ- 
ing Directions  f^  the  Married  for  living 
together  Atlectionately  and  Happ:ly.   50c 

—Love  and  Parentage.  Applied  to 
the  Improvement  of  OfTspntij; ;  including 
Directions  to  Lovers  and  t'ne  Married, 
concerning  the  stron}^esl  lies  and  the  most 
sacred  relations  of  life.    50  C'**^ts. 

-^Hereditary  Descent;  lis  Lawf 
and  Facts  applied  to  Human  Improve- 
menL    Illustrated.    $1.25. 

— -Amativeness  ;  or,  Evils  and  Rem- 
edies of  Excessive  and  Perverted  Sexutd- 
ity;  including  Warning  and  Advice  to 
the  Married  and  Single.    95  cenU. 

—Phrenology  Proved,  Illustrated, 
AND  Applied.  Embracing  aa  Analvsis 
of  the  Primary  Mental  Powers  in  their 
Various  Degrees  of  Development,  and 
location  of  the  Phrenological  Organs. 
The  Mental  Phenomena  produced  by 
their  combined  action,  and  the  location 
of  the  faculties  amply  illustrated.  By  the 
Fowler  Brothers.    $1.50. 

-^Self -Instructor  in  Phrenology 
AND  Physiology.  With  over  One 
Hundred  Engravings  and  a  Chart  for 
Phrenologists,  for  the  Recording  of  Phren- 
ological X>evclopment.  By  the  Fowler 
Brothers.    Paper,  50  cts. ;  doth,  75  cts. 


.^nopsis  of  Phrenology,  and 
Charts  for  Describing  the  Phrenological 
Developments,  for  the  use  of  Lecturers 
and  Examiners.    Paper,  xo  cents. 

Fowler  (L.N.) — Marriage,  its  His- 
TORY  AND  Cfremonirs,  with  a  Phxen- 
ological  and  Physiological  Exposition  of 
the  Functions  and  Qualifications  for 
Happy  Marriages.     Illustrated,  $1.25. 

Redfield's  Comparative  Physiogno- 
my ;  or,  Resemblances  Between  Men  and 
Animals,     llluslxated.     $3.oa 

SffU  by  Mail^  post-paid,  FoWLER 


Sizer  (Nelson). — Choice  of  Pursnits: 
or.  What  to  Do  and  Why.  Describing 
Seventy-five  Trades  and  Professions,  and 
the  Temperaments  and  Talents  required 
for  each.  With  Portrait^  and  BioCTaphies 
of  many  successful  TtiinLexs  and  Work- 
ers.    $1.75. 

How  to    Teach    According   to 

Temperamknt  and  Mfntal  Devflop- 
MENT ;  or,  Phrenology  in  the  School-room 
and  the  Family.     Illustrated.    $x.5a 

Forty  Years  in  Phrenology ;  em  • 

bracing  Recollections  of  History',  Anec- 
dote and  Experience.    $z.5a 

^Thoughts  on  Domestic  Life ;  or. 

Marriage  Vindicated  and  Free  Lore  Ex- 
posed.   9^  cents. 

—*  Catechism  of  Phrenology. — Il- 
lustrative of  the  Principles  of  the  Science 
by  iheans  of  Questions  and  AnswexSp  Re> 
vised  and  enlarged  by  Nelson  Sizer.     5^c. 

Spurzheim  (J.  G.,  M.D.)  Education; 
ITS  Elementary  Principles  Found- 
ed ON  THE  Nature  or  M  ^N.    $». so. 

Natural  Laws  of  Man.— A  Phi- 
losophical Catechism.  Sixtli  Edition.  En- 
larged and  improved.    50  cents. 

Weaver  (Rev.  G.  S.) — Lectutes  on 
Mental  Sciekcb.  Accoidini^  fo  the 
Philosophy  of  Phrenology.  Dehv«red  be- 
fore the  Anthropological  Society.  Illus- 
trated.   $1.23. 

Wells  (Samuel  R.>— New  Physiog- 
NOMY ;  or,  Signs  of  Character,  as  mani- 
fested through  Temperament  and  Exter- 
nal Forms,  and  especially  in  the  "  Human 
Face  Divine."  With  more  than  One 
Thousand  Illustrations.  In  one  xamo 
volume,  768  pages,  muslin,  $5.00;  in 
heavy  calf,  marbled  edges,  $S.oo;  Turicey 
morocco,  full  gilt,  $10. 

Phrenological  Bust.  —  Showing  the 
latest  classification  and  exact  location  of 
the  Organs  of  the  Braio.  There  are  two 
sizes ;  the  largest,  not  mailable,  price  $z. 
The  smaller,  50  cents. 

The  Science  of  Mind  applied  to 
Teaching.  By  M.  J.  Hoitinaxi.  A 
special  work  for  teachers.     Price  $1.50. 

Heads  and  Faces,  and  How  to  Study 
Them.  A  Manual  of  Phrenology  and 
Physiognomy.  By  Nelson  Sizer  and  H, 
S.  Drayton,  aoo  octavo  pages  and  «x> 
illustrations.     Paper,  40  cents ;  cloth.  $1. 

&  Wblls  Co.,  753  Brmidwcty^  Ntm  rmit,  J 
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Wells  (S.  R.)— How  to  Read  Char- 
ACTER. — A  New  Illustrated  Hand-book  of 
Phrenolc^jy  and  Physi<^oniv,  for  Stu- 
dents and  Examiners,  with  a  Chart  for  re- 
cording the  sizes  of  the  diiTcrent  Organs 
of  the  Brain  in  the  Delineation  of  Char- 
acter ;  with  upwards  of*  170  Engravings. 
Paper,  $1.00 ;  Cloth,  $1.25. 

^Wedlock ;  or,  The  Right  Relations 

of  the  Sexes.  Disclosing  the  Laws  of 
Conjugal  Selections,  and  sho%ving  Who 
May  Blarry.    $1.50 ;  gilt,  $2.00. 

—New  Descriptive  Chart,  for  the 
Use  of  Examiners  in  the  Delineation  of 
Character.    25  cents ;  cloth,  50  cents. 

Harmony  of  Phrenology  and  the 
Bible,  including  the  Definitions,    xo  cts. 

How  to  Study  Character;  or,  the 
True  Basis  for  the  Science  of 
Hind.  Including  a  Review  of  Bain's 
Criucism  of  Phrenology.  By  Thos.  A. 
Hyde.     Paper,  50  cents  ;  doth,  $x.oo.      ' 


The  Phrenolog^ical  Miscellany;  of, 

Illustrated  Annuals  of  Phrenolc^:^  and 
Physiognomy,  from  1865  to  1873  combin- 
ed in  I  volume,  the  nine  containiug  over 
400  illustrations,  many  portraits  and  biog^ 
raphiesof  distintjuished  personages.  $1.50 

Comparative  Physiognomy ;  or,  Re- 
semblances Between  Alen  and  Animals. 
By  J.  W.  Redfield,  M.D.  Octavo  vol- 
ume, illustrated.     Price,  $2. 5a 

Phrenology  and  the  Scriptures. — 
Showing  the  Harmony  between  Phre- 
nology and  the  Bible.    15  cents. 

The  Annuals  of  Phrenology  and 
Health  Almanac  for  1874  10^3.    $t. 

Phrenological  Chart  or  Map.  A 
Symbolical  Head  la  inches  across.  Litho- 
graphed in  Colors,  on  paper  19  z  24 
inches,  mounted  for  hanging  on  the  wall, 
or  suitable  for  framing.    .Price  $1.00. 

Phrenology,  its  History  and  Impor- 
TANT  Principles.  By  T.Turner,  ioc. 


There  Is  an  Increasing  interest  In  the  facts  relating  to  Magnetism,  etc.,  and  we  present 

below  a  list  of  Works  on  this  subject. 


Practical  Instmctions  in  Animal 
Magnetism.  By  J.  P.  F.  Deleuze.  Trans- 
lated by  Thomas  C.  Hartshorn.  New  and 
Revised  edition,  with  an  appendix  of  notes 
by  the  Translator,  and  Jitters  from  Emi- 
nent Physicians,  and  otjcrs.  $2.oa 

History  of  Salem  Witchcraft.—A 
review  of  Charles  W.  Uphfim's  great 
Work  from  the  Edinburgh  Review^  with 
Notes  •  by  Samuel  R.  wells,  contain- 
ing, also,  The  Planchelte  Mysterv,  Spirit- 
ualism, by  Mr5.  Harriet  heecher 
Stowe,  and  Dr.  Doddridge's  Dream.  $z. 

Fascination ;  or,  the  Philosophy  of 
Charming.  Illustrating  the  Principles 
oi  Life  in  connection  with  Spirit  and  Mat- 
ter.   By  J.  B.  Newman,  M.D.    $1.00. 

Six  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of 
Mesmerism,  delivered  in  Marlborcr  Chap- 
el, Boston.  By  Dr.  John  Bovee  Doue. 
Paper,  50  cents. 

The  Philosophy  of  Electrical  Psy- 
CHOLOO  Y,  in  a  course  of  Twelve  Lectures. 
By  the  same  author,    zamo,  cloth,  $1.35. 


»9m/  hy  Mail,  post-paid. 


The  Library  of  Mesmerism  and 
PsYCHOLOoy.— Comprising  the  Philoso- 
phy of  Mesmerism,  Clairvoyance,  Mental 
Klcctridty. — Fascination,  or  the  Power  of 
Charming.  Illustrating  the  Principles 
of  Life  m  connection  with  Spirit  and 
Matter. — The  Macrocosm,  or  the  Universe 
Without :  being  an  unfolding  o!  tlie  plan 
of  Creation,  and  the  Correspondence  of 
Truths.— The  Philosophy  of  Electrical 
Psychology;  the  Doctrine  of  Impressions: 
induding  the  connection  between  Mincl 
and  Matter ;  also,  the  Treatment  of  Dis- 
eases.— Psychol(^ ;  or,  the  Sdcnce  of  the 
Soul,  considered  Physiologically  and  Phik>> 
sophicallv ;  with  an  Appendix  containing 
Notes  of  Mesmeric  and  Psychical  experi- 
enoe,  and  illustrations  of  the  Brain  aod 
Nervous  System,    z  vol.    $3.50. 

How  to  Magnetic ;  or.  Magnetism 
and  Clairvoyance. — ^A  Practical  Treat- 
ise  on  the  Choice,  Management  and 
^pabiltties  of  Subjects,  with  Instructions 
on  the  Method  of  Procedure.  By  Jamb3 
Victor  Wilson.    iSmo,  paper,  S5  ctSt 

The  Key  to  Ghostism.  By  Rev. 
Thomas  Mitcheu    $1.50. 

Fowler  &  Wells  Co..  753  Broadway^  ATjcs  YoHi. 


This  List  comprises  the  Best  Works  on  Hygiene^  Health;  Ete. 
Household  Remedies. — For  the  Prev-!  Horses :  their  Feed  and  their  Fret. 


alent  Disorders  of  the  Human  Organism. 
By  F.  L.  Oswald,  M.D.    $i.oo. 

Foreordained.— A  Story  of  Heredity 
and  Special  Pre-natal  Influences,  by  an 
Observer.    Paper,  50  eta. ;  cloth,  75  cts. 

— Managemetit  of  Infancy,  Physi- 
ological .and  Moral  Treatment.  With 
Notes  and  a  Supplementary  Chapter, 
$i.as. 

Dodds  (Susanna  W.,  M.D.)— Health 
III  THE  Household  ;  or,  Hygienic  Cook- 
ery.    i2mo,  extra  cloth,  $2.00. 

FairchiId(M.  Augusta,  M.D.) — How 
TO  BE  Well;  or,  Common-Sense  Med- 
ical Hygiene.  A  book  for  the  People, 
giving  Directions  for  the  Treatment  and 
Cure  of  Acute  Diseases  without  the  use  of 
Drug  Medicines ;  also,  Ge&enJ  Hints  on 
HcaJth.    $1.00. 

Graham  (Sylvester).—  Science  of 
Human  Life,  Lectures  on  the.  With 
a  copious  Index  and  Biographical  Sketch 
of  tne  Author.    Illustrated,  $3.00. 

—Chastity.  —  Lectures  to  Young 
Men.  Intended  also  for  the  Serious  Con- 
sideration of  Parents  and  Guardians. 
i2mo.     Paner,  50  cents. 

Gully  G.  M.,  M.D.)  — Water-Cure 
vn  Chronic  Diseases.  An  Exposition 
of  the  Causes,  Progress,  and  Termination 
of  various  Chronic  Diseases  of  the  Di- 
gestive Organs,  Lungs,  Nerves,  Limbs, 
and  Skin,  and  of  their  Treatment  by 
Water  and  other  Hygienic  means.  $1.50. 

For  Girls ;  A  Special  Physiology,  or 
Supplement  to  the  Study  of  General  Phy- 
siology. By  Mrs.  E.  R.  Shepherd.   Si. 00. 

Page  (C.  E.,  M.D.)— How  to  Feed 
the  Baby  to  make  her  Health/  and  Hap- 
py. Z2mo.  Third  edition,  revised  and 
enlarged.  Paper,  50  cents;  extra  doth, 
75  cents. 
This  is  the  most  important  work  ever  publinh- 

•d  on  the  subject  of  infant  dietetics. 

—The  Natural  Cure  of  Consuxup- 
TION,  Constipation,  Bright's  Disease,  Neu- 
ralgia, Rlieumatism,  *•  Colds"  (Fevers), 
Hv^w  these  Disorders  Orig;inate,  and 


etc 

How  to  Prevent  Them,  lamo,  cloth,  $i.oa 

Stnt  by  Mail^  post-paid,         Fowt.er  &  WEt.T.«  Co.,  753  Broadway,  N.Y, 


— A  Manual  of  Horse  Hy^ene.  Invaluable 
to  the  veteran  or  the  novice,  pointing  out 
the  true  sources  of  disease,  and  how  to  pre- 
vent and  counteract  them.  By  C.  TL, 
Page,  M.D.     Paper  50  cts.,  cloth  75  cts. 

The  Diet  Question. — Giving  the 
Reason  Why,  from  **  Health  in  the  House- 
hold," by  Mrs.  S.  W.  Dodds,  M.D.   loc. 

The  Health  Miscellany.  An  impor- 
tant Collection  of  Heahh  Papers.  Nearly 
100  octavo  pages.    25  cents. 

Gully  (J.  M.,  M.D.)  and  Wilson 
(James,  M.  D.)— Practice  of  thb 
Water-Cure,  with  Authenticated  Evi- 
dence of  its  Efficacy  and  Safety.  Con- 
taining a  Detailed  Account  of  the  various 
Processes  used  in  the  Water  Treatment, 
a  Sketch  of  the  Histoiy  and  Progress  of 
the  Water-Cuie.     50  cents. 

Jacques  (D.  H..  M.D.>— The  Tern- 
PERAMENTs;  or.  Varieties  of  Ph3rsfcal 
Constitution  in  Man,  considered  in  their 
relation  to  Mental  Character  and  Practical 
Affairs  of  Life.  With  an  Introduction 
by  H.  S.  Drayton,  A.M.,  Editor  of  the 
Jrhrenological  Journal.  150  Poitnucs 
and  other  Illustrations.    $i.5a 

How   to   Grow   Handsome,   or 

Hints  toward  Physical  Perfection,  and 
the  Philosophy  of  Human  Beauty,  show- 
ing How  to  Acquire  and  Retam  Bodily 
Symmetry,  Health,  and  Vigor,  secure 
Long  Life,  and  Avoid  the  Infirmities  and 
Deformities  of  Age.  New  Edition.  $z.oa 

Johnson  (Edward,  M.D.)— Domes- 
Tic  Practice  of  Hydropathy,  with 
Fifteen  Engraved  Illustrations  of  impor- 
tant subjects,  from  Drawings  by  Dt,  How- 
ard Johnson.    $1.50. 

White  (Wm.,  M.D.)— Medical  Elec- 
TRiciTY. — A  Manual  for  Students,  show- 

.  ing  the  most  Scientific  and  Rational  Ap- 
plication to  all  forms  of  Diseases,  of  the 
different  Combinations  of  Electricity, 
Galvanism,  Electro-Magnetism,  Magneto- 
Electricity,  and  Human  Magnetism, 
lamo,  $1.50. 

Transmission  ;  or,  Variations  of  Char- 
acter Through  the  Mothet.  By  Georo* 
iana  B.  Kirby.    25  els.,  dotL  50  cts. 


WORKS    ON    HEALTH    AND    HYGIENE. 


The  Man  Wonderful  in  the  House 
Beautifuu  An  ADeg^ory.  •  Teaching 
the  Principles  of  Physiolo|;y  and  Hy^- 
ene,  and  the  Effects  of  Stimulants  and 
Narcotics.  By  Drs.  C.  B.  and  Mary  A. 
Allen.    $i.5a 

Smoking  and  Drinking.  By  James 
Parton.    50  cents ;  doth,  75  cents. 

The  Diseases  of  Modern  Life.  By 
B.  W.  Richardson,  M.D.  Ex.  do.,  $1.50. 

The  Parents'  Guide;  or,  Human  De- 
velopment throug^h  Pre-Natal  Influences 
and  Inlierited  Tendendes.    $1.35. 

Pereira  (J.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.)— Food 
AND  Diet.  With  observations  on  the  Di- 
etetical  Reg^imen,  suited  for  Disordered 
States  of  the  Dig^estive  Or^^ans.     $1.50. 

Controlling  Sex  in  Generation  :  A 
Treatise  on  the  Laws  Determining  Sex, 
and  tlieir  Government  to  Produce  Male 
or  I^emale  Offspring  at  Will.  By  Sam- 
uel H.  Terry.    Cloth.    $i.oa 

Shew  (Joel.  M.D.)— The  Family 
Physioiak.— A  Reader  Prescriber  and 
Hygienic  Adviser.  With  Reference  to 
the  Nature,  Causes,  Prevention,  and 
Treatment  of  Diseases,  Acddcnts,  and 
Casualties  of  every  kind.  With  a  Glossary 
and  copious  Index.  Illustrated  with  nearly 
Three  Hundred  Engravings.    $3.00. 

—Letters  to  Women  on  Midwifery 
AMD  Diseases  of  Women.— A  Descrip- 
tive and  Practical  Work,  ^ving  Treat- 
ment in  Menstruation  and  its  Disorders, 
Chlorosis,  Leucorrhea,  Fluor  Albus,  Pro- 
lapsus Uteri,  Hysteria,  Spinal  Diseases, 
and  other  weaknesses  of  Females,  Preg- 
nancy and  its  Diseases,  Abortion,  Uterine 
Hemorrhage,  and  the  General  Manage- 
ment of  Childbirth,  Nursing,  ecc    $1.50. 

—Pregnancy  and  Childbirth,  with 
C21SGS  snowing  the  remarkable  Effects  of 
Water  1  reatment  in  Mitigating  the  Pains 
and  Perils  of  the  Parturient  State.   50  cts. 

Tobacco :  its  Physical,  Intellectual, 
and  Moral  Effects  on  the  Human  System. 
By  Dr.  Alcott.  New  and  revised  ed.,  with 
notes  and  additions,  by  N.  Sizer.     25  cts. 

Sifnt  by  Mail^  post-paid,  FoWLER  & 


Shew  (Joe!,  M.D.)— Children,  their 
Hydropathic  Management  in  Health  and 
Disease.  A  Descriptive  and  Practical 
Work,  desi|;ned  as  a  Guide  for  FamUies 
and  Physicians.    $1.50. 

Sober  and  Temperate  Life. — The 
Discourses  and  Letters  of  Louis  Cornaro 
on  a  Sober  and  Temperate  Life.    50  eta. 

Taylor  (G.  H.,  M.D.)— The  Move- 
MENT  Cure.  The  History  and  Philoso- 
phy of  this  System  of  Medical  Treatment, 
with  Examples  of  Single  Movements,  The 
Prindples  of  Massage,  and  Directions  for 
their  Use  in  various  Forms  of  Chronic 
Diseases.   New  and  Enlarged  Ed.     I1.50. 

——Massage.  Giving  the  Principles 
and  Directiona  for  its  Application  in  all 
Forms  of  Chronic  Diseases.    lamo,  $1.50. 

The  Science  of  a  New  Life.  By 
John  Cowan,  M.  D.     Extra  doth,  l3.od 

Mothers  and  Daughters. — A  Manual 
of  Hygiene  for  Women.  By  Mrs.  £.  G. 
Cook,  M.D.    $1.50. 

Philosophy  of  the  Water-Cure.  By 
John  Balbimie,  M.D.    50  cents. 

Chronic  Diseases. — Especially  the 
Nervous  Diseases  of  Women.    25  cents. 

Consumption,  its  Prevention  and 
Cure  by  the  Movement  Cure.    25  cents. 

Notes  on  Beauty,  Vieor,  and  Devcl- 
OPMENT ;  or.  How  to  Acquire  Plumpness 
of  Form,  Strength  of  Limb,  and  Beauty 
of  Complexion.    lUustrated.    10  cents. 

Tea  and  Coffee.— Their  Physical, 
Intellectual,  and  Moral  Effects  on  the 
Human  System.  By  Dr.  Alcott.  New 
and  revised  edition,  with  notes  and  ad- 
ditions by  Nelaon  Sizer.    35  centa. 

Heredity. — Responsibility  and  Par- 
entage.   By  Rev.  S.  H.  Piatt.    10  cU. 

Special  List. — ^We  have  in  addition 
to  the  above.  Private  Medical  Works  and 
Treatises.  This  Special  List  %idll  be  sent 
on  receipt  of  stamp. 

Wells  Co.,  753  Broadway,  N.Y. 


WORKS  ON  HYGIENE  BY  R.  T.  TRALL,  M.D. 


Hydropathic  Encyclopedia. — A  Sys- 
tem of  Hydropathy  ana  Hygiene.  Em- 
bracing Outlines  of  Anatomy,  Illus'ed ; 
PhysicMogy  of  the  Human  Body;  Hygi- 
enic Agencies,  and  the  Preservation  of 
Health ;  Dietetics  and  Hydropathic  Cook- 
cry  ;  Theory  and  Practice  of  Water- Treat- 
ment ;  Special  Pathology  and  Hydro- 
Therapeutics,  including  the  Nature, 
Causes,  Symptoms,  and  Treatment  of  all 
known  Diseases ;  Application  of  Hydrop- 
athy to  Midwifery  and  the  Nursery,  with 
nearly  One  Thousand  Pages,  including  a 
Glossary.  Designed  as  a  guide  to  Families 
and  Students.  With  numerous  Ilius.  a 
vols,  in  one.    $4. 

Gterine  Diseases  &  Displacements. 
A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Various  Dis- 
eases, Malpositions,  and  Structural  De- 
rangements of  the  Uterus  and  its  Append- 
ages.   Fifty-three  Colored  Plates.    $5. 

rbe  Hygienic  Hand-Book. — Intend- 
ed as  a  Practical  Guide  for  the  Sick- 
Room.    Arranged  alphabetically.    $1.50. 

Illustrated  Family  Gymnasium  — 
Containing  the  most  improved  methods 
of  applying  Gyrana<;tic,  Calisthenic,  Kine- 
fiipathic  and  Vocal  Exercises  to  the  Devel- 
opment of  the  Bodily  Organs,  the  invigor- 
ation  of  their  functions,  the  preservation 
of  Health,  and  the  Cure  of  Diseases  and 
Deformities.  Witli  illustrations.    $1.50. 

The  Hydropathic  Cook-Book,  with 
Recipes  for  Cooking  on  Hygienic  Princi- 
ples. Containing  also,  a  Philosophical 
Exposition  of  the  Relations  of  Fcxxl  to 
Healtli ;  the  Chemical  Elements  and 
Proximate  Constitution'  of  Alimentary 
Principles;  the  Nutritive  Properties  of 
all  kinds  of  Aliment<( ;  *he  Relative  Value 
of  Vegetable  and  A*iiraal  Substances; 
the  Sekction  and  Preservation  of  Dietetic 
Material,  etc    $1.^5. 

Fruits  and  Farinacea  the  Proper 
Food  of  Man. — Being  an  attempt  to 
prove  by  History,  Anatomy,  Physiology, 
and  Chemistry  tliat  the  Original,  Natural, 
and  Best  Diet  of  Man  is  derived  from  tlie 
Vegetable  Kingdom.  By  John  Smith. 
With  Notes  by  Trall.    $1.50. 

Digestion  and  Dyspepsia. — A  Com- 
plete Explanation  ot  the  Physiology  of 
the  Digestive  Processes,  with  the  Symp- 
toms and  Treatment  of  l^>yspepsia  and 
other  Diso.xiers.    Illustrated.    $i.co. 


The  Mother*s  Hygienic  Kand-Book 
for  the  Normal  Development  and  Xrain- 
ing  of  Women  and  Children,  and  the 
Treatment  of  their  Diseases.    $1.00. 

Popular  Physiology.  —  A  Familiar 
Exposition  of  the  Structures,  Function^ 
ana  Relations  of  the  Human  System  and 
the  Preservation  of  Health.    $1.25. 

The  True  Temperance  Platform. — 
An  Exposition  of  the  Fallacy  of  Alcoholic 
Medication,  bein^  the  substance  of  ad- 
dresses delivered  in  the  Queen's  Concert 
Rooms,  London.    Paper,  50  cents. 

The  Alcoholic  Controversy. — A  Re- 
view of  the  Westminster  Review  on  the 
Physiological  Errors  of  Teetotah'sm.  S3C 

The  Human  Voice. — Its  Anatomy, 
Physiolo^j  Pathology,  Therapeutics, 
and  Trammg,  with  Rules  of  Order  for 
Lyceums.    50  cents';  doth,  75  cents. 

The  True  Healing  Art ;  or,  Hypenic 
vs.  Drug  Medication.  An  Addreas 
delivered  before  the  Smithsonian  Institute, 
Washington,  D.  C  Paper,  25  cents ; 
cloth,  50  cents. 

Water-Cure  for  the  Million.— The 
processes  of  Water-Cure  Explained,  Pof>> 
ular  Errors  Exposed,  Hygienic  and  Dni^ 
Medication  Contrasted.  Rules  for  Bath- 
ing, Dieting,  Exercising,  Recipes  far 
Cooking,  etc.,  etc.  Directions  for  Home 
Treatment.    Paper,  25  cts. ;  cloth,  75  cts. 

Hygfeian    Home    Cook-Book;    or, 

HEALTHFUL     AND      PALATABLE     FOCD 

WITHOUT    Condiments.     A   Book  of 
Recipes.    Paper,  25  cts.  ;  cloth,  50  cts. 

Accidents  and  Emergencies,  a  guide 
containing  Directions  for  the  Treatment 
in  Bleeding,  Cuts,  Sprains,  Ruptures. 
Dislocations,  Bums  and  Scalds,  Bites  of 
liad  Dogs,  Choking,  Poisons,  Fits,  Sun- 
strokes, Drowning,  etc.  By  Alfred  Smee, 
with  Notes  and  additions  by  R.  T,  Trail, 
M.D.    New  and  revised  edition.    25  cts. 

Diseases  of  Throat  and  Lung^. — 
Including  Diphtheria  and  Proper  Treat- 
ment.   25  cents. 

The  Bath. — Its  History  and  Uses  in 
Health  and  Disease.  Paper  25c.;  do.,  soc^ 

A  Health  Catechism. — Questions 
and  Answers,  With  Illustrations,   xocts. 


StiU  by  Maa,  post-paid. 
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MISCELLANEOUS    WORKS. 


Hand-books    for    Home     Improve-' 

MEifT  (Educational.)  ;  comprising, 
••How  to  Write,"  •♦H.w  to  Talk," 
«*How  to  Behave,"  and  '"'ow  to  d« 
Business."    One  i2mo  vol.,  [^  £.00. 

How  to  Write :  a  Pocket  Manual  of 
Composition  and  Letter-Wri|ing.    75  cts. 

How  to  Talk:  a  Pocket  Manual  of 
Conversation  and  Debate,  with  more  than 
Five  Hundred  Common  Mistakes  in 
Speaking  Corrected.    75  cents. 

How  to  Behave:  a  Pocket  Manual 
of  Repubb'can  Etiquette  and  Guide  to 
Correct  Personal  Habits,  with  Rules  for 
Debating  Societies  and  Deliberative 
Assemblies.    75  cents. 

How  to  Do  Business:  a  Pocket 
Manual  of  Practical  Affairs,  and  a  Guide 
to  Success  in  Life,  with  a  Collection  of 
Legal  and  Commercial  Forms.    75c. 

How  to  Read. — What  and  Why  ;  or. 
Hints  in  Chooamg  the  Best  Books,  with 
Classified  List  of  Best  Works  in  Biogra- 
phy, Criticism,  Fine  Arts,  History,  Nov- 
els, Poetry,  Science,  Religion,  Foreign 
Languages,  etc   By  A.  V.  Petit.   Clo.,  $1. 

Ho'w  to  Sine  ;  or,  the  Voice  and  How 
to  Use  it.     Sy  W.  H.  DanielL    50c ;  750. 

How  to  Conduct  a  Public  Meetings ; 
or,  The  Chairman's  Guide  for  Conduct- 
ing Meetings,  Public  and  Private.    15  ct* 

Hopes  and  Helps  for  the  Youngs  of 
Both  Sexes.— Relating  to  the  Forma- 
tion of  Character,  Choice  of  Avocation, 
Health,  Amusement,  Music,  Conversa- 
tion, Social  Affections,  Courtship  and 
Marriage.     By  Weaver.    $1.25. 

Aims  and  Aids  for  Girls  and  Youngs 
Women,  on  the  various  Duties  of  Life. 
Including  Physical,  Intellectual,  and  Moral 
Development,  Dress,  Beauty,  Fashion, 
Employment,  Education,  the  Home  Re- 
lations, their  Duties  to  Young  Men,  Car- 
riage, Womanhood  and  Happiness.  $1.25. 

Ways  of  Life,  showing  the  Rij^ht 
Way  and  the  Wrong  Wav.  Contrastmg 
the  Hi};h  Way  and  the  Low  Way;  the 
True  Way  and  the  False  Way ;  the  Up- 
ward Way  and  the  Downward  Way ;  the 
Way  of  Honor  and  of  Dishonor.    75  cts. 

The  Christian  Household.— Embrac- 
ing the  Husband,  Wife,  Father,  Mother, 
Child,  Brother  and  Sister.    $1.00. 


Weaver's   V/orks   for  the  Younr, 

Comprising  •' Hopes  and  Helps  for  the 
Youn^  of  Both  Sexes,"  "Aims  and  Aids 
for  Girls  and  Youn^  Women,**  **Waya 
of  Life ;  or,  the  Righlt  Way  and  the 
Wrong  Way."    One  voL  i2mo.    $3.50. 

The  Fallacies  in  "Progress  and 
Poverty."  A  Consideration  of  Henry 
George's  *'  Progress  and  Poverty,"  Henry 
Dunning  Macleod*s  *'  Economics,"  and 
"The  Ethics  of  Protection  and  Free 
Trade."  By  William  Hanson.  Qoth,  $z. 

How  to  Learn  Short-Hand  ;  or.  The 

Stenographic  Instructor.  An  Improved 
System  of  Short-hand  Writing  arranged 
specially  for  the  use  of  those  desirous  of 
aicquiring  the  art  without  the  aid  of  a 
teacher.    By  Arthur  M.  Baker.    25  cents. 

Phonographic  Note  -  Book.  —  For 
Students  and  Reporters.  Double  or  SixH 
gle  ruled.    15  cents. 

The  Emphatic  Diaglott,  Containing 
the  Original  Greek  Text  of  The  New 
Testament,  with  an  Interlineaiy  Woid- 
for-Word  English  Translation;  a  New 
Emphatic  Version  based  on  the  Interline- 
aiy Translation,  on  the  Readings  of  the 
Vatican  Manuscriot  (No.  1,200  in  the  Vat- 
ican Library).  By  Benjamin  Wilson. 
8S4  pp.,  $4.00;  extra  fine  binding  ^5.00. 

A  Bachelor's  Talks  about  Married 
Life  and  Things  Adjacent.  By  J^ev. 
WilUam  Aiknian,  D.D.  x2mo,  extra 
cloth,  $1.50.    Ready  November  x. 

A  Lucky  Waif.— A  Story  for  Moth- 
ers, of  Home  and  School  Life.  By  Ellen 
E.  Kenyon.  i2mo,  ex.  cloth.  Price,  |i. 
"An  exceedingly  bright    and    happily  told 

story."— J/^rj.  Helen  Camffbeit. 
This  work  is  intended  to  be  suggestive  to 

mothers. 

Life  at  Home ;  or.  The  Family  and 
its  Members.  Including  Husbands  and 
Wives,  Parents,  Children,  Brothers,  Sis- 
ters, Employers  and  EmpIo3red,  The  Altar 
in  the  House,  etc  By  Rev.  William 
Aikmsji,  D.  D.     lamo,  $1 .50 ;  full  gilt  ^ 

A  New  Theory  of  the  Orifi:ixi  of 
Species.    By  Ben j.  G.  Ferris.    $1.50. 

Man  in  Genesis  and  in  Geolofj;y  .  or, 
the  Biblical  Account  of  Man*s  Creation 
tested  by  Scientitic  Theories  of  liis  Origin 
and  Antiquity.  By  Joseph  P.  Thompson, 
D.D.,  LL.D.    $1.00. 


StnihyMail^  post-paid.       Fowler  &  Wells  Co.,  753  Broadway.  N.Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS    WORKS. 


The  Children  of  the  Bible.  By 
Fanny  L.  Armstrong;,  with  an  Intro- 
duction by  Frances  K.  Willard,  Pres. 
N.  VV.  C.  T.  U.  Extra  cloth.  Price,  $i. 
A  handsome  gift  for  children. 

The  Temperance  Reformation. — Its 
History  from  the  first  Temperance  Soci- 
ety in  the  United  States  to  the  Adoption 
of  the  Maine  Liquor  Law.    $i.5a 

Man  and  Woman,  Considered  In 
their  Relations  to  each  other  and  to  the 
World.    By  H.  C.  Pedder.    Cloth,  $z. 

/Esop*3  Fables.—With  Seventy  Splen- 
did Illustrations.  One  vol.  xsmo.  fancy 
cloth,  c:ill  edg^es,  $z.  People's  Edition, 
bound  In  boards,  25  cents. 

Pope's  Essay  on  Man,  with  Illustra- 
tions and  Notes  by  S.  R.  Wells.  i2mo, 
tinted  paper,  fancy  doth,  full  gilt,  price  $1. 
People's  Edition,  bound  in  boarcfs,  25c. 

Gems  of  Goldsmith:  "The  Travel- 
er," »•  The  Deserted  Village,"  "  The  Her- 
mit.'* With  notes  and  Original  Illustra> 
tions,  and  Biographical  Sketch  of  the 
great  author.  One  vol.,  fancy  cloth,  full 
gilt,  $1.  People's  Ed.,  bound  in  boards,  25c 

The  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner. 
In  Seven  Parts.  By  Samuel  T.  Coleridge. 
With  new  Illustrations  by  Chapman . .  One 
.vol,  fancy  cloth,  full  gilt,  $1.  People's 
Ed.,  bound  in  boards,  35  cents. 

Footprints  of  Life ;  or.  Faith  and  Na- 
TURE  Reconciled. — A  Poem  in  Three 
Parts.  The  Body ;  The  Soul ;  The  Deity. 
Philip  Harvey,  M.  D.    $1 .25. 

How  to  Paint. — A  Complete  Compen- 
dium of  the  Art  Designed  for  the  use 
of  Tradesmen,  Mechanics,  Merchants  and 
Farmers,  and  a  Guide  to  the  Profession- 
al Painter,  Containing  a  plain  Common- 
sense  statement  of  the  Methods  employed 
by  Painters  to  produce  satisfactory  results 
in  Plain  and  Fancy  Painting  of  every  De- 
scription, including  Gilding,  Bronzing, 
Staining,  Graining,  Marbling,  Varnish- 
ing, Polishing,  Kalsomining,  Paper  Hang- 
ing, Striping,  Lettering,  Copjdng  and 
Ornamenting,  with  Formulas  for  Mixing 
Paint  in  OO  or  Water.  Description  of 
Various  Pigments  used :   tools  required, 

•    etc.    By  F.  B.  Gardner.    $1.00.       _ 
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The  Carriagfe  Painter's  Illustrated 

Manual,  containing  a  Treatise  on  the 
Art,  Scienoe,  and  Mystery  of  Coach,  Car- 
riage, and 'Car  Painting.  Including^  ibe 
Improvements  in  Fine  Gilding,  Brooangj 
Staining,  Vamishing,<PoIi£hing,  Copy^g^ 
Lettering,  Scrolling,  and  Ornamenting;  | 
B/  F.  B.  Gardner.    $i.oa  t 

How.  to  Keep  a  Store,  embodying 
the  Experience  of  Thirty  Years  in  Mer- 
chandizing.   By  Samuel  H.Tcny.    ^1.50. 

Mow  to  Raise  Fruits. — A  Hand-book. 
Being  a  Guide  to  the  Cultivation  and 
Management  of  Fruit  Trees,  and  of 
Grapes  and  Small  Fruits.  With  Descrip* 
tions  of  the  Best  and  Most  Popular  Varie* 
ties.  Illustrated.  By  Thomas  Gi«gg.  $z. 

How  to  be  Weather-wise. — ^A  new 
View  of  our  Weather  System.  Bj  L  P. 
Noyes.    25  cents. 

How  to  Live. — Saving  and  Wasting ; 
or.  Domestic  ^^conomy  Illustrated  by  the 
Life  of  two  Families  of  Opposite  Charac- 
ter, Habits,  and  Practices,  full  of  Useful 
Lessons  in  Houselceeping,  and  Hints  How 
to  Live,  How  to  Have,  and  How  to  be 
Happy,  including  the  Story  of  **  A  Dime 
a  Day,"  by  Solon  Robinson.  $1.35. 

Oratory — Sacred  and  Secular,  or  the 
Extemporaneous  Speaker.  Indudins"  a- 
Chairman's  Guide  tor  conducting  Piu>1jc 
Meetings  according  to  the  best  Parliamen- 
tary forms.    ByWm.  Pittenger.    $1.25. 

Homes  for  All ;  or,  the  Gravel  WalL 
A  New,  Cheap,  and  Superior  Mode  of 
Building,  adapted  to  Rich  and  Poor. 
Showing  the  Superiority  of  the  Gravel 
Concrete  over  Brick,  Stone  and  Frame 
Houses ;  Manner  of  Making  and  Deposit* 
ingit.    By  O.  S.  Fowler.    $1.35. 

The  Model  Potato. — Proper  cultiv^ 
tion  and  mode  of  cocddng.    50  cents. 

Three  Visits  to  America.  By  Emily 
Faitbfull.    40C  pages.    $z.5a 

Capital  Punishment ;  or,  the  Proper 
Treatment  of  Criminals,  10  cents. 
** Father  Matthew,  the  Temperance  Apos- 
tle," 10  cents.  "Good  Maa'g  Legacy," 
10  cents.  Alphabet  for  Deaf  and  Dombi 
10  cents. 


Semi  by  Afaii,  post-paid.      FowLER  &  Wells  Co..  753  Broadway,  New  Yoik. 
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